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Salix  Nigra.    Black  Willow. 

The  black  willow  is  a  small  tree  {Nat  Ord.  Salicaceai)^  growing 
on  the  banks  of  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  pre- 
sents the  same  characteristics  medicinally  as  the  salix  alba  of 
Europe.     The  bark  and  buds  are  the  parts  used. 

Chemical  Constituents. — The  bark  contains  a  glucoside,  salicin,  a 
resin,  green,  fatty  matter,  similar  to  that  found  in  cinchona,  bit- 
ter yellow  coloring  matter,  gum,  wax  and  several  salts.  Salicin, 
c,,,  H^  J,  0^4,  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  occurring  already 

*  Copyrighted,  1879,  by  O.  W.  Winterbnim. 
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formed  in  willow  bark.  It  is  very  bitter,  but  odorless,  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  also  found  in  the  bark  of  the 
poplar,  more  abundantly  in  populus  tremula  and  populus  gr»ca, 
and  also  in  the  flower  buds  of  spiraea  ulmaria  (meadow  sweet), 
and  in  the  green  parts  of  this  and  other  herbaceous  spirseas  ;  also 
in  castoreum,  being  derived  from  the  willow  bark,  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  of  the  beaver  (  Wohier).  It  is  often  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  quinia,  and  may  be  detected  by  sulphuric 
acid,  which  turns  salicin  red^  even  in  minute  quantity. 

Physiological  Effects. — The  toxical  effects  of  salicin  are  very 
similar  to  cinchonism.  Under  its  influence  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  dull  and  heavy,  the  face  flushes,  on  the  least  ex- 
citement, a  uniform  dusky  hue,  and  the  eyes  become  suffused. 
The  breathing  is  quickened  and  deepened,  sometimes  almost 
panting ;  both  the  diaphragm  and  costal  muscles  are  involved  in 
the  laborious  movement,  but  the  patient  does  not  seem  to  notice 
it,  and  does  not  complain  of  it 

Marked  muscular  weakness  and  tremblings,  associated  with  in- 
tense irritability,  so  that  a  mere  touch  will  produce  tetanic  spasms, 
is  almost  always  present 

There  is  a  frontal  headache,  with  dizziness,  often  so  severe  that 
the  person  presses  his  head  into  the  pillow.  He  complains,  also, 
of  noises  in  the  ear,  and  sometimes  of  complete  deafnesa  The 
voice  becomes  thick  and  husky,  and  there  is  distressing  burning 
in  the  throat,  nausea  and  vomiting,  catarrh  of  the  stomiach  and  in- 
testines, with  diarrhoea.  If  persisted  in,  ulceration  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  induced.  Gtiven  in  large  doses,  for  several  conse- 
cutive days,  it  produces  fever,  delirium  like  delirium  tremens, 
involuntary  evacuation  of  faeces  and  urine,  slow  labored  pulse,  and 
colors  the  urine  olive  green.  It  will  sometimes  cause  acute  neph- 
ritis, with  bloody  albuminous  urine  containing  casta 

It  causes  a  vesicular  eruption  like  nettle  rash ;  and  in  fever 
patients  very  abundant  perspiration,  but  this  does  not  usually  ap- 
pear on  healthy  persons. 

Nothing  was  notloed  till  noon  of  the  seoond  salicine  day  until  the  boy  had  taken  in 
all  5  T.  of  the  medicine.  Between  one  and  two  we  noticed  that  his  laoe  waa  Anshed 
and  he  looked  dull,  and  there  was  some  tremor  when  his  hand  waa  held  out  In  the 
evening  the  tremors  were  more  marked.    At  6  a.  m.  the  following  day  he  twice 
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vomited.  On  this  day,  though  he  had  discontinued  the  medicine  since  flye  o'clock 
the  previous  evening,  his  symptoms  were  very  marked,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
same  character  as  in  the  other  lad— namely,  dullness,  so  that  he  did  not  seem  very 
well  to  understand  questions ;  deafness ;  tingling  in  the  right  ear ;  slight  tremor  of 
the  lipe  on  speaking,  and  thick,  husky  voice ;  breathing  rather  labored ;  trembling  of 
hands  when  held  out;  slight  spasmodic  movements  of  the  upper  limbs;  slight  jerks 
of  the  lower  limbs  when  they  are  raised  from  the  bed ;  grasping  power  weaker  than 
before;  much  irritability  of  the  muscles  on  percussion;  but  strange  to  say,  he  never 
complained  of  headache  nor  buzzing.  These  symptoms  were  at  their  height  at  mid- 
day, and  were  so  marked  and  the  pulse  and  respirations  so  quick,  that  we  must  con- 
fees  we  felt  a  little  relief  when  the  toxic  symptoms,  which  became  far  more  marked 
than  we  had  expected,  abated,  not  that  at  any  time  the  boy  was  dangerously  ill,  but 
aa  the  symptoms  progressed,  after  discontinuing  the  medicine,  we  did  not  know  how 
long  and  to  what  degree  they  might  increase. 

Next  day,  that  is,  forty-one  hours  after  the  last  dose  of  medicine,he  was  still  deaf 
though  less  so,  and  was  dull,  and  unless  spoken  to,  lay  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and 
very  often  fell  asleep.  Muscular  irritability  had  diminished,  and  the  hands  and  arms 
trembled  when  held  out;  the  pulse  was  still  compressible.  Even  sixty-five  hours 
after  the  last  dose  he  was  still  dull,  rather  deaf,  and  there  was  slight  tremor  of  the 
hands  and  irritability  of  percussed  muscles. 

Next  day  he  had  quite  recovered.  We  tested  the  urine  frequently  for  salicin,  and 
found  some,  even  96  hours  after  the  last  dose. — Ringer. 

Salidn  is  eliminated  by  the  urine,  sweat  and  saliva,  and  may  be 
readily  detected  by  the  intense  violet  color  produced,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  It  appears 
in  the  form  of  salicyluric  acid  in  about  four  hours,  and  may  remain 
several  days  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  dose. 

Salicin  is  an  antiferment,  and  has  an1;iseptic  powers  similar  to 
quinia.  It  is  destructive  to  bacteria  and  vibrio,  and  prevents  the 
reaction  of  amygdalin  and  amulsin,  and  of  ptyalin  on  starch. 

JTierapeutics. — Willow  bark,  finely  powdered,  dusted  over  foul 
and  indolent  ulcers,  is  an  almost  unrivalled  remedy,  greatly  hasten- 
ing the  healing  process.  The  glycerole  of  salicin  (a  half  drachm 
to  three  ounces)  is  a  very  good  antiseptic  dressing  to  bed  sores  and 
sloughing  and  gangrenous  wounds.  This  glycerole  may  also  be 
applied  to  carbuncles,  and  various  forms  of  erythema  and  ecthyma, 
and  salicin  administered  concurrently,  internally  in  small  doses. 
It  will  sometimes  check  the  profuse  night  sweats  of  phthisis,  but 
is  not  a  certain  remedy. 

In  aU  simple,  chroni^  mucus  dischai^es,  it  may  be  administered 
with  benefit  In  catarrhal  stomatitis  and  in  thrush,  Berthold  calls 
attention  to  its  ansssthetic  virtue  in  calming  the  gnawing,  burning 
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pain  of  the  erosions  after  the  rapture  of  the  yesiclea  The  solution 
he  uses  is  one  grain  to  one  half  ounce  of  water.  The  same  solu- 
tion is  useful  in  ptyalism  from  abuse  of  mercury.  From  its  anti- 
septic virtue  the  powdered  bark  would  make  a  healthful  and  cheap 
basis  for  tooth  powder. 

The  salicin  spray,  three  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  ulcerations  of  the  nares,  fauces  and 
larynx,  even  when  there  ia  considerable  inflammatory  swelling. 
As  it  will  destroy  microzymes,  it  might  be  used  with  benefit  in  hay 
asthma,  rose  cold  and  autumnal  catarrah,  replacing  quinine  in  these 
disorders. 

SaUcin  promotes  appetite  and  digestion ;  a  property  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  other  bitters.  It  is  an  excellent 
stomachic  tonic  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  is  a  serviceable  remedy  in 
cases  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in  preventing  fermentation  of  the 
food. 

Salicin  is  of  value  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  especially 
in  children,  and  may  be  employed  as  an  enema,  two  grains  to  half 
an  ounce.  Or,  the  same  solution  taken  by  the  mouth  in  teaspoon- 
f  ul  doses  every  hour  or  two. 

In  diarrhoeas  which  prove  utterly  rebellious  to  ordinary  treat- 
ment, the  employment  of  salicin  is  followed,  after  a  few  doses,  by  a 
decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations,  a  return  to  normal 
consistency  and  color,  and  subsequent  restoration  to  entire  healtL 

A  decoction  of  the  bark  has  been  used  successfully  against 
worms,  toning  up  the  mucous  membrane,  and  preventing  the  form- 
ation of  the  slimy  nidus  in  which  the  parasites  thrive. 

In  passive  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  rectum  or  vagina, 
small  doses  of  salicin  have  proved  very  beneficial,  by  removing 
the  special  debility  upon  which  the  continuance  of  the  dischaige 
depends.  Convalescents  from  exhausting  diseases,  and  patients 
suffering  from  the  results  of  abnormal  discharges,  are  often  helped 
by  small  doses  of  this  remedy. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  willow  bark  and  its  glucoside, 
salicin,  possess  febrifugal  properties,  and  the  fortunate  coincidence 
has  often  been  remarked,  of  the  growth  of  the  willow  in  those  very 
localities  where  intermittents  prevail  Salicin  is  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents. 
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and  with  veiy  great  success.  Like  quinine,  it  is  best  suited  to 
recent  and  simple  intermittents,  and  is  of  little  value  in  the 
chronic  form,  though  it  is  sometimes  an  important  succedaneum  to 
quinine,  when  that  drug  has  failed  to  complete  the  cure.  It  is  also 
sometimes  combined  with  quinine ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. Many  patients  who  have  a  great  repugnance  to  quinine  will 
take  salicin  with  a  great  deal  of  comfort  The  dose  is  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  given  during  the  remission  between  paroxysms,  and  repeated 
according  to  circumstances.  The  paroxysm  following  this  dose  is 
notably  diminished  in  intensity  and  duration,  and  sometimes  a 
single  dose  will  cut  the  fever  short  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
sensibility  to  the  drug  varies  greatly,  and  that  a  twenty  grain  dose 
will,  in  some  patients,  develop  alarming  toxic  symptoms.  It  may 
be  taken  in  water  or  any  convenient  fluid,  but  I  have  found  that 
it  is  most  agreeable  to  patients  in  a  little  milk.  It  is  desirable  to 
continue  the  treatment  for  ten  days  after  the  last  paroxysm,  in  grain 
doses  every  six  hours,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fever. 

It  has  been  employed  in  most  febrile  diseases,  in  typhoid,  typhus, 
pneumonia,  scarlatina,  diphtheria  and  measles ;  but,  while  it 
promptly  reduces  the  elevated  temperature,  it  does  not  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  attack,  or  lessen  its  fatality. 

It  does  seem,  however,  to  have  a  real  value  in  puerperal  fever 
and  in  septicaemia,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  every  hour. 

Salicin  is  largely  employed  in  rheumatic  fever,  and  the  opinion 
of  its  efficacy  here  is  well  nigh  unanimous.  The  savages  of  South 
Africa  have  long  used  it  successfully  in  this  disease. 

If  what  has  been  already  published  regarding  the  efficieacj  of  salicin  as  a  remedy 
for  aoute  rheumatism  should  be  confirmed  by  a  more  extended  experience,  it  will 
form  a  curious  commentary  on  our  civilization,  and  on  the  advance  of  medical  science, 
that  one  of  the  most  common  and  painful  diseases  of  the  civilized  world  should  have 
remained  one  of  the  approbria  of  medicine  for  many  years  after  a  remedy  for  it  was 
known  to  the  rude  Hottentots  of  South  Africa.  Equally  within  the  reach  of  both 
has  ever  been  the  means  of  cutting  short  the  disease;  but  the  untutored  Hottentot 
shepherd  used  the  proper  means,  while  the  accomplished  European  physician  was 
trying  this,  that  and  the  other  remedy,  with  results  so  unsatisfactory,  that  he  had 
almost  given  up  the  idea  of  ever  being  able  to  do  more  than  watch  the  natural  progress 
of  the  malady. — Ma4Hagan. 

Salicin  seems  to  possess  an  almost  specific  power  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  acute  rheumatism  with  high  temperature,  with  a  rapidity 
which  contrasts  most  favorably  with  any  other  mode  of  treatment 
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Unsuccessful  cases  have  been  reported,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  any  treatment  would  be  infallible  in  such  a  dis- 
ease as  rheumatic  fever.  And  I  think  that  satisfactory  reasons 
can  be  given  why  it  failed  in  some  cases  in  which  it  was  tried. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  dose.  Dr.  Maclagan 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  quickly  saturating  the  system  with  the 
drug.  Dr.  Binger  says  little  or  no  good  follows  small  dosage,  and 
that  thirty  grains  are  required  every  two  hours  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  hyperpyrexia,  and  that  even  this  dose  sometimes  fails  ; 
and  then  thirty  grains  hourly  are  called  for — ^a  dose  which  he 
admits  encumbers  the  already  diseased  system  with  a  toxic  stata 
Without  doubt,  it  is  useless  to  temporize  with  doses  of  three  to 
five  graina  We  must  either  resort  to  massive  dosage— using  the 
drug  as  an  antipyretic — and  getting  its  beneficial  results  at  the 
cost  of  salicylism,  or  else  content  ourselves  with  such  results  as  are 
obtainable  with  minute  doses.  Neither  course  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, and  the  medium  course,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  utterly  use- 
less. In  all  cases  blanket  your  patients,  and  give  them  the  benefit 
of  warm  alkaline-opiate  epithems. 

In  acute  cases  the  benefit  is  always  apparent  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  more  acute  the  case  the  more  marked  the  benefit 
The  earlier  it  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  malady,  the  more 
effectual  it  is,  arresting  sometimes  the  attack  as  promptly  as  qui- 
nine cures  a  recent  ague,  or  ipecac  a  dysentery.  The  relief  of 
pain  is  always  the  first  evidence  that  it  is  doing  good,  although  in 
acute  cases  the  fall  of  temperature  is  almost  simultaneous.  In 
sub-acute  cases  the  benefit  is  slower  and  less  positive,  while  in 
chronic  rheumatism  it  often  fails  altogether. 

In  acute  cases,  there  is  always  danger  of  heart  complications 
and  any  remedy  which  curtails  the  duration  or  mitigates  the  severity 
of  the  fever,  necessarily  diminishes,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the 
risks  of  cardiac  mischief.  Unfortunately  salicin  is  not  at  all  times 
able  to  control  the  fever  or  prevent  the  onset  of  pericarditis.  Cases 
are  reported  where  immense  doses  have  been  given — eight  hun- 
dred grains  in  five  days — ^which  went  steadily  on  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. 

In  the  treatment  of  gout  by  salicin,  the  results  have  been  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. 
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Oases  of  diabetes  mellitus  have  been  cored  with  salicylate  of 
soda,  after  resisting  various  other  treatments. 

In  endo-metritis  and  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  I  have  fre- 
quently prescribed  it  successfully  in  grain  doses  every  two  houra 

It  is  highly  recommended  in  asthma,  and  the  foetid  expectora- 
tion sometimes  present  in  phthisis.  Twenty  grains  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  flavored  with  syrup  of  orange,  a  tablespoonf ul  every  two 
hours. 

The  tincture  of  the  buds  is  a  powerful  anaphrodisiac,  suppress- 
ing venereal  desires  for  a  long  time,  and  is  highly  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  spermatorrhoea. 


*^»» 
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The  first  notice  of  the  malady  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  M. 
Bayle,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1822,  entitled, "  Recherches  sor  les 
maladies  mentales  ;^'  bat  the  first  distinct  treatise  was.  published  by 
M.  Delaye  in  the  same  year,  and  styled  "  Quelques  considerations 
sur  une  espSce  de  Paralysie  qui  affecte  particularement  les  ali^nea" 
M.  Bayle  and  Calmeil  have  since  written  on  the  subject,  and  Dr. 
Oalmeil's  work  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind 
published  in  any  languaga 

Haying  had  occasion  to  witness,  at  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum, 
several  cases  of  general  paraljrsis,  I  was  convinced,  that  if  Dr.  Cal- 
m^'s  division  of  the  disease  in  three  distinct  periods  was  not  ab- 
solutely correct,  it  was  certainly  the  most  convenient  arrangement 

The  commencement  is  different  in  different  cases. 

After  an  epileptiform  attack  the  mind  has  become  affected. 
The  diffident  man  now  boasts  of  his  wealth  and  rank,  and  looks 
down  contemptuously  at  what  he  previously  viewed  with  awe  and 
respect ;  he  becomes  haughty  in  his  demeanor,  or  condescending  in 
manner  to  his  superiors  as  well  as  his  inferiors ;  he  makes  foolish 
speculations,  extravagant  purchases,  and  incurs  the  disapproval  of 
Us  friends  and  the  contempt  of  the  world  When,  at  last,  the  mind 
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is  suspected  of  not  being  all  right,  the  physician  is  consulted,  and 
finds  a  slight  and  peculiar  affection  of  the  speech.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  inquire  if  this  peculiar  impediment  of  the  speech 
existed  before  the  total  change  of  character  was  observed,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  and  one  which 
never  fails  to  be  present  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease. 

After  years  of  recurrent  mania,  good  and  bad  symptoms  alter- 
nating, and  sometimes  after  continued  mania,  lasting  for  several 
years,  the  speech  has  become  lingering,  and  the  l^s  are  observed  to 
be  a  little  unsteady. 

In  the  hesitation  of  speech  to  be  remarked  in  general  paralysis, 
the  patient  does  not  stammer  or  repeat  his  words,  but  there  is  a 
lingering,  which  is  not  unlike  the  pronunciation  of  a  person  in  a 
state  of  inebriety.  When  asked  to  protrude  his  tongue,  the  patient 
does  so  hastily,  with  a  sweep  from  side  to  side  when  retracted. 
Sometimes  it  is  protruded  by  successive  eflEorts,  or  rather  kept  so 
by  such  efforts,  and  in  later  stages  protrusion  cannot  be  accom- 
plished ;  there  is  a  slight  trembling  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 

Although  the  muscles  of  the  face  have  free  play  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  an  incipient  immobility  is  to  be  seen.  Grood 
and  bad  symptoms  alternate,  but  the  progress  of  the  malady  is  to 
be  remarked  in  the  increased  diflBculty  of  the  pronunciation,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  a  want  of  vitality  in  the  features,  which  gives 
a  fatuitous  and  expressionless  look;  the  upper  eyelid  is  raised 
with  dijficulty,  the  look  is  stupid,  the  cheeks  are  pendulous,  and 
the  lips  touch  without  the  power  of  resting  one  upon  the  other. 

Dr.  Calmeil  says  the  lower  limbs  are  paralyzed  first  M.  Lalle- 
mand  says  the  disease  appears  to  begin  in  the  lower  limbs,  because 
their  weakening  is  more  perceptible  on  account  of  the  strength  re- 
quired for  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  He  says  he  has  met 
with  paralyzed  patients  who  could  not  walk  or  sit  up,  but  who, 
when  placed  on  their  backs,  could  exercise  their  legs  in  various 
ways ;  but  when  a  glassful  of  liquid  was  placed  in  their  hands, 
they  spilt  a  portion  of  it  when  carrying  it  to  their  mouth&  My 
experience  leads  me  to  agree  with  Dr.  Calmeil,  and  I  believe  what 
Mr.  Herbert  Mayo  says[of  hemiplegia  when  he  considers  it  a  palsy 
stroke,  which  affects  the  arms  first  from  their  proximity  to  the 
brain,  is  not  applicable  to  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane; 
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The  second  period  of  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  an  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  and  attacks  of  congestion  frequently 
occur  in  this  stage.  The  patient  is  now  very  much  excited  at 
limes,  and  will  bear  no  contradiction.  If  there  has  been  any  doubt 
in  the  physician's  mind,  it  is  now  completely  dispelled-  It  is  no 
longer  the  f  atuitous  look  and  the  hesitation  of  speech ;  the  patient  is 
often  delirious  and  furious,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  prominent 
and  injected,  the  breathings  hurried,  and  an  attack  of  epilepsy  will 
occasionally  supervene. 

When  Dr.  OonoUy,  accompanied  by  a  large  class  of  students, 
was  going  round  the  wards  of  the  Hanwell  Middlesex  Lunatic 
Asylum,  he  called  their  attention  to  the  following  case  of  general 
paralysis : 

W.  E.  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  fisheries  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  by  a  London  company.  Fever  prevailed  among  the  men 
employed  by  him,  and  much  additional  anxiety  and  labor  de- 
volved upon  him.  He  returned  to  England  full  of  delusions,  and 
so  consequential,  that  his  employers  could  not  understand  him  or 
make  him  useful.  This  case  having  been  reported  to  Br.  OonoUy, 
W.  R  called  one  day  upon  him,  and  as  he  was  not  at  home,  left 
his  card  as  Sir  W.  R,  preparing  me,  said  Dr.  C,  for  the  nature  of 
bis  disease. 

In  this  case,  in  fact,  was  well  exemplified  the  ambitious  mono- 
mania which  so  generally  accompanies  general  paralysis.  W.  R 
was  a  baronet ;  his  wife  had  left  him  because  he  had  been  married  to 
Queen  Victoria ;  she  had  gone  away  with  another  man,  and  had  com- 
mitted infidelity  with  four  thousand  men.  At  all  this  he  was  very 
much  distressed,  and  would  fret  for  days ;  the  speech  was  linger- 
ing and  the  tongue  tremulous.  At  other  times  I  have  seen  him  in 
the  best  of  spirits ;  his  voice,  he  would  say,  was  superior  to  Jenny 
Lind's ;  he  was  second  in  command  at  Navarino,  took  thirty-five 
ships,  only  killing  one  man  ;  he  was  a  great  tragedian. 

Fits  of  animation  and  depression  continued  to  alternate  for  a 
year,  when  severe  epileptiform  attacks  supervened,  and  coma, 
threatemng  death.  In  a  few  days  he  was  up  and  dressed,  walking 
about  again,  but  his  consciousness  and  memory  were  injured.  W. 
R  had  a  well  formed  head. 

When  I  last  saw  W.  R  he  had  been  two  years  and  a  half  in- 
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sane,  and  although  rallying  from  epileptiform  attacks,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed ;  his  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  prominent, 
he  readily  raised  his  arm  when  asked  to  do  so,  but  could  not  move 
his  legs;  consciousness,  although  much  impaired,  was  not  extinct 
I  could  not  ascertain  if  he  remembered  me,  as  to  all  questions  the 
only  answer  was  "  yes,"  and  with  more  of  that  fatal  lingering  of 
the  speech,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
than  I  had  observed  on  previous  occasiona 

The  two  first  stages  of  the  malady  are  well  exemplified  in  W. 
R's  case,  viz. :  First  stages,  or  period  of  incubation,  with  alteration 
of  character ;  second  stage,  the  acute  maniacal  period. 

Several  patients  have  been  irregular  in  their  habits.  B.  S.,'  a 
male  patient,  was  admitted  to  the  Hanwell  Middlesex  Lunatic 
Asylum;  he  had  been  an  attendant  on  the  insane  in  another 
asylum,  and  was  a  tall,  stout,  powerful  man,  forty-six  years  of 
age,  with  the  appearance  of  a  drinker.  G-eneral  paralysis  was  here 
manifest ;  there  was  the  unmistakable  pronunciation,  and  not  the 
distinctness  of  speech  found  in  alcoholic  paralysis.  He  was  par- 
ticularly lively,  good-humored  and  incoherent  The  ambitious 
monomania  was  not  wanting ;  he  was  the  Pope,  his  father  was  a 
king  ;  he  had  twenty-five  wives.  The  poor  man  died  suddenly 
six  months  after  his  admission,  having  been  insane  one  year  and  a 
half. 

Intemperance,  although  an  occasional  cause,  is  not  so  general  as 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  patients 
have  been  temperate  men,  with  active,  overwrought  brains,  which 
fell  into  disease  from  excessive  labors  and  anxiety.  The  only  case 
in  which  I  have  seen  the  ambitious  monomaniac  absent,  was  in  the 
case  of  C,  a  tailor,  aged  thirty-three,  admitted  with  general  paraly- 
sis, caused  by  immoderate  drinking.  He  had  the  peculiar  pro- 
nunciation and  other  symptoms,  but  his  ambition  to  be  no  longer 
a  journeyman  and  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself  was  quite 
legitimate. 

The  third  stage  of  the  disease,  or  that  of  chronic  dementia,  is 
characterized  by  hopeless  dementia  and  utter  fatuity :  the  patient 
can  only  walk  slowly,  with  a  shuffling  gait ;  the  countenance  is 
vacant  and  puffy ;  he  gets  thin,  the  hands  tremble  like  a  person 
palsied  by  age ;  there  is  grinding  of  the  teeth.    The  appetite  is 
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still  good,  but  the  power  of  deglutition  is  weak ;  he  fills  his  mouth 
without  swallowing,  and  the  food  gets  imparted  in  the  sesophagus 
so  as  to  compress  the  larynx,  or  else  it  gets  into  the  latter  and 
trachea,  and  chokes  the  unfortunate  patient,  who  should  never  be 
allowed  to  eat  alona 

A  poor  lunatic,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  was  kept  alive  at 
Hanwell  for  thirteen  months,  on  one  of  Mr.  Amott's  admirable 
water  beds,  and  without  bed  sores,  which  fact  eulc^izes  the  charity 
and  care  of  his  attendants.  He  was  worn  to  a  mere  skeleton,  but 
expressed  himself  by  signs  well  and  happy. 

The  special  senses  are  not  usually  affected  till  toward  the  end; 
one  patient  had  a  glorious  vision,  and  saw  angels  descending  from 
heaven  on  ladders  of  gold,  while  another  had  an  agonizing  vision 
of  his  own  wife,  in  the  act  of  adultery. 

It  is  an  important  fact  in  this  disease,  that  mental  and  motor 
disorder  are  always  coexistent 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  large  sloughing  bed  sores  form,  in 
spite  of  the  best  care ;  and  pneumonia  and  diarrhoea  hasten  the 
long  ending  disease.  There  is  now,  previously  to  the  &tal  conclu- 
sion, utter  prostration  of  mind  and  body.  The  loss  of  memory  is 
a  frequent  symptom.  I  have  also  noticed  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  lips,  like  a  person  about  to  break  out  in  passionate  weeping. 

Dr.  Nasse,  of  Siegburg,  says,  that  out  of  108  cases  examined  by 
him,  in  only  three  were  no  irregularity  of  the  pupils,  and  which  ob- 
servation I  consider  important  and  pathognomonic,  viz. :  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  pin  points,  succeeded  by  irregularity. 

The  ratio  of  liability  to  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is, 
according  to  Br.  Sankey : 

1  male  lower  class  to  2  males  higher  class. 
8  females  lower  class  to  4  females  higher  class. 

M.  Cahneil  says,  the  males  are  to  females  as  50  to  16. 

The  disease  attacks  generally  men  between  86  and  60,  after 
which  age  it  is  very  rara 

The  causes  seem  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  for  other  forms  of 
mental  disease.  I  am  inclined  to  lay  stress  on  sexual  excess, 
marital  or  otherwise,  as  general  paralysis  is  very  frequently  met 
with  in  cases  of  men,  not  very  young,  married  to  young  wive& 
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Paralysis  caused  by  alooholism  is  not  nnlike  general  paralysis, 
but  a  difEerence  lies  in  the  distinct  articulation  in  the  former. 

TrecUmenl  —  This  disease  may  well  be  placed  among  those 
styled  opprobria  medicorom ;  and  still  much  may  be  done  in  the 
early  stages.  General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  a 
disease  of  nutrition,  good  hygiene  with  good  food,  and  not  includ- 
ing  the  stimulus  of  brandy,  which  latter  I  consider  most  injurious. 
In  the  early  stages,  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  administered  with 
benefit,  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  minims,  in  conjunction  with  mor- 
phia and  opium.  When  epileptiform  seizures  occur,  the  bromide 
of  potassium  has  been  found  useful,  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty 
grains.  The  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  minute  doses,  I  believe  to 
be  decidedly  injurious;  and  although  recommended  by  authorities 
on  the  subject,  I  have  seen  it  fail  in  Dr.  ConoUy's  experienced 
hands,  he  having  prescribed  it  at  the  suggestion  of  the  former 
authorities ;  the  patient  passes  rapidly  from  the  second  to  the  third 
stages;  from  maniacal  excitement  to  utter  mental  and  physical 
prostration,  and  which  the  good  and  learned  doctor  attributed  to 
the  bichloride,  and  at  which  he  was  greatly  distressed  at  prescrib- 
ing, trusting  to  the  experience  of  others.  A  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  is  a  good  application  to  bed  sores. 

Post  Mortem. — In  twelve  brains  examined  at  Hanwell,  seven 
were  softened,  five  were  hardened ;  and  softening  or  hardening  of 
the  brain  seems  to  be  unassociated  with  any  modiGcation  of  the 
patient's  age  or  disorder. 

In  the  seven  cases  where  the  brain  was  more  or  less  softened, 
the  age  of  the  patients  and  the  duration  of  the  malady  were  as 
follows : 

A^  Duration  of  the  Maladj. 

82 1  year  and  9  months. 

86 1  year  and  3  montha 

89 8  years  and  9  months. 

41 2  years  and  9  months. 

44 2  years  and  a  hall 

63 8  years  and  a  half. 

Not  known 2  years. 

In  the  five  cases  where  there  was  induration  of  the  brain,  the 
ages  of  the  patients  and  duration  of  the  malady,  were : 
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Agt.  DoratioD  of  tho  Malady. 

40 8  years. 

42 2  years. 

44 2  years  and  9  months. 

48 8  years. 

6  not  known 6  years. 

Life  can  be  prolonged  by  great  care  still  further,  as  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  a  baronet,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  who  was  pronounced 
insane  by  a  commission  of  lunacy,  in  1864,  and  afflicted  by  general 
paralysis ;  he  is  still  alive. 

Dr.  L.  Meyer  believes  general  paralysis  to  be  chronic  meningitis ; 
while  M.  C^meil,  who  did  so  much  for  the  accurate  description  of 
the  disease,  considers  it  an  inflammation  of  the  cortical  portion  of 
the  brain,  and  quite  lately  Dr.  Mershede  has  held  the  same  opinion. 
Changes  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  cortical  portion  have  been 
found,  with  degeneration  of  the  white  matter  and  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  tubes.  Drs.  JofEe,  Boyd  and  Westphal  have  called  attention 
to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  of  the  posterior 
columns  only  throughout  their  length,  with  atrophy  of  nerve  tissua 
Dr.  Westphal  considers  the  disease  chronic  myelitis. 

Is  general  paralysis  a  distinct  disease  ?  The  French  say  "Yes," 
the  Germans,  "No."  A  paraplegic  ajQEection  of  ten  or  twelve  years' 
standing  has  been  noticed  before  the  mind  becoming  affected. 

I  shall  conclude  with  some  interesting  remarks  by  Drs.  FoincarS 
and  Henry  Bonnet,  to  be  found  in  the  "  Annales  Medico-Psycho- 
logiques,"  tome  xii,  1868,  to  the  effect  that  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane  the  cells  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  sympathetic  is 
covered  with  a  brown  pigment ;  and,  although  this  is  noticed  also 
in  other  forms  of  mental  disease,  it  is  not  so  constant  and  less 
marked  in  the  latter,  and  there  is,  besides,  in  general  paralysis,  a 
substitution  of  cellular  tissue  and  adipose  cells  for  the  nerve  cells 
in  the  cervical  and  thoracic  ganglia. 

Although  these  researches  would  seem  to  be  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, and  most  interesting  with  regard  to  throwing  Ught  on  a  still 
obscure  disease,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  essay  that  the 
actual  pathological  conditions  have  not  yet  been  found. 

London,  December,  1879. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  GENERAL  DUTIES  AND 
QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  GYNECOLOGIST 

By  BL  O.  NBWTON.  IC  D. 


No  nerve  specialist,  in  any  department  of  medicine,  can  ever 
attain  to  that  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the  noblest  minds 
in  the  profession  aspire,  for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  when 
we  examine  the  subject  matter  involved  in  this  proposition. 

As  in  ethics,  no  one  can  be  accounted  a  perfectly  good  person 
who  only  abstains  from  some  overt  crime,  such  as  murder,  theft^ 
adultery  or  slander,  while  neglecting  many  of  the  more  weighty 
matters  of  the  law — justice,  judgment,  mercy  and  charity.  So,  in 
medical  science,  the  ideal  practitioner  is  the  one  alone  who  pos- 
sesses that  versatility  of  talent,  and  makes  that  indefatigable  effort, 
which  impels  him  not  to  neglect  anything  that  will  be  of  any 
advantage  in  the  case  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Never  should  there  be  occasion  for  the  vanishing  shade  of  some 
suffering  or  departed  fellow  being  to  gaze  reproachfully  at  nighti 
on  his  sleepless  couch,  with  a  sad  countenance,  that  would  almost 
seem  to  say,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest"  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
professional  conscience,  not  that  we  should  seek  to  be  able  to  do 
the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  patient  on  our  part,  but  that  we 
should  firmly  insist  that  the  best  should  be  done  that  can  be  done 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  his  or  her  friends. 

How  much  is  involved  in  these  two  points  I  They  open  the  gate 
to  a  pathway,  rugged  and  steep,  over  many  a  mountain  and  through 
many  a  dark  labyrinth,  but  not,  at  the  same  time,  destitute  of 
beauty  and  attraction ;  while  even  its  most  obscure  passages  are 
illumined  by  the  bright  scintillations  of  those  medical  stars  who 
have  toiled  on  before,  and  none  the  less  by  that  of  those  who  are 
comrades  in  the  march. 

In  this,  and  perhaps  m  some  subsequent  papers,  I  propose  to 
indicate  some  of  the  points  in  which  many  of  us  come  short  of  the 
requisite  and  desirable  qualifications  and  conditions,  which  would 
so  greatly  conduce  to  our  usefulness,  as  specialists,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  gynecology. 
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One  18  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  causes  whicli  have  induced,  or 
may  still  be  producing  or  aggravating,  a  morbid  condition,  or 
rather  a  supineness,  which  leads  to  a  laxity  of  effort  in  the  vigi- 
lant search  for  the  many  influences  which  have  brought  about  the 
variation  from  a  normal  condition.  This  is  a  point  which  it  is  very 
important  not  to  n^lect,  however  hard  it  may  be  to  make  the 
desired  discovery.  Many  of  the  causes  of  disease,  so  infinite  in 
variety,  do  not  appear  at  first  glance,  are  not  apparent  to  the  super- 
ficial observer.  Even  a  diligent  search  by  the  medical  detective 
may,  for  a  very  long  time,  reveal  "  nothing  but  dues."  But  so 
very  important  is  the  etiology  of  disease,  that  no  practice  can  be 
other  than  empirical  without  a  tolerably  full  knowledge  of  all 
herein  involved. 

In  other  language,  where  this  is  ignored  or  neglected,  we  are 
experimenting  on  each  patient,  which  we  have  no  right  to  do.  It 
is  not  doing  as  we  should  wish  to  be  done  by.  One  of  the  greatest 
blunders  which  I  have  ever  known,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a  very  estimable  young  lady,  and  created  a  profound  sen- 
sation in  the  whole  community,  was  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
to  perform  an  operation  on  the  uterus,  without  first  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  the  dysmenorrhos  which  the  operation  was  intended  to 
cura 

I  hope  that  no  one  whom  I  now  address  will  ever  attempt  to 
perform  Sims'  operation,  without  firat,  by  introducing  the  sound, 
satisfying  himself  of  the  small  calibre  of  tiie  uterine  neck,  and  thus 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  excruciating  pain 
may  thereby  be  removed. 

I  not  long  since  learned  from  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  afflicted 
for  some  years  with  congestion,  ulceration  and  displacement  of  the 
uterus,  and,  like  one  of  old,  "  had  suffered  many  things  from  many 
physicians,"  only  to  find  herself  growing  no  better,  and  becoming 
greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  that  neither  of  the  eminent  practitioners 
who  had  attended  her  could  assign  any  cause  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  morbid  condition  in  so  chaste  a  young  person.  When  I 
pointed  out  that  the  cause  was  undoubtedly  the  wearing  of  corsets 
and  other  criminal  manner  of  dress,  she  seemed  surprised,  and 
asked,  "Do  you  suppose  that  dressing  in  a  manner  conmion  to 
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nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  my  acquaintances,  can  hurt  me?"  I 
replied,  tbat  I  could  demonstrate  it  to  her  satisfaction,  which  I  did 
by  a  very  little  explanation.  She  was  placed  under  my  care,  after 
making  such  changes  as  I  suggested  in  her  dress.  I  presume  that 
my  general  and  local  medicinal  treatment  might  not  have  varied 
much  from  my  predecessors  in  the  case,  but  she  very  soon 
recoyered,  and  has  since  enjoyed  very  good  health,  and,  having 
learned  wisdom  by  a  very  bitter  experience,  could  not,  I  presume, 
again  be  tempted  to  travel  in  that  wicked  pathway  that  so  many 
of  our  fashionable  ladies  are  heedlessly,  perhaps,  treading.  It  was 
merely  because  I  would  not  undertake  the  treatment  of  the  case 
without  first  ascertaining  the  cause,  and  then  insisting  on  its  entire 
removal 

In  another  case — ^that  of  a  married  lady — ^I  learned  that  no 
one  of  her  former  medical  attendants  had  ever  insisted,  nor  even 
suggested,  that  no  disturbance  of  the  pelvic  viscera  should,  in  her 
case,  be  allowed,  such  as  must  occur  if  coition  was  continued,  and 
was  not  surprised  when  informed  that  it  had  been  indulged  in, 
with  no  little  pain  on  her  part,  from  three  to  seven  times  per  week. 
She,  though  almost  discouraged,  concluded  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  regain  her  lost  health,'promising  faithfully  to  follow  my 
directions  to  the  letter ;  and,  although  I  instituted  no  unusual  medical 
or  surgical  treatment,  she  very  soon  recovered,  and  is  a  happy  wife 
and  mother  to-day.  The  success  here  came  from  my  efforts  to  dis- 
cover the  caase. 

I  might  multiply  examples  to  illustrate  this  principle,  as  I  have 
many  on  my  notes  of  practice,  but  a  few  will  answer  as  well  the 
purpose  which  I  have  in  view.  You  all,  doubtless,  have  samples 
of  the  above  character,  in  some  of  which,  perhaps,  you  may  have 
had  evidence  of  my  own  similar  neglect,  as  I  claim  no  infallibility, 
and  may,  therefore,  not  need  any  admonition  from  me  on  this  sub- 
ject All  such  tend  to  show  how  very  important  it  is  to  learn  why 
the  undesired  conditions  exist ;  what  agencies  have  been  and  are  at 
work,  and  what  can  be  done  to  check  their  imtoward  operation.  In 
our  investigations,  we  should  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  state  of 
health  is  preserved  in  one  nation  and  among  a  given  race,  or  in  one 
age — conditions  that  prove  detrimental,  if  not  absolutely  fatal,  in 
another  nation,  race  or  age  of  men.     To  cite  an  extreme  illustration. 
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the  savage,  who,  in  health,  has  undergone  all  the  terrible  hardships 
incident  to  his  life  in  the  forests,  when  subjected  even  to  the  tem- 
perate life,  differing  so  little  from  his  own,  of  the  early  emigrants  to 
this  country — a  life  with  few  of  the  deleterious  customs  of  succeed- 
ing generations — he  wilts  like  a  sylvan  plant  transported  to  an 
open  field. 

It  might  not  be  philanthropic  to  take  that  opprobrium  of  modern 
life,  the  tramp,  who,  a  few  years  past,  has  been  wandering  about  in 
the  open  air,  "  not  having  where  to  lay  his  head" — give  him  at  once 
a  sheltered  home,  his  health  would  not  at  first  be  thereby  pro- 
moted. The  same  principle  held  true  in  regard  to  our  soldiers  on 
their  first  return  from  field  life,  to  which  they  had  become  inured. 
We  all  know  how  much  worse  patients  feel  when  they  first  abandon 
such  evil  habits  as  using  tobacco,  opium,  ardent  spirits,  or  wearing 
corsets,  and  attempt  to  live  natural  lives.  So  that  while  there  are 
some  principles  that  apply  to  all  nations  and  to  every  age  of  the 
race,  yet  we  should  ask  what  any  special  cause  may  or  would  be 
likely  to  produce  in  the  class  or  the  individual  at  the  present  under 
consideration.  However  deep  may  be  our  investigations,  we  should 
never  be  led  into  the  fallacy  that  we  have  ascertained  all  the  causes 
of  the  morbid  condition,  but  always  be  on  the  alert  for  more 
information. 

Then  on  our  knowledge  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  much 
of  our  success  depends. 

In  taking  a  retrospect,  how  many  of  us  at  various  times  have 
been  inwardly  chagrined  on  learning  (alone,  perhaps)  that  a  very 
incorrect  diagnosis  has  led  us  to  pursue  a  course  of  treatment 
which,  if  not  detrimental,  was  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  case.  If 
any  one  here  has  not  made  such  a  discovery,  I  can  confidently  as- 
sure him  that  he  will  some  time.  It  may  be  after  we  have  made 
every  effort  to  understand  the  case  that  it  has  been  possible  to  put 
forth.  We  shall  suffer  sterner  and  more  severe  rebukes  of  con- 
science if  it  is  in  consequence  of  heedlessness  on  our  part 

I  knew  one  physician  who  had  attained  to  a  position  of  great 
eminence  in  the  profession,  not  by  the  large  number  of  patients  he 
attended — ^for  he  had  but  few — ^but  by  the  minute  and  assiduous 
care  he  bestowed  upon  each  patient,  often  devoting  an  hour  or  two 
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to  the  inrestigataoD,  advice  and  treatment  of  a  case  at  a  rangle 
visit  Of  conrae  most  of  his  patients  were  able  to  pay  him  large 
fees.  Such  a  practitioner  could  and  should  command  lai^e  feee. 
It  was  well  known  that  there  was  no  haphazard  in  his  practice,  and 
I  could  but  admire  the  supreme  confidence  which  a  very  intelligent 
conminnity  reposed  in  his  skill.  When  he  entered  the  room,  a 
deferential  respect  pervaded  all  in  his  presence.  Hia  speech  was 
that  of  one  who,  knowing  whereof  he  affirmed,  carried  conviction 
to  every  heart  All  felt  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever grave,  and  the  confidence  thus  inspired  was  like  a  bright  ray 
of  sunshine  penetrating  the  darkest  recesses  of  every  lonely  heart 
No  doubt  he  sometimes  blundered ;  but  his  mistakes  must  have 
been  fewer  for  his  great  carefulneaa 

Can  wealth  buy  the  professional  comfort  and  peace  that  must, 
in  8pit«  of  the  ingratitude  of  some  small  hearts  who  had  shared 
his  beneficence,  pervade  his  whole  being  ?  It  would  be  cheap  to 
purchase  one  month  from  the  last  year's  experience  of  his  life  with 
the  crown  of  an  empire.  And  yet  every  cme  of  us  may  attain  to 
so  very  happy  and  ezalteda  position  if  individually  and  unitedly 
we  work  for  it 

rv. 

I  have  said  thus  much  to,  in  a  small  part,  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance in  every  way  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  profound 
study  of  each  case.  This  is  of  course  true  in  every  department  of 
practice.  But  in  no  department  is  the  importance  more  manifest 
than  in  that  of  gynecolc^  and  obstetrics.  In  others,  the  recovery 
and  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  happiness  of  those  associated 
is  involved ;  in  this  specialty  we  have  the  weal  and  often  the  veiy 
existence  of  beings  not  yet  in  the  nascent  condition,  and  who  may 
be  the  saviours  of  Uie  world.  I  have  known  physicians  with  as 
good  reputations  as  any  of  you,  to  be  so  careless  in  the  examination 
of  a  pr^nant  woman  of  over  five  months — and  she  the  wife  of 
one  of  them — as  to  treat  the  case  as  a  uterine  or  ovarian  tumor, 
tUl  abortion  came  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  From  all  such 
errors  I  would  say,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us ;"  but  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  occur  in  our  practice,  and  certainly  will,  if  we  do 
not  bestow  more  care  on  each  case  than  is  usually  done. 

We  should  never  be  satisfied  with  what  the  patient  or  her  friends 
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tell  us  about  the  difficulty,  though  it  is  well  to  listen,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  story  that  may  seem  old  to  us  ;  they  love  to  tell  it,  and  we 
may  thereby  obtain  some  points  of  interest  to  us.  We  certainly 
can  thus  gain  an  insight  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  lady  and 
her  environments,  which  will  prove  of  no  small  advantage  in  the 
future  study  of  the  case,  and  will  be  one  of  the  finger  marks  as 
to  the  line  of  mental  treatment 

Should  our  investigations  lead  us  to  suspect  strongly  organic  dis- 
ease, or  displacement  of  the  uterus  in  an  unmarried  lady,  and  it 
does  not  prove  amenable  to  such  treatment  as  at  first  seems 
appropriate,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  insist  on  a  vaginal  examin- 
ation. 

Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  September,  1879. 

(7b  he  eonMfitfedL) 


A  CASE   IN  PRAOTICR 

By  W.  R.  WOODWARD,  M.  D. 

October  lOth, — I  was  called  upon  to  attend  Mrs.  F.  ,  a 

heavy,  plethoric  female  of  sanguine  lymphatic  temperament,  I 
arrived  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient  at  two  p.  m.  The  lady 
was  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  having  what  ap- 
peared to  be  labor  pains  of  an  expulsive  character.  The  patient 
remarked  "  that  it  seemed  as  though  her  inside  would  come  out," 
and  these  pains  occurred  every  few  minutes,  with  regularity.  Upon 
cessation  of  the  pains  vomiting  would  ensue,  with  cramps  in  the 
stomach,  followed  with  convulsions  of  the  whole  system.  Upon 
examination  I  found  that  the  pains  did  not  influence  the  os,  or 
uterus,  but  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  spasmodically  con- 
tracted during  the  presence  of  the  pain.  Pulse  120,  strong  and 
full ;  face  and  eyes  turgid  with  blood ;  head  hot,  with,  throbbing 
pain ;  consciousness  returned  upon  subsidence  of  the  convulsions. 
Eegarding  the  vomiting  and  convulsions,  the  result  of  reflex 
uterine  irritation,  I  immediately  gave  the  patient,  sulph.  morphia, 
\  gr. ;  tine,  of  gelsemium  j  3 ,  at  one  dose,  and  repeated  it  in 
thirty  minutes.  At  four  p.  m.,  the  pain,  vomiting  and  con- 
vulsions had  lessened  considerably.  The  morphia  and  gelsemium 
continued  at  lengthened  intervals  between  the  doses.     Patient 
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had  one  convulsion  at  eight  p.  m.,  and  one  at  four  p.  m.,  in  the 
morning  of  October  11,  which  was  the  last     Qttve  an  enema  of 
warm  water,  with  tine,  lobelia  and  capsicum  to  unload  the  bowels. 
I  will  remark,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  occasion  of  the 
convulsions,  the  woman  suffered  some  considerably  from  urinary 
derangement,  at  one  time  voiding  a  large  amount  of  pale  watery 
urine,  again  small  in  amount,  and  depositing  uric  acid  in  large 
quantities — not  a  trace  of  albumen.     The  lady  also  complained 
of  distention  of  stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  after  eating. 
Begarding  the  urinary  derangement  and  *^he  sense  of  fulness  con- 
sequent  upon  portal  congestion,  podophyllin  and  bitartrate  of 
potassa  was  given  once  in  six  hours,  until  the  liver  was  aroused  to 
action.     I  had  at  hand  vemtrim  and  chloroform,  which  would  have 
been  used  had  the  morphia  and  gelsemium  been  insufficient  to 
allay  the  irritation  and  control  the  convulsions.     The  combination 
of  morphia  with  gelsemium  makes  a  valuable  anodyne  in  instances 
where  the  effect  of  the  gelsemium  is  not  contraindicated,  and  many 
individuals  can  take  the  combination  with  the  happiest  result, 
where  morphia  alone  produces  secondary  disagreeable  symptoms. 
In  all  reflected  irritations,  particularly  where  spasm  results  with 
augmented  arterial  action  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
the  combination  of  morphia  with  gelsemium  is  especially  indi- 
cated.    In  bilious  colic,  when  the  stomach  has  been  relieved  of 
all  indigestible  materials,  and  cot  before,  it  works  like  a  charm. 
Other  medicines  are  necessary  afterward  to  restore  the  perverted 
action  of  the  liver.     In  reflected  irritations  resulting  in  spasm  or 
convulsions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  gelsemium  till 
ifs  peculiar  relaxing  effect  obtains.     Caution  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  administration  of   morphia  in  combination  with  gelsemium, 
that  the  quantity  be  not  too  large  or  too  frequently  repeated,  as 
narcotism  may  ensue,  which  really  is  not  necessary. 

Londonderrj,  Vt,  November,  1879. 

At  Lansing,  Mich.,  Dr.  H.  B.  Baker  reports  the  annual  death 
rate  in  one  thousand,  for  August,  1879,  14.14 ;  for  September, 
10.96 ;  for  October,  9.42 ;  for  November,  18.40 ;  for  December, 
11.78.  A  carefully  prepared  meteorological  record  for  each  day 
accompanies  the  foregoing. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

By    W.    p.    STRICKLAND,    M.   D.,    LL.  D. 

PERSONAL    IDENTITY. 
(Contlnned  from  page  688,  December,  1879.) 

In  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  in  law,  the  question  may  arise 
as  to  the  identity  of  certain  persons.     The  instances  of  identity  of 
the  living  in  which  the  medical  jurist  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
part  as  a  witness,  are  those  where  the  proofs  are  found  to  rest 
alinost  entirely  or  altogether  upon  physiological  facts,  which  he 
alone  can  supply.     The  occasions  on  which  medical  evidence  is 
demanded  will  vary  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  person  to  be  identified  is  suspected  to  have  committed 
a  crime,  whether  recently  or  at  a  remote  period.     Or  again,  where 
the  individual  has  been  abducted  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and  had 
reappeared  in  adult  age  to  claim  recog:nition  by  his  friends,  or  a 
lost  possession,  or  privilege  or  right,  as  in  the  Tichborne  case.     In 
some  of  these  cases,  the  evidence  will  turn  on  corporeal  defects, 
marks  on  the  body,  cicatrices  of  former  wounds  or  diseases,  etc. 
In  oth^  cases  the  evidence  will  turn  on  the  natural  growth  of  the 
body  to  maturity,  or  that  of  time  and  the  accidents  of  life,  climate, 
occupation,  eta,  in  changing  the  personal  appearance. 

In  some  instances,  to  avoid  identification,  a  criminal  or  escaped 
convict  may  have  sought  disguise  by  more  summary  measures,  as 
by  change  of  dress,  shaving  the  head,  or  altering  the  color  or  the 
style  of  adjustment  of  the  hair,  allowing  the  whiskers  to  grow,  or 
cutting  them  ofi  when  previously  worn,  or  by  varying  his  previous 
carriage  or  deportment  With  only  one  of  these  methods  of 
escaping  detection  the  medical  jurist  is  called  to  deal.  In  cases 
of  disputed  or  doubtful  identity,  the  question  has  arisen  in  legal 
medicine  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  disappearance  of  a  scar.  With 
some  this  is  a  disputed  point,  but  as  a  general  rule,  all  scars  result- 
ing from  wounds  and  cutaneous  diseases  which  involve  any  loss  of 
substance,  are  indelible,  the  only  exception  that  can  be  made 
being  m  regard  to  trifling  punctured  wounds,  where  but  little 
violence  has  been  done  to  the  skin,  and  where  there  has  been  no 
loss  of  substance. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  marks  and  scars  made  by 
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the  tattooer  and  by  the  scarification  in  cupping,  are  indelible,  but 
a  case  is  reported  of  a  man,  in  Berlin,  who  had  letters  tattooed  on 
his  arm,  and  scarification  made  by  cupping  several  years  before  his 
death,  and  no  traces  of  the  same  could  be  found,  after  the  most 
careful  medical  exatnination.  These  marks  have  in  numerous 
instances  been  effaced  by  artificial  means,  such  as  the  application 
of  blisters,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  or  other  means  of  producing  sup- 
puration of  the  skin.  The  kind  of  material  employed  by  the 
tattooer  influences  the  permanency  of  the  marks,  vermilion  being 
the  least  and  China  ink  being  the  most  permanent. 

Another  means  resorted  to,  by  those  who  wish  to  destroy  their 
identity,  is  by  changing  the  color  of  the  hair.  This  is  produced  by 
preparations  of  lead,  silver,  bismuth,  lime,  ammonia  being  first 
used  to  remove  the  fatty  substance  from  the  hair.  A  very  com- 
mon agent  is  a  mixture  of  lime  and  oxide  of  lead  in  equal  parts, 
or  three  parts  of  litharge  to  two  of  lime.  This  mixture,  made  into 
a  paste  with  hot  water,  is  applied  to  the  hair  for  four  or  five  hours. 
The  lime  combines  with  the  fatty  matter  of  the  hair,  while  the  lead 
forms  with  the  sulphur  of  the  hair  a  black  sulphide  of  lead.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  use  of  the  above  preparations  for 
coloring  the  hair  are  often  attended  with  dangerous  consequences, 
^uch  as  erysipelas,  excoriations  of  the  skin,  inflammatory  swellings 
of  the  face,  cerebral  disturbances  and  even  permanent  insanity. 

It  is  not  difficult  by  close  inspection,  or  by  the  use  of  chemical 
reagents,  to  detect  the  false  coloring.  The  metallic  sulphides  thus 
formed  can  be  decomposed,  and  the  metals  extracted  by  means  of 
nitric  acid,  for  testing.  The  hair  which  has  been  changed  from  a 
dark  to  a  light  color  by  the  use  of  one  part  of  strong  liquid  chlo- 
rine diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  may  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  natural  color  by  the  use  of  appropriate  testa 

Another  point  calling  the  attention  of  the  medical  jurist  is  the 
identification  of  individuals  by  measurement  of  footprints  made  in 
the  ground.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  impression  of  the 
foot  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  foot  making  it,  for  it  may 
occur  that  the  footprint  may  be  longer  than  the  shoe,  boot  or 
slipper  worn,  or  from  the  depth  of  the  print,  as  it  is  found  that  in 
this  case  it  is  smaller  than  the  foot  which  made  it  Greater 
difficulty  arises  from  the  impression  of  the  naked  foot     If,  for 
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instanoe,  the  foot  has  been  covered  with  blood,  the  impression 
made  can  only  lead  to  the  identity  of  the  suspected  criminal,  when 
the  conformation  of  the  foot  and  the  toes  of  the  party  has  been  so 
peculiar  as  to  have  left  traces  of  that  peculiarity  on  the  staia 
Besides,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  same  foot  varies  in  its  impres- 
sion, according  to  the  modes  of  bringing  it  down,  whether  in  a 
rapid  prc^ression,  or  by  standing  on  the  spot,  or  by  a  slow 
advance. 

Identity  has  often  been  mistaken  by  striking  resemblances  of 
persons.  Gases  have  happened  in  which  persons  have  been  taken 
by  their  friends  from  the  morgue  and  buried,  who  have  afterward 
made  their  appearance.  Identification  has  often  been  accomplished 
by  attention  to  minute  circumstances,  such  as  the  person  being  left 
handed,  in  cases  where  a  particular  wound  or  injury  could  have 
been  inflicted  only  by  a  left  handed  person.  In  a  case  in  which 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  a  witness,  the  prisoner,  when  charged  with 
being  left  handed,  protested  that  he  was  not  When  called  by  the 
court  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  however,  he  unconsciously  held 
up  his  left  hand. 

There  are  certain  medico-legal  points  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
identity  in  the  dead  body,  as  in  cases  of  murder,  accidental  or 
sudden  death,  poisoning,  etc.  There  is  no  period  after  death  when 
these  cases  cease  to  demand  medical  investigation,  and  which 
should  command  the  attention  of  the  medical  jurist  The  special 
points  of  investigation  are,  first,  the  identification  of  the  body  soon 
after  death,  before  decomposition  has  commenced;  second,  the 
dead  body  may  require  to  be  identified  after  the  commencement  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts ;  third,  the  question  of  identity 
may  have  to  be  settled  after  the  body  has  been  mutilated,  or  when 
fragments  only  of  it  can  be  found ;  fourth,  the  dead  body  may 
require  to  be  identified  after  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  The  medical  examiner  will  be  called  on  at  times  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  bones  of  lower  animals  and  man,  whether 
they  are  found  together  or  separately. 

Certain  general  principles  applicable  to  all  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  review,  are  apt  to  arise  in  medico-legal  practice.  These 
relate  to  general  or  spedal  physical  appearances,  whether  in  the 
living  or  the  dead    They  are  as  follows :  The  age  of  the  individual 
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or  the  nearest  approximation.  2.  His  height  3.  The  head,  and 
especially  the  shape  of  its  bones;  the  hairs,  their  number  and 
color ;  the  forehead,  which  may  be  prominent  or  compressed ;  the 
eyebrows,  which  may  be  far  apart  or  meet  at  their  inner  extremi- 
ties ;  the  eyes,  whether  large  or  small,  prominent  or  sunk ;  the 
nose,  which  may  be  long,  short  or  flat ;  the  lips,  whether  large  or 
small,  with  or  without  trace  of  cicatrices ;  the  teeth,  few  in  num- 
ber, or  regularly  placed,  large  or  small ;  the  mouth,  large  or  small ; 
the  chin,  full  or  pitted,  round  or  pointed ;  the  beard,  thin  or  bushy ; 
the  face,  broad  or  long.  4.  the  Tieck^  whether  long  or  short,  thick 
or  thin.  5.  The  chesty  whether  well  formed  or  otherwise;  the 
shoulders,  whether  high  or  the  reverse ;  the  stemuin,  whether  flat, 
sunk  or  prominent  6.  The  ^Zwii,  whether  large  or  smalL  7.  The 
limhs^  including  the  hands  and  feet,  whether  large  or  small ;  the 
fingers,  whether  short  or  long ;  the  knees,  if  turned  in ;  the  ankles, 
whether  more  projecting  than  usual ;  the  lower  limbs  and  feet, 
whether  of  equal  length  and  free  or  not  from  deformity.  8.  The 
geniialsj  if  free  from  any  defects  of  conformation.  9.  Whether  or 
not  any  marks  exist  on  the  skin.  10.  Cicatrices  which  may  have 
followed  bums  or  wounds  or  tumors — ^marks  which  seldom  become 
efiaced,  and  which  may  sometimes,  from  their  seat  or  their  form, 
direction  and  extent,  afford  valuable  indications.  11.  Disclocations 
or  fractureSy  any  traces  of,  discoverable.  Of  these  characteristics, 
the  four  following  are  the  most  important :  height,  state  of  the  bones 
and  form  of  the  skeleton:  teeth,  and  lastly,  the  hair. — From  Manual 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

(lb  be  continued,) 
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At  its  commencement,  November  7,  1879,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment University,  of  California,  graduated  a  cl|iss  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lea  announces  the  early  issue  of  the  following  works 
"  Nettleship  on  the  Eye,"  "  Allen's  Anatomy,"  "  Comil  &  Kanvier's 
Pathological  Histology,"  "Foster's  Physiology,"  "Greene's  Medi- 
cal Chemistry,"  "  Morris  on  Skin  Diseases,"  new  edition  of  "  Rob- 
erts on  Renal  Diseases,"  "  Charcot  on  Nervous  Diseases,"  "  Brun- 
ton's  Materia  Medica,"  "  Woodbury's  Handbook  of  Practice," 
"  Reynolds'  Sjrstem  of  Medicine"  in  three  volumes,  "  Playfair's 
Midwifery,"  third  edition* 
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CALOMEL  CONSIDEEED  AS  A  POISON.* 

By  THOMAS  D.  MITCHELL,  M.  D., 
Prof easor  of  Hateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  Tnauylvanla  UnlTendty. 

The  following  article  is  extracted  from  an  unpnblislied  work, 
designed  as  an  aid  to  medical  practitioners  in  the  management  of 
the  more  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning.  And  as  this  paper  will 
probably  meet  the  eyes  of  many  who  have  belonged  to  my  classes, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  my  book  will  be  put  to 
press  early  in  the  present  season,  and  to  be  ready  for  delivery  in 
the  fall 

To  some,  it  may  seem  strange  to  introduce  calomel  in  this  placa 
'What  ?  calomel  poison  ?  Can  it  be  that  an  article  administered  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  as  a  cathartic,  is  deleterious  ?  It  is 
even  so. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  poisons,  acknowledged  to  be 
virulent,  do  not  always  kill  in  a  short  period,  but  that  fatal  results 
may  be  long  deferred  We  do  not,  for  that  reason,  refrain  from 
designating  the  article  by  its  proper  name ;  and  if  the  enormous 
doses  of  calomel  that  are  sometimes  packed  in  the  stomach,  do  not 
kill  the  patient  directly,  the  circumstances  are  often  so  palpable, 
that  no  honest  man,  competent  to  judge,  could  hesitate  in  pro- 

*Thi8  article  may  be  considered  historic,  written  many  years  since  and  widely 
circulated.  Dr.  MitcheU,  the  author,  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  of  the  allopathic  school  of  medicine.  Extracts  from'  this  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  until  its  paternity  has  almost  been  lost  A  few  months  since,  we 
copied  into  the  Medical  Eclegtio,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  an  extract  from  this 
paper — one  which  is  familiar  to  the  medical  reformers  of  every  class  of  practitioners. 
The  editor  of  the  Padfiejfedical  JouimcU  addresses  us  a  polite  note  of  inquiry,  as  to 
where  the  real  literature  of  this  could  be  found.  I  was  not  certain  on  this  point  my- 
self, and  BO  answered  the  editor,  promising  to  hunt  it  up ;  and  now,  having  foimd 
this  article  published  in  Prof.  John  BelPs  Philadelphia  BulkUn  of  Medical  Science, 
an  organ  of  the  old  school,  I  have  concluded  to  transfer  the  entire  article  into  the 
Medical  Eclectic,  as  a  part  of  the  medical  history  of  this  country.  From  this,  it 
will  be  easy  to  see  what  the  necessity  was  for  the  combined  eiforts  of  reformers  to 
break  up  such  a  pernicious  practice  of  medicine,  and,  to  see  now  what  reason  they 
had  for  rejoicing  at  the  result  This  is  truly  historic;  and  no  one  can  say  that  this 
article  was  not  written  by  one  of  the  best  authors,  and  published  at  that  time  by 
•no  of  the  leading  old  school  medical  joumalB.^i?.  S,  N.) 
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nouncing  a  verdict  against  it  The  only  reason  why  we  do  not 
more  frequently  hear  the  death  of  a  neighbor  attributed  to  calomel, 
is  because  we  have  become  so  familiar  with  it  as  a  remedy,  that 
we  think  of  it  in  no  other  light 

An  old  medical  writer  (Hofibnan),  so  old,  indeed,  that  his  books 
are  unknown,  except  by  name,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  profession, 
mentions  two  cases  of  the  fatal  action  of  calomel,  in  boys  from  12 
to  16  years  of  age.  Neither  of  these  fell  as  if  shot  by  a  rifle,  or 
instantly  killed  by  prussic  acid.  The  one  died  on  the  sixth  day, 
after  vomiting  severely,  having  constant  tremors  of  the  extremities, 
restlessness  and  great  anxiety ;  the  other  did  not  live  quite  so  long 
a  period.  Even  yet  farther  back,  we  find  the  injurious  effects  of 
calomel  noticed.  In  1692,  according  to  the  ifisceUanea  OuriosOj 
death  was  the  result  of  half  an  ounce  of  calomel,  taken  accidentally ; 
vomiting  soon  came  on,  slight  acridity  of  the  throat  and  fauces, 
profuse  darkness,  prostration  of  strength  and  torpor  of  the  external 
senses ;  death,  in  a  little  over  24  hours,  closed  the  scene.  In  this 
case,  the  poisonous  dose  was  taken  accidentally ;  and  can  it  excite 
wonder  that  doses  quite  as  large,  given  by  design,  and  even  for 
good  ends,  should  kill  in  24  hours,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer 
period? 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  irritant  quality  of 
calomel,  but,  as  I  think,  unnecessarily.  That  it  is  an  irritant,  in 
many  cases,  all  the  symptoms  conspire  to  make  manifest ;  yet,  if  it 
be  taken  in  excessive  portions,  it  may  evince  a  direct  sedative  or 
narcotic  power,  may  paralyze  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  kill, 
without  effecting  a  single  evacuation.  The  various  and  even 
opposite  action  of  calomel,  as  here  hinted  at,  is  witnessed  by  prac- 
titioners repeatedly;  and  the  same  is  also  remarked  of  tartar 
emetic  and  other  remedies  So  changeable  are  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  epidemics,  so  unequal  the  conditions  of  the  system 
in  different  seasons,  that  we  are  often  disappointed  in  our  reason- 
able expectation  of  therapeutic  operations.  The  truth  of  these  re- 
marks is  well  illustrated  in  the  account  of  fever  as  it  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  Virginia  in  several  successive  years,  by  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  reported  in  VoL  5th  of  the  American  Medical  Reoarder.  "  In 
1818,"  says  Dr.  L.,  '^  from  6  to  10  grains  tartar  emetic,  and  from  16 
to  20  grains  of  calomel,  operated  like  a  charm.    In  1819,  less  than 
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from  25  to  40  grains  of  emetic  tartar  would  not  excite  vomiting ; 
and  tbe  doses  of  carthartics  had  to  be  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  case  of  a  patient  is  stated  who  took  nine  drachms  of 
calomel,  with  6il,  salts  and  jalap,  without  any  emetic,  cathartic  or 
silagogue  effect.  I  never  could  tell,"  says  the  writer,  "  what  be- 
came of  the  calomel." 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  say,  that  calomel  may  be  changed  into 
corrosive  sublimate  in  the  stomach,  if  common  salt  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  be  present  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  much  of  the 
deleterious  agency  of  pure  calomel  is  assignable  to  this  agency. 
Thousands  take  it  every  day,  in  moderate  doses,  with  no  bad 
effect,  whose  stomachs  are  as  likely  to  contain  the  agents  said  to  con- 
vert it  into  the  bichloride,  as  are  the  stomachs  of  other  persons. 
In  truth,  we  are  not  of  those  who  believe  the  stomach,  in  all  cases, 
a  mere  chemical  retort,  in  which  precisely  the  same  decompositions 
and  recompositions  occur  that  take  place  out  of  the  body.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  and  teach  that  the  vital  powers  are  capable  of 
effecting  changes  that  are  impracticable  by  the  same  amount  of 
chemical  agency  out  of  the  body,  and  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  apart  from  the  vital  energies.  Oxides  and  salts  are  decom- 
posed, and  metallic  matter  deposited,  under  a  temperature  never 
exceeding  100  degrees  Fahr.,  while  the  same  compoimds,  out  of 
the  body,  require,  for  decomposition,  three  or  four  times  that 
amount  of  temperature. 

In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  calomel  that  will  exert  a  poisonous 
influence,  we  remark  that  this  must,  from  necessity,  be  indefinite, 
inasmuch  as  different  persons  taking  the  same  dose  may,  if  rightly 
inspected,  present  much  diversity  of  constitutional  peculiarity,  ex- 
emplified especially  in  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowela  Hence, 
the  varied  results  from  equal  quantities  of  other  active  medicines, 
taken  by  the  same  person  at  different  times. 

The  English  writers,  who  have  quoted  some  accounts  of  large 
doses  of  calomel,  as  employed  in  India  and  in  this  country,  have 
yet  to  learn  what  is  meant  by  large  doses.  Christison,  well  in- 
formed as  he  is,  has  been  able  to  cite  the  use  of  this  medicine  to 
uo  greater  extent  than  840  grains  in  eight  days,*  and  he  gets  that 
fact  from  the  American  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences^  VoL  27.  What  will 
he  say  of  tablespoonful  doses  every  hour,  until  the  patient  held, 
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somewhere  between  the  mouth  and  rectum,  a  pound  of  that  article  ? 
That  such  doses  have  been  given,  is  just  as  susceptible  of  proof  as 
the  fact  that  calomel  is  employed  at  alL  I  have  known  it  pre- 
scribed in  teaspoonful  doses,  as  if  it  were  calcined  magnesia.  And 
there  is  now  remaining,  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  in  Lexington, 
the  last  of  twelve  po^  Je.'s,  ordered  for  a  cholera  patient  in  1883, 
which  contains  one  ounce  of  calomel.  Eleven  of  the  same  size 
were  actually  administered,  but  the  patient  died  before  the  twelfth 
could  be  given.  The  reader  who  may  desire  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  facts  in  this  relation,  is  referred  to  the  American  edition 
of  Pereria's  Materia  Medica^  published  in  1840,  at  Philadelphia. 

That  some  persons  who  took  enormous  doses  of  calomel,  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera,  have  survived  the  effects  of  the 
remedy,  is  not  denied.  But  I  know  it  to  be  as  true,  that  thousands 
recovered  who  took  no  larger  doses  than  ten  grains  of  calomel, 
with  one  of  opium,  at  suitable  intervals.  And  the  melancholy 
record,  if  it  could  be  written  out,  would  show  that  the  mammoth 
doses  have,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  induced  a  total  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  living  system,  deteriorated  every  solid  fibre,  as  well  as 
the  whole  circulating  mass,  and  thus  accelerated  the  fearful  ravages 
of  the  epidemic. 

I  arrived  in  a  town  in  the  far  West  some  years  ago,  just  as  the 
cholera  had  spent  its  force  upon  the  populace.  Of  one  thousand 
persons,  one  hundred  and  forty  were  cut  off  in  about  four  weeks. 
From  some  of  the  medical  attendants  I  learned  enough  to  assure 
me  that  if  the  cholera  had  killed  the  people,  calomel  had  also  a 
share  in  producing  the  terrible  results.  A  case  was  detailed,  on 
the  most  undoubted  authority,  in  which  that  medicine  was  forced 
into  the  victim  without  measure ;  and,  although  his  death  was  a 
little  delayed,  the  soft  parts  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  etc.,  fell  out  a 
putrid  mass,  indicative  of  the  horrid  ravages  of  the  disease  and 
remedy  conjoined.  And  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  hundreds  of 
cases  that  might  be  gathered  with  ease  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Now  I  care  not  how  these  and  other  deleterious  effects 
of  calomel  are  brought  about,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned. 
The  how  does  not -affect  the  reality,  I  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
a  fact,  but  that  defect  does  not  annihilate  it  Who  has  ever  seen 
cholera  patients  die  in  like  horrid  circumstances,  under  the  most 
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simple  treatment  practiced  in  its  early  history?  And  how  will 
any  one  attempt  to  explain  the  aggravation  of  circumstances,  the 
disgusting  scenes  referred  to,  where  the  tablespoonful  doses  have 
been  employed,  apart  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  remedial 
agent  mainly  relied  on  ? 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice,  in  this  place,  a  discussion  had 
in  March,  1848,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London,  on  the  agency  of  calomel  in  inducing  that 
horrid  sloughing  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  etc.,  that  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  death  in  young  children.  We  agree  with  all  the  speakers, 
and  believe  that  a  disease  of  this  kind  may  arise  independently  of 
mercurial  medicine,  while  we  are  equally  confident  that  it  often 
has  a  mercurial  origin.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  president  of 
the  society,  who  quoted  a  case  that  had  lately  fallen  under  his 
notice,  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

We  have  seen  cases  of  the  kind  referred  to,  that  could  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  morbific  influence  of  calomel  unwisely 
administered.  It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  learn  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  and  from  subsequent  publications,  that 
this  disease  is  manageable  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  chloride  of 
potash.  Dr.  Hunt  gives  from  one  to  two  scruples  of  the  salt  in  12 
hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  The  happy  effects  are 
visible  in  48  hours,  and  the  remedy  will  succeed  if  administered 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  serious  exhaustion.  The  medicine  is 
readily  taken  in  sugar  or  syrup. 

A  very  interesting,  but  not  fatal,  case  of  poisoning  by  calomel  is 
reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  November, 
1888.  About  one  ounce  was  swallowed  by  a  young  female  acci- 
dentally, in  mistake  for  calcined  magnesia;  two  hours  elapsed 
before  the  error  was  detected,  and  yet  no  obvious  effect  had  been 
produced,  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  milk  in  which  the  article 
was  mixed. 

That  the  dose  had  partially  paralyzed  the  stomach  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  30  grains  of  ipecacuanha  had  no  effect, 
and  a  like  dose  was  called  for  in  order  to  set  up  vomiting.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  20  grains  or  less  would  have  sickened  her. 
A  large  bulk  of  calomel  was  discharged  at  once,  entangled  in  a 
thick,  ropy  mass,  made  up  of  coagulated  milk  and  other  sub- 
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stances,  which  rendered  the  calomel,  to  a  certain  extent,  harmlesa 
Gentle  cathartics  were  given,  and  the  girl  recovered  in  three  days 
without  any  untoward  result  Had  the  same  quantity  of  calomel 
been  taken  at  bed  time,  and  the  fact  been  undetected  till  the  next 
day,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  issue  would  have  been  far  less 
favorabla 

There  are  some  practitioners  whose  practice  in  the  use  of  calo- 
mel, in  diseases  that  do  not  quickly  run  their  course,  can  hardly 
be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  poisoning.  For  example:  A 
physician  devoted  to  calomel  gives  it  in  40  or  60  grain  doses, 
three  times  a  day,  or  every  two  hours  in  a  bilious  pleurisy,  as  he 
calls  it,  expressly  to  set  up  free  salivation.  That  is  the  desidera- 
turn,  and  is  held  to  be  synonymous  with  cure.  But  is  the  patient 
cured  ?  Let  us  see.  His  tongue  is  protruded  out  of  his  mouth, 
the  face  greatly  swollen,  and  the  saliva  streaming  out  at  the  rate  of 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  in  24  hours ;  but  the  patient  is  still  swallow- 
ing the  calomel  powders  (disguised  with  cochineal),  two  scruples 
at  a  dose,  several  times  a  day.  You  ask  the  doctor  what  this 
means,  and  he  replies :  ''  Oh,  sir,  the  disease  is  broken ;  the  man 
will  be  well  in  a  few  days ;  I  am  giving  these  small  powders  to 
puige  what  mercury  he  has  taken  out  of  the  system."  And  what 
then  ?  The  system  is  sinking,  the  powers  of  life  are  fast  ebbing, 
and  in  a  week  the  man  is  in  his  grave. 

Now  if  this  use  of  calomel,  after  salivation  has  been  established, 
be  not  a  species  of  poisoning,  I  beg  the  executors  of  Noah  Webster 
to  get  out  a  new  edition  of  his  dictionary  to  provide  for  such  cases. 
Does  any  one  inquire  if  the  practice  alluded  to  is  not  a  very  rare 
occurrence?  Alas,  for  society!  it  is  but  too  common  in  many 
portions  of  our  country,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  should  be 
spoken  of  in  the  language  of  undissembled  rebuke. 

The  remarks  just  made  are  intended  mainly  to  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  our  profession  to  the  rash,  inconsiderate  routine,  and  purely 
mechanical  manner,  in  which  calomel  is  dealt  out  to  patients  in  the 
south  and  south  western  portion  of  our  country.  A  devotion  to 
theory  should  never  blind  any  practitioner  so  effectually  as  to  lead 
him  to  adopt  a  system,  but  because  he  has  been  taught  that  it  is 
the  true  sjrstem.  Nor  should  he  allow  himself  to  be  so  much 
enamored  of  a  remedy  as  to  fancy  it  cannot  harm  ;  yea,  that  with- 
out its  aid  he  can  do  nothing  in  the  management  of  diseases. 
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The  moment  he  xeaches  this  point,  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  are 
clogged.    Gk)  backwards  he  may,  but  to  advance  is  not  practicable. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  singular  in  denouncing  the  abuse  of 
calomel  as  little  better,  or  rather  do  better,  than  poisoning,  be  it 
remembered  that  our  best  writers  thus  regard  excessive  salivation. 
Hence  the  repeated  essays  to  show  the  pernicious  effects  of  mer- 
cury, in  every  form,  to  establish  in  the  system  that  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  often  unmanageable  product  of  calomel  and  other 
mercurials  known  by  the  appropriate  name  of  mercurial  disease. 
The  ignorant  and  empirical  use  of  the  remedy  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  morbid  state,  worse,  in  some  respects,  than  the  disease  it  was 
intended  to  remove.  We  allude  not  here  to  syphilis  alone,  but  to 
a  variety  of  acute  and  chronic  affections,  which,  in  the  crude  judg- 
ment of  some  practitioners,  are  curable  only  by  salivation.  Who 
does  not  know  that,  to  save  the  trouble  of  reading  and  observation^ 
hundreds  of  physicians  pour  in  mercurial  medicines  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  suppose  a  foetid  drain  from  the  mouth 
for  weeks  or  months  will  infallibly  cure  ? 

My  readers  doubtless  recollect  a  short  article  that  made  its 
appearance  in  many  of  our  newspapers  not  long  since,  in  the  shape 
of  a  denunciation  of  calomeL  The  authorship  of  this  publication 
was  reputed  to  have  its  location  in  the  uppermost  chair  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  even  that  elevated  post  did  not 
prove  a  screen  from  the  shafts  of  opposition,  and,  I  may  say,  of 
malice.  Very  sudden,  however,  the  vane  turned  completely  round, 
and  the  poor  Thompsonian  had  the  lash  applied  most  lib^:ally  for 
this  mortal  sin.  Among  the  foremost  to  be  severe  in  their  denun- 
ciations, were  some  who  profess  to  be  champions  of  what  is  called 
Southern  pr<icticej  just  as  if  any  kind  of  practice  might  be  tolerated, 
right  or  wrong,  on  the  naked  score  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Now,  I  care  not  w?u)  wrote  the  article  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  half  so  much  as  I  care  whether  it  he  true.  And  as  I 
profess  to  have  as  much  respect  for  Southern  practice  in  medicine 
as  any  other  man,  so  far  as  that  practice  is  correct,  a  quotation 
from  an  essay,  written  in  the  South  twenty  years  ago  by  a  gentle- 
man of  acknowledged  talents,  will  be  presented  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  those  who  denounced  Professor  Chapman  very  recently, 
for  similar  sentiments  and  views,  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by 
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him.  The  author,  from  whose  paper  I  quote,  has  resided  in  Ala- 
bama more  than  twenty  years,  and,  but  for  a  chronic  disease  that 
has  greatly  enfeebled  bim,  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  known 
several  years  ago  as  professor  of  theory  and  practice  in  one  of  the 
most  respectable  schools  in  America. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  Vol.  2,  page  42 
(1828),  Dr.  Heustis,  then  of  Cahaba,  Alabama,  thus  spoke :  "  The 
horrid  spectacles  frequently  to  be  seen  as  the  consequences  of  mer- 
curial treatment,  are  shocking  to  humanity  and  disgraceful  to  the 
profession.  Even  were  mercury  the  only  alternative,  that  life  is 
dearly  purchased  which  is  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing 
that  renders  life  desirabla  The  constitution  is  broken  and  de- 
stroyed ;  the  person  maimed  and  disfigured,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
recognized  by  the  unfortunate  suflEerer  himself — an  object  of  pity 
and  horror  to  his  friends.  Deprived  of  their  teeth,  or  perhaps  their 
jaws,  we  sometimes  see  these  pitiable  objects  with  distorted  fea- 
tures,  the  cheeks  and  palate  partly  destroyed  by  mortification,  and 
the  remaining  portions  cicatrized  into  an  unsightly  knot,  with  the 
mouth  twisted  from  its  natural  position,  drawn  obliquely  toward 
the  ear,  and  the  lips  and  cheeks  consolidated  with  the  gums. 

"  Calomel  is  often  given,  to  a  great  extent,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  a  fever,  without  inducing  any  sensible  eflEects ;  and  it  is 
only  after  the  solution  of  the  disease,  when  convalescence  is  about 
to  ensue,  that  this  latent  poison  breaks  forth  with  tenfold  vio- 
lence. The  patient  who,  a  day  or  two  previously,  flattered  him- 
self with  a  speedy  recovery,  now  finds  himself  sadly  disappointed, 
and  is  doomed  to  undergo  a  factitious  disease  more  tedious  than 
the  first" 

But  it  may  be  said  that  further  experience  probably  altered  this 
Southern  practitioner's  views.  Let  us  see.  In  1886  he  resided  at 
Mobile,  and,  if  living,  is  there  stilL  I  need  not  say  that  Mobile  is 
a  sickly  post,  as  that  point  has  been  abundantly  made  out  In  the 
same  Medical  Journal^  Vol.  19,  we  find  an  essay  from  the  same  pen, 
in  which,  while  the  excellent  virtues  of  calomel  are  noticed,  he 
thus  writes :  "  In  this  way  (speaking  of  bilious  fever)  I  have 
known  an  artificial  disease  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  daily 
exhibition  of  calomel;  and  because  a  flow  of  saliva  was  not 
excited,  it  was  concluded  that  the  medicine  had  not  exerted  its 
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specific  effect,  or  not  been  given  in  sufficient  quantily.  It  was 
therefore  poshed  further,  and  sloughing  and  mortification  of  the 
gums,  cheeks  and  fauces,  and  death  itself  followed  in  the  train. 
Let  the  young  practitioner,  therefore,  beware  of  the  dangerous 
rock  on  which  so  many  lives  have  been  prematurely  lost" 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  old  Southern  physician,  in  a  South- 
em  climate,  touching  the  pernicious  agency  of  calomel;  not  in 
syphilis,  but  in  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  climata  And  if  it  were 
needful  to  add  further  testimony  of  a  similar  character,  it  could  be 
adduced  in  abundance. 

The  distinguished  British  surgeon,  Mr.  Idston,  says  he  does  not 
believe  that  any  man  ever  lost  the  bones  of  his  head  or  face  by 
syphilis  alona     To  mercury,  chiefly,  he  attributes  the  result 

We  may  go  even  further,  and  say,  that  to  put  a  man's  system, 
needlessly,  in  such  a  condition  as  will  expose  him  to  the  hazard  of 
life,  from  mere  contingencies,  is  so  much  like  poisoning,  that  we 
have  not  a  sufficient  quantum  of  discriminating  tact  to  point  out 
the  differenca  And  who  does  not  know  that  a  sudden  exposure 
(perhaps  unavoidable)  to  a  cold  rain  has  so  violently  affected  the 
salivated  man,  as  to  cut  short  his  days  by  a  fatal  metastasis  ?  We 
are  not  ignorant  that,  under  the  wisest  management,  and  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  physicians,  his  patient  may  be  profusely  sali- 
vated ;  but  that  belongs  to  the  casualties,  and  differs  wholly  from 
the  case  of  deliberate,  intended,  profuse  salivation,  as  the  sine  qua 

non  of  cure. — PhiL  Bulletin  Med  Science,  edited  by  Prof.  Jno.  BeU. 

«^»» 

The  '*JVeu;  PreparcUions  "  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Therapeu- 
tic Oazette.  It  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  therapeutics,  edited 
by  Dr.  William  Brodie,  and  published  by  Geo.  S.  Davis,  Detroit, 
Mich.  In  its  enlarged  field,  it  will  prove  even  more  serviceable  to 
the  profession  than  in  the  past 

The  closing  exercises  of .  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New 
York  will  take  place  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  February  26, 
1880,  and  will  be  held  at  Masonic  Hall,  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street  The  friends  of  the  college  are  respectfully 
invited  to  attend  these  exercises.  The  Alumni  Association  of  this 
college  wUl  meet  at  the  college  building,  at  ten  o'clock  &  m.,  on 
Friday,  February  27,  1880.  All  the  members  are  requested  to  be 
present 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS. 


BDUCATED   PHYSICIANS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about  forty 
thousand  physicians,  and  of  this  number  there  are  only  about 
twenty  thousand  who  have  graduated  at  any  medical  college,  and 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  others  have  only  attended  one  or 
more  courses  of  medical  lectures. 

While  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  some  men  may  be  well 
qualified  to  practice  medicine  without  having  attended  medical 
lectures,  it  will  not  hold  good  as  a  general  rule ;  for  even  under  the 
most  rigid  regulations  of  medical  colleges,  the  acquirements  are 
even  more  superficial  than  are  desirable,  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  the  term  occupied  by  a  course 
of  lectures  in  some  medical  colleges,  are  too  short  It  would  be 
better  both  for  the  profession  and  the  community  if  the  term  of 
study  was  increased  very  much,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  course 
of  medical  lectures,  which  ought  to  be  at  least  five  or  six  months ; 
and  it  would  even  be  better  if  students  would  attend  three  or 
more  courses  before  graduating,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  even  then 
they  would  not  have  made  too  great  proficiency  in  medical  knowl- 
edge. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  this  system  of  medical  education 
would,  in  consequence  of  such  a  prolonged  study,  prevent'  many 
young  men  from  engaging  in  the  study  of  medicina  This  might 
be  the  case  in  a  few  instances,  but  then  those  who  did  would  be 
so  much  better  qualified,  that  the  number  required  would  be  pio- 
portionably  less. 

Custom  requires  a  man  to  become  qualified  as  a  competent 
mechanic,  to  devote  from  three  to  six  years  constant  and  untiring 
application,  while  thousands  of  men  consider  themselves  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  dif&cult 
professions,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  community  in  which 
they  reside,  after  a  very  short  time  of  preparation,  often  not  more 
than  a  few  months ;  and  such,  too,  are  sometimes  sustained  and 
encouraged  by  a  confiding  people.  This  is  calculated  in  itself  to 
lower  the  standard  of  acquirements,  and  cause  the  death  of  thou- 
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sands,  by  &Iling  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  competent  to 
render  aid  in  time  of  greatest  danger. 

It  is  time  the  profession  was  awakened  to  the  great  importance 
of  a  higher  standard  of  medical  attainments,  and  it  is  also  time  the 
public  were  looking  into  this  matter  for  their  own  protection. 
They  should,  in  every  instance,  claim  the  right  to  know  of  every 
physician,  who  has  or  may  locate  in  their  vicinity  to  practice 
medicine,  what  are  his  qualifications,  how  long  he  has  studied,  and 
whether  he  is  a  graduate  of  any  medical  college  or  not  The 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  medical  education  at  this  time  are  so  great, 
that  every  man  should  be  required  to  have  obtained  a  liberal  one 
before  he  begins  to  deal  out  drugs  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician. 

We  hope  that,  in  every  instance,  when  any  one  sets  himself  up 
as  an  Eclectic  physician,  he  may  be  required  by  his  patrons  to  pro- 
duce evidence  of  his  qualifications,  and  whether  he  is  a  graduate 
or  not  If  the  people  take  this  matter  in  hand,  the  reform  will 
soon  be  accomplished,  for  it  is  they  who  are  most  interested.  We 
will  continue  to  appeal  to  both  the  people  and  the  profession  until 
our  branch  of  it  at  least  is  fully  represented  by  equally  competent 
and  educated  physicians,  and  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  co-operation  of 
others  in  the  profession  in  establishing  this  reform.  Many  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  practice  without  having  graduated,  and  find 
it  hard  to  leave  their  business  to  attend  college ;  others  think  it 
not  necessary,  and  some  complain  of  want  of  means.  We  will 
ask  all  such,  if  they  feel  they  are  following  the  convictions  of  their 
own  minds  upon  this  subject,  in  view  of  the  responsible  position 
they  are  assuming,  when  they  must  know  that  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  practice  medicine?  We  do  really  hope  that  no  one 
engaging  in  the  practice  of  medicine  will  fail  to  embrace  the  very 
first  opportunity  of  attending  a  medical  school,  and  continue  until 
he  becomes  regularly  and  fully  educated  in  his  profession,  and 
feels  himself  able  to  combat  successfully  the  many  destroyers  of 
human  life  and  health,  and  by  all  means  pursue  the  study  of  legiti- 
mate medicine,  and  postpone  the  study  of  all  au^liaries  until  the 
first  is  accomplished. 

The  Medical  News  and  Library  has  been  combined  with  the 
Monthly  Abstradj  under  the  name  of  Medical  News  and  Abstract 
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EGLEOTICISIC,  THE  AMVBICAN  IDEA. 

Whether  sectarianism  in  medicine  shall  continue  to  retard  the 
march  of  intellect  in  the  field  of  the  healing  art,  confusing  and 
weaning  men  of  science  from  an  impartial  investigation  of  the 
theories  on  which  the  various  systems  are  based,  can  alone  be 
answered  by  future  generations.  The  embittered  partisan  contests 
of  the  present  day  have  certainly  not  tended  to  secure,  for  rational 
medicine,  that  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 

When  we  think  how  important  the  mission  of  the  phjrsician  ia — 
how  much  the  conmiunity  depends  upon  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  dispensers  of  health  inducing  reme- 
dies— it  would  seem  that  conmion  benevolence.  Christian  charity, 
and  individual  kindness,  would  induce  those  who  have  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  the  physician,  to  pause,  lay  aside  their  pre- 
judices, and  examine  the  claims  of  Eclecticism  upon  the  attention  of 
all  who  prescribe  for  the  sick.  Eclecticism  asks  only  a  trial,  fair 
and  judicious;  and  if  it  cannot  stand  the  tests  of  examination  and 
application,  let  it  give  place  to  some  other  more  correct  system. 
Here  is  a  system  of  practice,  which  is  founded  on  reason  and  the 
highest  acquirements  of  other  systems — b,  system  which  carefully 
examines  every  new  principle,  tests  every  new  remedy,  adopts  the 
demonstrative  facts  and  principles  of  all  systems,  and  presents 
much  to  the  physician  unknown  to  other  schools,  which,  in  short, 
courts  investigation — which  demonstrates  its  correctness  by  its  suc- 
cessful results ;  and  yet  many  practitioners  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its 
merits.  It  would  seem  that  physicians  do  not  wish  to  know  the 
best  means  of  curing  disease.  But  young  men,  who  have  reputa- 
tions to  gain,  are  beginning  to  learn  its  worth ;  and  we  have  an 
abiding  faith  that  all  sects  must  soon  give  way  to  the  onward 
march  of  this  republican  and  rational  system  of  medicina 


PISCIDIA  ERYTHRINA— JAMAICA  DOGWOOD. 
Bt  JAMES  SCOTT,  M.  B.  C.  S.,  Ena.,  Kivmtov,  Jamaml. 

According  to  my  experience  in  Jamaica,  having  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  practice,  the  piscidia  erythrina,  Jamaica  dogwood, 
has  not  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes  by  practitioners  in  the 
island.     I  have  never  met  one  who  seems  to  have  given  any  atten- 
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tion  to  the  plant,  or  who  has  ever  considered  the  therapeutical 
properties  or  nses  of  any  portion  of  it  All  that  has  been  known 
is,  that  the  bark  of  the  root  is  employed  for  taking  fish  in  some  of 
the  larger  rivers,  into  which  a  certain  quantity  is  thrown  with  the 
certainty  of  stupefying  or  narcotizing  a  large  number.  No  doubt 
it  has  been  known  to  medical  men  that  the  piscidia  erythrina  is  a 
powerful  narcotic,  from  its  having  so  acted,  and  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  have  satisfied  themselves  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting 
such  an  influence  on  the  human  subject ;  but  it  has  not  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  it  has  never  been  employed  by  them. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  exact  time,  but  some  years  ago 
my  respected  colleague,  the  late  Dr.  McGrrath,  and  myself,  being 
then  in  charge  of  the  public  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum  of  this 
city,  it  was  thought  desirable,  in  the  treatment  of  a  certain  class  of 
patients  in  the  latter  institution,  to  test  the  power  of  the  dogwood 
as  a  sedative  and  narcotia  This  determination  was  come  to  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  morphia  and  other  preparations  of 
opium,  as  well  as  several  known  sedatives,  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  more  particularly  in  those  cases  where  there  was  consider- 
able excitement  or  restlessness.  Being  early  in  the  year  when  we 
made  this  resolve,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  gather  the  roots,  to 
wait  until  the  month  of  April,  the  period  of  inflorescence,  the  trees 
being  then  deprived  of  their  leaves.  Of  the  bark  of  these  roots 
a  tincture  was  prepared  according  to  the  formula  recommended  by 
Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Plymouth,  England,  and  which  was  found  in 
the  appendix  to  the  "  United  States  Dispensatory."  It  may  be 
repeated  here :  "  Macerate  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  coarse  powder, 
in  four  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  filter.     The  dose  is  a  fluid  drachm." 

The  medicine  in  the  dose  suggested  was  prescribed  for  lunatics, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  who,  under  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary narcotics  that  were  given  in  full  and  repeated  doses,  could 
obtain  no  sleep.  When  administered,  the  effect  was  most  remark- 
abla  In  some  cases  sleep  was  soon  produced,  and  on  awaking  the 
patient  was  comparatively  tranquil  and  quiet ;  whilst  in  others  of 
a  rather  more  severe  character,  it  was  necessary  at  short  intervals 
to  repeat  the  dose,  until  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  medicine  waa 
manifest 
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I  write  from  memory,  but  the  good  results  of  this  powerful  and 
valuable  narcotic  were  invariably  apparent,  and  most  certainly, 
after  its  use  for  a  few  days,  there  was  marked  tranquillity  of  the 
patient,  and  an  improvement  in  his  condition.  So  valuable  was 
this  medicine  considered,  being  the  only  narcotic  which  it  was  dis- 
covered had,  at  the  time,  any  decided  efifect  upon  lunatics,  that  for 
a  series  of  years,  and  so  long  as  Dr.  McGrath  and  myself  had 
charge  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  fresh  roots  were  gathered  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  the  tincture  was  prepared  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  fully  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  and  it  was  uninterruptedly 
employed  as  the  only  narcotic,  among  the  many  in  use  and  at  com- 
mand, which  appeared  to  passess  special  sedative  influence  in 
allaying  the  excitement  and  overcoming  the  sleeplessness  of  a 
particular  class  of  lunatic  patienta 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  use  of  the  piscidia  ery- 
thrina  externally.  It  is  not  improbable  that  with  aconite,  if  so 
used  in  certain  forms  of  neuralgia,  relief  might  be  afforded.  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  employ  it  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  infu- 
sion on  any  abraded  surface,  either  where  there  was  cutaneous 
eruption  or  ulceration.  In  a  case  of  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
knee  and  ankle  joints,  where  the  skin  was  unbroken  in  any  part, 
the  patient's  extremities  having  been  placed  and  kept  for  a  short 
time  in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  root,  he  evinced  such  alarming 

symptoms  in  connection  with  his  respiration  and  circulation  as  to 
lead  to  their  quick  removal  Having  recovered  from  this  state,  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  he  had  derived  considerable  benefit,  so 
far  as  his  rheumatic  complaint  was  concerned ;  but  I  have  since  been 
informed  that  the  dogwood,  whether  in  the  form  of  tincture  or 
decoction,  should  be  used  with  much  caution  externally. — Thera- 
peutic OazeUe,  January^  1880. 

THE  MEDICAL  ECLECTIC. 

While  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  subscribers  for  the 
aid  that  they  have  rendered  the  cause  of  Eclectic  medicines,  through 
their  co-operation,  we  would  still  ask  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
Now  we  are  prepared  to  receive  their  subscriptions,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  volume  seven,  1880.  The  journal  will  be,  as  heretofore,  a 
representative  of  the  Eclectic  system  of  medicine  and  organ  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  intended  to  meet  every  demand  required  by  the  whole 
medical  professioa 
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SOCIETY   MEETINaS. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THB  PRESIDENT,  W.  S.  LATTA,  OP   LINCOLN, 
NBB.,  TO  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION   OF  NEBRASKA. 

Gentlemen  and  Fellows:  Iq  conformity  to  an  established 
rule  in  medical  associations,  I  have  prepared  a  few  words  of  con- 
gratalation  and  counsel,  which  I  hope  will  be  approved  by  you,  and 
received  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

We  are  not  here  as  a  "  mutual  admiration  society  "  merely — to 
pass  compliments  on  each  other,  or  upon  that  branch  of  the  med- 
ical profession  to  which  we  belong,  but  to  qualify  our  minds  for  the 
great  work  allotted  to  us ;  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  of 
some  of  the  achievements  made  by  our  school  of  medicine,  Eclec- 
tics of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Eclectics  have  revolutionized  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  doing  the  same  thing  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Eclectics  furnish  a  long  catalogue  of  medicines,  which 
the  old  school  and  homoeopaths  are  forced  to  employ,  although  in 
a  piratical  way,  giving  credit  for  them  where  it  does  not  belong,  or 
carefully  concealing  their  origin. 

It  is  the  mission  of  Eclectics  to  go  before  as  pioneers  and  work 
out  the  way,  and  the  old  fogies  of  allopathy  and  placebo  venders  of 
homoeopathy  will  be  compelled  to  follow.  Our  work  is  not  that 
of  the  charlatan  or  empiric,  but  intelligent,  liberal  and  progressive. 
We  are  not  only  liberal  but  fair,  accepting  every  improvement 
that  will  bear  the  test  of  experience,  and  giving  due  credit  to  its 
source.  We  invite  to  our  ranks  every  liberal  physician  who  is 
sufficiently  educated,  and  who  has  the  integrity  and  moral  courage 
to  break  away  from  the  trammels  of  a  pretended  hierarchy,  an 
association  which  claims  dominion  and  authority,  if  not  in  sacred 
things,  at  least  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. And,  as  Dr.  Munn  said,  "  we  have  no  '  Molly  Maguire '  code 
to  impose  on  our  members,"  nor  have  we  any  degrading  require- 
ments to  impose  on  the  man  faithfully  pursuing  a  worthy  object, 
loving  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  modestly  following  the  coursei 
marked  out  by  honest  conviction.  Our  plajform  is  broad,  amply 
sufficient  to  hold  the  entire  medical  profession.  We  are  not  exclu- 
sive; we  are  ready  to  embrace  every  idea  of  value  from  whatever 
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source,  and  give  due  honor  to  its  originator.  We  have  never 
sought  to  create  a  monopoly,  but  willing  that  every  man  of  every 
school  shall  stand  on  his  own  merits,  if  he  has  any.  We  adopt 
the  good  of  every  system,  and  reject  nothing  that  will  bear  the 
light  of  thorough  investigation.  Free  from  that  "  zeal  which  is  not 
according  to  knowledge ;"  free  from  arrogance  and  bigotry,  willing 
always  to  "render  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due ;"  bom  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  indigenous  to  the  free  soil  of  America,  nurtured  by 
a  free  people,  with  expanded,  liberal  ideas,  running  parallel  with 
all  the  great  improvements  of  the  age,  it  is  the  giant  branch  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  destined  to  ahaorh  all  the  others. 

Such  is  Eclecticism ;  and  although  this  young  scion  has  only  had 
an  organization  for  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  it  has  a  "  dis- 
tinctive literature,"  quite  a  number  of  professional  journals  and 
colleges,  and  a  membership  of  over  15,000  practitioners. 

Eclecticism  never  takes  a  step  backward.  How  is  it  with  the 
other  schools?  The  homoeopathists  are  dissatisfied  with  being 
trammeled  by  the  edict  of  "  similia  similibus  curantur,"  and  infin- 
itesimal nonsense,  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  secretly  employ- 
ing our  remedies,  although  but  few  of  them  are  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge it  Last  year  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Homoeopathic  Physicians,  reaffirming  the  doctrine  of 
'*  similia  similibus  curantur,"  and  it  met  with  so  much  opposition, 
that  it  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  If  at  the  great 
central  strongholds  of  that  school  such  opposition  is  met,  in  an 
attempt  to  reaffirm  their  distinctive  principles^  the  groundwork  of 
their  profession,  what  may  we  not  look  for  among  its  individual 
membere? 

But  we  desire  no  quarrel  with  the  homoeopathists ;  they  have 
done  much  to  benefit  the  profession  at  large,  especially  in  illustrat- 
ing the  fact,  that  in  many  instances  they  had  been  giving  entirely 
too  much  medicina  We  must  treat  them  as  misinformed  brethren, 
and  they  will  gradually  learn  that  their  patients,  sometimes  at 
least,  need  something  more  than  a  mere  placebo  to  act  on  the 
imagination. 

What  of  allopathy  ?  They  claim  that  they  possess  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients  I  We  grant  it  Indeed,  we  believe  they  have 
too  much  of  that  kind  of  wisdom.    Now,  what  is  this  boasted  sac- 
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cession  worth  ?  If  this  species  of  apostolic  mantle  rests  upon  the 
allopathic  school  alone,  please  give  them  all  the  benefits  they  can 
derive  from  their  ancient  lore ;  a  specimen  of  it  I  will  now  give 
you,  that  you  may  judge  hoj7  much  it  would  benefit  you  in  your 
practice.  I  will  not  quote  from  some  ignorant  pretender  of  those 
times,  like  a  modern  Beach  or  Thompson,  but  from  high  authority. 

At  different  periods,  as  you  know,  a  disease  visited  Asia  and 
Europe,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  or  more  scientific  name,  was 
called  "the  plague"  or  "black  death."  In  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  its  eflEects  were  terrific  throughout  the 
old  world,  in  some  states  slaying  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants. 
Now,  I  will  not  stop  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
disease,  but  quote  some  of  this  ancient,  scientific  lore,  to  show  you 
how  intelligently  and  sdentificciUy  those  ancients  must  have  treated 
this  malady. 

The  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  were  commissioned  to  deliver  their  opinion  on  the 
causes  of  the  "  black  death,"  and  to  furnish  appropriate  instruc- 
tion. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  copy  of  their  declaration : 

"  We,  the  members  of  the  College  of  PhyBidans  of  Paris,  have,  after  mature  oon- 
sideratioD  and  coDSultation  on  the  present  mortalitj,  collected  the  advice  of  our 
old  masters  in  the  art,  and  intend  to  make  known  the  cause  of  this  pestilence  more 
clearly  tiian  could  be  done  according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  astrology  and 
natural  science ;  we,  therefore,  declare  as  follows; 

"  It  is  known  that  in  India  and  the  vicinity  of  the  great  sea  the  constellations 
which  combated  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  warmth  of  the  heavenly  fire  exerted 
their  power  especially  against  tiie  sea,  and  struggled  violently  with  its  waters;  hence, 
vapors  originated  whidx  enveloped  the  sun,  and  converted  his  light  into  darkness. 
These  vapors  alternately  rose  and  fell  for  twenty-eight  days ;  but  at  last  the  sun  and 
fire  acted  so  powerfully  upon  the  sea,  that  they  attracted  a  great  portion  of  it  to 
themselves,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  arose  in  the  form  of  vapor;  thereby  the 
waters  were  in  some  parts  so  corrupted  that  the  fish  which  they  contained  died. 

"  These  corrupted  waters,  however,  the  heat  of  the  sun  could  not  consume ;  neither 
could  other  wholesome  water,  hail,  snow  or  dew  originate  therefrom.  On  the  contrary, 
this  vapor  spread  itsell  through  the  air  in  many  places  on  the  earth,  and  enveloped 
them  in  fog.  Such  was  the  case  all  over  Arabia,  in  part  of  India,  in  Crete,  in  the 
plains  and  valleys  of  Macedonia  and  Sicily.  Should  the  same  thing  occur  in  Sar- 
dinia, not  a  man  will  be  left  alive;  and  the  like  will  continue  so  long  as  the  sun 
remains  in  the  sign  of  Leo,  on  all  the  islands  and  adjoining  countries  to  which  this 
corrupt  sea  wind  extends,  or  has  already  extended  from  In£a. 

**  If  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  do  not  employ  and  adhere  to  the  following  or 
similar  means  and  precepts,  we  announce  to  them  inevitable  death,  except  the  grace 
of  Christ  preserve  Uieir  lives. 

^'  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  constellations,  with  the  aid  of  nature,  strive,  by 
virtue  of  their  divine  might,  to  protect  and  heal  the  human  race ;  and  to  this  end,  in 
onion  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  acting  through  the  power  of  fire,  endeavor  to  break 
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thnmgli  the  miat  Acoordinglj,  within  the  next  ten  days,  and  until  the  17th  of  the 
ensuing  month  of  July,  this  mist  will  be  oonverted  into  a  stinking,  deleterioua 
rain,  whereby  the  air  will  be  much  purified.  Now,  as  soon  as  this  rain  shall 
announce  itself  by  thunder  or  hail,  every  one  of  you  should  protect  himself  from  the 
air,  as  well  before  as  af feer  the  rain,  kindle  a  large  fire  of  vine  wood,  green  laurel  or 
other  green  wood ;  worm  wood  and  chamomile  should  also  be  burnt  in  great  quanti- 
taea  in  the  market  places,  in  other  densely  inhabited  localities  and  in  the  houses. 

"  Until  the  earth  is  again  comparatively  dry,  and  for  three  days  afterward,  no  one 
ought  to  go  abroad  in  the  fields.  During  this  time  the  diet  should  be  simple,  and 
people  should  be  cautious  in  avoiding  exposure  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  at  nlg^t 
and  in  the  morning. 

"  Poultry  and  water  fowl,  young  pork,  old  beef  and  fat  meat,  in  general,  should 
not  be  eaten.  Broth  should  be  taken,  seasoned  with  ground  pepper,  ginger  and 
cloves.    Sleep  in  the  day  time  is  detrimental*' 

"At  breakfast  one  should  drink  little;  dried  or  fresh  fruits,  with  wine,  are  not 
injurious,  but  highly  so  without  it  Beet  root  and  other  vegetables,  whether  eaten 
pickled  or  fresh,  are  hurtful :  on  the  contrary,  spicy  pot  herbs,  as  sage  or  rosemary, 
are  wholesome.  Cold,  moist,  watery  food  is,  in  general,  prejudidaL  Only  small 
river  fish  should  be  used.  Too  much  exercise  is  hurtful  The  body  should  be  kept 
wanner  than  usual.    Rain  water  must  not  be  employed  in  cooking. 

'*  If  it  rain,  a  little  fine  treacle  should  be  taken  after  dinner.  Vat  people  should 
not  sit  in  the  sunshine.  G^eod,  clear  wine  should  be  selected  and  drank  often,  but  in 
small  quantities  by  day.  Olive  oil,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  fatal  Equally  injurious 
are  fasting  and  abstemiousness,  anxiety  of  mind,  anger  and  immoderate  drinking. 
Enemas  are  advised.    Bathing  is  injurious. 

"  Every  one  should  observe  these  rules,  especially  those  who  reside  on  the  coast, 
or  upon  an  island  into  which  the  noxious  wind  has  penetrated." 

I  make  no  apology  for  this  long  quotation,  because  it  comes 
from  Paris,  and  from  tlie  most  celebrated  medical  faculty  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  sufficiently  illustrates  the  state  of  medical 
science  at  that  tima 

I  might  refer  to  other  ancients,  who  caused  a  certain  **  quack" 
to  be  thrown  into  prison  because  he  asserted  that  the  earth 
revolved-  They  were  "regulars"  who  did  it,  and  believed  the 
teachings  of  their  fathers. 

The  self  styled  "regulars"  of  to-day  are  welcome  to  all  this 
ancient  learning,  which  they  derive  from  their  natural  progenitors ; 
and  if  this  same  "plague"  or  "black  death,"  which  is  now  in 
Russia,  should  visit  this  country,  they  can,  if  they  choose,  monopo- 
lize all  the  benefits  derived  from  the  skill  of  their  ancient  brethren. 

I  said  Eclecticism  never  takes  a  step  backwards.  Although 
they  are  ever  changing,  they  are  ever  progressing ;  searching  the 
entire  face  of  the  earth  for  new  remedies,  and  like  true  philan- 
thropists, freely  giving  to  the  entire  profession  for  the  good  of  suf- 
fering humanity. 

How  is  it  with  the  allopaths  7     Have  they  gone  backwards  ? 
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Where  is  the  famous  lancet,  which  has  killed  more  men  than  the 
lance  ?  Where  is  there  one  amongst  them  who  dares  to  practice  the 
absurdity  once  so  famous  and  universal?  And  who  told  them 
thirty  years  ago  that  it  was  a  dreadful  practice. 

I  get  the  following  from  Prof.  Joa  R.  Buchanan,  who  ought  to 
know: 

"  In  1884,  Prof.  Cook,  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  allopathic 
school,  recommended  calomel,  beginning  with  twenty  grains,  and 
doubling  the  dose  as  often  as  it  was  repeated.  Mr.  Douglass,  a 
theological  student,  was  treated  for  cholera,  and  given  teaspoonful 
doses  until  he  died.  Kev.  Mr.  Britton  estimated  the  amoimt  taken 
at  a  pound  and  a  half.  Mr.  Britton  himself  took  three  fourths  of 
a  pound,  and,  strange  to  say,  survived.  This  treatment  was  by 
Prof.  Cook,  the  leader  of  the  mercurial  system,  and  professor  in 
the  Transylvania  University." 

Where  is  the  allopath  to-day  who  dares  publicly  to  boast  of  even 
using  calomel,  not  to  say  twenty  grains  or  teaspoonful  doses  ? 

Which  of  the  allopaths  would  assert  to  the  people  of  to-day 
that  "until  the  earth  is  again  completely  dry,  and  for  three  days 
afterwards,  no  one  ought  to  go  abroad  in  the  fields''  after  rain  ? 
"  Poultry  and  water  fowl,  young  pork,  old  beef  and  fat  meat  gener- 
ally, should  not  be  eaten,"  **  Dried  or  fresh  fruit,  ttnih  unnej  are  not 
injurious,  but  highly  so  without  it  But  root  and  other  vegetables^ 
whether  eaten  pickled  or  fresh,  are  hurtful  Only  small  river  fish 
should  be  eaten.  If  it  rain,  a  little  fine  treacle  should  be  taken  after 
dinner."  (This  treacle  is  a  compound  of  sixty-four  remedies,  mixed 
with  honey.)  "  Fat  people  should  not  sit  in  the  sunshine."  "  Olive 
oil,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  fatal"  "  Enemas  are  advised,  bathing 
is  injuriou&" 

Now,  I  say,  which  of  the  allopaths  would  make  such  assertdons 
as  these  to-day  ?  Would  not  the  common  people  hold  him  in  con- 
tempt for  presuming  upon  their  ignorance  ?  Yet,  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  they  were  the  teachings  of  the  most  famous  college  in 
Paris  and  in  Europe. 

Then,  what  is  all  this  boasted  antiquity,  which  the  old  school 
seems  so  proud  of,  worth  ?  They  cannot  follow  out  the  teachings 
of  a  single  principle,  as  taught  by  them,  even  thirty  years  ago — 
some  time  after  Eclecticism  was  fully  organized  under  Morrow, 
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Newton,  King,  Buchanan,  Jones,  Freeman  and  their  compeers. 
They  have  gradually  fallen  into  the  wake  of  Eclecticism,  picking 
up  a  crumb  here  and  a  shred  there,  until  they  have  actually 
become  rather  a  respectable  class  of  practitioners ;  and  yet  they 
give  us  no  credit,  and  this  is  what  we  object  ta  We  don't  mind 
giving  them ;  but  we  want  them  sometimes  to  say,  "  Thank  you." 

And  now  allow  me  to  say  a  few  more  words  in  regard  to  organi- 
zation. 

In  Michigan,  there  are  three  hundred  Eclectics ;  and  yet,  owing 
to  their  tardiness  in  oi^anizing  and  asserting  their  rights  in  an 
effective  manner,  they  are  denied  a  chair  in  the  State  university. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  California,  in  the  winter  of  1875-6,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  allopaths  to  sweep  Eclecticism  from  the  State 
by  legal  enactments.  The  little  band,  not  a  dozen  in  number, 
organized,  and  were  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  legislative  halls, 
where  they  fought  and  won  the  battle,  and  obtained  equal  rights 
and  privileges  in  law  with  the  allopaths.  Now  her  State  society 
numbers  fifty-two  members,  and  they  have,  in  a  measure,  captured 
the  State. 

Michigan,  too,  is  fully  aroused,  and  will  doubtless  soon  obtain 
her  rights. 

We  have  a  national  association,  composed  of  "  permanent  mem- 
bers,"  and  delegates  from  State  societies  and  colleges.  Twenty- 
three  States  have  organizations ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  will  soon  be  represented  by  delegates  to  the 
national. 

You  know  the  old  adage,  "In  union  there  is  strength."  Poli- 
ticians and  public  functionaries  know  it  as  well  And  when,  by 
organizing  all  our  forces,  we  show  our  power,  and  also  show  a  dis- 
position to  assert  that  power,  we  will  be  recognized  and  respected. 

There  are  many  other  things  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  but  will 
not  trespass  farther. 

Welcoming  you  with  open  arms  to  our  fair  young  city,  and  hop- 
ing we  may  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time  at  this  and  all 
future  meetings,  I  am,  yours  truly. 

HAflSACHUSBTTS  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  S0GIET7. 

The  nineteenth  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  society,  was  held  at 
Boston,  January  14,'.1880. 
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Dr.  G.  W.  Musso,  of  Boston,  read  an  essay  on  '^  Uterine  Thera- 
peutic&" 

Dr.  Wm.  Wyman,  of  Townsend,  read  an  essay — subject,  "  Hys- 
teria." 

Dr.  Wm.  Bailey,  of  Boston,  read  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
"Absorption." 

The  essays  elicited  a  very  general  discusaion  by  the  members 
present 

Dr.  James  Atwood  Tabor,  of  Lawrence,  Masa,  was  examined  by 
the  councillors  and  admitted  to  the  society. 

Dr.  H.  Q.  Barrows  reported  the  action  of  the  pyrophosphate  of 
iron  as  a  tonic,  and  said  that  it  did  not  constipate. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
June  3  and  4, 1880. 

A.  L.  Ghasb,  M.  D., 

Secretary, 

ANNUAL   MEETma  OF  THE   DBS   MOINES   AND   ILLINOIS   DISTRICT 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  1880. 

The  Des  Moines  and  Ill^lois  Eclectic  Medical  Association  met 
in  the  office  parlors  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Miller,  at  Hamilton,  Illinois, 
December  27, 1879. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  D.  C.  Miller, 
M.  D. 

H.  M.  Hamblin,  M.  D.,  Hamilton,  Illinois,  secretary. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Stevens,  H!.  Nichols  and  H. 
M.  Hamblin,  on  constitution  and  by-laws,  recommended  tiiat  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, which  shall  harmonize  as  near  as  possible  with  those  of  the 
three  States  to  which  the  members  of  this  association  belong — ^this 
"  instrument,"  when  perfected,  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  Illinois 
Rules,"  under  which  the  association  is  at  present  working.  Car- 
ried. Committee — ^Dr.  Stevens,  Sutter,  Illinois ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamlin, 
Bed  Oak,  Iowa,  and  Dr.  Lee,  Edina,  Missouri 

A  board  oiE  censors  was  appointed  for  one  year,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Dailey,  Bed  Oak,  Iowa ;  Dr.  Reynolds,  Centreville,  Iowa ;  Dr. 
Ratiibum,  Swedonia,  Dlinois ;  Dr.  B.  P.  Hendricks,  Canton,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  president 
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The  following  were  elected  membeiB  of  the  association :  Dis.  Y« 
Corey,  West  Point,  Illinois;  D.  Wade,  Plymouth,  Illinois;  R 
Kirkpatrick,  La  Harpe,  Illinois ;  D.  Steinberg,  Keokak,  Illinois. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Miller  reported  a  case  of  phthisis  at  length,  with  the 
peculiar  malarial  complications  so  common  in  this  valley. 

Owing  to  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness,  the  other  essayists 
were  absent 

The  Advisory  Committee,  Dr&  Hamblin,  Lee  and  Stevens, 
reported  in  favor  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  goods ;  also  the  Thera- 
peutic Gazettej  a  monthly  journal^  devoted  to  Therapeutics^  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  S.  Davis,  Detroit,  Michigan.  They  further  advise 
the  examination  and  reading  of  the  Eclectic  works  used  by  the 
New  York  and  other  Eclectic  schools,  as  opposed  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  specific  schooL 

By  action  of  the  association,  the  New  York  Medical  Eclectic  was 
unanimously  chosen  as  the  journal  in  which  the  annual  meetings 
shall  be  reported. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  members  as  essayists  for 
next  annual  meeting :  Dra  Lee,  Reynolds,  Hamlin  and  Steinberg. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows,  viz. :  Dr.  D.  C.  Miller,  Hamil- 
ton, Illinois,  president ;  Drs.  Lee,  of  Missouri,  and  Hamlin,  of  Iowa, 
vice  presidents ;  H.  M.  Hamblin,  M.  D.,  Hamilton,  Illinois,  secre- 
tary. 

Advisory Conmiittee— Dra  Hamblin,  of  Illinois;  Lee,  of  Mis- 
souri ;  and  Nichols,  of  Iowa. 

The  society  then  adjourned  to  the  27th  of  December,  1880,  at 
which  time  the  session  will  be  held  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  subject  to 
action  of  committee. 

After  adjournment,  the  society  sat  down  to  a  most  bountiful 
repast,  provided  by  the  president  of  the  association,  at  which  there 
was  a  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  souL'' 

H.  M.  Hamblin,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


ELA.MILTON,  Illinois,  January  17, 1880. 

Dear  Sib  :  That  package  of  journals  came  to  hand  in  due  time, 
for  which  a  thousand  thanks ;  also,  the  promise  of  same  for  next 
year.     We  have  not  received  the  December  number  as  yet ;  and. 
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by  the  way,  the  society  would  truly  like  a  full  file  of  the  Cancer 
Journal^  and  I  am  sure,  through  such  donations,  you  will  receive 
patients  from  our  limits.  Please  to  send  D,  0,  Miller,  M.  D.,  our 
president,  of  this  place,  copy  of  journals  containing  doings  of  our 
society. 

Some  of  our  members  desire  to  know  of  "  Winterbum's  Materia 
Medica." 

I  should  have  sent  society  report,  only  for  my  illness,  before  this 

late  data 

Fraternally  yours, 

P.  0.  Box  288,  Illinois  St  R  M.  Hamblin,  M.  D. 


-♦*-•- 


BCX)ZS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  is  transformed  into  a 
r^ular  newspaper  form,  double  columns,  etc. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster  succeeds  Dr.  Jas.  B.  Hunter  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  Medical  JoumaL 

The  first  number  of  the  Galveston  Medical  Journal^  VoL  1,  No. 
1,  edited  and  published  by  Greensville  Dowell,  M.  D.,  at  $8  a  year, 
monthly,  82  pages,  has  been  issued. 

VoL  1,  No.  1,  of  the  Alienist  and  Neurologist  contains  125  pages ; 
is  issued  quarterly  for  $6  a  year ;  edited  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes, 
well  known  for  his  studies  in  this  direction. 

Vol.  2,  Na  1,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Soci- 
ety, is  a  monthly  of  forty  pages,  issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons 
for  $2  a  year.    Dr.  Chas.  Jewett,  editor. 

No.  1.,  VoL  1,  of  The  Practitioner,  a  medical  monthly,  contains 
fifty-two  pages,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd  and  Dr.  B.  M.  Wilker- 
son,  and  published  at  Baltimore,  Md.     Terms,  $2  a  year. 

No.  1,  VoL  1,  of  Walsh's  Betrospect,  a  quarterly  compendium  of 
American  medicine  and  surgery.  Edited  by  Ealph  Walsh,  M.  D., 
Washington,  D.  C.     Price,  $2  a  year. 

Indiana  Medical  Beformer  began  its  career  January,  1880,  a 
monthly  of  forty-eight  pages. 
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Chicago  Medieai  Gazette,  a  new  semi  monthly  journal,  issued  v.t 
Chicago. 

We  extend  cordial  greeting  to  these  fresh  aspirants  for  public 
favor. 

Professor  Boll,  of  Bome,  is  dead.  He  will  be  remembered  as 
the  first  investigator  of  the  phenomena  known  as  visual  purple. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  will  be 
held  at  New  York  City,  commencing  Tuesday,  June  1, 1880. 

Chaille  says :  "  The  history  of  the  American  State  legislation 
upon  the  regulation  of  medical  practice,  conclusively  proves  that 
laws  which  debar  homoeopaths,  Eclectics  and  other  practitioners  of 
any  special  or  exclusive  system  of  therapeutics  from  the  practice 
of  medicine,  cannot  be  enforced  if  enacted.'' 

Vick*s  lUustrcUed  Florai  Guide,  a  beautiful  work  of  100  pages, 
one  colored  flower  plate,  and  500  illustrations,  with  descriptions 
of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables,  with  price  of  seeds  and  how  to 
grow  them.     All  for  a  five  cent  stamp.    In  English  or  German. 

Vick's  seeds  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Five  cents  tor  postage 
will  buy  the  Floral  Guide^  telling  how  to  get  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175  pages,  six  colored  plates, 
and  many  hundred  engravings.  For  50  cents  in  paper  covers ;  $1 
in  elegant  clotL    In  German  or  English. 

Vick^a  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  82  pages,  a  colored  plate  in 
every  number  and  many  fine  engravings.  Price,  $1.25  a  year ; 
five  copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  numbers  sent  for  10  cents ;  three 
trial  copies  for  25  cent&     Address,  James  Yick,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 


OBITUARY. 


Died  in  this  city,  January  17,  1880,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  Prol  Paul  IC  Alien, 
H.  D.  Dr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  medi- 
cine. He  had  filled  many  official  positions  connected  with  his  profession.  A.  ripe 
scholar,  a  good  practitioner,  a  fine  writer  and  teacher.  Our  system  of  medicine  has 
lost  a  strong  and  useful  member. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

By    W.    p.    STRICKLAND,    M.    D.,    LL.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Medical  LUeratare  and  Fbrensic  Medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 

INFANTICIDE. 
(Continued  from  page  94,  Jannaiy,  1880.) 

The  horrible  and  unnataral  crime  of  child  murder  has  been 
shockingly  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations,  civilized 
and  uncivilized.  Christian  and  heathen.  Infanticide,  in  its  medico- 
legal aspects,  has  occasioned  a  large  amount  of  controversy.  On 
the  part  of  the  profession,  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  form  of  violent  death,  and  the  means 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  medical  examiner  for  the  satisfac- 
tory reconciliation  of  apparently  contradictory  facts,  by  examining 
into  their  collateral  circumstances,  or  rendering  these  nugatorv  by 
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showing  how  they  may  be  foreseen  and  avoided,  or  allowance 
made  for  them. 

This  satisfactory  result  has  not  yet  been  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding success  on  the  part  of  legislators  and  administrators  of 
law,  and  strenuous  eflforts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
secure  the  efficiency  of  legal  proofs  as  to  child  murder  in  all  cases, 
and  to  decide  as  to  the  proper  punishment  which  should  follow 
conviction  for  the  crime.  Since  secrecy  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  crime,  in  almost  all  instances  of  its  perpetration,  the  proof  is 
necessarily  of  a  purely  circumstantial  character. 

The  ordinary  charge  of  infanticide  is  restricted  to  cases  where 
the  mother  is  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  child 
after  it  is  born,  as  previou^-te^hisj-itwould  be  foeticida  On  the 
discovery  of  the  bodv/^'^lft^Hn^^^^wosecution  is  bound  to 
prove  that  the  child  Ml  survivaJt^ta  birthyw  was  actually  living 
when  violence  had  Ueen  ^J^p^^^  IfllS^  charge  of  murder  holds 
equally  good  in  the\case  of  -S;j^Kf5gnre.or  wilfiil  neglect  The  fol- 
lowing fundamental  qg^^wns  may  b^^ldi^down  to  govern  the 
medical  witness  in  his  debtsion^py  tftejag^  First  Has  the  woman 
suspected  been  recently  delivered  ?  Second.  Was  the  child  ma- 
ture? Third.  Was  it  the  child  of  the  prisoner?  Fourth.  Was  it 
dead  or  alive  at  birth  ?  Fifth.  If  alive,  what  was  the  cause  of  its 
death  ?  The  above  are  the  essential  points  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  medical  jurist  should  be  directed. 

The  first  question  has  already  been  considered  under  the  head 
of  pregnancy  and  signs  of  delivery,  and  the  second,  also,  under  the 
head  of  age  and  immature  births.  The  third,  whether  the  child 
found  really  belongs  to  the  prisoner,  is  of  greater  importance  than 
medical  witnesses  generally  imagine. 

Though  the  element  of  secrecy,  in  every  instance,  enters  into 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  yet,  to  counteract  this  chance  of  her 
escaping  observation  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  criminal 
act,  she  can  rarely  escape  the  notice  of  others  subsequently.  The 
act  of  parturition  produces  changes  in  her  appearance  and  conduct 
which  readily  attract  attention  from  those  of  her  own  sex.  Beside, 
if  living  in  society,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  her  to  conceal  or 
put  away  the  fluid  and  other  discharges  attendant  on  her  delivery. 
Still,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  connect  her  subsequently  with  the 
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infant  found  It  may  not  be  discovered  in  her  own  possession,  as 
she  may  have  removed  it  to  a  distant  place,  or  thrown  it  into  the 
river  or  sea,  and  it  may  not  be  found  until  all  traces  of  her  pre- 
vious confinement  may  have  been  obliterated. 

The  date  of  the  child's  birth  must  also  be  settled  :  first,  by  de- 
termining the  date  of  its  death,  that  is,  whether  it  died  in  the 
uterus,  in  the  maternal  passages,  or  after  birth,  and  how  long  after- 
ward ;  and  secondly,  by  ascertaining  what  period  has  elapsed 
since  its  death.  This  last  inquiry  does  not  require  to  extend  fur- 
ther than  the  fifteenth  day  of  extra  uterine  life,  as  this  is  a  suffi- 
)cient  period,  from  the  fact  that  a  child  which  has  survived  even  a 
few  hours,  could  not  be  destroyed  without  leaving  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  its  previous  existence.  Certain  changes  in  the  child's 
body  furnish  sure  indications  of  its  having  survived  birth.  These 
changes  are :  first,  the  expulsion  of  the  meconium ;  second,  the 
fall  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  third,  the  obliteration  of  the  foetal  ves- 
sels ;  fourth,  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

The  fundamental  inquiry  in  all  cases  of  infanticide,  and  the 
chief  point  to  be  settled  by  ibhe  professional  witness,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  is,  Was  the  child  dead  or  alive  at  its  birth  ?  This 
question  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is,  the  means  we 
possess  of  determining  that  the  child  had  been  dead  born,  the  other 
that  of  the  contrary— that  it  had  been  live  born.  The  signs  which 
indicate  that  the  child  had  been  still  born  are  those  which  go  to 
prove,  first,  that  it  was  immature ;  second,  that  it  was  bom  with 
organs  in  such  a  state  either  of  congenital  malformation,  or,  third, 
of  intra  uterine  disease,  as  prevented  the  possibility  of  its  surviving 
birth  ;  or  fourth,  that  it  must  have  died,  from  causes  unknown  or 
otherwise,  in  the  uterus  or  in  the  passages,  before  time  had  been 
afforded  for  respiration  being  begun,  or  for  the  occurrence  of  any 
of  the  other  vital  changes  which  take  place  immediately  after 
birth. 

Proof  of  life  in  the  infant  is  a  physiological  question,  gathered 
under  two  very  different  circumstances,  namely,  where  the  child 
has  not  lived  to  respire,  and  where  it  haa  The  proof  that  the  child 
has  not  lived  to  respire  is  based  upon  one  or  more  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing changes,  namely,  those  which  take  place  after  birth  in  the 
respiratory  organs,  in  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  in  the  digestive 
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organa  The  points  which  fall  under  investigation  are,  first,  the 
configuration  of  the  chest;  and  second,  the  state  of  the  lungs. 
Bespiration  cannot  take  place  without  the  expansion  of  the  chest 
To  determine  this,  sight  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  recourse  must  be 
had  to  exact  measurement,  by  determining  the  circumference, 
height  and  depth  of  the  chest  by  the  resulting  elevation  of  the 
diaphragm,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  opening  of  the  abdomen ; 
second,  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  the  changes  they  undergo  in 
respiration.  Not  only  must  the  whole  blood  of  the  body  pass 
through  the  lungs,  but  atmospheric  air  must  be  introduced  in  great 
quantity  within  their  substance,  and  permeate  their  remotest  cella 
The  time  required  for  effecting  these  changes  in  the  lungs  of  a  ma- 
ture and  healthy  new  bom  infant  is  extremely  short,  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  minutes ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  infant  is  pre- 
mature, weakly  or  diseased,  or  has  sustained  any  hurt  during  the 
progress  of  labor.  Bespiration  and  circulation  are  essential  in 
establishing  viability. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  air  into  the 
cells  of  the  lungs  of  a  dead  child,  by  artificial  respiration,  and  thus 
an  alteration  be  produced  in  the  shape,  volume,  specific  gravity  and 
color  of  the  lungs.  The  afflux  of  blood  to  the  lungs  might  be  the 
consequence  of  disease ;  and  putrefaction,  by  developing  gases  in 
organs  undergoing  decomposition,  might  change  the  figure  and 
augment  the  volume  of  the  lungs.  Among  the  various  tests  which 
hayp  been  employed  for  determining  viability,  the  most  simple 
and  certain  are :  first,  when  the  lungs  are  voluminous,  covering,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pericardium ;  second,  when,  on  their  removal 
from  the  chest,  they  float  buoyantly  in  water ;  third,  when  traces 
of  milk,  or  other  alimentary  matter,  of  drugs,  or  of  frothy  mucus, 
air  or  saliva,  are  found  in  the  stomach  ;  fourth,  when  there  is  no 
meconium  in  the  intestines ;  fifth,  when  the  fcetal  vessels  are  con- 
tracted and  altogether,  or  almost,  empty  of  blood 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  by  the  medical  jurist  is^  the 
cause  of  the  child's  death.  It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  "  mere  ap- 
pearances of  violence  on  the  child's  body  are  not,  per  se^  sufficient, 
unless  some  circumstances  or  evidence  exist  to  indicate  that  the 
violence  was  knowingly  and  intentionally  committed,  or  that  they 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  themselves  to  indicate  intentional  murder." 
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There  is  still  this  one  essential  difference,  however,  between  the 
evidence  of  child  murder  and  of  ordinary  homicide — that  in  the 
former,  the  fact  of  murder  having  been  committed  is,  in  general, 
sufficient  to  attach  strong  suspicion  of  guilt  to  the  mother,  since  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  any  one  else  could  commit  the  crime,  at 
least  without  her  acquiescence. 

The  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  Has  the  case  been  one  of 
infanticide  in  fact  ?  or,  in  other  words,  Would  the  child's  death 
have  occurred  from  natural  causes  ?  The  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion rests  on  three  kinds  of  data :  first,  on  the  signs  which  denote 
that  the  child  has  died  before  delivery  ;  secondly,  on  those  which 
indicate  that  the  child  has  died  during  the  labor ;  and  thirdly,  on 
the  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  the  infant,  though  bom  alive,  has 
nevertheless  perished  after  delivery,  from  causes  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  will  of  the  mother. 

In  discussing  the  criminal  causes  of  the  child's  death  in  charges 
of  infanticide,  the  means  of  destroying  the  child  during  labor, 
which  can  properly  be  classed  as  acts  of  commission,  can  seldom 
become  the  subject  of  criminal  procedure,  as,  for  the  most  part,  the 
assistance  of  a  third  person  would  be  necessary  to  put  them  into 
execution ;  while  a  woman,  especially  in  her  first  labor,  would 
rarely  be  possessed  of  the  strength  or  presence  of  mind  requisite 
to  enable  her  to  kill  her  own  child  while  in  the  passages. 

The  means  known  to  be  resorted  to  for  taking  away  the  life  of 
the  infant  during  labor,  are  the  following,  namely :  puncture  of  the 
fontanel,  orbit,  or  nucha,  or  even  of  the  chest  and  the  abdomen ; 
twisting  of  the  neck  after  the  delivery  of  the  head ;  and  strangula- 
tion. In  the  Clauses  Celebres  may  be  found  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  made  a  trade  of  destroying  infants,  by  acupuncture  through 
the  top  of  the  spinal  column  and  into  the  brain.  The  death  of  an 
infant,  according  to  Pod^r^,  has  been  caused  by  puncture  of  the 
heart  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  Twisting  the  head  on  the 
vertebral  column,  on  its  first  emergence,  kills  the  infant  at  once, 
and  may  elude  the  observation  of  the  medical  jurist,  unless  he  be 
specially  on  his  guard  against  overlooking  it  It  mj^  be  discov- 
ered by  the  presence  of  ecchymosis  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
spine,  and  laceration  of  the  spinal  ligament& 

The  medical  jurist,  when  called  upon  to  inspect  an  infant  sus- 
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pected  of  having  been  murdered,  ought,  at  the  beginning,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  case— the  place 
where  the  child  was  found,  the  circumstances  attending  its  removal 
therefrom,  and  the  facts  relative  to  the  suspected  party,  if  sus- 
picion rests  on  anyone.  He  should,  if  possible,  visit  the  place 
where  the  infant  was  found.  He  should  then  examine  the 
wrappings  of  the  child,  if  there  be  any,  the  marks  upon  them,  the 
thread  by  which  they  were  sewed,  the  character  of  the  ligature,  if 
any,  around  the  cord,  as  in  this  way  the  mother  is  discovered  some- 
times, and  brought  to  triaL 

These  preliminaries  having  been  attended  to,  the  examiner 
should  proceed  -to  the  external  inspection  of  the  infant's  body : 
First,  its  conformation,  and  especially  any  defect  which  might 
affect  its  viability ;  second,  its  degree  of  freshness  or  putridity ; 
third,  the  color  of  the  skin ;  fourth,  the  degree  of  adhesion  of  the 
cuticle  and  the  nails ;  fifth,  the  extent  of  the  saponification,  if  it 
has  commenced,  or  of  the  emphysema,  if  gases  are  generated 
under  the  skin ;  sixth,  the  natural  openings  should  be  examined 
as  to  their  being  pervious  or  otherwise  with  the  discharges  which 
may  have  proceeded  from  them ;  seventh,  if  any  punctures,  in- 
cised wounds,  contusions  or  ecchymosis  exist,  their  situation,  extent 
and  depth  should  be  noted  ;  eighth,  the  body  should  be  weighed 
and  measured ;  ninth,  the  state  of  the  navel  should  be  particularly 
attended  to,  observing  if  any  part  of  the  cord  is  attached  to  the 
abdomen,  and  condition  generally ;  tenth,  if  the  placenta  is  found, 
the  divided  points  of  the  cord  should  be  compared  to  see  if  they 
correspond,  and  the  length  of  the  remains  of  the  cord,  both  pla- 
cental and  foetal,  should  be  measured;  eleventh,  the  sebaceous 
coating  should  be  looked  for  in  the  ai'mpits,  groins  and  hams ; 
twelfth,  the  hair  should  be  noticed  as  to  color,  length  and  quantity. 

The  special  inspection  should  begin  with  the  head,  including  the 

scalp,  skull,  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  etc. ;  the  neck,  larynx  and 

vertebral  column ;  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  the  chest,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  pectoral  viscera ;  the  abdomen ;  the 
spine  should  be  explored  throughout,  to  ascertain  if  any  ecchymosis 
exists  on  the\runk  or  limbs.  Free  incisions  should  be  made,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  bones  may  be  examined.  The  medical  jurist 
will  make  a  full  inspection  of  all  the  parts  enumerated,  ana  will 
thus  be  able  to  render  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  case  presented 
for  his  consideration. — fVom  Manual  (^Medical  Jurtspriuknce. 
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CASE  OF  HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

By  p.  J.  MoCOURT,  M.  D. 

November  22,  1878,  Mrs.  W.,  at  thirty-two,  medium  height, 
sanguine  temperament,  a  lady  of  fine,  nervous  organization  and 
highly  cultured,  called  on  me  by  request  of  her  physician.  The 
closest  inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  her  illness  elicits  only  the 
following:  During  the  past  four  years,  since  last  parturition,  her 
second,  she  has  suffered  from  dysmenorrhoea  and  menorrhagia,  also 
from  progressive  corpulency  and  excessive  prostration.  At  no 
time  has  there  been  renal  pain  or  haematuria.  She  now  weighs 
180  pounds,  40  pounds  above  her  normal  standard. 

At  present  we  have  the  following  symptoms:  Great  debility, 
dry,  harsh  skin,  vertigo  and  almost  constant  headache,  the  pains 
shooting,  in  frontal  and  temporal  regions ;  almost  complete  ble- 
pharoptosis  (due  not  to  cedema  of  the  lids,  but  to  partial  paralysis 
of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris):  spasmodic  cough,  with  in- 
voluntary micturition ;  a  fierce  bulimia,  which  cannot  be  oppressed 
by  any  amount  of  food ;  she  complains  that  her  load  of  flesh  is 
crushing  her,  and  that  she  "feels  like  a  mass  of  blubber." 

Examination  reveals  a  state  of  general  oedema,  but  no  pitting 
results  from  pressure ;  heart  normal ;  liver  slightly  congested ; 
uterus  somewhat  prolapsed,  and  crowded  to  the  left;  ovaries 
ap^'parently  healthy.  On  the  right  side,  involving  the  hypochon- 
driac, iliac,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  umbilical  region,  I  find  a 
large,  bulging  tumor ;  it  is  soft,  almost  painless,  vibratory  and  lobu- 
lated;  percussion  yields  a  dull  sound  and  distinct  fluctuation, 
'i'he  left  hypochondriac  and  iliac  regions  are  likewise  slightly 
tumefied,  the  sound  somewhat  dull,  but  fluctuation  is  not  per- 
ceptible. Urine  scant,  albuminous ;  sp.  grav.  1,020,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  very  small  quantity  voided ;  a  few  tube  casts  only  are 
present;  no  blood  or  pus  corpuscles  visible;  no  calculi^  nor  evi- 
dence of  their  presence  at  any  tima 

I  think  the  diagnosis  of  that  extremely  rare  disease,  hydro- 
nephrosis (Gr.  from  hydro^  water;  and  nepAro*,  the  kidney),  will 
not  be  questioned,  and  it  has  been  caused,  presumably,  by 
pressure  upon  the  ureters  during  pregnancy.  The  prognosis  must, 
of  course,  be  unfavorable,  and  the  lady  is  informed  that,  while 
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hoping  to  afford  subfitantial  relief,  I  cannot  encourage  her  to 
anticipate  a  cura 

Causiicum  being  the  only  drug  which  covers  the  totality  of 
these  symptoms,  is  given — a  dose  every  two  hours,  with  orders  to 
extend  the  intervals  to  three  hours  when  urination  becomes  free. 

November  26. — The  bulimia,  cough,  involuntary  micturition 
and  blepharoptosis,  each  of  which  symptoms  has  been  present  for 
at  least  six  months,  have  completely  vanished.  The  flow  of  urine, 
she  tells  me,  is  enormous ;  the  entire  body  is  bathed  in  a  viscid 
perspiration  of  strong  urinous  odor,  and  the  enlargement  has 
diminished  considerably.  Headache  and  vertigo  remain ;  in  place 
of  the  bulimia  there  is  now  anorexia,  yet  she  feels  much  stronger. 
Soon  after  this  the  catamenia  occurs,  and  the  function  is  free  from 
pain  and  hemorrhage  for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  Without 
change  of  medicine,  the  lady  makes  steady  progress  until  the  7th 
of  February,  1879,  when  she  is  discharged  without  apparent 
vestige  of  the  disease. 

March  10. — On  the  2d  inst,  while  walking  over  ice,  concealed 
by  a  light  fall  of  snow,  her  feet  suddenly  slipped,  and  she  fell,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  with  great  violenca  Immediately  the  skin  be- 
came dry,  the  urine  scanty,  general  oedema  reappeared,  and  the 
intumescence  on  the  right  side  is  ijearly  as  large  as  when  I  first  saw 
her.  But  the  concomitant  symptoms  then  noted  are  not  present, 
nor  any  others  which  may  serve  to  indicate  a  particular  drug. 
Hence,  in  order  to  furnish  the  expertmentum  cruets  as  to  its  curative 
action  over  the  pathological  condition,  causticum  is  given  as  befora 
After  a  few  doses  had  been  taken,  the  skin  became  moist,  and  a 
free  uriniferous  perspiration  followed,  which  continued  to  soak 
her  clothing  for  several  daya  During  the  same  night  an  abundant 
flow  of  urine  ensued,  and  the  swelling  rapidly  subsided.  A  week 
later,  when  the  tumor  is  scarcely  perceptible,  a  large  abscess  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  upper  third  of  the  right  thigh,  between  the 
pectineus  and  adductor  longus.  Notwithstanding  its  immoderate 
size,  the  abscess  matured  and  discharged  with  but  slight  general 
disturbance,  and  its  healing  appeared  to  be  the  signal  of  a  perfect 
cure. 

October  20. — Mrs.  W.  informs  me  to-day  that  her  health  is  per- 
fect ;  far  better  than  at  any  previous  period  of  her  life. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  January,  1880. 
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SCARLATINA. 

By  ORIN  E.  NEWTON.  M.  D. 

When  I  find  a  sore  throat  associated  with  fever ;  when  scarlatina 
is  an  epidemic,  that  will  most  certainly  be  followed  by  scarlatina 
rash.  When  I  examine  the  throat  in  such  cases,  even  before  any 
rash  has  appeared,  I  generally  find  an  ulcer  upon  one  or  both  ton- 
sils. In  a  few  hours  after  which,  by  the  proper  determining  treat- 
ment to  the  skin,  a  rash  will  follow.  The  bacon  treatment  to  the 
throat  and  chlorine  internally  is  my  usual  relianca 

Sig.  Dose,  one  teaspoonful 


51  F.  ferri  muriate 3  ii. 

Pul.  chlor.  potass. . .  3  i- 


every  two,  three  to  four  hours, 


Syr  lobelia  inf    . .      3  ii        according  to  age,  strongly  di- 
•:/  _ ..'.    V  luted    with    water.       Powd. 


"     semrega 3  iii. 

F.  E.  asclepias  tub. . .  3  ii. 
M  Syr.  tolu  or  squills. .  3  vi. 


chlor.  potassa  and  sugar,  a 
little  of  this  placed  on  the 
tongue  very  often. 


$1  Tr.  aconite  rad . . .  gtts.  x.    )     Sig.  Rub  this  in  a  half  tumbler 

M  F.  K  ipecac, "  xx. )  of  water,  and  give  one  teaspoon- 
ful every  one  or  two  hours  in  connection  with  the  above,  if  there 
be  much  fever,  is  the  leading  basis  of  dependence. 

Sometimes  I  will  have  a  troublesome  sloughing  tendency,  but 
in  such  cases  mild,  daily  penciling  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  or  a 
soft  sponge  probang,  using  60  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  will  be  indicated  to  check  this  sloughing  tendency. 
I  am  not  too  hasty,  however,  in  using  this  application.  Chlorate 
of  potassa  and  sugar  is  good  to  often  place  upon  the  tongue  and 
use  its  solution  as  a  gargle,  or  5  gtts.  of  carbolic  acid  to  48  of 
aqua  pure ;  this  used  as  a  gargle  often,  is  good.  Diluted  pinus 
canadensis  is  also  very  good,  after  the  rash  has  disappeared. 

If  there  be  any  lymphatic  enlargement  present,  or  if  the  throat 
be  swollen  on  the  outside,  I  always  recommend  the  continued  use 
of  hot  hop  poultice  until  all  soreness  inside  and  outside  has  passed 
away.  I  think  this  safer  treatment  than  what  is  often  used  by 
others,  and  termed  the  bacon  rind  or  fat  meat  treatment  The 
bacon  rind  or  fat  salt  meat  I  often  use  conjointly  with  the  internal 
treatment)  if  there  is  not  any  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
present 

CSncixinati,  Ohio,  Jannuy,  1880. 
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ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Bj  JOHN  A.  HENNING,  If.  D. 

The  heart,  arteries  and  respiratory  organs,  are  involved  in  this 
disease^  It  may  be  both,  a  structural  or  a  functional  disease  of  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

Dr.  Heberton  first  gave  an  imperfect  description  of  this  disease 
in  1768,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession. 
Since  that  time  it  has  received  a  more  thorough  investigation. 

Considerable  diflference  of  opinion  has  heretofore  prevailed,  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  some  regarding  it  as  an 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  others  that  it  is  essentially  a  nerv- 
ous aflEection.  Hospital  observations  and  reports  show  that  it  may 
be  both  organic  or  functional. 

Dr.  Forbes  made  forty-five  post  mortem  examinations.  He 
found  thirty-nine  cases  had  lesions  of  the  heart  and  great  arteries. 
The  other  six  cases  were  merely  functional. 

In  sixteen  cases  there  was  thickening  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
In  twelve  cases  there  were  softness  of  the  heart 

In  twenty-four  cases  there  were  dilatations  or  ossifications  of  the 
aorta. 

I  feel  safe,  according  to  my  experience  and  observations,  in 
making  it  a  rule,  that  in  persons  under  the  age  of  forty,  organic 
affection  is  seldom  found.  While  over  that  age,  lesion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  often  found,  though  not  always,  or  in  all  cases. 

The  pneumogastric  nerve,  in  all  cases,  is  more  or  less  disturbed 
in  its  action. 

The  causes  are  numeroua  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
hereditary  in  some  families,  especially  in  its  functional  form.  I 
know  of  a  mother  and  three  children  affected  with  it.  It  is  often 
brought  on  by  cold,  exposure,  fright,  over  joy,  or  grief.  Very 
often  it  is  brought  on  when  the  patient  has  dyspepsia,  over  eating, 
food  fermenting,  and  gaseous  accumulations  in  the  stomach. 
Over  work  or  exertion  are  the  causes  in  some  case& 

The  symptoms  are  not  alike,,  in  all  cases  ;  they  differ  materially, 
both  as  regards  the  temperaments  and  the  true  pathological  condi- 
tion. The  paroxysm  may  be  light,  in  some  cases,  lasting  but  a 
few  moments.  In  others  it -may  be  accompanied  with  intense  pain, 
with  constriction  of  the  precardial  region,  feeling  of  suffocation, 
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with  feelings  of  impending  deatL  The  patient  gasping  for  breath, 
wanting  plenty  of  fresh  air,  cannot  well  lay  down  or  walk  about 
Breathing  short,  hurried  ;  countenance  anxious  and  pale.  Some- 
times consciousness  impaired.  In  the  attack,  pulse  slow,  feeble, 
and  very  often  intermitting ;  never  full,  acting  and  bounding ;  feet 
and  hands  always  cold  during  the  paroxysm. 

The  attack  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  one  and  two  hours, 
to  be  repeated  in  a  day  or  two,  or  sometimes  not  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  In  some  cases  it  assumes  a  kind  of  chronic  form,  being 
the  result  of  the  acute  attack,  when  any  slight  causes  may  bring  on 
a  paroxysm.  But  this  form  will  only  be  noticed  in  cases  where 
there  is  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

The  treatment  varies  in  each  case,  according  to  its  pathological 
condition. 

When  the  physician  is  present,  in  a  paroxysm,  and  finds  that 
the  stomach  is  loaded  with  fermented  food,  with  accumulation  of 
gas,  a  prompt  emetic  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  will  give  prompt 
relief. 

When  the  stomach  is  not  at  fault,  to  give  quick  relief  I  usually 
inject  about  twenty  drops  of  cold  water,  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  in  the  right  arm.  This  gives  prompt  relief  in  every  case 
that  I  have  tried  it  In  severe  cases  I  would  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  add  three  drops  of  gelsemium  or  tinct  lobelia.  During 
the  interval  of  the  paroxysm,  we  must  study  each  case  individu- 
ally, learning  the  state  of  the  heart,  arteries,  lungs,  stomach  and 
pneumogastric  nerve,  and  addressing  our  remedies  to  them. 
Usually,  after  keeping  the  bowels  and  kidneys  active  with  proper 
remedies,  I  either  use  or  prescribe  the  cactus  grandiflorus  in  cases 
where  the  heart  is  at  fault,  in  two  to  five  drop  doses,  every  three 
or  four  hours.  When  the  arteries  are  involved,  the  cereus  bon- 
plandii,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  every  six  hours,  is  a 
splendid  remedy.  When  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  at  fault,  I 
give  the  evening  primrose,  with  excellent  results. 

With  these  remedies  properly  used,  I  think  the  first  stage  is 
always  curable,  even  if  it  is  organic,  and  the  disease  has  been 
present  for  years.  I  cured  one  old  lady,  aged  seventy  years,  with 
cactus  grandiflorus,  who  had  angina  for  twelve  years.  She  is 
now  enjoying  excellent  health. 
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However,  the  cereus  bonplandii  is  a  very  fine  remedy  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  will  even  cure  cases  where  other  remedies 
have  failed. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

Bedkej,  Jay  Ck>unt7,  Indiana,  January,  1880. 
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A  CASE  IN  PEACTICR 

By  J.  M.  HOLE,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  L.  consulted  me  on  the  20th  of  December,  1879  ;  her  age, 
twenty-four  years  ;  been  married  about  five  years ;  she  now  weighs 
about  250  pounda  She  complains  of  shortness  of  breath,  a  very  dis- 
agreeable smothering  sensation  when  she  lies  down,  a  fulness  in 
the  upper  part  of  her  chest  with  an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
very  similar  to  a  woman  in  the  latter  months  of  uterogestation. 

She  has  never  had  a  child.  Her  bowels  are  r^ular ;  appetite 
good;  general  appearance  of  a  woman  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
Both  herself  and  husband  are  quite  anxious  for  offspring. 

This  case  has  a  history  of  some  peculiarity ;  I  will  as  briefly  as 
possible  give  it  When  this  lady  was  in  her  sixteenth  year,  her 
father,  a  farmer  of  wealth  and  influence,  residing  some  six  miles  in 
the  country,  came  with  her  to  my  office.  She  then  presented  much 
the  shape  and  appearance  she  does  now,  only  younger.  She  and 
her  father  stated  she  had  "  fits  "  quite  often,  sometimes  every  day  ; 
she  would  fall  anywhere  when  attacked.  I  at  once  supposed  her 
to  be  pregnant  from  her  shape  and  appearance  ;  but  upon  careful 
inquiry  of  herself  and  her  father  I  was  at  once  disabused  in  that 
regard,  and  I  asked  her  to  place  herself  on  my  operating  chair 
preparatory  to  an  examination  per  vaginum.  From  her  fear  of 
being  examined,  or  some  other  cause,  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly  on 
the  chair,  she  went  into  one  of  her  spells  or  fits.  As  soon  as  the 
struggles  were  over,  I  at  once  commenced  to  introduce  a  speculum, 
which  I  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty.  I  found  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  and  with  a  bougie,  sound,  and  some  other 
instrument,  I  succeeded  in  opening  the  womb,  when  there  passed 
between  one  and  two  quarts  of  thick  blood,  dark,  and  some  clots, 
not  large,  with  it   All  this  seemed  to  be  expelled  very  readily,  and 
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at  the  same  time  she  was  still  in  her  imconscious  stata  She  soon, 
however,  opened  her  eyes,  and  at  once  placed  her  hand  on  her 
bowels  with  a  look  of  surprise,  yet  she  knew  nothing  that  I  had 
done  to  her  until  I  told  her.  She  rallied  up,  and  her  father  started 
home  with  her  in  an  hour.  Her  after  treatment  was  some  simple, 
soluble,  mild  cathartic  to  keep  her  bowels  regular,  and  iron,  aloes, 
and  myrrh  in  proper  doses.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she  again  called, 
stating  all  her  fits  had  disappeared,  and  she  was  feeling  quite 
well.  I  ordered  her  to  continue  the  medicine,  and  in  about  four 
weeks  her  menses  came  on  all  right  She  remained  well  for  about 
two  years,  when  she  again  called  at  my  ojfice,  presenting  the  same 
condition  and  difficulties  she  seemed  to  have  had  before  She 
stated,  her  menses  had  been  suppressed  for  some  six  months ;  she 
consulted  her  family  physician,  had  taken  his  medicines  faithfully, 
as  all  her  friends  (lady  friends)  told  her  to  do,  all  to  no  purpose 
of  relief. 

I  again  operated  upon  her,  when  she  discharged  something  near 
the  same  quantity  and  about  the  same  consistence  and  appearance. 
I  gave  her  similar  treatment  as  at  the  first ;  she  had  the  fits  as  at 
first  also. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  for  some  three  years,  when  she  came  to 
my  office,  presenting  all  the  former  symptoms,  but  no  fits.  She 
had  married,  and  went  to  live  with  her  husband  some  twenty-five 
miles  away.  Her  menses  had  been  suppressed  about  four  months ; 
then  she  had  taken  her  physician's  medicines  until  he  told  her  she 
was  now  pregnant  without  any  doubt  She  fearing  the  same  old 
troubles,  I  again  performed  the  same  operation  with  similar  results, 
only  less  quantity  was  discharged.  Now,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
about  three  years  more  has  passed,  and  she  again  is  much  in  the 
same  general  condition,  with  tendency  to  disturbance  of  her  bron- 
chial tubes — upper  parts  of  the  lungs.  I  pursued  the  same  line  of 
treatment  as  at  first,  with  similar  results,  and  at  this  time,  January 
29,  1880,  she  is  again  in  usual  health. 

I  have  but  this  to  say  as  to  this  case  I  am  well  satisfied  she 
never  conceived  or  was  pregnant ;  that  all  the  trouble  arose  from  a 
lack  of  harmony  in  the  fibres  of  the  womb  necessary  to  export 
the  secreted  menses ;  that  it  was  secreted  and  retained,  accumulating 
from  time  to  time,  until  this  condition  of  the  general  system  was 
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the  result     Who  can  give  a  better  reason  7    She  is  of  a  healthy 
family,  never  sick  but  with  the  above  troublea 

Salem,  O.,  January,  1880. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE    GENERAL  DUTIES  AND 
QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  GYNECOLOGIST. 

By  H.  &.  NBWTON,  M.  D. 
(Contlnaed  ftom  iMge  19,  Janiuiy,  1880.) 

It  is  now  a  well  established  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  evidence 
of  every  gynecologist  of  large  experience,  that  in  modem  Ufe  a 
great  variety  of  diseases  of  the  pelvic  viscera  may  exist  in  the  un- 
impregnated  and  even  in  the  virgin.  That  although  excessive 
venery  may  be  one  cause,  and  child  bearing  and  miscarriage 
or  abortion  still  more  frightful  causes  of  such  diseases,  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  those  organs  which 
necessarily  preclude  attacks,  inflammatory  or  otherwise,  any  more 
than  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  other  localities.  If  not,  then 
why  should  a  young  lady  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  years  from  such 
diseases  when  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  must,  if 
scientific,  be  of  a  local  character,  and  when  no  true  or  undoubted 
diagnosis  can  be  made,  without  such  local  examinations  as  shall 
fully  and  clearly  convince  us  of  the  exact  conditions  of  the  parts 
affected.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  such  examinations  tend 
to  demoralize  the  young  woman,  and  to  detract  from  those  natural 
safeguards  of  virtue  which  every  moralist  must  earnestly  wish  to 
have  strengthened  and  perpetuated. 

If  to  any  extent  this  were  true,  I  certainly  should  join  in  the 
opposition  to  such  a  demolition  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  sacred  elements  of  civilized  society.  I  think,  however, 
that  human  virtue  rests  on  surer  foundations  and  more  enduring 
principles  than  the  mere  feeling  of  modesty  which  may  be  in  most 
cases  its  adjunct  In  making  upwards  of  nine  thousand  vaginal 
examinations,  I  have  had  some  opportunity  for  observation  in  this 
matter,  and  must  say,  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  instance  in  which 
any  such  moral  deterioration  occurred  in  consequence  of  such  ex- 
aminationa  On  the  contrary,  all  such  young  women  as  have 
necessarily  been  subjected  to  such  examinations  have,  so  far  as  my 
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observation  goes,  had  a  much  more  profound  love  of  chastity,  that 
bright,  particular  star  in  the  brilliant  constellation  of  womanly 
virtue,  and  a  greater  detestation  of  aU  vices  which  tend  to  degrada- 
tion and  misery. 

Indeed,  a  few  words  of  counsel,  such  as  any  high  minded  physi- 
cian can  judiciously  speak  to  a  patient  under  such  circumstances, 
will  tend  to  confirm  such  principles  and  impart  moral  strength  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  naturally  deficient  in  those  powers 
of  resistance  which  nearly  all  need  in  encountering  the  many 
temptations  incident  to  the  great  conflict  of  life.  We  must  re- 
member, too,  that  disease  generally  tends,  if  very  long  continued, 
to  both  moral  and  physical  deterioration ;  and  as  morality  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  that  wisdom  and  mental  stamina  which  alone 
exists  in  a  sound  body,  we  see  how  important  is  the  maintenance 
of  health  to  the  sustenance  of  moral  tone,  either  in  the  individual 
or  the  mass  of  the  community. 

But  beyond  all  is  the  basal  principle  that  the  physician  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  and  extend  human  lifa  And,  in 
many  cases,  both  the  prolongation  of  life  and  the  present  existence 
of  the  patient  depend  on  the  restoration  to  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  uterine  organs. 

A  gentleman  recently  succeeded  in  saving  a  young  lady  from 
drowning,  by  seizing  her  at  the  last  moment  by  one  of  her  feet 
and  drawing  her  out  of  the  water  in  a  very  immodest  manner.  It 
was  the  best  that  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  he 
naturally  expected  to  win  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  person  whom 
he  had  snatched  from  a  watery  grave.  Instead  of  this,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  speak,  he  was  roundly  abused  as  a  horrid  wretch 
for  pulling  her  out  of  the  water  feet  first. 

I  conclude  that  if  such  examinations  are  ever  desirable  or  ne- 
cessary, no  age  or  condition  should  be  exempt  All  delicacy  of 
manner  and  deportment  should  of  course  be  maintained,  in  order, 
if  possible,  not  to  offend  the  most  fastidious.  In  my  opinion,  the 
matter  of  having  a  third  party  in  the  room  had  better  be  left 
almost  entirely  with  the  patient ;  manly  confidence  in  the  honor  of 
a  patient  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  betrayed. 
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V. 

In  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  other  pelvic  organs,  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  disagreeable  symptoms  to  meet  and  combat  We 
should  ascertain,  first,  in  what  organs  or  tissues  there  are  structural 
lesions,  and  in  considering  the  relations  of  those  organs  in  health 
and  in  disease  with  others,  contiguous  or  remote,  or  with  the  system 
in  general.  Seek  for  the  origin  and  causes  of  morbid  or  unpleasant 
phenomena  in  other  localities,  as  well  as  those  general  or  constitu- 
tional disturbances  which  are  concatenated  with,  and,  in  many  cases, 
are  dependent  on  those  affections 

When  nervousness,  as  it  is  termed,  and  in  some  cases  fever,  is 
symptomatic  of  such  uterine  disease,  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
will  tend  to  make  our  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment  much 
more  rational  and  scientific  than  it  would  be  without  such  knowl- 
edge. This  is  especially  true  in  hysterical  cases,  in  which  so  many 
diseases  are  simulated.  I  can  readily  conceive  how  many  a  young 
practitioner  has  in  such  a  case  supposed  he  was  treating  a  disease 
of  some  remote  organ.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of 
making  the  almost  mythical  hysteria  the  hobby  on  which  we  sad- 
dle a  multitude  of  complaints.  We  should  first  be  sure  by  very 
evident  signs  of  the  hysterical  diathesis  before  ascribing  to  it  all 
the  strange,  obscure  symptoms.  A  case  is  related  by  one  author, 
in  which  a  lady  at  the  change  of  life  suffered  from  severe  and  con- 
stant pain  in  the  right  side,  and  was  considered  hysterical  because 
she  had  suffered  from  hysterical  fits  several  years  before.  Not 
being  able  to  shake  off  the  pain  by  exerting  herself  as  she  waa 
directed  to  do,  she  could  only  find  relief  from  large  doses  of  mor- 
phia. When  she  died,  a  few  years  later,  an  autopsy  revealed  an 
abscess  of  the  liver. 

It  could  not  have  created  a  very  pleasant  reflection  in  the  mind 
of  her  medical  adviser  to  learn  that  he  had  made  so  egregious  an 
error  in  diagnosis 

One  important  point  in  these  cases  which  we  are  likely  to  over- 
look, is  what  might  come  under  the  head  of  mental  symptoms 
The  life  of  women  is  more  in  the  affections  and  emotions  than  in 
the  intellect.  They  have  little  to  do  with  logic,  or  the  arriving  at 
conclusions  from  the  force  of  reason,  though  they  generally  enter- 
tain more  sanguine  opinions  than  men,  and  are,  no  doubt,  more  self- 
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willed,  as  the  more  any  one  reasons  the  less  tenacious  he  becomes 
of  his  cherished  ideas.  These  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of 
women,  if  better  understood  and  more  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
will  enable  us  much  more  clearly  to  understand  the  true  nature  of 
the  otherwise  enigmatical  being,  who  seeks  our  counsel  and  assist- 
ance with  such  a  generous  confidence. 

Much  more  could  be  written  on  the  various  topics  I  have  so 
briefly  hinted  at,  but  I  leave  that  for  discussion  by  the  members 
present,  whose  experience  and  mental  capacity  render  more  sapient 
the  views  which  they  may  put  forth.  At  some  future  time  I  hope 
to  give  some  of  my  views  on  the  treatment,  which  as  eclectic,  I 
have  found  to  exert  so  happy  and  beneficial  an  influence  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  uterine  diseases,  both  simple  and  complicated,  that 
have  come  within  the  range  of  my  experience.  It  would  take 
many  sheets  of  paper  to  tell  all  that  I  know  or  suppose  about 
medical  practice. 

t  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

{7b  be  eonHnued.) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS. 


MEDICAL   KTHICS. 

Mr.  Editor: — The^puerilities  of  '* codes  of  medical  ethics'*  are  very  disgusting 
to  many  physicians,  who  are  not  flattered  by  the  assumption  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  conduct  themselyes  as  gentlemen.  I  say  this  with  very  great  respect  for  my 
excellent  friends  who  have  drawn  up  "  codes  "  for  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
but  whom  I  consider  to  be  working  here  for  no  good.  I  send  you  a  "  code  "  which 
I  drew  up  myself  some  two  years  ago,  and  designed  to  have  sent  into  the  meeting  of 
the  councillors,  but  withheld  for  cause.  I  think  you  will  find  it  simple  enough,  and 
comprehensive.  We  practice  by  it  here,  although  it  has  never  been  presented,  and 
are  happy;  and  Worcester  is  the  paradise  of  physicians,  socially.  Publish  it  if  you 
think  it  will  do  any  good. 

Tours  respectfully, 
Worcester,  December  31.  JOSEPH  SARGENT. 

CODE   OP   tTHICS  FOR  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Assuming  that  membership  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety is  conceded  only  to  worthy  persons,  of  good  character  and 
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good  education,  no  general  code  of  ethics  is  necessary  for  them 
which  is  not  equally  recognized  by  all  educated  gentlemen. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  the  physician  to  the  patient  and 
to  other  physicians  is  often  a  peculiar  one,  it  may  be  wise  to  keep 
in  mind  certain  other  principles  of  special  application,  and  which 
are  recommended  by  experience  and  sanctioned  by  wisdom. 

(1.)  The  physician  should  remember  always  that  he  is  called 
for  the  good  of  the  patient ;  and  this  consideration  should  be  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  prompting  him  to  thoroughness,  to  faithful- 
ness, and  to  diligence,  without  selfishness  or  vain  glory. 

(2.)  With  the  same  view  to  the  patient's  good,  and  also  having 
in  mind  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  he 
should  call  counsel  when  in  doubt,  or  when  requested,  and  in  cases 
of  unusual  gravity  and  responsibility,  and  should  call  good  coun- 
sel. And  the  deliberations  and  discussions  in  council  should  be 
confidential. 

(3.)  He  should  discourage  quackery,  which  is  false  pretence,  and 
should  make  himself  no  partner  to  this  by  consulting  with  quacks, 
which  is  not  only  to  be  false  himself,  but  to  jeopardize  the  patient, 
to  injure  the  public,  and  to  degrade  the  pi'ofession. 

(4.)  He  should  not  interfere  with  any  other  physician;  and, 
especially,  should  not  undertake  to  undermine  his  practice  or  his 
reputation.  This  not  only  injures  his  fellow  but  his  fellow^s 
patients,  and  also  subjects  his  own  motives  to  suspicion  and  de- 
means the  calling. 

(5.)  The  relation  of  physician  and  patient  is  strictly  and  wholly 
confidential,  and  neither  the  patient,  nor  the  sickness,  nor  the  sur- 
roundings, should  be  made  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 

(6.)  The  professional  differences  of  physicians  should  be  settled 
between  themselves,  the  public  being  no  competent  arbiters. 

(7.)  The  practice  of  medicine  should  be  conducted  not  only  as 
a  liberal  profession,  but  also  as  a  practical  philanthropy,  personal 
and  public  The  sick  poor  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
neglect,  and  public  health  should  be  looked  upon  always  as  a  par- 
ticular charga — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Jan,  8,  1880. 

(We  suspect  that  Dr.  Sargent  has  been  reading  the  Medical 
Eclectic.— Eoa 
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CONSANGUINEOUS    MABRIAGIL 

M.  Grodet  reported  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Rheims  some 
interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riage. Of  nine  children,  born  to  an  uncle  and  niece  who  had 
united  themselves  in  matrimony,  two  died  at  an  early  age,  four  are 
deaf  mutes,  one  is  an  epileptic,  while  only  two  are  healthy. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  fearful  showing,  but  the  case  as  it  stands 
is  a  very  imperfect  argument  against  close  intermarriage.  It  is 
lacking  in  certain  elements,  which  are  necessary  to  make  it  strong 
evidence  against  consanguinity  in  the  marriage  relationa 

Reasoning  from  the. analogies,  furnished  by  the  inferior  animals, 
there  is  nothing  injurious,  per  se,  in  blood  relationship  of  parents, 
that  is,  in  its  effects  on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  offspring. 
These  analogies,  so  far  from  showing  the  relationship  to  be 
disastrous,  demonstrate  that  it  may  be  made  positively  beneficial. 
The  breeders  of  fine  stock  understand  this,  and  some  of  the  finest 
strains  are  the  results  of  in-and-in  breeding.  Instances  are  by  no 
means  wanting  in  which  able  men,  and  physically  stalwart,  are  the 
children  of  parents  between  whom  there  existed  a  blood  relation- 
ship. With  these  facts  before  us,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look 
further  than  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  legally,  and  morally  too,  in- 
cestuous marriage  for  the  cause  of  the  disastrous  results  in  the 
case  cited.  It  would  have  helped  to  a  solution  if  the  reporter  had 
given  us  some  facts  regarding  the  peculiarities  of  the  parents. 
Was  there  an  inherent  tendency  in  each  to  any  neurosis  ?  Was 
there  any  constitutional  taint  common  to  each?  These  coinci- 
dences are  liable  to  occur  between  parents  not  united  by  any  blood 
relationship,  and  when  they  do  occur,  the  offspring  of  the  union 
suffers.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  better  qualities  of  mind  and 
body.  The  children  of  parents  in  whom  there  is  a  common 
genius,  will  inherit  that  genius  in  an  intensified  degree.  Stock 
raisers,  in  propagating  *' points,"  select  for  mating  a  male  and 
female  which  each  have  the  particular  "point"  sought  The 
feathering  of  a  bird  can  be  regulated  with  an  almost  mathematical 
certainty,  by  the  selection  of  the  male  and  female.  The  patriarch 
Jacob  understood  this  trick  of  "  points,"  and  turned  his  knowledge 
to  good  account     Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  theory  of  natural  selection 
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and  survival  of  the  fittest,  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
most  minds,  that  even  different  species  have  been  created  through 
an  instinctive  conformity  to  the  principle  of  "  points." 

Consanguineous  marriages  offend  our  sense  of  what  is  right,  and 
under  the  haphazard  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  of  marriage 
which  obtains,  they  should  be  discountenanced  and  prohibited  by 
law.  If  another  system,  however,  prevailed,  than  that  under 
which  the  very  erratic  passion  called  love,  existing  between  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman,  ia  a  sufficient  warrant  for  them  to  enter 
into  relations  through  which  they  may  legally  procreate,  the  scien- 
tific objection  to  blood  relationship  in  parents,  would,  in  a  large 
measure,  be  removed  Consanguineous  marriage  intensifies  in  the 
child  tendencies  common  to  the  parents,  and  is  operative  for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil.  In  cases  in  which  it  has  operated  for  good  it 
receives  no  credit;  but  when,  perchance,  the  condition  existed 
through  which  it  intensified  a  vicious  predisposition,  it  is  held  up 
as  a  crime  against  nature  and  morality. — Michigan  Medical  News. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  January  10, 1880. 
Drs.  Newton,  Editors  A/edical  Eclectic^ 

19  East  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter^  Philadelphia, 
April  19, 1879,  there  appeared  an  original  communication  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  J.  R  Black,  of  Newark,  O.,  on  the  subject  of  Euonymus 
Atropurpureus  ( Wahoo  bark).  In  this  article  the  writer  took  occa- 
sion to  make  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  his  use  of  the 
fluid  extract  of  this  drug : 

"  It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that  the  fluid  extracts  in  the  market 
are  of  unequal  strength.  That  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  for  instance, 
prepared,  apparently,  from  the  bark  of  the  tree^  is  only  half  the 
strength  of  that  prepared  by  Wyeth  &  Co.,  extracted  from  th^ 
bark  of  the  root.  It  is  of  the  latter  on  which  my  observations  are 
founded." 

As  soon  as  this  article  was  brought  to  our  notice,  we  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter^  stating  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  the  injustice  in  this  article,  which  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing comments  in  that  journal.  May  10,  1879 : 
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"  In  reference  to  the  statement,  made  by  Dr.  J.  R  Black,  in  the 
Reporter,  page  386,  column  1,  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  write  us 
as  follows :  *  We  would  state,  that  never  since  we  have  been  in  the 
business,  have  we  used  one  pound  of  the  bark  of  the  Wahoo  tree 
for  the  preparation  of  the  fluid  extract  or  any  other  medicinal 
article.  On  the  contrary,  we  use  for  this  purpose  a  superior  and 
selected  article  of  the  bark  of  the  root  Furthermore,  we  use  the 
full  amount  prescribed  of  the  root  bark,  and  we  thoroughly  exhaust 
the  drug  of  what  the  best  authorities  deem  to  be  the  medicinal 
principles  thereof.* " 

We  have  now  to  state,  confirming  the  statements  covered  in  the 
above  comments,  that  parties  interested  in  the  same  line  of  manu- 
facture and  hostile  to  us,  have  been  attempting  to  influence  editors 
of  medical  journals  to  publish  this  article  as  an  item  of  interest  to 
the  profession,  although  the  bias  in  the  case  is  fully  evident  We 
have  to  request  that  if  you  deem  it  advisable  to  publish  this 
article,  you  will  also  publish  our  statements  in  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter,  as  above  quoted. 

We  remain,  very  truly  yours^ 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  January  8,  1880, 
has  an  editorial  upon  the  code,  which  is  but  an  endorsement  of 
the  views  held  by  Eclectic  physicians  for  the  past  forty  years.  A 
few  extracts  which  we  make  are  rather  suggestive  of  *'  Eclectic" 
reading: 

"  It  would  be  generally  conceded  that  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
government  of  any  body  of  men  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  outside  world  is  requisite  only  in  so  far  as  there  may  be 
among  their  number  the  ignorant  or  the  evil  minded.  The  ignor- 
ant are  unaware  of  the  obligations  incurred  by  associating  them- 
selves with  others ;  the  evil  minded,  knowing  these  obligations, 
seek  to  evade  them.  And  then  there  is  that  disturbing  element  of 
^  human  nature'  which,  without  adopting  the  dogma  of  original 
sin,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  still  clings  to  a  man  even  after 
he  has  developed  into  an  *  educated  gentleman'  and  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society ;  its  misdeeds,  however,  we  must 
class  with  those  of  the  evil  minded." 
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Is  it  because  all  allopathic  societies  have  such  a  large  number  of 
"  ignorant"  and  "  evil  minded"  members  that  the  code  is  per- 
petuated ?  The  editor  answers  this  by  asking,  Can  a  code  of  ethics 
give  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  to  one  who  has  them  not  ?  Can 
it  enlighten  one  who,  knowing  the  golden  rule,  is  incompetent  to 
apply  it  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ?  And,  secondly,  can  such 
penalties  be  attached  to  its  violation— can  and  will  these  penalties 
be  so  enforced — as  to  restrain  the  evil  minded?  This  question  of 
the  feasibility  of  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  a  code  might 
be  demanded  we  will  not  attempt  to  decida  We  know  there  are 
those  who  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  weaknesses  of  our  mortal 
nature  may  find  comfort  in  arbitration,  and  that  the  vigorously 
depraved  will  always  find  an  escape  through  any  paper  barrier  ? 

Joining  ourselves,  however,  for  the  moment,  with  those  who 
think  that  a  code  of  ethics  is  required  for  regularly  educated  practi- 
tioners of  medicine,  and  that  some  form  of  code  will  secure  all,  or 
much,  that  is  desired,  the  final  question  presents  itself  as  to  what 
that  form  shall  be  ;  and  this  immediately  leads  us  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  expect  from  a  code  of  medical  ethics.  To  this  a  fair  reply 
would  be,  simplicity  and  thoroughness  in  teaching  physicians  how 
to  practice  medicine — which  the  best  and  wisest  men  for  centuries 
have  agreed  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  trade,  and  yet  by  which 
its  followers  must  earn  their  bread — with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  community  at  large  and  the  least  friction  among  themselves. 
The  old  problem  in  mechanics  of  unlimited  power  and  no  friction, 
suggests  scarcely  greater  diflSculties.  If  the  code  is  too  short,  it 
consists  almost  necessarily  of  beautiful  platitudes,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  for  going  beyond  the  "  do  unto  others  as  you  would  be 
done  by ;"  if  too  long,  it  falls  to  the  ground  from  its  own  weight ; 
if  there  is  no  detail,  the  ignorant  will  not  be  instructed,  nor  will  the 
evil  minded  be  hedged  in ;  if  there  is  too  much  detail,  the  enlight. 
ened  and  sensitive  will  not  submit,  nor  can  their  rebellious  conduct 
be  easily  reached.  Will  a  code  of  ethics  restrain  the  social  ten- 
dencies of  a  physician's  wife,  or  bring  him  to  punishment  for 
them?  And  what  will  it.  affect  with  the  aged  senior  consultant, 
who  vows  he  will  give  his  opinion  first  instead  of  last,  or  vice  versa  1 
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FACTS  VS.   THEORY. 

There  is,  to  some  extent,  a  mutual  dependence  existing  between 
fact  and  theory ;  yet,  while  no  man  can  prove  or  demonstrate  a 
single  position  theoretically,  without  facts  upon  which  to  base  his 
conclusions,  he  may  demonstrate  any  doctrine  he  wishes  upon 
facts,  even  though  he  may  have  no  theory  upon  the  subject,  or 
even  the  most  distant  notions  of  its  philosophy.  This  we  find  to 
be  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art — 
especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  medicine  for  the  removal  of 
disease.  The  following  extract,  which  we  make  from  the  writings 
of  one  of  our  Eclectic  contemporaries,  so  fully  expresses  our  views 
on  this  subject,  that  we  transfer  it  to  our  pages : 

"  A  physician  is  he  who  endeavors  to  understand  the  functions 
of  this  complex  organism,  and  to  relieve  it  of  pain  and  disease 
when  it  is  not  in  a  physiological  condition — whose  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  enables  him  to  comprehend  the  extent  of 
a  pathological  condition,  to  perceive  the  therapeutic  indications, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  enables  him  to  substi- 
titute  a  healthy  for  a  diseased  system.  And  he  is  the  best,  most 
skilful  and  trustworthy  physician  who  loses  fewest  patients  in 
practice — who,  knowing  the  frailties  of  the  flesh,  ministers  in  kind- 
ness to  us,  whether  appreciated  or  not,  and  whose  sense  of  correct 
motives  is  so  predominant  that  he  will  treat  with  indiflEerence  every 
remark  which  might  tend  to  destroy  the  equanimity  of  his  mind 
and  judgment ;  thus  lessening  the  value  of  his  opinions.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  most  learned  physicians  are  necessarily  the 
most  skilful  practitioners.  Indeed,  we  know  that  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case ;  and  we  account  for  the  fact,  by  supposing  that  no 
amount  of  learning  can  compensate  the  deficiency  which  attaches 
itself  to  a  man  of  mere  theory,  who  has  had  no  experience.  A 
physician  may  be  able  to  analyze  any  article  in  the  materia 
medica — ^aye,  even  to  determine  the  proximate  principles  which 
enter  into  its  composition ;  yet,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  therapeutics,  he  will  be  but  little  conversant  with  the 
real  therapeutic  action  of  special  agents  unless  he  shall  stand  by 
the  bedside  of  his  patients,  and  there  observe  for  himself  those 
minor  facts  in  medicine  which  are  all  important  to  the  successful 
practitioner.     Even  now,  some  physicians,  no  matter  how  ex- 
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tended  their  opportunities  nor  how  profound  their  learning,  seem 
never  able  to  learn  the  symptoms  of  disease ;  or,  if  they  do,  are 
unable  to  adopt  those  means  by  which  alone  the  disease  may  be 
broken  up.  There  are  theoretical  physicians  and  there  are  practical 
physicians.  Teachers,  we  fear,  are  too  often  to  be  classed  with  the 
former;  and  practitioners  too  often  hold  in  contempt  the  mere 
pratings  of  theory.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  place  our  lives  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  had  little  or  no  practice  in  his  art,  nor 
are  we  willing  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  chance  practice  of  one  who 
makes  no  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  medication. 
Whatever  takes  place  in  this  world  of  causes  and  effects  is  deter- 
mined by  certain  precise  laws ;  and  whoever  understands  those 
which  preside  over  the  actions  of  medicine  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  effects,  so  as  to  recognize  the 
operating  causes — who  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
pathology — ^has  very  nearly  found  the  philosopher's  stone  of  the 
healing  art  If,  under  such  circumstances,  a  physician  is  an  unsuc- 
cessful practitioner,  and  no  adverse  conditions  pertain  to  his  busi- 
ness, such  as  the  employment  of  impure  or  inert  agents,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  defect  is  in  his  mental  constitution,  and 
that  physic  is  not  his  province.  So  much  for  our  opinion  of  the 
science  of  medicine  and  those  who  practice  the  art 

"Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  physicians  of  America  would,  most 
probably,  admit  the  justness  of  our  remarks ;  and,  in  truth,  have 
painted  some  similar  picture  as  their  beau  ideal  of  that  standard  by 
which  medical  men  ought  to  measure  their  motives.  A  large  part 
of  the  non-medical  community  will,  however,  contend  that  our  pic- 
ture is  a  freak  of  the  imagination,  drawn  to  please  ourselves,  and 
that  it  is  as-  new  to  us  as  to  themselves.  It  is  not  a  reason  that 
such  is  the  case,  however ;  for,  though  all  do  not  see  motives  in  the 
same  light,  and  many  judge  of  others  by  themselves,  yet  does  every 
phase  of  the  physician's  mission  clearly  prove  that  when  he  departs 
from  our  standard  the  fault  is  with  those  who  trammel  him,  and 
oblige  him  to  do  that  to  please  others  which  his  own  better  judg- 
ment condemns." 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr.  William 
Hewitt,  of  Tennessee,  contains  some  suggestions  on  the  subject 
worthy  of  notice,  and  we  have  concluded  to  present  them  to  our 
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readers,  hoping  some  of  them  will  take  the  hint  and  act  accord- 
ingly: 

"  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  time  to  seek  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
so-called  contagious  diseases  ?  I  have  never  seen  a  demonstration 
of  the  physical  entity  of  contagious  diseases,  and  can  form  no  other 
opinion  than  that  disease  is  a  metaphysical  nonentity,  solely  pre- 
sentable by  its  lamentable  eflEects.  It  is  not  divisible  into  numbers, 
not  distinguishable  by  color,  sound,  weight,  volume  or  odor.  It  is 
incapable  of  analysis  or  synthesis.  Let  the  gifted  intellects  of  the 
profession  cease  to  chase  the  etiological  phantasm — animalculi,  fer- 
mentation, geological  and  astrological  concatenations — and  give  us 
a  well  arranged  classification  of  statistical  facts  in  relation  to  the 
peculiar  effects  of  disease,  the  remedies  made  use  of  to  combat  the 
effects,  and  the  success  obtained.  Such  a  course,  I  think,  would 
be  far  more  serviceable  to  man  than  the  fine-spun  theories  of  the 
most  imaginative  minds. 


ROUTINE    TREATMENT. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  that 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  becoming  more  rational,  and  less  a 
matter  of  routina  Formerly,  the  treatment  of  almost  every 
patient  was  conducted  in  conformity  to  rules  which  admitted  only 
of  limited  modifications,  according  to  the  particular  case.  Vene- 
section was  employed  at  the  outset;  even  those  whose  exhausted 
energies  seemed  to  call  most  loudly  for  a  supporting  treatment 
were  not  exempt  from  this  universal  remedy.  And,  although 
modifications  in  the  type  of  diseases,  and  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion, have  induced  corresponding  modifications  of  treatment 
among  intelligent  practitioners,  there  are,  even  now,  not  a  few 
who  still  adhere  to  the  lancet,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  in  almost 
all  cases,  to  the  administration  of  drugs.  After  blood  letting,  fol- 
lowed an  emetic,  without  much  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
or  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution.  Mercury  was  formerly 
given  regularly,  in  many  diseases  for  which  its  use  is  now  aban- 
doned, though  we  fear,  that  even  now,  patients  are  occasionally 
salivated  in  typhoid  fever,  from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  long 
established  custom. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  improvements  in  treatment,  resulting 
from  a  general  diffusion  of  enlarged  and  rational  views,  a  strong 
tendency  to  routine  practice  still  prevails.  This  is  seen,  in  the 
abandonment  of  certain  modes  of  treatment,  rendered  unpopular 
from  the  effects  which  have  followed  their  abuse.  There  are  prac- 
titioners who  systematically  abstain  from  depletion — who  boast  that 
they  have  not  drawn  blood  for  years,  in  a  single  case.  The  treat- 
ment of  women  after  delivery,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  routine.  The  swathe  is  tightly  applied  around  the  abdomen,  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  is  given  on  the  second  or  third  day,  a  diet  of 
slops  for  a  week,  animal  food  often  not  for  a  fortnight,  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  often  eight  or  ten  days,  etc.,  which  are  adhered  to 
with  as  much  regularity  as  if  all  women  and  all  labors  were  pat- 
terns of  each  other.  The  poor  infant  is  often  no  less  victimized 
by  a  prescribed  treatment,  as  if  congenital  disease,  no  less  than 
original  sin,  were  the  lot  of  mankind.  Happy  he  who  gets  off  with 
a  dose  of  molasses  and  water;  oftener  castor  oil  is  poured  down 
his  innocent  throat,  and  we  have  actually  known  a  nurse  to  admin- 
ister a  teaspoonful  of  urine  to  a  new  born  infant,  saying,  that  there 
was  nothing  like  a  little  clean  chamber  ley  for  a  baby. 

Why  must  all  patients  with  the  same  disease  be  treated  alike  ? 
Why  should  a  woman  to  whom  child  bearing  is  almost  a  trifling 
affair,  be  subjected  to  the  rigid  diet  and  close  confinement  appro- 
priate only  to  those  in  whom  the  effects  of  parturition  are  more 
serious?  Why  should  she  take  a  dose  of  oil  on  the  third  day, 
when  there  are  no  symptoms  which  call  for  it ;  or  have  her  breasts 
drawn,  fomented  and  greased  and  kneaded,  in  order  to  prevent 
engorgements  and  abscess,  means  very  likely  to  cause  those  very 
evils?  Let  us  learn  to  be  rational  in  our  treatment;  suit  our 
remedies  rather  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  than  to  the  name  of 
the  disease ;  to  meet  threatening  and  dangerous  symptoms  with 
prompt  and  energetic  treatment  when  needful,  and  to  avoid  active 
interference  when  the  powers  of  nature  are  conducting  the  patient 
to  a  certain  and  speedy  recovery,  without  any  material  assistance 
from  medicine. 


Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  August  18,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :   A  great  deal  of  discussion  among  physicians  exists 
as  to  the  value  of  the  various  "  emulsions  "  of  cod  liver  oil. 
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Some  claiming  aU  emulsions  are  valueless,  from  the  fact  that 
they  contain  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  medicinal  agent  they 
wish  to  prescribe,  viz. :  the  oil  itself,  that  the  emulsions  are  made 
up  mostly  of  combinations  of  sugar,  gum  arabic  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  oil.  They  argue,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  a 
medicinal  agent  of  so  decided  an  odor  and  taste  as  cod  liver  oil, 
can  never  be  emulsified  into  so  palatable  a  preparation  if  the 
claimed  amount  of  oil  is  added  to  the  preparation. 

Many  elixirs  and  palatable  preparations  of  medicine  have  been 
thrown  on  the  market,  and  their  virtues  extolled  by  printed  circu- 
lars which,  in  the  hands  of  the  physician,  have  proved  valueless, 
from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  were  not  honest  men,  and 
claimed  that  each  ounce  or  drachm  contained  so  much  of  the 
medicinal  agent,  while  experience  has  proven  they  could  not  con- 
tain that  amount 

A  few  establishments  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  honesty  in 
the  preparation  of  medicine  for  physicians'  use,  which  years  of 
experience  in  prescribing  them  have  proven,  and  the  name  of  a 
certain  firm  on  a  bottle  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  prove  its 
genuineness. 


This  confidence  between  physicians  and  manufacturers  is  pleas- 
ant We,  as  physicians,  wish  to  know  what  and  how  much  of  a 
certain  agent  we  are  prescribing.  I  have  been  led  to  make  these 
remarks  from  the  fact  that,  being  only  a  "  country  physician,"  I 
have  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  consultation  physicians 
from  the  adjacent  cities. 

In  many  cases  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  debility,  I  had  pre^ 
scribed  your  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with  phospho-nutritine,  and 
invariably  with  good  results.  In  no  case  did  it  ever  disagree  with 
the  patient.  Usually,  although  they  admitted  cod  liver  oil  in  some 
form  was  demanded,  the  purity  of  your  preparations  was  called  in 
question,  from  presumable  evidence  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
all  preparations  not  of  their  own  manufacture.  As  a  consequence, 
your  preparation  would  be  substituted  by  an  emulsion  of  their 
own  originating,  containing  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory  to  myself. 

I  think  experience  teaches  us  that  in  a  disease  like  phthisis  pul- 
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monalis,  not  only  should  we  supply  the  wasting  muscular  tissues 
by  a  medicinal  food  like  cod  liver  oil,  but  also  the  wasting  nerve 
and  brain  tissues  by  their  natural  food,  phosphorus  in  some  form. 

If,  then,  we  receive  the  best  results  by  prescribing  cod  liver  oil 
combination  with  pho&  in  diseases  analogous  to  phthisis,  in  what 
form  are  they  most  acceptable  to  bring  about  the  results  we  wish 
to  obtain  ?  All  physicians  must  agree  that  oil  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion  is  preferable  to  any  other  form,  from  the  fact  that  the  oil 
globules  are  so  finely  divided  that  they  are,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  ready  for  assimilation.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  prescribe 
phos.  in  combination,  what  form  of  that  preparation  is  preferable  ? 

Recent  demonstrations  have  proven  that  the  administration  of 
pure  phosphorus  is  unsafe,  and  often  produces  grave  nephitic  dis- 
orders ;  also  that  inorganic  substances  cannot  be  assimilated  into 
the  living  animal  organism.  If  this  be  true,  the  prescribing  of  phos. 
ac.  is  not  only  an  error,  but  worse  than  useless,  for  it  cannot  be 
assimilated  to  the  building  up  of  nerve  tissues. 

This  reduces  us  to  employing  the  phosphoric  compounds  elab- 
orated by  the  growth  of  vegetables  for  the  nutrition  of  nerve 
tissues. 

"  Immediately  within  the  bran  or  surface  of  the  grain  of  wheat 
lies  a  shell  of  gluten,  the  reservoir  of  v^etable  albumen  and  the 
phosphoids."  If  we  can  extract  this  element  from  the  bran  of 
wheat,  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  we  have  an  agent 
containing  phosphorus  which  can  be  assimilated  by  the  living  ani- 
mal organism. 

You  claim,  I  believe,  that  your  preparation  of  cod  liver  oil  con- 
tains phosphorus  extracted  from  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  that  it 
also  contains  a  certain  per  cent  of  pure  cod  liver  oil. 

Does  it  contain  these  medicinal  agents  in  the  proportion  you 
claim,  or  is  it  only  a  palatable  preparation  of  "sugar  and  gum 
arabic,"  containing  only  a  trace  of  oil  ? 

If  the  latter  be  asserted,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  in  an  experience  of 
two  years  in  its  use  in  my  practice,  9ugar  and  gum  arabic  so  pre- 
pared are  agents  of  the  most  wonderful  potency  for  the  cure  of 
wasting  diseases. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  affected  with  a  severe  cough,  excessive 
expectoration,  pain  in  the  lungs,  and  debility — for  the  relief  of 
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which  I  tried  all  the  remedies  within  my  knowledge.  My  brother, 
E.  O.  Benedict,  M.  D.,  who  resided  in  New  York  at  that  time,  sent 
me  a  bottle  of  your  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil,  which  I  commenced 
taking  as  prescribed. 

One  bottle  relieved  me  very  much,  and  after  I  had  taken  four 
bottles,  all  symptoms  of  disease  had  disappeared,  and  I  never  have 
been  afflicted  in  the  same  way  since,  though  I  am  of  a  consumptive 
tendency,  born  of  consumptive  parents. 

This  may  sound  like  a  quack  advertisement,  but  I  only  write 
this  from  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  the  unfortunate,  and  recommend 
to  the  profession  the  merits  of  a  remedy  which  has  in  my  practice 
proven  of  so  much  value.  If  they  will  use  it,  I  know  they  will  be 
surprised  at  its  results  for  good,  as  I  have  been.  I  have  prescribed 
it  in  many  cases  of  incipient  consumption  ;  all  have  been  benefited, 
and  some,  I  believe,  permanently  cured.  For  what  it  has  done  in 
my  own  case  I  am  truly  grateful 

I  am,  respectfully, 

FoRDYCE  H.  Benedict,  M.  D. 
To  Chas.  H.  Phillips, 

2  and  4  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 


Physicians  need  only  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
milk  of  magnesia,  to  accord  it  their  professional  sanction.  I  invite 
their  attention  to  its  advantages. 

It  is  the  only  perfect  hydrate,  or  complete  combination  of  mag- 
nesia and  water,  by  a  new  and  improved  process,  and  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  calcined  magnesia  triturated  and  suspended  by  a  mucilagin- 
ous or  other  auxiliary  body.  Microscopic  examination  of  it,  when 
mixed  with  distilled  water,  discloses  a  uniform  cloudiness,  but  no 
separate  particles  of  the  alkali.  Being  a  hydrate,  it  is  far  more  effica- 
cious than  the  calcined  and  carbonated  preparations  of  magnesia, 
which  are  insoluble,  since  the  hydrate  form  is  that  in  which  combina- 
tions are  most  readily  effected  in  the  stomach.  In  illustration,  take 
the  action  of  the  hydrated  sesqui  oxide  of  iron,  the  antidote  to  ar- 
senic, which  it  decomposes  and  then  unites  with,  as  arseniate  of  iron. 
The  lactate  of  lime,  the  phosphates  and  other  hydrates,  exemplify 
the  above  fact  It  is  claimed  that  the  milk  of  magnesia  combines 
with  and  neutralizes  the  lactic,  lithic,  and  uric  acids,  which  are 
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Speolm«ns  of  th«  best  preparation*  of  Magnesia, 
English  and  Amerlean,  noagnlfled  aso  diameters. 


ENGLISH  CALCINED. 


AHEBIGAN  CALCINED. 


ENGLISH  CABBONATE. 


MILE  OP  MAONESIA. 
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generally  admitted  to  be  the  exciting  causes  of  gout,  rheumatism 
and  gravel  It  is,  moreover,  susceptible  of  the  most  perfect  dis- 
tribution, a  single  drop  amalgamates  completely  with  a  tumblerful 
or  more  of  water. 

The  use  of  milk  of  magnesia  is  free  from  the  risk  attending 
that  of  the  undissolved  magnesias,  which  form  hurtful  concretions 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels — a  fact  which  renders  them  peculiarly 
unsuitable  to  the  delicate  infant  organism.  The  perfect  smooth- 
ness and  milk-like  taste  of  this  magnesia,  on  the  contrary,  make  it 
the  best  of  all  antacids,  and  whether  used  for  children  or  adults, 
physicians  who  test  it  will  find  that  this  hydrate  possesses  all  the 
medicinal  properties  of  magnesia  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
calcined  and  carbonated  preparations  of  that  important  alkali, 
without  any  of  the  above  objections. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  given  an  exact  representation  of  the 
several  calcined  and  carbonate  of  magnesias  of  the  best  manufac- 
ture and  repute,  both  English  and  American,  hitherto  sold  by 
druggists,  compared  with  milk  of  magnesia.  I^hese  samples  have 
been  in  so-called  solution  (20  grains  to  the  ounce)  over  fifteen 
months  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  The  cuts  exhibit  the  fractional 
part  of  a  single  drop  magnified  250  diameters  ;  and  we  would  call 
attention  to  their  appearance,  showing  the  undissolved  precipitates 
and  particles  with  terrible  distinctness,  and  then  desire  a  compari- 
son with  the  milk  of  magnesia  preparation,  which  is  also  given, 
similarly  magnified,  and  which  show  the  magnesia,  like  a  mist,  or 
vapor,  perfectly  free  from  the  objectionable  precipitates,  and  entirely 
dissolved. 

Thus,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  milk  of 
inagnesia,  I  present  it  with  an  entirely  new  therapeutical  agent, 
which  both  physicians  and  pharmacists  will  readily  appreciate.. 

Milk  of  magnesia  is  compatible  with  all  compounds  and  prepa- 
rations in  which  the  ordinary  magnesias  have  been  used. 


Keith,  of  Edinburgh,  has  performed  ovariotomy  seventy  times 
in  succession  without  a  fatal  result,  and  100  times  with  only  three 
deaths.  In  his  hands  the  operation  has  thus  become  less  fatal  than 
amputation  of  the  leg  or  even  of  the  arm.  Why  is  this  operation 
so  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  man  and  so  fatal  in  the  hands  of  others  ? 
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Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  says  that  Keith's  great  success  as  an  ovario- 
tomist,  is  due  to  the  removal  of  all  blood  and  making  the  peritx>neal 
cavity  dry  and  clean  before  closing  the  abdominal  wound 


Gebman  PfiOFESSOBa — In  the  German  universities  the  profes- 
sors are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  science.  They  have  usually  begun  their  career  as  "  privat 
docenten,"  or  private  teachers,  a  position  unknown  in  America. 
If  successful,  they  are  made  professors  extraordinary,  and  of  these 
a  few  only  reach  the  distinction  of  professor  ordinary.  Any  young 
man  of  promise,  who  has  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
(Ph.  D.)  with  honors,  can  obtain  permission  to  lecture  in  a  given 
university,  provided  he  passes  a  good  examination  in  the  subject 
that  he  intends  to  lecture  on.  'i^he  university  gives  him  a  room  to 
lecture  in,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  securing  any  listeners,  he  gets  their 
fees ;  beyond  this  he  takes  care  of  himseli  His  income  depends 
entirely  upon  his  popularity.  If  his  lectures  are  good,  and  he 
proves  his  ability,  his  success  is  assured.  In  a  few  years  he  is 
called  to  a  vacant  chair  in  the  same,  or  oftener  in  another  univer- 
sity, where  he  holds  the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  for 
years,  often  for  Ufa 

The  following  list  of  professors  of  chemistry  in  the  principal 
German  and  Swiss  universities  embraces  many  distinguished  men 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  this  country.  The  figures  annexed 
give  the  ages  of  these  men,  and,  as  the  Journal  of  Applied  Chem- 
iairy  says,  they  show  that  most  of  them  are  no  longer  "  mere  boys :" 
Berlin,  A.  W.  Hofmann,  set  61;  Bonn,  A.  Kekul^,  50;  Breslau, 
C.  J.  Loewig,  76 ;  Erlangen,  J.  Volhard,  45 ;  Giessen,  H.  Will, 
67 ;  Gottingen,  F.  Woehler,  79 ;  H.  Huebner,  42  ;  Halle,  W.  Heintz, 
62 ;  Heidelberg,  E.  Bunsen,  67 ;  H.  Kopp,  62 ;  Jena,  G.  A. 
Geuther  —  ;  Konigsberg,  W.  Lessen,  41 ;  Leipsic,  H.  Kolbe,  61 ; 
Marburg,  Th.  Zincke,  39 ;  Munich,  A.  Bseyer,  44 ;  Strasbur^,  R 
Pittig,  44;  Tubingen,  Lothar  Meyer,  49;  Wiirzburg,  J.  R  von 
Wagner,  57 ;  J.  Wislicenus,  44 ;  Zurich,  V.  Merz,  42. 

The  oldest  of  these,  Professor  Woehler,  no  longer  lecturea  He 
will  celebrate  his  eightieth  birthday  on  the  81st  of  next  July. 


The  Precursors  of  Cancer. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
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London  Clinical  Society,  Mr.  G.  Lawson  read  the  note^  of  a  case 
of  a  cancer  of  the  breast  following  eczema  of  the  nipple.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion  a  number  of  prominent  surgeons  took  part, 
including  Sir  James  Paget  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  some  interest- 
ing facts  were  brought  out  It  was  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
there  were  a  number  of  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition,  which, 
if  neglected,  ended  in  cancer,  when  the  cancerous  period  of  life 
came  on.  Thus,  eczema  of  the  breast,  if  it  were  really  eczema, 
was  shown  in  a  certain  per  cent  of  cases  to  be  a  precursor  of  can- 
cer, and  the  question  of  the  early  extirpation  of  the  breast  was  a 
very  important  one.  A  similar  clinical  history  was  ascribed  to 
ichthyosis  of  the  tongue.  This,  in  course  of  time,  is  likely  to 
eventuate  in  cancer.  A  like  remark  applies  to  old  burns  or  scars 
on  the  lower  extremities.  If  in  advanced  life  these  begin  to  ulcer 
ate,  they  are  liable  to  become  cancerous.  So,  too,  of  other  condi- 
tions, such  as  syphilitic  disease  of  the  tongue. — Medical  Record 


Tar  as  a  Medicinal  Agent. — In  the  Berliner  klinische  Woc/ien- 
schrtfi,  Prof.  Peclam  reports  some  of  his  personal  experience  with 
this  agent  He  does  not  consider  tar  water  at  all  efficient,  and 
always  administers  it  in  pills  or  capsules.  One  constant  and  curious 
eJBEect  he  noticed,  was  that  the  urine  of  a  patient  taking  tar  does 
not  decompose  for  five  or  six  days,  instead  of  in  twenty -four  hours, 
as  usual.  The  general  indication  for  tar  is  a  chronic  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  passages  of  the  respiratory  or  urinary 
tract,  as  bronchitis,  vesical  catarrh,  gleet,  eta 


Advice  to  Medical  Students. — It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
marriage  is  essential  to  success  at  the  beginning  of  a  medical  career. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm,  a  subtle  indescribable  mystery,  about 
the  unmarried  doctor,  which  makes  him  at  once  a  favorite  and  con- 
fidential female  adviser. 

On  entering  your  profession  remember  you  are  not  a  tradesman. 
About  fees  there  should  be  no  unseemly  fuss. 

Patients  are  what  you  professedly  want,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  every  clasa  To  the  man  of  science,  the  prince  and  the 
blacksmith  are  embryonicaUy  identical  with  the  hog,  the  dog  and 
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the  rabbit,  and  are  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  red  pulp  when 
bom.  It  cannot,  therefore,  matter  to  the  physiologist  whether  his 
observations  are  made  in  the  palace  or  the  cottage ;  but  his  man- 
ners in  either  place  should  be  always  those  of  a  gentleman  who  re- 
spects others  becaose  he  respects  himsell  The  great  opportunities 
opening  oat  before  you  will  be  comparatively  lost  without  a  sound 
basis  of  science.  This  is  the  helping  hand  which  brings  you  from 
darkness  into  light,  and  disperses  the  thick  shadows  of  prejudice 
and  custom.  For  this  reason  I  would  recommend  you,  instead  of 
sitting  with  your  heels  on  the  mantelpiece  and  smoking  a  pipe, 
with  a  lively  expectation  of  patients  (who  never  come),  to  devote 
the  early  disengaged  years  of  your  life  to  the  study  of  the  Un- 
known. Do  not  so  overcrowd  your  life  with  practice  that  you  find 
no  time  to  replenish  either  mind  or  body.  Your  duties  to  your 
patients  will  be  better  rendered  the  more  conscientiously  you 
fulfil  your  duty  toward  yourself.  Overwork  means  indigestion, 
indigestion  begets  irritability,  and  irritability  means  short  measure 
for  your  patients  and  inability  to  reason  clearly. 

An  M.  D.  and  a  gentleman  will  not  convert  the  chimney-shelf 
of  his  consulting  room  into  a  photographic  gallery  of  celebrated 
patients.  Neither  will  he  advertise  their  names  in  society,  or  un- 
duly display  and  be  puffed  up  by  his  coroneted  correspondence. 
Nor  will  he  make  himself  a  propagandist,  and  thrust  a  tract, 
together  with  his  prescription,  into  the  hand  of  his  patient  In  a 
word,  the  consulting  room  should  be  as  sacred  and  as  purely  offi- 
cial as  the  confessional 

Finally,  gentlemen,  your  social  and  professional  position  will 
always  be  what  you  yourselves  choose  to  make  it — London 
World 


WHO  ARE  DOCTORS  OP  MEDICINE. 

In  the  October  number  of  1879,  we  published  several  decisions 
rendered  by  the  courts  of  New  York ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
decisions  which  have  been  rendered,  and  the  heavy  judgments  ob- 
tained against  medical  men,  for  calling  others  quacks,  some  of  them 
have  already  forgotten  how  justly  they  have  been  made  to  pay  for 
their  attempt  to  injure  fellow  practitioners.     A  few  years  since  a 
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Doctor  F.,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  called  Doctor  B.,  of  the  same  city, 
a  quack.  Doctor  B.  resorted  to  the  courts  and  obtained  a  judg- 
ment against  Doctor  F.  for  calling  Doctor  B.  a  quack,  amounting 
to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  collected ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  Doctor  F.  had  to  pay  this  judgment,  we  are  informed 
that  only  a  few  days  since  he  had  the  courage  to  call  several  med- 
ical gentlemen,  his  equals  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  so  far  as 
medical  education  and  reputation  are  concerned,  quacka  One  or 
two  more  such  doses,  being  like  himself  allopathic,  if  properly 
administered,  would  teach  him  his  duty,  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
justice,  which  belongs  to  gentlemen  in  the  medical  profession,  re- 
gardless of  schools. 


LYCOPUS  EUROPEUS. 
Bt  HBNBY  BRADFORD,  M.  D.,  Oxaba,  Nbb. 

In  the  list  of  new,  and  many  of  them  valuable,  remedies  selected 
from  our  indigenous  plants,  which  have  been  introduced  to  the 
profession  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  I  do  not  notice  one  to 
which  I  have  been  led  to  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance — 
lycopus  europeus. 

I  became  acquainted  with  its  value  some  years  since  by  accident. 
Where  I  formerly  lived  in  Maine,  it  was  a  domestic  cure-all,  and 
certainly  its  value  as  a  tonic  was  quite  marked.  I  once  returned 
from  the  South  much  debilitated,  and  with  much  enlargement  and 
tenderness  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  a  sequel  of  the  congestive  fever 
of  South  Carolina.  To  gratify  my  wife,  I  made  use  of  her  herb 
tea,  with  some  benefit-  I  then  made  a  tincture  of  the  whole  herb, 
from  the  use  of  which  I  soon  recovered  my  health.  Shortly  after 
removing  to  Nebraska,  where  remittents  and  intermittents  were  of 
fretjuent  occurrence,  I  made  trial  of  it  with  my  patients,  in  the 
debility  and  glandular  engorgements  so  liable  to  follow  such  fevers, 
and  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  its  effects,  that  I  now  use  it  in 
such  cases  in  preference  to  anything  else. 

In  prescribing  it  and  noting  its  effects,  I  find  it  quite  an  eJS&cient 
prophylactic  against  malarial  fevers ;  at  any  rate,  many  to  whom  I 
have  prescribed  it  have  had  no  relapses,  when  from  their  surround- 
ings such  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  of 
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&inilies  who  seemed  much  exposed  to  such  fevers,  they  haye 
abnost  always  escaped  when  they  could  be  induced  to  make  use 
of  the  lycopus  euTopeu&  The  exceedingly  unpalatable  taste  of 
the  medicine  either  as  a  tincture  or  acidulated  solution,  the  only 
forms  in  which  I  have  exhibited  it,  has  been  a  serious  objection  to 
its  usa  It  contains,  I  am  satisfied,  one  or  more  alkaloids,  having 
similar  physiological  effects  to  the  alkaloids  of  the  cinchonas ;  a 
decoction  in  acidulated  water  is  precipitated  by  alkahes  and  the 
precipitates  are  readily  soluble  in  acida  I  have  never  tried  to  isolate 
the  active  principle,  and  would  very  likely  fail  if  I  undertook  it, 
from  want  of  familiarity  with  chemical  manipulations. 

As  I  have  intimated,  the  tincture  and  acid  solution  in  water  are 
both  very  unpalatable,  and  many  patients  who  might  be  benefited 
refuse  to  take  it  on  this  account 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  some  of  our  enterprising  pharma- 
cists were  to  prepare  a  solid  extract,  which,  made  from  the  precipi- 
tate before  mentioned,  would  much  resemble  chinoidine  both  in 
color  and  consistence,  or,  perhaps  still  better,  if  they  were  to  isolate 
the  active  principles,  they  would  add  a  very  desirable  article  to  the 
materia  medica,  and  one  of  especial  value  in  malarial  regions. 

The  plant  grows  sparsely  in  Maine,  but  much  more  plentifully 
in  the  West,  and  could  be  cultivated  with  ease  to  any  desirable 
extent.  It  flourishes  best  in  quite  wet  situations,  or  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  somewhat  by  trees. — Therapeutic  Gazette^  January ^ 
1880. 


SOMETHING    MORE — BY  HENRY  W.   BEECHER. 

What  is  there  in  every  human  life  that  does  not  need  something 
more  ?  What  thought  is  there  that  does  not  need  completeness  ? 
What  affection  is  there  that  does  not  need  purification  ?  What 
conception  is  there  that  does  not  need  growth  and  glorification  ? 
What  relationship  is  there  that  we  do  not  feel  is  miserably  incom- 
petent to  our  idea?  How  large  a  number  of  the  human  race  find 
in  this  life  almost  nothing  but  care  and  drudgery?  Is  there 
nothing  more  for  them  ?  How  many  of  the  human  race  never 
stand  straight  by  reason  of  burdens  which  men  will  not  lift  by  so 
much  as  their  little  finger  I  How  many  who  strive  to  do  right,  or 
to  be  right,  find  every  cup  that  is  put  to  their  lips  a  bitter  cup  I 
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How  many  noble  women  live  with  a  body  of  death ;  and,  when 
at  last  he  goes,  find  themselves  sickened,  and  see  their  children, 
reaping  the  heritage  that  a  vicious  father  has  left  them,  sickening 
and  going,  one  after  the  other,  until  life  itself  is  one  unrolled  sack- 
cloth, and  at  last  die,  unfriended  and  unknown  I  How  many  there 
are  that  are  in  the  ditch,  and  that  never  have  come  upon  the  dry 
soil,  being  yet  slaves  of  the  rice  swamp  !  How  many  men  in  life 
have  seen  their  highest  aspirations  dashed  like  a  crystal  vase  that 
can  never  be  put  together  again  !  And  out  of  all  this  is  there  no 
refuge  ?  Is  there  no  opportunity  to  begin  ?  Is  there  no  hope  of 
ever  seeing  perfectness  of  love?  Is  there  no  place  where  we  shall 
ever  see  the  symmetry  of  so  noble  a  machine  as  the  human  soul  ? 
Is  there  no  realm  where  men  can  walk  by  twos,  or  fives,  or  scores, 
together  ?  Is  there  no  neighborhood,  no  society,  no  nation,  any- 
where, where  we  shall  ever  see  that  which  is  hinted  at  here  come  out 
in  full  measure  and  power  ? 

By  all  the  hope  of  manhood,  by  all  the  longings  and  aspirations 
of  an  unsatisfied  soul,  as  well  as  by  the  impulses  of  sanctified 
reason  itself,  I  declare  that  there  is  a  life  hereafter.  I  shall  not  dia 
Death  shall  not  have  dominion  over  me !  And  why  should  a 
man  want  to  believe  anything  else  ?  What  but  beneficence  is  the 
result  of  it  to  those  who  are  careworn  and  burdened  ?  What  but 
comfort  is  there  in  the  imagination  that  informs  men  of  a  heavenly 
home  that  may  be  theirs  through  all  eternity  ? 

In  the  whole  field  of  revelation  is  there  a  line  to  be  blotted  out  ? 
Is  there  a  thought  to  be  extinguished  ?  Is  there  a  single  color 
that  is  meretricious?  Not  one.  Every  picture,  every  fiction, 
points  to  those  of  most  noble  and  heroic  service.  They  washed 
their  raiment  in  blood ;  therefore  they  are  white.  They  wept,  and 
all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  their  eyes.  They  walked  in  malarial 
times  for  the  sake  of  othe'^s,  and  they  shall  know  no  sickness  for- 
ever more.  Every  conception  of  power  and  beauty  and  color  that 
fascinates  the  imagination  of  man  on  earth,  exalted  toward  the 
heavenly  sphere,  is  made  to  signify  things  that  do  not  yet  appear. — 
Exchange, 
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SOOIETT  MEETINGHS. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  of  Michigan,  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May,  1880,  (the  26th),  commencing  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  and  will  continue  in  session  two  days. 

BL  S.  McMaster, 

Dowagiac,  Michigan,  February,  1880.  Secretary, 


MEETING  OF  THE  CENTRTAL  OHIO   ECLECTIC   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Central  Ohio  Eclectic  Medical  Association  convened  in 
Springfield,  yesterday  (Tuesday,  February  3, 1880),  at  the  St  James 
Hotel  parlors,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  their  monthly  medical  asso- 
ciation. 

After  the  morning  congratulations  and  some  preliminary  busi- 
ness, the  following  new  members  were  elected :  Dr.  W.  P.  Madden, 
of  Cedarville,  Grreene  County ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Dice,  of  Xenia ;  Dr.  J.  C. 
Butcher,  of  Urbana,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Welling,  of  Columbus. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  of  the  society  was  ordered  to  Proi  R. 
S.  Newton,  of  New  York  City,  editor  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Eclectic,  for  his  unsolicited  and  complimentary  notice  of  our  asso- 
ciation in  his  journal,  one  of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  concludes  with  the  following  remarks :  "  The 
above  named  association  is  the  beginning  of  a  good  work,  and  one 
that  was  really  a  necessity,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  fully  sustained 
by  the  Eclectic  physicians  in  that  part  of  the  State." 

At  this  point  the  society  adjourned  for  dinner,  at  the  St  James. 

On  reassembling,  at  one  o'clock,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
upward  of  twenty  physicians  present,  and  the  very  best  of  feeling 
predominating  with  each  member. 

In  the  clinic  room  had  assembled  something  like  a  dozen  pa- 
tients, their  rooms  being  directly  opposite  the  door  of  the  associa- 
tion rooms.  The  first  case  called  was  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Madden,  a 
young  lady  from  Greene  County.  This  was  a  case  of  dysmenorr- 
hoea,  which  had  resisted  all  treatment  of  at  least  a  dozen  physi- 
cians, and  the  young  lady  was  reaching  that  stage  in  which  her 
health  was  becoming  permanently  impaired,  and  she  must  go  down 
to  death  in  a  few  months  if  some  medical  or  surgical  relief  was 
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not  soon  brought  to  her  rescue.     The  pain  which  she  had  to  un- 
dergo each  month  had  told  sadly  on  her  life  and  health. 

Drs.  Dice,  of  Xenia,  McLaughlin  and  Russel,  of  this  city,  Butcher, 
of  Urbana,  and  Madden,  of  Cedarville,  gave  this  case  a  lively 
review,  the  young  lady,  in  the  meantime,  throwing  what  light  she 
could  on  the  case.  It  was  advised  that  in  these  extreme  par- 
oxysms of  pain,  they  be  controlled  by  inhalations  of  chloroform. 
Other  treatments  were  ordered,  and  the  case  set  aside  for  that  of  a 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  lady  who  has  been  suffering  for  three  months 
past  with  jaundice.  This  lady  presented  a  pitiable  sight ;  she  was 
as  yellow  as  an  orange.  Every  spot  on  her  body,  even  the  white 
of  the  eyes,  had  taken  on  this  peculiar  jaundice.  This  case  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Eussel,  who,  after  giving  a  statement  of  the  same, 
and  the  mode  of  treatment,  gave  the  case  up  to  the  association  for 
a  free  discussion,  which,  after  a  careful  personal  examination,  was 
freely  done  by  Drs.  Milton  Hunter  and  Blowyer,  of  Catawba, 
Riceard,  of  Moorefield,  Austin,  of  Northampton,  Welling,  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Drs.  McLaughlin,  Butcher,  Reynolds,  Madden  and  Dice. 

The  prognosis  in  this  case  was  considered  unfavorable,  although 
some  of  the  physicians  thought  they  had  had  similar  cases  with 
recovery — giving  their  mode  of  treatment. 

The  next  case  was  a  compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm.  The  accident  happened  to  young  Stauburg.  Some  five 
days  since,  he  was  before  the  class  for  a  final  plaster  of  Paris 
dressing,  which  was  applied  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  with  a 
discussion  pro  and  con  for  that  mode  of  treatment 

A  beautiful  little  girl,  about  four  years  of  age,  was  next  called. 
She  was  suffering  with  a  disease  of  the  eyelids,  which  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  eyelashes,  and  was  doing  irreparable  damage,  which, 
in  after  years,  would  quite  mar  her  beauty. 

l^his  case  was  freely  discussed  by  the  members  present,  and  the 
treatment  which  was  now  adopted,  with  a  degree  of  success,  was 
sanctioned  The  little  girl,  on  leaving  the  room,  was  very  friendly, 
and  said,  "Dood  day,  doctors." 

A  case  of  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  on  which  some  of 
the  physicians  present  had  operated  some  three  weeks  since,  was 
presented  for  discussion.  A  case  of  hip  joint  disease,  a  little  boy, 
Johnny  Hawthorne,  was  next  considered.     A  case  of  erysipelas  of 
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the  eye,  with  entire  destruction  of  vision,  which  had  now  assamed 
the  stage  known  as  styphaloma,  with  all  the  pain  attendant  on  that 
condition,  was  np  for  relief ;  as' were  also  many  other  cases,  some 
of  which  had  to  be  tamed  away  ontil  the  next  r^olar  meeting,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  March. — Springfield^  OhiOj  BepuUican^  January 
4, 1880. 


THB  KANSAS  EGLECTIG  ICEDIGAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Kansas  State  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  convened  at  the  senate  chamber,  February  10,  at  two 
p.  m.  The  society  was  called  to  order  by  the  first  vice-president, 
Noah  Simmons,  M.  D.,  of  Lawrence,  in  the  chair.  The  convention 
was  opened  with  prayer,  and  after  a  brief  address  by  the  presiding 
officer,  the  roll  was  called  by  the  secretary,  Dr.  Eidson,  and  was 
responded  to  by  a  greater  number  of  members  present  than  at  any 
previous  session,  there  being  about  one  hundred  or  more  doctors  in 
attendance.  Minutes  of  the  previous  annual  session  were  read  and 
approved.  The  committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution,  by-laws 
and  code  of  ethics  then  reported,  followed  by  other  reports.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  the  society  was  free  of  any  indebtedness, 
with  a  balance  of  something  over  $400  in  the  treasurers  hands. 
The  board  of  censors  then  reported  favorably  on  the  following 
named  applicants  to  become  members  of  the  State  association, 
who  were  duly  elected :  Wm.  Jacobs,  Hanover ;  K  L.  Wilson, 
Marysville  ;  John  McClintock,  Topeka ;  Jacob  L.  Lewis,  Howard 
City  ;  S.  B.  Hewitt,  Cedar  Junction  ;  W.  White,  Stockdale ;  A. 
W.  Bixby,  McPherson ;  H.  G.  Kernodle,  Marion  Centre ;  W<  A. 
Cormack,  Fredonia ;  J.  A.  Willey,  Lyndon ;  S.  L  Ayers,  Grrant- 
ville;  W.  C.  Sweezy,  Olivet;  W.  J.  Winner,  Great  Bend;  J.  L. 
Crow,  Emporia;  J.  A  Hall,  Topeka ;  G.  C.  Chaney,  Independence ; 
Chas.  Williams,  Washington ;  W.  H.  Stillman,  Manhattan ;  C.  O. 
Gause,  Hesper;  B.  R  Moscher,  Bansley;  L  Eckhart,  Baumville; 
J.  L.  Furber,  Michigan  Vale ;  W.  T.  Harrel,  Leroy  ;  J.  B.  Jones, 
Florence;  V.  Tustison,  Montana;  J.  B.  Taylor,  Jacksonville ;  P. 
C.  Armstrong,  Leavenworth ;  W.  R  Cohn,  Kansas  City ;  R  G. 
Carter,  Ottawa ;  S.  Hewitt,  Minneapolis ;  D.  B.  McKee,  Hutchison ; 
J.  H.  Griffith,  Arkansas  City;  J.  S.  Hidden,  Centralia;  J.  W.  Al- 
f ord,  Erie ;  J.  L  Brown,  May  Day ;   R  W.  Waugh,  Clinton ;  Cal- 
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vin  Kice,  Havana ;  E.  S.  Leonard,  Wichita ;  J.  M.  Kockhold, 
Scandia ;  Walter  Crew,  Jewel  Centre  ;  R.  S.  Craft,  Blue  Rapids ; 
G.  H.  Brown,  Chanute ;  Geo.  Scoonover,  Garnett ;  Geo.  E.  Irwin, 
Sabetha ;  J.  M.  Gamble,  Elk  Falls ;  H.  Patrick,  Belleville  ;  C.  M. 
Hughey,  Eldorado ;  J.  O.  Ullrich,  Paola ;  J.  R  Doig,  Ellsworth ; 
H.  S.  Slavens,  Burlington ;  J.  H.  Bonebrake,  Lecompton ;  J.  J. 
Thompson,  Humboldt ;  A.  Stanley,  Paradise ;  J.  P.  Easter,  Bur- 
lingame ;  A.  M.  Conway,  Toledo ;  C.  T.  Stanber,  Erie ;  Geo.  E. 
Ewing,  Cincinnati,  Neb. ;  T.  B.  Woodard,  Neosha,  Kan. ;  B. 
Smith,  Alma ;  W.  B.  Beebe,  Garfield ;  L.  J.  Upshaw,  Enterprise ; 
H.  M.  Solomon,  Joplin,  Mo. ;  J.  T.  Campbell,  Pleasanton,  Kan. ; 
A.  P.  Fosser,  Fort  Seott ;  R.  Dobbins,  Lawrence. 

After  the  new  members  were  elected  and  paid  their  annual 
dues,  the  following  were  elected  to  various  offices  to  serve  the  en- 
suing year:  H.  Owens,  M.  D.,  Wichita,  president;  'J\  H.  Phillips, 
Olathe,  first  vice  president;  H.  G.  Kernodle,  Marion  Centre, 
second  vice  president ;  David  Surber,  Perry,  third  vice  president ; 
Noah  Simmons,  Lawrence,  treasurer;  A.  M.  Eidson,  Tope k a,  re- 
cording secretary  ;  J.  M.  Welsh,  La  Cygne,  corresponding  secretary. 
After  which  the  association  adjourned  until  7  p.  m.,  when  the 
president  elect,  Dr.  Owens,  took  the  chair,  thanking  the  association 
in  a  few  appropriate  remarks  for  the  honors  thus  conferred  upon 
him.  After  which  the  various  reports  were  listened  to  and  numer- 
ous committees  appointed,  consuming  the  entire  evening  session  to 
a  late  hour,  when  the  meeting  adjourned  until  8  a.  m.,  on  the 
llth,  when  the  remaining  business  was  transacted,  and  then  two 
or  three  hours  devoted  to  the  reading  of  essays,  addresses,  etc. 

At  12  m.  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  2  p.  m.  The  entire 
afternoon  was  consumed  in  reports  of  cases  and  general  discus- 
sions, which  were  very  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all,  every  one 
feeling  that  they  could  not  have  missed  being  present,  and  would 
certainly  not  stay  away  from  any  future  meetings  of  the  society. 
In  regard  to  the  present  State  medical  law,  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing was  that  the  Eclectic  medical  profession  of  Kansas  did  not  ask 
for  the  present  medical  law,  as  they  did  not  desire  or  need  a  State 
law  to  protect  them  in  their  profession,  being  able  to  stand  on  their 
merits  alone  for  their  business,  but  as  there  was  a  law  passed  (a 
very  lame  one),  that  they  had,  and  would  quietly  submit  to  it  until 
it  could  be  repealed  or  improved. 
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There  were  fifteen  delegates  elected  from  this  society  to  attend 
and  represent  Kansas  Eclecticism  at  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Convention,  which  meets  in  Chicago  next  June.  The  delegates 
were:  Drs.  McMullen,  Bixby,  Easter,  Simmons,  Mulvane,  Jacobs, 
Owens,  Phillips,  Furber,  Beed,  Armstrong,  Martin,  Williamson, 
Sweezy  and  Cormack. 

The  following  physicians  have  promised  to  have  essays  on  the 
following  medical  subjects,  to  be  read  at  the  next  session  : 

J.  L.  Furber,  Nervous  Fever ;  J.  L.  Lewis,  Hemorrhoids ;  Dr. 
Sibley,  Sciatica ;  P.  I.  Mulvane,  Strabismus ;  Wm.  Jacobs,  Diph- 
theria ;  W.  J.  Winans,  Malarial  Fever ;  11.  G.  Kemodle,  Nasal  Ca- 
tarrh ;  E.  A.  Guttle,  Scarlatina ;  W.  H.  Stillman,  Pneumonia ;  Dr. 
Hamilton,  Mineral  Waters  ;  Wm.  McMullen,  Ovarian  Disease ;  J. 
C.  Chaney,  Hernia;  P.  C.  Armstrong,  Duties  of  the  Profession  to 
each  other ;  Chas.  Williams,  Epidemics  of  our  State ;  J.  A.  Reed, 
Menstrual  Suppression  ;  E.  L.  Wilson,  Scorbutis ;  M.  A.  Reed, 
Dyspepsia ;  R.  M.  Moscher,  Anasarca ;  C.  N.  Bishoff,  Hypodermic 
Medication;  D.  A.  White,  Parturition;  S.  E.  Martin,  Uterinte 
Hemorrhage ;  J.  M.  Welch,  Specific  Medicine ;  A.  M.  Hixby,  Spe- 
cific Diagnosis ;  E.  Gratigny,  Cancerous  Ulcers;  A  M.  Eidson, 
Eclecticism  in  Elansas  and  the  West 

The  association  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  liberality  of 
our  Kansas  railroad  officials  for  the  general  reduction  of  fares  to 
delegates  in  attendance,  and  especially  to  W.  F.  White,  who  so 
kindly  assisted  the  secretary  in  securing  reduced  rates.  Also  to 
the  generosity  of  Topeka  hotels,  who  kept  all  delegates  at  one  half 
rates.  The  association  was  much  pleased  by  the  exhibition  of  new 
remedies  and  publications  from'  the  drug  manufacturing  house  of 
Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  were  so  gentle- 
manly shown  by  their  agent,  Dr.  Roe. 

At  6  p.  m.  the  association's  interesting  session  was  closed,  all 

being  delighted  with  the  general  interest  and  success  of  this 
meeting,  feeling  that  none  could  afford  to  miss  the  privilege  of 
such  occasions,  pledging  faithful  attendance  hereafter.  The  meet- 
ing was  closed  with  prayer  to  our  all  wise  and  good  Physician 
and  Ruler,  by  Dr.  Phillips,  to  meet  at  Topeka,  on  the  secona  Tues- 
day in  February,  1881,  at  2  p.  m. 

Respectfully, 

A  M.  EiDSON,  M.  D., 
Topeka.  Kansas.  Secretary. 
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PERSONALS. 


BowLSBY. — The  friends  of  Dr.  Bowlsby  will  be  grieved  to  learn 
of  his  serious  illness.  Recently  the  doctor  has  been  confined  to 
his  bed,  and  watchers  from  Empire  Conclave  and  from  Conti- 
nental Lodge  have  had  charge  of  him  during  the  nights.  By  the 
faithful  attentions  of  the  doctor's  wife  and  friends,  we  hope  his 
affliction  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  he  will  again  soon  be 
enabled  to  attend  to  his  accustomed  duties. 

Later — Dr.  B.  is  now  out  of  danger  and  sitting  up. 


>  4  » » 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Sore  Thboat;  Its  Nature,  Varieties  akd  Treatment:  Including  the  connection 
between  affections  of  the  throat  and  other  diHeases.    By  Prosser  James,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  the  London  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest.    Fourth  edition.     Illustrated  with  hand 
colored  plates.     Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1880.     Price,  $2.25. 
Dr.  James,  through  his  large  hospital  experience,  has  been  enabled  to  produce  a 
work  that  is  of  interest  and  importance  not  only  to  the  general  practitioner,  but  also 
to  the  specialist.     Aside  from  its  use  as  a  guide  to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  its  value 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  author's  just  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  while  a  lesion 
to  view  may  be  in  the  throat,  the  general  system  must  also  be  investigated ;  hence, 
he  is  constantly  showing  the  connection  between  throat  diseases  and  those  of  func- 
tional or  organic  implication.     The  arrangement  is  complete  and  comprehensive. 
Part  I.  g^ves  a  synopsis  of  all  the  subjects  treated,  including  a  descriptiou  of  the  use 
of  the  laryngoscope  and  rhinoscope.   With  Part  II.  comes  individual  chapters  devoted 
to  special  consideration  of  every  form  of  disease  affecting  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
with  their  appropriate  treatment.    The  plates  are  neatly  executed,  and  present  the 
commoner  lesious  found  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

Outlines  of  the  Practioe  of  Medicine,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease;  with  appropriate  formulte  and  illus- 
trations. By  Samuel  Fenwiok,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  at  the  London  Hospital.     Philadelphia :  Lindsay  A  Blakiston,  1880. 

The  autlior  is  of  the  opinion  that  physical  diagnosis  and  pathology  are  too  often  con- 
sidered to  the  exclusion  of  symptoms,  hence  doubts  arise  as  to  treatment ;  and  to 
remedy  this  defect,  he  has  written  the  present  manual,  which  is  essentially  practical. 
All  the  prominent  diseases  are  discussed  at  length  as  regards  their  symptomatology 
and  treatment  The  commencing  chapters  are  among  the  most  important,  and  are 
written  in  a  way  that  must  impress  upon  the  reader  the  importance  of  symptoms. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  formulae  selected  from  the  best  sources. 

Brain  Work  and  Overwork.  By  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Volume  6  of  the  American  Health  Primers. 
Philadelphia :  Presley  Blackiston. 
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Htoienk  avd  Education  op  Ikfavtb;  ob.  How  to  Take  Caxlk  of  Babob. 
TraoBlated  from  the  French  by  6.  E.  Walton,  M.  D.  Cincinnati,  0.:  Robert 
Clark  k  Co.     Pfx  72.     Price,  25  cents. 

It  is  a  translation  of  the  recent  work  edited  and  published  bj  the  Soci^te  Fran^ise 
D'Hjgidne,  of  Paris,  bearing  the  seal  of  its  authority.  It  tells  the  young  mother,  in 
a  pleasing  and  accurate  way,  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  concerning  the  minute 
details  of  the  baby's  life :  how  to  clothe  it,  how  to  feed  it,  how  to  wean  it,  etc.,  etc^ 
and,  by  its  lucid  explanations,  will  relieve  her  of  the  many  anxieties  which,  to  the 
inexperienced,  wait  on  every  moment  of  the  baby*s  young  life. 

The  National  Dispensatory  :  Containing  the  natural  history,  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
actions  and  uses  of  medicines,  including  those  recognized  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references  to 
the  French  codex.  By  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
etc.,  and  John  M.  Maisch,  Ph.  D.,  Processor  of  Materia  Med'ica  and  Botany  in 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Secretary  to  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation.  Second  edition;  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions.  In  one 
very  handsome  royal  octavo  volume,  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages ; 
illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood.  Extra  cloth, 
$6.75;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7.50.     Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  l/ca,  1880. 

The  demand  which  has  exhausted  in  a  few  months  an  unusually  large  edition  of 
the  National  Dispensatory,  is  doubly  gratifying  to  the  authors,  as  showing  that  tbey 
were  correct  in  thinking  that  the  want  of  such  a  work  was  felt  by  the  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  professions,  and  that  their  efforts  to  supply  that  want  have  been 
acceptable.  This  appreciation  of  their  labors  has  stimulated  them  in  the  revision,  to 
render  the  volume  more  worthy  of  the  very  marked  favor  with  which  it  has  been 
received.  The  first  edition  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  must  necessarily  be  more  or 
less  imperfect;  and  though  but  little  that  is  new  and  important  has  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  short  interval  since  its  publication,  yet  the  length  of  rime  during  which 
it  was  passing  through  the  press  rendered  the  earlier  portions  more  in  arrears  than 
the  later.  The  opportunity  for  a  revision  has  enabled  the  authors  to  scrutinize  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  to  introduce  alterations  and  additions  wherever  there  has 
seemed  to  be  occasion  for  improvement  or  greater  completeness.  The  principal 
changes  to  be  noted  are  the  introduction  of  several  drugs  under  separate  headings, 
and  of  a  large  number  of  drugs,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  classified 
as  allied  drugs  and  preparations,  under  the  heading  of  more  important  or  better 
known  articles.  These  additions  comprise,  in  part,  nearly  the  entire  German  phar- 
macopcea  and  numerous  articles  from  the  French  codex.  All  new  investigations 
which  came  to  the  authors'  notice  up  to  the  time  of  publication,  have  received  due 
consideration. 

The  March  number  of  the  Medioal  Ecleotic  will  contain  a  review  of  this  excel- 
lent addition  to  medical  literature. 

On  the  Internal  Use  op  Water  poe  the  Sick,  and  on  Thirst.  By  J.  Forsyth 
Meigs,  M.  D. 

This  little  book  is  a  clinical  lecture,  delivered  at  the  Penn.  -Hospital  by  Dr.  Meigs. 
It  is  not  only  worthy  of  publication,  but  it  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  physi- 
cian. Fifty-four  pages.  Price,  25  cents.  Presley  Blakiston,  1012  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bbtnolds*  System  op  Medicine.  By  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  &,  Professor 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  University  College,  London  ;  with  notes  and  additions 
by  Henry  Hartshome,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  fiygiene,  University  Penn.,  etc., 
etc.  In  three  volumes.  Price  of  each  volume,  $5.00  Philadelphia :  Henry  C. 
Lea. 

A  review  of  this  excellent  work  wiU  appear  in  the  March  number. 
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NECROLOGY. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical College,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  held  at  College  Hall, 
Thursday,  February  19, 1880,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  with 
reference  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth. 

President  Robert  S.  Newton,  in  the  chair ;  Robert  S.  Newton,  Jr., 
was  chosen  secretary. 

The  president  expressed  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  spoke  of 
the  painful  duty  before  the  board  in  the  loss  of  their  friend  and 
colleague,  one  who,  unasked,  had  voluntarily  presented  himself  as 
the  staunch  friend  of  eclecticism  and  the  college.  Dr.  Newton 
related  his  first  association  with  Dr.  Brandreth ;  it  occurred  one 
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morning  in  the  sammer  of  1874.  "  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  when 
Dr.  Brandreth  was  announced.  I  arose,  and  immediately  he  com- 
menced his  conversation  by  saying,  "  I  hare  watched  the  progress 
of  your  college  since  its  very  start,  and  feel  confident  that  it  has 
done  a  great  work  in  advancing  the  science  of  medicine,  and  edu- 
cating the  people  beyond  the  dogmas  that  had  hitherto  bound  them. 
What  you  want  is  a  large,  elegant  building,  fine  situation  and  appoint- 
ments, or,  in  other  words,  to  be  able  to  represent  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  cause  by  external  appearances."  I  was  more 
than  pleased ;  I  was  surprised,  that  our  individual  efforts  had  won 
for  us  such  a  munificent  friend  as  Dr.  Brandretk  At  his  request  I 
accompanied  him  to  a  real  estate  agent,  and  one  hour  afterwi^rds 
the  papers  were  signed,  and  the  elegant  building,  No.  1  Livingston 
Place,  became  the  property  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton,  Jr.,  moved  that  a  committee  of  two  be 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  loss  of  their  friend 
and  colleague.  Carried  Samuel  Sinclair,  Esq.,  and  Robert  S. 
Newton,  Jr.,  were  appointed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

RtafUnedL^  That  we  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  our  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth.  To  his  familj  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathT  in  their  bereayement. 

JisMlved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth,  humanity  has  lost  a  deroted 
friend  and  science  an  enthusiastic  devotee. 

BeatHned^  That  we  will  ever  cherish  and  hold  in  high  esteem  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Brandreth  as  the  earnest  and  manly  friend  of  medical  reform,  who  cared 
only  for  truth,  justice  and  the  public  good.  His  example  produces  a  lasting  fame,  and 
wHl  be  remembered  in  love  and  honor  by  the  wise  and  good. 

Mr.  Sinclair  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  from 
the  class  of  1880  to  attend  the  funeral.     Carried. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Sinclair,  Moller  and  Newton. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Robert  S.  Newton,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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BENJAMIN  BRANDRETH,   M.   D. 

*^  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth  died  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  in  Sing 
Sing,  February  19,  1880,  of  embolism  of  the  heart  He  arose  at 
an  early  hour  and  went  to  the  laboratory  where  he  manufactured 
the  Brandreth  pills,  and  after  mixing  250  pounds  of  medicines, 
started  to  his  residence,  a  few  rods  away.  As  he  entered  a  toilet 
room  to  wash  his  hands,  he  fell  and  died  almost  instantly.  When 
discovered  by  a  member  of  his  family  the  doctor  was  dead. 

"  Dr.  Brandreth  was  bom  near  Leeds,  England,  in  1808.  He  was 
bred  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  William  Brandreth,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pills,  and  when  his  grandfather  died  Dr.  Brandreth  was 
orfy  eighteen  years  old.  He  then  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business,  put  the  pills  upon  the  market,  and  extended  the  business 
In  1829  the  doctor  married  Miss  Harriet  Small  Page  in  England, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children.  She  died  in  1886,  and  in  1837 
the  doctor  and  his  three  children  came,  to  America  and  opened  an 
office  in  Hudson  Street,  near  Canal,  where  he  remained  until  1888. 
He  then  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  Sing  Sing,  and  established  an 
extensive  manufactory  for  his  pills.  He  soon  afterward  established 
an  office  at  No.  241  Broadway,  where  he  carried  on  business  until 
1867.  In  1839  he  married  Miss  Virginia  Graham,  by  whom  he 
had  ten  children.  In  1856  Dr.  Brandreth  purchased  the  property 
at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Canal  Street  of  John  Laf arge,  and 
built  the  Brandreth  House.  After  the  erection  of  this  building 
the  office  of  the  Sing  Sing  manufactory  was  moved  to  the  Canal 
Street  side  of  the  hotel.  Dr.  Brandreth  spent  about  $2,000,000  in 
twenty  years  advertising,  and  to  this  he  often  said  that  he  owed  his 
success.  The  doctor  leaves  a  wife  and  thirteen  children — ^six  sons 
and  seven  daughters. 

"  Dr.  Brandreth  was  well  known  and  highly  respected  throughout 
WcBtchester  County.     He  was  a  prominent  Democrat,  and  repre- , 

sented  the  Westchester  district  in  the  State  Senate  from  1849  to 
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1858.  He  ran  for  Congress  in  1866  against  John  W.  Ferdon,  and 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  He  was  frequently  a  delegate 
to  Democratic  State  conventions  and  exerted  great  political  influ- 
ence with  the  delegation  from  Westchester  County.  Locally  he 
had  a  marked  influence  in  politics,  and  it  only  required  a  word 
from  him  to  carry  almost  any  project  in  the  interest  of  the  village. 
Dr.  Brandreth  took  great  interest  in  public  enterprises,  contributing 
liberally  toward  everything  of  a  public  character  that  might  tend 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  village  or  the  interests  of  the  citizens. 
It  was  through  his  efiEorts  that  Trinity  Church,  Sing  Sing,  was  built^ 
he  being  one  of  the  first  to  subscribe  to  its  erection.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  CoUef e, 
and  contributed  to  its  support  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr. 
Brandreth  leaves  an  estate  valued  at  about  $2,000,000.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  half-past  two  o'clock  p.  m.  Sunday,  the 
22d  of  February,  from  Trinity  Church,  Sing  Sing,  and  was  largely 
attended  with  Masonic  honors  by  the  members  of  the  Westchester 
commandery  and  many  other  associations,  as  well  as  almost  the 
entire  citizens  of  Sing  Sing." 


FUNEBAL     OF     DR     BRANBRBTH  —  SINO     SING      YILLAGE     IK 
MOURNING — ^THB  WHOLE  POPULATION  AT  THE  FUNERAL. 

Every  day  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth,  which 
occurred  at  his  residence,  at  Sing  Sing,  until  after  the  funeral, 
flags  were  hung  at  half  mast,  and  all  the  business  places  of  the 
village,  including  the  bank,  post  office,  soldiers'  monument 
and  several  hotels,  together  with  innumerable  private  dwellings, 
were  draped  in  mourning.  Everybody,  high,  low,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  seemed  to  realize  that  the  town  had  lost  a 
generous  benefactor  and  its  warmest  friend.  His  factories, 
located  near  his  residence,  were  draped  in  mourning,  while  over 
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the  door  of  the  president's  office  were  the  words  in  black 
and  white,  "  We  miss  our  friend."  Stretched  across  the  entire 
length  of  the  large  factory  building  were,  in  similar  characters, 
the  words,  "We  mourn  our  loss."  The  funeral  took  place 
from  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a 
member  and  vestryman.  It  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
place.  The  church  sufficed  to  hold  only  the  family,  a  few  friends, 
and  the  various  societies  of  the  village,  while  outside,  the  side  walks 
and  streets  were  crowded  with  people  who  had  been  unable  even  to 
get  into  the  church  yard.  The  Episcopal  service  was  performed, 
the  Rev.  G.  K  Feiguson,  the  Be  v.  J.  B.  Gibson,  D.  D.,  and  the 
Bev.  James  I.  Helm,  D.  D.,  Bector  of  St  Paul's,  taking  part 
therein.  The  singing  was  done  by  the  regular  choir-boys.  The 
remains  were  incased  in  a  wrought  metal  and  bronze  casket^  having 
a  top  of  plate  glass  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  the  whole  being 
hermetically  sealed.  The  inside  was  lined  with  white  and  pale  blue 
satin.  The  remains  were  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  deceased 
looked  more  as  though  asleep  than  dead.  In  the  button-hole  of 
the  coat  was  a  bunch  of  violets — his  favorite  flowers.  On  the 
casket  were  laid  his  hat,  sword,  regalia,  eta,  which  he  used  in  his 
lodge — Westchester  Commandeiy,  Na  42,  Knights  Templar — 
under  whose  charge  the  funeral  services  had  been  placed.  Beauti 
ful  and  fragant  floral  tributes  were  placed  near  the  casked:,  com- 
prising a  pillow  of  tea  roses,  with  the  words  "  At  rest "  in  violets 
in  the  centre,  and  above  this  was  a  floral  star ;  a  broken  column  of 
tea  roses,  pinks  and  violets,  surmounted  by  a  white  dove,  and 
having  at  its  base  the  initials  '*  B.  B.,"  and  many  wreaths,  etc  The 
pall  bearers  were  Dr.  R  S.  Newton,  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher, 
Abram  Hyatt,  M.  L.  Cobb,  0.  F.  Maurice,  I.  B.  Noxon,  Joseph 
Barker  and  Francis  Larkin.  The  pall  bearers  and  clergymen  wore 
white  regaHa.  After  the  service  in  the  church  the  Knights 
Templar  took  full  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  procession 
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wliich  followed  the  remaiiiB  to  Dale  Cemetery  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Clergymen  in  carriages,  pall-bearers,  sixteenth  battalion 
brass  band ;  Westchester  Commandery,  Na  42,  K.  T.,  Order  of  F. 
and  A.  M. ;  hearse,  with  a  body  guard  of  eight  knights ;  carriages 
containing  &mily  and  friends,  about  150  in  number,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  the  employ^  of  the  Brandreth  factory.  Company 
C,  Sixteenth  Battalion ;  Post  Powell,  G.  A.  R  ;  Sunnyside  Lodge, 
I.  O.  O.  F. ;  firemen  of  the  various  companies  in  a  body ;  Irish 
benevolent  society ;  citizens,  which  made  a  procession  nearly  one 
mile  in  length,  the  distance  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery,  the 
last  carriage  having  only  started  a  short  time  before  the  first 
arrived  at  the  cemetery.  Here  the  knights  went  through  with  their 
burial  service,  and  the  casket  was  placed  in  a  brick  grave  in  the 
doctor's  lot,  located  at  the  northern  end  of  the  cemetery,  on  a  knoll 
overlooking  a  large  area. 


#>» 


NINETEENTH    COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE  ECLECTIC 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Thursday  evening,  February  26,  1880,  found  the  elegant  and 
conmiodious  hall  of  the  Masonic  Temple  crowded  with  a  fashion- 
able and  sympathetic  audience,  who,  despite  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  had  assembled  to  bestow  their  smiles  and  applause  upon 
the  young  graduates  and  the  workers  of  the  college. 

After  the  invocation  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  O'Connor,  C.  Warrington 
Dunlop  delivered  the  salutatory,  which  was  ably  constructed  and 
read.  :  Dr.  Dunlop  reviewed  the  history  of  Eclecticism,  and  showed 
how  the  American  people,  when  cut  oS  from  England  during  the 
revolution,  were  forced  to  seek  from  nature  the  remedies  for  dis- 
ease, and  finding  that  organic  agents  acted  as  efficaciously  as  those 
hitherto  considered  infallible,  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  botanic 
school  became  an  entity,  and  from  it,  by  gradual  improvements 
and  development,  the  Eclectic     A  graduate  (George  Yaillant)  exe- 
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cuted  an  elaborate  piano  solo  upon  a  Steinway  centennial  grand ; 
be  received  a  recall  by  the  audience.  Professor  Mortimore  reported 
froiQ  tbe  faculty  that  the  closing  session  had  been  the  most  pros- 
perous ever  known — the  matriculants  numbered  160  and  the  stu- 
dents in  regular  attendance  reached  nearly  a  hundred  So  large 
have  the  classes  become,  that  extensive  alterations  are  necessitated 
in  the  building  to  accommodate  the  increase. 

Signor  Giovanni  Coda  sang  "  Noel, "  in  the  masterly  manner 
which  characterizes  all  the  work  done  by  this  conscientious  tenor, 
who  undoubtedly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  America's  first 
artist  The  audience  were  entertained  by  the  magnificent  address 
delivered  by  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Newman  before  the  graduating  class. 
It  was  replete  with  sound  sense  and  philosophy.  He  regarded  the 
medical  profession  as  occupying  a  high  place  among  the  learned 
professions,  especially  when  the  good  of  the  entire  community  is 
concerned.  It  is  more  indispensable  than  law  or  even  theology, 
for  these  are  not  absolutely  essential.  A  lawyer  or  theologian  may 
be  dispensed  with,  but  we  cannot  do  without  the  physician.  He 
said,  there  were  three  things  which  he  required  of  a  physician  who 
should  come  to  treat  him  in  a  case  of  sickness.  First,  that  he 
should  treat  him  scientifically — that  he  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  disease ;  secondly,  he  shoidd  not  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  line  or  mode  of  treatment,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude remedies  not  found  in  his  pharmacopoeia,  but  should  explore 
the  whole  field  of  curative  agents,  and  apply  the  remedy ;  and, 
thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  that  he  should  cure  him  of 
his  malady. 

It  was  this  that  commended  Eclecticism  to  his  most  favorable 
r^ard.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  principle  involved 
in  Eclecticism — the  selection  and  adoption  of  the  best  "  Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good" — a  principle  which  should  be 
applied  to  all  departments  of  scientific  pursuit  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  great  Master  should  be  imitated  by  and  govern  the 
physician.  He  touched-  nature  in  all  her  moods,  and  nature  re- 
sponded to  his  touch.  In  nature's  great  dispensatory,  curative 
agents  may  be  found  for  all  the  diseases  to  which  fiesh  is  heir ;  and 
it  is  the  work  of  the  physician  to  explore  the  vast  store  house,  and 
bring  out  from  thence  the  medicines  for  disease.  Nature  will  re- 
spond to  the  faithful  searcher  of  her  remedies 
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He  spoke  favoiabl j  of  specialties  in  medical  practice.  He  had 
little  faith  in  a  physician  or  a  medicine  that  proposed  to  cure  all 
diseases;  besides,  great  skill  and  excellence  cannot  be  attained 
without  special  attention  to  a  disease,  or  a  particular  class  of  dis- 
eases. Hence  we  have  departments  of  the  theory  and  practice, 
anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  ophthalmology,  eta,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  surgery  and  analytical  chemistry.  In  the  law, 
we  have  advocates  and  counsellors  of  civil,  criminal  and  constitu- 
tional law,  as  distinguished  from  medical  jurisprudence  and  other 
departments.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  departments  of 
science ;  each  professor  has  a  specialty  assigned  him,  yet  in  either  of 
the  learned  professions  and  schools  of  literature  and  science,  the 
range  of  information  should  embrace  all  collateral  sciences,  that  each 
should  imderstand  the  relations  and  bearings  the  different  depart- 
ments may  have  upon  the  particular  branch  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. The  doctor  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  lady  graduates, 
as  being  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  belonging 
especially  to  their  sex.  He  closed  by  urging  the  graduates  to  aim 
higher,  and  go  forth  among  the  community  fully  impressed  with 
the  dignity  of  their  profession,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining 
that  purity  of  character  and  uprightness  that  should  ever  charac- 
terize the  physician. 

Warm  applause  rang  through  the  house  at  the  termination  of 
Dr.  Newman's  address,  but  the  applause  became  a  perfect  ovation 
when  Miss  Anna  Berlin  had  finished  her  aria  **Modi,  ah  Modi" 
from  Boi^ia.  Miss  Berlin  is  a  dramatic  soprano  of  immense  range ; 
her  notes  are  pure  as  a  bird's,  and  as  sympathetic  as  those  ascribed 
to  Orpheus,  who  moved  the  inanimate  world  by  his  melody.  The 
floral  offerings  to  Miss  Berlin  were  numerous  and  handsome. 
President  Newton  conferred  the  degree  of  doctorem  medicin» 
upon  thirty -two  graduates. 

Dr.  George  Vaillant  received  a  recall  for  his  original  composition, 
Htude  de  concert     Frank  M.  Gould  delivered  the  valedictory. 

An  occasion  of  this  kind  should,  and,  without  doubt,  does  excite 
in  the  minds  of  us  the  deepest  feelings  of  which  our  hearts  are 
oapabla  All  have  observed  how  difficult  it  is  for  one  to  express 
his  emotions  before  a  public  audience.  Age  does  not  make  an 
orator  any  more  than  it  does  a  physician,  else  the  speaker  would  now 
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be  tlie  "  old  man  eloquent,"  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome 
pVactice,  instead  of  rising,  with  much  trepidation,  to  pronounce  this 
valedictory. 

The  thoughts  that  swell  in  our  bosoms  to-night  are  of  the  same 
form  and  pattern  that  similar  occasions,  for  hundreds  of  years,  have 
excited.  The  human  heart  is  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  when 
our  profession  was  in  the  cruder  stages  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
as  it  will  be  when  the  learning  of  other  hundreds  of  years  shall 
have  sloughed  oB.  crudities  that  still  linger  in  and  about  it. 

And  so  we  to-night  feel  as  men  just  launching  out  into  untried 
fields,  like  a  departing  child  who  lingers  on  the  threshold  of  his 
home,  while  a  flood  of  tender  memories  rushes  o'er  his  heart  The 
youngest  here,  no  less  than  the  oldest,  all  feel  an  earnestness,  and 
pray  God  may  never  forsake  us  while  life  lasts,  and  the  victims  of 
broken  laws  suffer  from  self  inflicted  pains. 

Let  us,  each  and  every  one,  as  we  enter  upon  the  active  duties 
of  our  profession,  feel  that  we  have  a  duty  before  us  that  we  may 
not  lightly  put  asida  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  our  profession  stands 
foremost  in  all  that  is  good  and  great,  I  say  that  it  is  our  duty  not 
only  to  be  good  physicians,  but  it  is  for  us  to  bring  into  the  pro- 
fession the  traits  and  qualities  of  a  high  moral  character. 

If  we  do  this,  it  requires  no  great  prophetic  talent  to  discern  in 
the  near  future  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  given  the  best  movements  of  their  lives  to 
this  good  work.  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  say  a  single  word  in 
regard  to  our  honored  president,  who  has  not  only  given  his  time  and 
talents,  but  has  also  sacrificed  a  fortune  for  the  benefit  of  Eclecti- 
cism. All  honor,  then,  to  Robert  S.  Newton  I  may  he  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  seeds  ripen  and  bear  fruit,  that  he  planted  so 
many  years  ago  I  It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy:"  but  no  man  who  remains  wholly  on  that  lead  can  safely 
trust  himsell  He  is  not  building  upon  a  safe  foundation,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  quicksands  will  discover  themselves.  The  probability 
of  discovery  as  a  chief  motive  for  honesty  and  purity  has  failed  dis- 
astrously, as  the  experience  of  the  world  has  proved  beyond  the  trace 
of  a  doubt  It  is  a  motive  that  alike  actuates  the  most  grovelling 
of  would  be  criminals,  and  some  members  of  our  own  profession, 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  involving  the  most  sacred  trusts  which 
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it  is  possible  to  imagine.  There  is  no  maudlin  sentimentality  in 
the  thought  that  he  who  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  this  sacred 
calling,  that  of  family  physician,  should  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, whether  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  or 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  office,  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  night, 
consider  that  in  every  circumstance  and  in  every  thought  connected 
with  his  practice  or  his  connection  socially  with  his  patient^  he  is 
to  feel  himself  in  their  places  in  every  sense  possible  for  him. 

Gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  I  but  express  the  feelings  of  my  associ- 
ates in  extending  to  you  our  heartfelt  thanks,  not  only  for  the  in- 
struction we  have  received,  which  is  to  be  our  capital  in  the  grand 
business  of  life,  but  for  the*  uniform  kindness  and  consideration 
received  at  your  hand&  Intermixed  throughout  your  teachings 
have  been  many  valuable  moral  suggestions  regarding  our  conduct 
in  the  sacred  calling  upon  which  you  bid  us  go  forth  as  sober,  fair 
minded,  honorable  men.  That  these  thoughts  have  taken  root  in 
our  inmost  souls,  let  our  future  lives  attest,  and  for  the  sincerity 
with  which  we  accept  them,  we  ask  you  to  watch  our  career. 

With  feelings  of  tender  emotion  we  greet  you  in  separating,  not 
saying  farewell  in  the  sense  of  final  parting,  for  are  we  not  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  path  ?  Surely  if  we  live  our  best,  we  of  the  class 
taking  a  broad  view  of  our  duties  and  privileges,  we  are  now 
coworkers  of  the  faculty  of  that  college  whose  halls  are  roofed  only 
by  the  arc  of  heaven,  whose  pupils  are  the  people,  and  whose  gradu- 
ates are  they,  and  they  alone,  who  live  pure  lives. 

Fellow  students,  I  trust  we  shall  ever  recall  our  associations  here 
with  pleasure.  As  we  pass  from  these  exercises,  it  is  to  disperse 
widely  from  each  other.  Pew,  indeed,  will  be  the  exceptions.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  we  shall  all  be  proud  to  claim  membership 
with  the  class — proud  to  have  been  taught  by  the  noble  faculty  of 
this  college ;  and  though  we  should  dwindle  into  well  merited  ob- 
scurity through  our  own  folly,  that  claim  would  still  be  left  us. 
But  how  barren  the  honor  in  such  a  case  I  But  the  course  that  is 
open  to  us,  and  which  we  to-night  so  confidently  anticipate,  is  that 
our  lives  shall  be  so  ordered,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  New  York,  may  trace  them  with 
pleasure,  and  from  time  to  time  be  able  to  point  to  an  old  pupil, 
and  say  with  pride,  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1880. 
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I  would  at  this,  the  parting  hour,  be  true  to  teachings  which  to 
me  have  been  priceless.  I  would,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  do 
this,  speak  words  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  impress  into  the 
lives  of  us  all  a  truer  and  higher  idea  of  our  profession,  and  the 
various  conditions  connected  with  it  It  will  be  expected  of  us 
that  we  shall  always  be  ready,  not  only  to  carry  out  the  teachings 
we  have  received  here  from  these  several  professors,  but  that  we 
shall  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  maintain,  by  sound  reasoning, 
every  part  of  the  ground  we  have  been  over  during  these  months 
of  study.  To  an  Eclectic  student  there  is  a  deep  meaning  in  the 
grand  march  that  has  been  made  aivd  is  still  working  toward  the 
perfection  of  this  great  science.     "  The  advent  is  coming  " — 

*Ti8  oomiDg  up  the  steep  of  timei 

And  this  old  world  is  g^wing  brighter; 
We  maj  not  live  to  see  its  dawn  sublime, 

Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb  lighter. 
We  maj  be  sleeping  in  the  ground 

When  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder, 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round, 

And  heard  its  voice  of  liying  thunder. 
Tis  ooming ;  jee,  'tis  coming  I 

Chaucer  tells  of  a  mirror  in  which  he  that  looked  saw  all  his 
past  life.  That  magical  mirror  is  no  fable.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  it  shall  be  kept  so  polished  that  we,  the  graduates  of  this 
class,  may  in  years  to  come  be  able  to  cast  a  glance  back  to  this 
hour,  and  find  reflected  there  nothing  that  will  detract  from  the 
honor  and  glory  of  this  college  and  our  ahaa  maJL&r. 

Hold  on — still  hold  on, 
In  the  world's  despite ; 
Nurse  the  faith  in  your  heart — 

Keep  the  lamp  of  Ood  bright. 
And,  my  life  for  them,  it  shall 

End  in  the  right 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  this  graduating  class,  I  return 
you  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  presence  here  to-night,  and  will 
now  say  the  last  word,  farewell.  Farewell  is  often  heard  from  lips 
of  those  who  part 

'Tis  a  whispered  tone,  and  a  gentle  word. 
But  it  springs  not  from  the  heart; 

It  may  serve  for  a  lover's  closing  lay, 
To  be  sang  'neath  a  summer's  sky. 

But  give  me  the  quivering  lips  that  say 
The  honest  words,  good  by. 
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Berlin,  Signor  Coda  and  Mn  Ck>rbit  sang  the  trio  from 
^^  AttikL*'  It  was  recalled  three  times,  and  so  enthnsiastic  became 
the  audience,  that  cheers  were  given  after  the  encores.  With  the 
benediction  closed  the  most  enjoyable  and  entertaining  commence- 
ment ever  held  by  this  coll^a  So  many  friends  were  made  that 
night,  that  the  name  Eclectic  made  an  impression,  and  received  an 
impetus  that  will  last  forever. 

PROaBAMMB. 

1.  Obaav  Rboital,       .....  Mb.  L.  Bns. 

3.  ImrooATiov,      .....    Bar.  J.  A.  O'OonroK. 

3.  Saldtatobt,  •  •  •  .0.  Wabbotoion  Duvlop. 

4.  PiAiro  Solo,  ''The  BatUa,**  .  G.  VuLLurr. 

Db.  O.  Vailulvt. 

5.  Bbpobt  of  thb  Faoultt,  PBor.  Mobukobb. 
«.  Cabtiqub  db  Kobl,            .....        Adamb. 

Sio.  GiOTABin  Coda. 

Y.  AixDBBBB,  .  ;  •  .         Bit.  J.  P.  Nbwmah,  D.  D. 

8.  Abia,  *'Modi,  ah  Modi,"  from  Borgia,  .    DonsBiTL 

Mm  AmiA  Bbbldi. 

9.  Goitfbbbihg  of  Dbobbbb,  Pbbsidbht  Nbwtoii. 

10.  PiAHO  Solo,    .  .    ''Btade  de  Conoer^"    .  G.  YAni.ABT. 

Da  VAOiLAHT. 

11.  Yalbdiotobt,         ....       Fbabk  M.  Gould,  M  D. 

12.  SoBVA  ABD  Tbio,  from  the  Opera,  "  AttOa^''  Vbbdl 

MiB8  Bbbub,  Sio.  Coda  and  Mb.  Gobbtt. 

13.  BsHBDionov,  Bbt.  J.  A.  O'Cohbob. 

14.  Mabch,  .....  Mb.  L.  Bbwi. 
MiSB  Bbbldt,  Sio.  Ooda,  Mb.  Corbit,  by  kind  permiBBion  of  Prol  Marco  DuBchnita. 
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EPILEPSY:    ITS  PRESENT  PATHOLOGY.* 
Bt  BOBBBT  a  NBWTON.  Jr..  m.  d.,  l.  b.  0.  a, 

Lite  Medieal  Offlc«r,  London  Hospitid ;  Chef  de  CUniqne,  Hoepital  for  DiMeaei  of  Throet  end 
Cheet ;  Fhyileian  In  charge  of  Throet  Depertment,  Manhetten  Hoepitel,  Hew  York. 

At  the  very  commencement  we  encoimter  one  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  must  be  overcome,  before  a  definite  knowledge  of  thia 
complex  condition  can  be  arrived  at,  namely,  its  definition. 
Many  various  conditions  are  included  under  this  general  t^m,  and 


^Bztracto  from  peper  reed  before  the  Bolectic  Xedieel  Bodetgr  of  the  Citj  of  New  York, 
Merch  le,  1880. 
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the  findings  of  the  post  mortem  room  have  rather  increased  than 
removed  these  difficulties.  It  is  a  regret  deeply  deplored,  that  the 
phraseology  of  medicine  is  so  loosely  applied,  and  until  the  terms 
used  are  as  exact  in  their  meaning  as  the  value  of  the  numerals, 
pathology  will  ever  be  hampered,  and  the  science  of  medicine  de- 
tracted from.  Epilepsy  is  that  condition  where  loss  of  consciousness 
is  mostly  followed  by  convulsive  moments  and  concomitants. 
Without  coma  there  can  be  no  epilepsy ;  but  epilepsy  does  exist 
without  evident  convulsions. 

Of  all  nervous  affections,  seven  per  cent  are  epileptics.  Niemeyer 
placed  the  ratio  as  high  as  six  in  every  thousand  persons ;  but  the 
intelligent  practitioner,  who  discriminates  between  convulsions,  tin- 
associated  with  loss  of  consciousness  and  epilepsy,  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  percentage  is  too  great  The  sexes  appear  to  be 
equally  attacked,  though  this  is  in  dispute,  and  the  arguments  have 
neither  established  nor  refuted  the  proposition.  Epilepsy  is  oftenest 
seen  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  though  the  cases  denom* 
inated  "  hereditary  "  often  develope  the  condition  earlier.  After 
puberty  the  sexes  are  not  liable  to  have  the  condition  develop 
until  middle  age  is  approached,  when  the  condition  is  found  in  six- 
teen per  cent  of  hereditary  and  fifty -five  per  cent  of  non  heredi- 
tary subjects. 

The  causes  of  true  epilepsy  are  rarely  understood,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  division  of  cases  that  we  find :  1.  Those  patients  who  have 
epilepsy  at  other  than  the  usual  periods  of  life,  perchance  have 
one  paroxysm  which  never  reappears,  or  reappears  at  unlocked  for 
times,  as  once  a  year  or  in  several  years.  2.  Those  that  develop 
epilepsy  without  any  ascertainable  cause,  the  condition  becoming 
chronic,  die  paroxysms  daily,  and  dying  without  leaving  any  herit- 
age to  pathology ;  the  majority  of  cases  belong  here.  8.  Those 
who  ascribe  their  unhappy  condition  to  circumstances  which  have 
disturbed  cerebral  equilibrium,  as  sudden  shocks,  prolonged  men- 
tal anxieties,  great  grief,  eta  4  Those  who  have  suffered  through 
accident,  as  wounds  and  injuries  to  the  head,  foreign  bodies, 
irritating  nerve,  etc  6.  Where  organic  lesions,  as  Bright's 
disease,  diabetes  or  cerebral  tumors  undermine  the  healthy 
tone  of  the  system  ;  but  pathology  has  recently  rejected  the  latter 
dass,  and  no  longer  talks  of  renal  epilepsy — ^labyrinthal  epilepsy — 
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puerperal  epilepsy,  but  places  such  cases  in  the  class  of  convul- 
sions known  as  eclampsiad,  from  the  Greek,  Ek.  and  Lampsomai, 
to  seize  hold  of,  retaining  for  epilepsy  those  cases  where  no 
definite  morbid  anatomy  exists.  The  French  describe  two  con- 
ditions, le  petit  mal  and  le  grand  mal,  an  arbitrary  division,  but 
no  better  has  been  suggested.  In  le  petit  maJ,  often  we  meet  those 
cases  who  furnish  so  many  unelucidated  problems  in  physiology 
and  psychology.  Le  petit  mal  is  characterized  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness without  any  appreciable  convulsion.  While  fe  grand 
mal  is  unconsciousness,  loss  of  volition  and  convulsion.  Often  it 
is  necessary  to  modify  such  a  classification,  to  admit  cases  that 
partake  more  or  less  of  each  variety,  but  no  case  should  be  called 
epilepsy,  where  consciousness  is  never  lost.  In  h  petit  malj  with- 
out any  falling  or  spasm,  the  person  becomes  "  lost "  or  uncon- 
scious for  such  a  short  period,  that,  if  conversing,  he  pauses, 
becomes  pale,  his  pupils  dilate,  and  he  wears  a  fixed  expression ; 
this  is  at  once  followed  by  flushing  of  the  face,  and  he  resumes  his 
conversation  where  it  was  interrupted,  unawares  himself  of  the 
circumstances,  but  in  an  hour  after  would  be  unable  to  repeat 
what  he  was  saying  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  I  have  seen  a  tele- 
graph operator  pause,  lose  two  or  three  letters,  resume  the 
message,  totally  ignorant  of  any  interruption  in  its  continuity.  At 
Salpetriere,  M.  Charcot  showed  a  case  of  a  woman  affected  with 
le  petit  mal^  who  when  attacked  would  move  around  her  table 
once  or  twice,  then  resume  whatever  she  was  occupied  with.  Le 
petit  mal  is  even  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  other  condition, 
for  how  can  we  reconcile  our  physiology  with  the  facts  here 
presented.  We  know  that  with  loss  of  consciousness,  whether 
naturally  in  sleep  or  produced  by  injury,  that  the  muscles  pass 
from  the  control  of  the  will  and  become  relaxed :  thus,  if  ''we  sleep 
standing,  we  fall ;  if  ^tting,  the  head  falls  forward  or  to  the  side, 
and  the  jaw  drops,  the  palate  becomes  relaxed  or  paralyzed,  and 
we  snore."  Yet  in  petit  mal  the  person  never  falla  There  are 
persons  who  have  this  condition  for  years,  and  have  it  unknown  to 
their  own  families.  Dr.  Wilks,  of  Guys,  to  whom  I  owe  many 
obligations,  told  me  a  case  of  a  medical  man  who  had  such  attacks. 
He  suffered  from  loss  of \nemory  after  the  paroxysms,  so  much  so 
^*^  took  his  wife  with  him  in  his  carriage  in  order  to  write 
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down  the  prescribed  medicines  immediately  on  his  leaving  the 
house,  and  to  direct  him  where  next  to  call.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
her  assistance  he  would  not  have  known  in  the  evening  a  single 
occurrence  of  the  day's  proceedings.  Yet  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his 
professional  duties,  never  having  had  any  convulsions.  Most 
oases  seen  in  practice  belong  to  le  grand  mai,  or  the  chronic 
epilepsy,  a  condition  so  familiar  to  all  that  no  description  is  neces- 
sary. Though  there  is  an  interesting  feature  often  found,  that  of 
the  aura.  It  is  by  no  means  a  constant  concomitant  of  epilepsy. 
Statistics  admit  of  its  being  found  in  fifteen  per  cent  It  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  peripheral  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  staits 
from  the  point  of  irritation ;  but  Dr.  Jackson  thinks  it  indicates  the 
convolutions,  and  may  be  utilized  in  localizing.  Where  the  aura 
starts  from  an  extremity  and  proceeds  towards  the  head  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  limb,  a  paroxysm  can  often  be  prevented ;  but  these 
cases  are  mostly  known  as  Jacksonian  fits.  In  le  grand  malj 
when  the  person  is  seized,  the  air,  by  the  forcible  contraction  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  is  forced  through  the  larynx,  producing  the 
shrill  expiratory  cry  so  diagnostic  of  the  condition.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  as  an  important  fact  in  jurisprudence,  that  the  cry 
occurs  but  once,  and  is  never  repeated  in  the  same  seizureL  The 
mental  condition  of  epileptics  is  an  important  subject,  and  can  only 
be  discussed  generally,  as  no  rule  applies.  It  is  quite  common  to 
find  persons  who  have  been  epileptics  for  years  with  no  impair- 
ment  of  mentality.  In  the  cases  where  a  state  approaching  imbe- 
cility has  been  observed,  some  other  condition  has  been  coexistent, 
or  the  epilepsy  the  precursor.  In  these  cases  chronic  thickening  of 
the  meninges  has  been  found,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
middle  cerebral  artery.  In  some,  there  exist  f?aiety  almost  to 
delirium  before  an  attack,  or  melancholy,  or  irritability.  Such  cases, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  suffer  mental  depression  after  the  paroxysm. 
Others  have  the  profoundest  melancholy  or  apathy  for  hours  or 
days  after  a  seizure.  Even  by  the  profession,  epileptics'  mental 
condition  is  regarded  as  peculiar,  but  I  think  in  many  cases 
unjustly,  as  such  a  condition  arises  from  the  dread  of  their 
unhappy  state,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  brain  quality.  Dr. 
Falret  maintains  that  no  epileptic  is  a  responsible  agent  You 
have  all  heard   of  epileptic    mania,    and  justice  upon  several 
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occasions  has  been  instructed  iu  epileptic  homicide.  A  case  was 
tried  two  years  ago  in  London  upon  snch  a  plea^  and  the  nnani- 
moos  opinion  held  by  the  leading  neurologists  was,  that  during  a 
seizure  of  this  mania,  the  epileptic  unknowingly  might  inflict 
dire  harm  upon  person  or  persons,  and  yet  be  perfectly  compos 
mentis  between  seizures.  When  I  was  house  physician  to  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  I  admitted  into  the  London  hospital  a 
GermaUf  aet  28,  sailor,  who,  six  years  previously,  had  received  a 
sabre  wound  upon  the  right  parietal  bone.  Two  months  after  the 
injury  epilepsy  appeared,  and  he  had  a  seizure  every  twenty  eight 
days.  He  was  under  observation  several  months,  but  failed  to  im- 
prove his  condition*  No  surgical  iriterference  was  admissible.  He 
occupied  bed  18.  The  next  bed  (19)  was  filled  by  a  patient  in  the 
third  stage  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  At  the  regular  time  the  German 
had  his  seizure  and  had  apparently  ceased  to  be  convulsed,  when 
suddenly  he  arose,  knocked  the  sister  and  two  nurses  down, 
picked  up  a  chair  and  placed  it  on  the  thorax  of  his  neighbor, 
and  attempted  to  sit  in  it  He  sat  long  enough  to  cause  the  death 
of  19.  Porters  were  summoned  and  the  German  was  put  in  a 
padded  celL  He  raved  a  short  time,  became  dull  and  heavy.  The 
next  morning  he  failed  to  appreciate  his  surroundings,  and  insisted 
that  it  was  cruelty  on  my  part  to  confine  him,  and  no  amount  of 
argument  or  proof  could  convince  him  of  his  'doings. 

Time  bids  me  draw  to  a  close  this  rambliog  paper;  but  the 
points  here  discussed  have  been  learned  from  the  study  of  several 
hundred  cases,  and  may  set  aright  those  who  have  had  but  a  too 
general  idea  of  epilepsy.  Its  pathology  is  being  gradually 
developed,  and  would  exist  purer  had  it  not  been  for  the  interven- 
tion of  morbid  anatomy,  which  has  tried  to  locate  the  disease  in 
almost  every  imaginable  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Moxon 
has  tersely  said  that  a  fit  had  no  morbid  anatomy.  As  epilepsy  is 
but  periodic  fits,  why  waste  time  in  the  post  mortem  room,  when 
an  analysis  of  the  paroxysm,  aided  by  physiology,  suggests  the 
solution  of  this  sphinx  to  medicine.  The  most  important  element 
is  coma ;  then  convulsion.  For  coma  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  convolutiona  For  the  convulsions  we  have  the  highest 
development  of  the  cord  in  the  corpus  striatum  ;  or,  regarding  the 
vaso  motor  centre  to  be  implicated,  as  evinced  by  fixation  of  the 
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chest,  feeble  action  of  the  heart  and  the  part  the  muscles  of  ex-^ 
pression  and  respiration  plaj,  we  might  include  the  medulla. 
Why  go  further,  and  make  the  cord  a  factor  to  be  admitted^ 
when  we  are  conscious  the  muscles  obey  through  the  will,  the 
command  is  bom  in  the  convolutions,  and  carried  out  by  the  cen- 
tral ganglion,  or  those  parts  of  the  brain  that  are  in  immediate- 
apposition  with  said  convolutions,  or,  more  properly,  conscious- 
ness is  the  regulator  of  the  medulla  and  corA  To  have  all  func- 
tions harmoniously  working,  it  is  necessary  that  the  equilibrium 
be  maintained.  This  is  done  by  the  generator  of  the  nerve  tissue — 
a  something  which  we  call  force — ^believing  that  it  is  like  the  elec- 
tric current ;  it  is  the  stimulus  to  the  brain,  and  is  stored  for  use. 
If  nutrition  is  interfered  with,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed.  The 
brain  being  unstable,  fails  to  maintain  this  force,  and  allows  it, 
like  the  Leyden  jar,  to  be  discharged.  Then,  what  follows? 
When  the  convolutions  have  lost  their  vital  necessity,  for  the  time 
they  are  dead,  and  death  is  oblivion  and  unconsciousness.  With 
unconsciousness  the  muscles  have  only  to  respond  to  their  con- 
tractibility,  and  will  do  so  just  in  proportion  to  the  stimulus  or 
irritation  they  receive.  Dr.  Radcliff  is  not  alone  in  the  opinion 
that  muscular  motion  is  a  power  in  the  muscle  suddenly  let  loose^ 
and  not  a  nerve  force,  finding  its  development  or  place  of  storage 
in  the  muscle.  The  time  prevents  me  from  giving  an  elaborate 
or,  to  me,  satisfactory  explanation  ;  but  my  only  object  is  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  epilepsy  is  a  functional  disorder,  due  to  impaired 
nutrition ;  has  its  commencement  in  the  convolutions,  and,  by  the 
implication  of  the  central  ganglia,  a  paroxysm  is  produced.  The 
impairments  to  nutrition  is  brought  about  by  contraction  of  the 
blood  vessels.  A  spasm  thus  deprives  the  brain  of  blood ;  for  the 
moment  its  function  is  lost ;  a  discharge  of  its  force  takes  place, 
which  sets  the  whole  muscular  system  in  a  commotion,  and  at  the 
same  time  emptying  the  convolutions,  leaves  the  person  uncon- 
scioua 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  support  the  anemia  theory. 
Profuse  hemorrhage  produces  convulsions.  Attacks  are  more  com- 
mon at  night,  when  the  brain  has  its  minimum  quantity  of  blood* 
Just  as  the  seizure  begins,  the  face  and  mucus  membrane  become 
pale ;  and  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  contraction  of  the  retinal  arteries 
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has  been  observed  during  an  attack,  and  soon  as  the  paleness  was 
disappearing  from  the  face  the  retinal  arteries  dilated  Therapeu- 
tics has  furnished  two  remedies  that  help  greatly  in  establishing 
the  pathology — namely,  nitrate  of  amyl,  which  produces  the 
widest  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  check  a  paroxysm  at 
once,  and  bromide  potash,  which  produces  dilatation  of  the  minute 
vessels,  but  does  not  affect  the  middle  and  large  sized  ones,  as  proved 
by  Bamberger  and  Mary  Jacobi — observations  in  two  cases  where 
the  brain  was  studied  through  holes,  made  by  necrosis  destroying 
nearly  all  the  skull  upon  one  side. 

19  EMt  Thirtj-aeoond  Stnet.  Mardi,  1880. 
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"QUINSY." 

By  0.  B.  NBWTON,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  very  common  trouble  with  the  young,  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty  years.  It  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  a  cold, 
settling  either  upon  one  or  both  tonsils — ^but  seldom  on  both  sides 
at  once,  though  it  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  inflammation  which 
attacks  the  tonsil  is  followed  by  swelling  and  suppuration,  usually 
before  relief  is  given,  especially  if  the  case  is  in  the  least  neglected 
in  the  early  stage.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat,  if  I  find  no  white 
spots,  no  ulcers,  but  find  an  enlarged  tonsil  which  is  very  red,  I 
calculate  to  a  certainty  that  I  have  a  case  of  quinsy. 

The  tonsil  of  such  persons,  when  free  from  inflammation,  is 
often  honey  combed,  so  that  with  a  probe  I  can  find  openings 
passing  from  the  centre  to  the  surface.  These  openings,  I  find,  will 
often  act  as  holders  of  fragmentary  remains  of  food  eaten.  Often 
lying  there  for  a  time  will  be  a  source  of  inflammation.  The 
tubes  closing  at  the  outside  end  causing  an  abscess  of  the  tonsQ 
before  relief  is  obtained. 

I  find  such  persons  are  very  liable  to  quinsy ;  also  from  cold 
dosing  these  sinusea  The  treatment  I  use  when  called  in  early 
is  hot  poultices,  gurgling  the  throat  often  with  sol.  of  chlor.  of 
potassa,  eating  of  ice,  placing  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  water, 
followed  by  sweating  my  patient  If  similar  general  treatment 
fails  to  relieve  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  favor  suppuration  by  the  in- 
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halation  of  hot  hops — hot  hops  to  the  throat,  diaphoretics  and 
cathartics. 

But  the  time  I  find  when  my  services  are  most  needed  is 
between  the  paroxysms,  by  exercising  the  tonsil  with  Fahnestock's 
tonsilotine.  Then  I  touch,  with  pointed  lunar  caustic,  any  open- 
ing that  may  be  found  on  the  removal  of  the  tonsil,  which  I  find 
soon  makes  a  permanent  cure. 

The  excising  and  subsequent  treatment  is  the  only  cure  for 
chronic  abscesses  of  the  tonsil  This  operation  (excising  the  tonsil) 
is  a  very  small  one,  and  not  the  least  dangerous.  My  object  is  to 
place  the  instrument  on  such  a  level  as  to  cut  through  in  the 
middle ;  I  do  not  remove  the  whole  tonsil  After  the  operation  is 
over,  a  gargle  of  tannin  and  staten  is  all  that  I  prescribe,  except 
I  have  the  fistulous  tuber  to  heal  that  I  have  separated. 

When  the  half  taken  off  is  examined,  I  am  able  to  pass  the  end 
of  a  probe  through  several  openings  in  nearly  every  case.  I  find 
some  persons  whom  I  cannot  induce  to  submit  to  an  operation ; 
such  persons  I  treat  by  the  more  troublesome  and  tedious  process — 
caustica 

The  frequent  touchings  by  sharp  pencils  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
gradually  get  these  openings  so  that  I  can  find  a  solid  base.  But 
it  is,  I  find,  tedious  and  very  annoying  treatment  for  the  physician 
to  use  as  well  as  the  patient  to  bear. 

If  my  patient  be  scrofulous,  I  treat  the  case  with  remedies  to 
oore  that  disease,  in  connection  with  the  surgical  treatment  I  find 
this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  troubles  incident  to  growing 
people  who  have  passed  the  age  of  five  years,  and  is  so  interfering 
often  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  young,  while  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  that  age,  that  it  becomes  important  I  should  know 
just  how  to  cure  them. 

There  are  some  young  persons  who  have  this  disease  from  the 
slightest  exposure.  Sleigh  riding  or  skating  are  not  to  be  enjoyed, 
nor  dancing  parties,  etc.,  without  going  through  a  siege  of  tonsili- 
tis,  followed  by  suppuration.  But  I  find  the  excision  in  almost 
every  case  forever  settles  the  disease. 

No.  291  W.  7th  street,  CinoinDati,  0.,  Februarj,  1880. 
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INSANITY. 
(Coatfamed  ftom  page  54,  Febraaiy,  IflBd) 

The  brain  is  the  seat  of  insanity,  and  to  understand  the  pathology 
of  the  brain  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  medical  jurist  Insanity 
being  a  disease  of  the  brain  and  not  of  the  mind,  for,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disease  of  the  mind,  and  dis- 
ease can  no  more  be  predicated  of  it  than  corruption  or  derange- 
ment can  be  predicated  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  or 
galvanism,  different  forms  of  the  same  element,  being  alike  imper- 
ishable and  incorruptible.  The  question  as  to  ''  who  can  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased  ?"  is  without  meaning  in  a  psychological  senscL 
How  the  term  insanity,  the  simple  meaning  of  which  is,  unsound- 
ness, came  to  be  connected  with  the  mind,  is  one  we  would  like  to 
have  explained.  The  derangement  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion,  is  cerebral  and  not  mental  If  the  brain  is  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  the  mind  cannot  be  otherwise.  Could  we 
take  the  mind  of  an  idiot  or  a  raving  maniac  and  bring  it  into  con- 
nection with  a  perfect  brain,  it  would  exercise  all  its  faculties  to 
perfection.  The  difference  between  an  idiot  and  a  philosopher  is, 
not  that  the  one  has  mind  and  the  other  is  destitute,  but  one  has 
brain  in  sound  and  healthy  exercise,  and  the  other  is  without  that 
brain« 

Bearding  the  brain  as  the  seat  and|  cause  of  derangement,  all 
treatment  of  lunatics  is  directed  to  the  wrong  patient,  and  is  not 
only  as  useless,  but  harmful  as  it  would  be  to  administer  medicine 
to  a  well  man.  The  mind  is  always  in  a  sound,  healthy  condition, 
and  never  can,  from  its  very  nature,  be  otherwise  When  the  thera- 
peutist shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  brain  pathology,  and 
by  skilful  treatment  restore  its  functions  to  health — and  this  ought 
to  be  done  where  the  derangement  is  functional  and  not  organic  or 
structural — ^then  may  we  dismiss  our  psychologists  and  luntUico 
inquxrmdo  committees,  and  shut  up  our  lunatic  asylums,  and 
cause  every  inmate  to  shout,  '*  Othello  is  himself  a^^ain."    In  &ct, 
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all  that  the  imbecile  or  idiot  needs  is,  not  mind,  but  a  sufficiency 
of  brain  and  time  for  its  cultiyation.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  the  mind  and  not  its  origin,  secreting  thought  as  the  liver 
secretes  bile,  according  to  the  godless  and  senseless  philosophy  of 
the  materialist,  has  been  fully  and  frequently  demonstrated.  The 
connection  between  the  mind  and  the  brain  and  the  mode  of  mental 
operation  is  one  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  scienca  The 
mind  is  the  grand  centre  of  the  supreme  nervous  system,  receiving 
from  the  sensitive  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  from  the  higher 
nerves  of  sense,  the  various  impressions  there  created ;  it  collects, 
associates,  and  assimilates  these  impressions,  and  excites  a  corre- 
sponding action  of  the  mental  system,  which  operates  upon  every 
motor  nervous  ramification,  and  produces  the  varied  actions  of  life. 
How  these  impressions  on  the  nerve  fibres  and  cells  can  be  con- 
verted into  acts  of  consciousness  is  what  no  one,  who  has  insight 
into  the  mechanism  of  the  soul,  can  tell. 

The  ganglionic  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  are  supposed  to  be  the 
centres  of  its  functional  activity,  as  much  as  are  the  nerve  cells  of 
the  motor  system,  and  if  so,  mind  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  devel- 
oped energy  of  nerve  cell,  as  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  its  action  depends  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

Some  have  denied  the  essential  relati6n  between  diseased  brain 
and  insanity,  founding  the  denial  upon  the  fact  that  the  brains  of 
deceased  lunatics  present  in  some  instances  no  organic  lesion,  and 
hence  that  insanity,  at  least  in  those  cases,  is  not  a  material  dis- 
ease, but  an  affection  of  an  immaterial  principle.  To  tliis  it  may 
be  answered,  that  in  diseases  of  other  organs  pathological  changes 
have  been  found  absent  It  does  not  follow  in  either  of  these 
eases,  though  the  lesion  is  not  discovered,  that,  therefore,  it  does 
not  exist  Serious  disintegration  of  nerve  element  may  occur  from 
various  causes,  without  any  discovery  of  pathological  changes.  By 
excessive  or  prolonged  mental  exertion,  the  brain  may  be  incapaci- 
tated for  further  healthy  action,  but  without  any  visible  change  of 
nerve  substance,  though  an  increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine 
shows  its  disintegration.  The  lightning's  stroke  may  produce  in- 
stant death,  or  leave  its  indelible  mark  in  a  shattered  constitution 
and  disordered  nervous  system.  Yet  in  neither  case  does  the  scal- 
pel or  the  microscope  reveal  any  pathological  change. 
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In  insanity,  as  in  other  diseases,  irritation  is  the  initial  stage,  and 
constitutes  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events,  of  which  disorgani- 
zation and  destruction  are  the  last  This  stage  of  irritation,  should 
it  affect  the  physical  forces  hut  little,  as  is  usually 'the  case,  may 
endure  for  years  sufficiently  strong  to  excite  a  morbid  mental 
action,  and  still  death  result  before  any  structural  changes  had 
occurred. 

The  more  we  come  to  know  of  insanity,  the  more  it  is  robbed  of 
its  psychological  aspects,  and  the  more  does  it  appear  as  a  physical 
disease.  It  observes  the  same  pathological  laws  as  other  diseases, 
both  as  to  its  inception  and  development ;  and  also  the  same  as  to 
its  termination  in  death  or  resolution.  The  morbid  changes  most 
frequently  met  with  in  insanity  are  such  as  affect  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  these  changes  are  the  most  frequent  in  the  cortical 
substance.  When  a  patient  has  died  of  acute  mania,  after  the 
pia  mater  is  stripped  off,  the  cortical  layer  will  exhibit  imequal 
coloration,  certain  convolutions  being  rosy,  others  pale.  They  are 
the  results  of  great  congestion  on  commencing  inflammation. 
After  a  longer  duration,  when  dementia  is  thoroughly  established, 
corresponding  changes  occur,  the  vessels  are  less  full  than  natural, 
the  pia  mater  may  be  stripped  off  more  readily,  the  lining  mem- 
brane, and  especially  the  corpora  striata,  are  more  thickened  In 
addition  to  the  above  morbid  appearances,  it  is  said  that  the 
weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  is  increased  in  the  insane. 

There  are  three  principal  stages  in  the  degeneration  process  of 
cerebral  disease.  1.  A  change  in  the  vessels,  hindering  nutrition. 
2.  Atrophy  of  the  nerve  element,  either  from  imperfect  nutrition 
or  from  the  growth  of  connective  tissue.  3.  The  subsequent  met- 
amorphosis of  the  connective  tissua  Other  forms  of  degeneration 
might  be  enumerated 

Various  classifications  of  insanity  have  been  made  by  different 
authors.  The  following  strikes  us  as  the  best,  because  of  its  being 
more  simple  and  less  complicated  1.  Affective  or  Pathetic  Insanity. 
Under  this  head  is  mania,  sine  delirio.  Simple  melancholy,  moral 
alienation  proper.  2.  Ideational  Insanity,  general  mania  and  mel- 
ancholia, acute  and  chronia  Partial  monomania,  dementia,  gen- 
eral paralysis,  idiocy,  including  imbecility. 

Perceptional  Insanity  is  the  most  simple  of  all  forms  of  insanity, 
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consisting  only  of  false  perceptions,  usually  of  the  sight  and 
hearing.  It  is  ordinarily  premonitory  of  advancing  ^cerebral  dis- 
order, but  its  illusions  and  hallucinations  may  be  but  the  tempor- 
ary result  of  intoxicating  or  narcotic  substances,  or  indigestion,  or 
derangement  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  it  may  occur  during 
the  course  of  various  other  diseases.  This  form  of  insanity  is 
amenable  to  treatment,  but,  if  not  promptly  arrested,  may  pass 
into  4  more  serious  type  of  cerebral  disorder.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  lessen  individual  responsibility,  and  from  a  medico  legal 
point,  is  only  of  interest  in  relation  to  other  forms  of  insanity. 

Intellectual  Insanity  is  usually,  if  not  invariably,  preceded  by 
perceptional  insanity,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  the  illusions 
and  hallucinations  of  the  latter  gradually  becoming  accepted  as 
facts  in  the  diseased  brain.  Where  perceptional  insanity  does  not 
precede  delusions,  there  are  usually  present  certain  prodromata, 
which,  if  recognized,  would  indicate  the  forthcoming  cerebral  de- 
rangement Intellectual  insanity,  so  called,  is  often  uncomplicated 
by  any  other  forms  of  derangement  Aside  from  the  physical 
symptoms  which  accompany  this  form  of  derangement,  such  as 
insomnia,  indigestion,*  loss  of  appetite,  eta,  the  character  of  the 
delusion  forms,  to  a  great  extent,  the  symptomatology  of  the  case. 

Delusions  are,  to  a  great  extent,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  insane.  The  insane  may  be  laboring  under  a 
delusion  that  certain  persons  are  seeking  to  defame  their  character 
or  destroy  their  lives,  and,  as  a  matter  of  defence,  they  consider  it 
their  duty  to  take  the  lives  of  their  traducers  or  would  be  mur- 
derers. Parents  have  been  known,  while  laboring  under  the  delu- 
sion, to  feel  that  they  must  sacrifice  their  children  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  deity,  and  yet  such  persons  may  exhibit  no 
other  sign  of  derangement 

Emotional  Insanity  ia  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  emotions 
are  so  excited  as  to  entirely  overcome  the  intellect  and  will,  so 
that  the  individual  is  incapable  of  restraining  and  governing  his 
actions  Delusions,  in  such  cases,  are  sometimes,  though  not 
always  present  Crimes  are  often  committed  during  an  attack  of 
emotional  insanity,  such  as  suicide  and  homicide.  Many  cases  of 
what  are  called  temporftry  insanityi  mania  ephemera,  transitory 
mania  and  morbid  impulse,  are  really  instances  of  emotional  in- 
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sanity.  An  act  performed  in  the  heat  of  passion  is  prompted  by 
an  emotion,  which,  for  the*  time  being,  controls  the  will,  the  intel- 
lect not  being  called  into  action ;  hence  it  is  an  act  performed 
without  reflection.  The  emotions  are  under  the  control  of  the 
will ;  were  it  not  so,  a  person  would  be  wholly  irresponsible  for 
acts  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion ;  hence  no  amount  of  passional 
excitement  can  be  justified ;  it  may  mitigate  the  crime,  but  cannot 
form  any  excuse. 

Volitional  Insanity  consists  in  an  inability  to  control  the  Voli- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  intellect,  and,  if  uncomplicated,  no 
delusion  attends  it  Many  cases  of  morbid  impulse  are  instances 
of  volitional  insanity.  For  instance,  an  idea  may  suddenly  flash 
across  the  mind  and  be  immediately  carried  out,  although  the 
intellect  and  emotions  are  strongly  exerted  against  it  A  person 
under  such  circumstances  feels  a  morbid  influence  to  commit 
murder  or  some  other  criminal  act,  and  yields,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  he  makes.  Cases  of  kleptomania,  dipsomania,  pyno- 
mania,  etc.,  are  often  the  result  of  volitional  insanity. 

General  Paralysis  is  a  disease  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
Unlike  other  forms  of  insanity,  it  selects  ^ts  victims  from  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  confining  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  male 
sex,  and  scarcely  ever  occurring,  except  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  sixty.  It  is  caused  mostly  by  alcoholic  and  sexual 
excesses,  or  from  severe  or  prolonged  mental  labor.  Its  duration 
is  variable,  lasting  from  a  few  months  to  three  or  four  years ;  but 
whether  progressing  slow  or  fast,  it  is  ever  downwards,  and  in  most 
cases,  sooner  or  later,  death  will  ensua  From  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  paralysis  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  and  brain,  it  is  the 
most  dreadful  and  incurable  of  all  forms  of  insanity. — From  ifan- 
%mlI  Medical  Jurisprudjence. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  WITHOUT  MERCURY. 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  BOILEAU,  B.  A..  F.  R.  0.  S.  I. 
Surgeon  Mi^or,  Asaiataiit  Prof  eaior  of  Pathology,  Army  Medical  School,  Netley. 

It  is  believed  by  not  a  few,  that  no  wise  man  would  attempt  to 
dispute  the  efficacy  of  mercury  as  an  antidote  to  syphilis.  Many 
hold  that  the  disease  cannot  be  eradicated  from  the  system  without 
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tbe  use  of  the  mineral.    With  my  experience,  I  cannot  but  hesitate 
to  accept  such  views. 

My  position  is  briefly  this.  In  May,  1865,  I  was  gazetted  to  a 
lament  about  to  proceed  abroad.  I  served  with  it  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Canada,  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  home ;  and  left 
it  in  October,  1876.  For  ten  years  of  that  period,  I  was  most 
dosely  associated  with  the  regiment,  and  had  many  facilities  for  pros- 
ecuting inquiries  into  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  disease^  and^  by 
ohservaiionsj  continued  year  after  year,  for  satisfying  myUlfas  to  the  stcUe 
of  my  patients,  long  after  they  had  been  the  subjects  of  my  treatment^ 
and  so  I  am  in  a  position  to-day  to  bring  to  your  notice,  not  only 
cases  of  syphilis  treated  without  mercury,  but,  I  believe,  cases  of 
syphilis  cured  (by  natural  processes,  or  otherwise)  without 
mercury. 

The  principle  which  in  the  main  guided  me  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  was  the  principle  of  avoiding  mercury  as  much  as  possible ; 
and,  in  carrying  out  this  principle,  I  treated  most  of  the  cases 
without  prescribing  any  form  of  that  remedy.  Barely  did  I  re- 
sort to  fumigation  or  inunction  ;  and  I  now  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  I  discarded  all  local  remedies  having  mer- 
cury in  their  composition.  As  a  rule,  I  did  not  use  such  appli- 
cations. I  tried  the  internal  administration  of  mercury  in  some 
cases,  without  being  at  all  satisfied  concerning  its  alleged  antidotal 
or  curative  powers. 

My  general  principle  is  well  attested  by  a  gentleman  (now  a 
commissioned  officer,  and  occupying  one  of  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  connection  with  the  army  hospital  corps)  who  for 
eight  years  as  hospital  sergeant  and  compounder  carried  out  my 
instructions.  In  reply  to  questions  I  have  sent  him,  he  writes : 
"  As  regards  your  treatment  of  syphilis,  I  know  you  were  always 
averse  to  ordering  mercury  for  the  disease;  indeed,  I  am  quite 
certain  of  this,  as  you  invariably  marked  the  venereal  register — 
NO  MERCURY.  "  And  he  adds:  "As  well  as  I  can  recollect  now, 
all  the  men  treated  by  you  made  good  recoveries.  And  I  don^t 
remember  a  single  man  who  was  invalided,  excepting  L.  " 

Such  are  the  indisputable  facts  of  the  casa  For  several  years 
I  treated  syphilis,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  without  the  use  of 
mercury  internally  or  externally ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  without 
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any  exception,  the  ulterior  results  were  most  highly  satisfactory ; 
even  the  man  L.,  who  was  invalided,  returned  to  his  duty  in  good 
health,  and  served  for  some  years  afterward. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  general  mode  of  treatment  and 
its  results. 

Case  1. — A.  M.,  aged  82,  had  a  solitary  sore  in  grizzly  indur- 
ation. The  occipital  and  inguinal  glands  were  much  enlarged. 
He  had  roseola  and  rheumatoid  paina  He  was  treated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1867,  locally,  by  fuming  with  nitric  acid,  and  water  dressing. 
The  chancre  healed  in  twenty-three  day&  Internally,  he  had 
iodide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  potash,  compound  ipecacuanha 
powder,  and  liquor  opii  sedativus.  In  February,  1868,  he  was 
looking  well,  and  at  duty.  In  March,  1871,  he  was  in  excellent 
health,  and  he  continued  so  until  he  was  discharged  the  service. 

Ckue  2. — ^B.  T.,  i^ed  20,  had  an  indurated  sore,  roseolar  and 
papular  raah,  psoriasis  of  the  arms,  and  veiy  severe  ulcenition  of 
the  tonsils.  He  was  treated  October,  1867,  locally,  by  nitrate  of 
silver  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Internally  he  had  iodide  of 
potassium,  cinchona,  and  compound  ipecacuanha  powder.  In 
May,  1868,  he  was  in  excellent  health,  and  remained  in  good 
health  until  transferred  to  another  regiment  in  February,  1873.  I 
heard  in  1877  that  he  was  in  good  health. 

Case  3. — C.  J.,  aged  25,  had  an  indurated  sore,  indurated  glands 
in  both  groins,  and  roseolar  and  papular  eruption,  very  marked 
and  widely  spread.  He  was  treated  in  December,  1867.  He  was 
in  very  good  health  when  he  took  his  discharge  in  1871,  and  also 
by  accounts  lately  received.  The  only  local  application  was  cold 
water;  and  the  chancre  healed  readily,  although  the  induration 
was  very  persistent  Iodide  of  potassium  was  administered  in 
decoctum  cinchonas,  and  he  had  the  usual  hot  baths. 

I  must  state,  that  all  my  cases  of  syphilis  were  treated  by  hot 
baths.  Whatever  variety  there  may  have  been  in  the  use  of  other 
remedies,  there  was  none  in  this.  Hot  baths  were  the  standing  order 
for  all  cases  of  syphilis.  And  for  the  most  part,  the  men  were 
strictly  confined  to  bed,  often  notwithstanding  their  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  get  up.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  was  paid  to 
the  cleanliness  of  their  linen. 

Case  4. — D.  W.,  aged  25,  seven  weeks  previously  to  his  ad- 
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mission  for  true  Hunterian  chancre,  was  under  treatment  for 
phagedsenic  ulceration  of  the  prepuce.  With  the  hard  sore,  he 
bad  indurated  inguinal  glanda  The  initiatory  fever  of  second 
aries  soon  appeared,  and  with  it  a  dusky  purplish  papular  rash, 
having  a  pustular  tendency.  The  nates  became  covered  with  con- 
dylomata, and  the  scrotum  before  long  looked  like  a  piece  of  raw 
beef,  dotted  with  little  patches  of  oyster  shell  He  was  treated  in 
December,  1877,  locally,  by  sulphate  of  copper.  Intemally,  he 
had  iodide  of  potassium,  cinchona,  and  Dover's  powder.  In  May, 
1868,  his  temperature  was  98^,  tongue  clean,  skin  perfectly  clear ; 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  any  rash,  pimple  or  sore.  The  scrotum 
was  perfectly  healthy  looking.  He  was  in  robust  health,  and  he 
continued  so  until  he  deserted  some  years  afterward. 

Case  6. — E.  D.,  aged  26,  had  a  circular  indurated  ulcer,  enlarged 
and  indurated  glands  in  the  right  groin,  roseola,  and  a  papular 
rasL  He  was  treated  in  July,  1868,  locally,  with  cold  water  only 
by  day,  and  by  night,  unguentum  simplex.  Intemally,  he  took 
chlorate  of    potash,  quinine,  and  Dover's  powder.    In  October, 

1868,  he  was  in  good  health.  In  March,  1871,  he  was  in  excellent 
health.     In  1878,  he  was  in  good  health,  and  still  in  the  service. 

Que  6. — F.  G.,  aged  26,  was  twenty-six  days  in  hospital  for 
primary  sore,  with  inflamed  glands,  which  did  not  suppurate.  He 
had  a  papular  eruption  over  the  whole  body,  and  ulceration  of  the 
tonsils.  He  lost  all  the  hair  on  his  head  and  face.  He  was  treated 
in  September,  1868.  In  May,  1869,  there  was  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  disease.  He  was  in  good  health  when  discharged  the 
service  in  1871 ;  his  hair  had  all  grown  again.  Chlorate  of  potash 
and  Dover's  powder  were  the  remedies  employed. 

Case  7. — Gr.  C,  aged  20,  had  Hunterian  chancre,  with  indurated 
glands  on  both  sides,  and  roseola  and  papular  rash.  He  was 
treated  in  August,  1868,  for  phymosis,  complicated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  circumcision  was  necessitated.  Alum  and  carbolic  acid 
were  used  locally,  and  iodide  of  potassium  and  Dover's  powder 
intemally.     In  December,  1868,  his  health  was  good.    In  June, 

1869,  he  had  not  a  trace  of  the  disease  about  him.  In  March, 
1871,  he  was  in  excellent  health.  There  was  a  very  fine  white 
cicatricial  line  on  the  prepuce. 

Ocue  8. — H.  C,  aged  26,  was  treated  in  November,  1869.    He 
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was  in  good  health,  in  Jamaica,  in  1871.  In  1878, 1  was  informed 
that  he  was  married  and  the  father  of  two  healthy  children. 

Case  9. — L  J.,  aged  22,  was  treated  in  December,  1869.  In 
January,  1871,  his  health  was  fair.  In  May,  1871,  his  health  was 
good.  In  1878,  he  was  in  good  health,  and  the  father  of  two 
healthy  children. 

Goie  10. — J.  R,  aged  19,  was  treated  in  January,  1869.  In 
January,  1870,  his  health  was  good.  In  March,  1871,  he  was  in 
good  health,  and  was  so  when  discharged  the  service. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  cases  treated  without  mercury. 
Many  others  of  a  similar  character  passed  through  my  hands ;  but 
it  is  my  desire  that  not  only  such,  but  examples  of  a  number  in 
which  mercury  was  locally  applied,  should  be  given ;  because  my 
position  is  sustained  not  only  by  several  individual  cases  such  as 
these  narrated,  but  by  the  very  satisfactory  eventual  results  of  all 
the  cases  treated  by  me  between  1865  atid  1876 ;  and,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  justified  in  bringing  forward  this  tout  ensemble  of  my 
practice,  as  a  proof  of  the  curability  of  syphilis  without  mercury, 
I  am  bound  to  give  examples  of  those  cases  in  which  the  mineral 
was  locally  applied. 

Case  11. — N.  G.,  aged  26,  had  extensive  ulceration  in,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cartilaginous  induration.  The  inguinal  glands  were 
enlarged.  He  had  roseolar  and  pharyngeal  ulceration.  Lotio  nigra 
was  used  in  this  case.  He  was  treated  in  October,  1868.  In 
March,  1869,  he  was  in  good  health.  In  April,  1870,  he  had  re- 
mittent fever,  but  was  discharged  in  good  health,  in  May.  In 
March,  1871,  he  was  in  excellent  health ;  and  in  1877  was  still  in 
the  service  and  in  good  health. 

Case  12. — O.  0.,  aged  28,  had  a  circular  solitary  indurated  ulcer, 
enlarged  inguinal  glands,  roseolar  and  papular  rash  over  the  whole 
body,  and  mucous  tubercles  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs;  the 
scrotum  was  covered  by  an  eruption  of  papules.  On  several  parts 
of  the  body,  small  gangrenous  ulcers  appeared ;  and  he  had 
pharyngeal  ulceration.  The  only  mercurial  preparation  used  was 
lotio  nigra,  and  that  only  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  days. 
He  was  treated  in  October,  1867.  In  March,  1868,  he  was  in  fair 
health.  In  May,  1868,  he  looked  well  and  felt  so.  Not  a  trace  of 
disease  was  manifest,  excepting  some  slight  coppery  patches  on 
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the  inside  of  the  thighs.     In  May,  1871,  he  was  in  excellent  health, 
and  was  in  good  health  when  discharged,  in  1874. 

Case  18. — ^P.  M.,  aged  25,  had  indurated  sores,  indurated  glands 
in  the  right  groin,  and  roseola  Lotio  nigra  was  used  for  a  few 
dajSy  and  the  only  other  drug  employed  was  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether  in  camphor  mixture.  '  He  was  treated  in  February,  1866. 
In  May,  1866,  he  had  scarcely  a  trace  of  disease  about  him.  He 
was  in  good  health  when  he  deserted,  in  1869. 

Case  14.— rQ.  L.,  aged  26,  had  an  excavated  hard  chancre,  four 
enlarged  glands  in  the  left  groin,  a  roseolar  and  papular  eruption, 
and  condylomata  of  the  nates.  Lotio  nigra  was  used  for  a  few 
days,  when  water  dressing  was  substituted.  He  was  treated  in 
April,  1868,  and  made  a  rapid  recovery.  In  June,  1869,  he  was 
in  vigorous  health,  with  no  evidence  whatever  of  disease  about 
him.  In  March,  1871,  he  was  in  excellent  health.  In  1878  he 
was  in  the  service,  and  in  good  health. 

Cast  16. — ^R  R,  aged  28,  had  a  chancre  in  great  cartilaginous 
induration ;  the  inguinal  glands  on  both  sides  were  enlarged  and 
hard.  He  had  an  eruption  over  the  whole  body,  of  a  roseolar, 
papular  and  squamous  character ;  and  tonsilar  ulceration.  Lotio 
nigra  was  used  for  a  few  daya  He  was  treated  in  February,  1870. 
In  June,  1870,  he  was  in  good  health.  In  September,  1871,  he 
was  in  very  good  health.  He  was  in  good  health  when  discharged 
the  service,  in  1876. 

Case  16. — S.  N.,  aged  22,  had  a  circular  hard  sore,  indurated 
glands,  and  macular  rash.  Lotio  nigra  was  used.  He  was  treated 
in  October,  1871.  In  1876,  he  was  in  good  health,  married,  and 
the  father  of  one  healthy  child. 

Case  17. — T.  J.,  aged  21,  had  a  solitary  sore,  enlarged  glands, 
roseolar,  pharyngeal  ulceration,  and  condylomata  of  the  nates, 
scrotum  and  thigha  The  only  mercurial  preparation  used  was 
the  milder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  occasionally,  at  night. 
He  was  treated  in  January,  1868.  In  May,  1868,  he  was  much 
improved  in  health.  In  August,  1868,  he  had  not  a  trace  of 
disease  about  him.  In  March,  1871,  he  was  in  excellent  health. 
In  1877,  he  had  no  trace  of  disease;  his  health  was  good. 

Such  local  applications  as  black  wash,  calomel,  red  precipitate, 
or  citrine  ointment  do  not  in  the  least  degree,  in  my  opinion,  diminish 
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the  value  of  the  cases  in  establishing  the  fact  that  syphilis  can  be 
cured  without  the  specific  action  of  mercury.  In  my  cases,  the 
actual  amount  of  mercury  imbibed  by  the  system  must  have  been 
very  small  indeed.  The  remedies  were  not  at  all  pushed — quite  the 
contrary ;  and  any  one  who  could  attribute  to  their  use  the  good 
results  which  followed,  must  be  a  believer  in  the  Hahnemannian 
doctrine  of  infinitesimal  dosea  It  must  be  remembered  that  ad- 
vocates of  mercury  contend  that,  without  approaching  the  direful 
effects  of  salivation,  a  cure  can  only  be  effected  by  introducing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  mercury  into  the  system,  and  by  pro- 
tracting its  use  over  a  long  period. 

The  cases  of  syphilis  in  which  I  have  used  mercurial  prepara- 
tions locally  have,  with  great  complacency,  been  quoted  against 
me,  as  mere  illustrations  of  cases  cured  by  diaphoretics,  alteratives, 
and  small  doses  of  mercury.  I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind.  When 
I  reflect  on  the  composition  of  these  local  applications,  and  on  the 
quantity  likely  to  have  been  absorbed  into  the  system,  I  say  it  is 
a  perversion  of  the  facts  to  attribute  the  recoveries  in  such  cases 
to  small  doses  of  mercury.  I  have,  however,  treated  too  many 
cases  of  syphilis  without  any  mercurial  preparation  whatever  to 
doubt  that  the  disease  may  be  cured  without  them.  My  sheet 
anchor  has,  in  all  cases,  been  the  frequent  employment  of  hot 
water  baths ;  and  the  patients  being  a  good  deal  confined  to  bed, 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  being  paid  to  personal  and  sur- 
rounding cleanliness,  full  hospital  diet  always  allowed,  and  with 
some  exceptions,  a  pint  bottle  of  the  best  ale  daily.  Iodide  of 
potassium  took  second  place  in  the  treatment,  and  other  salts  of 
the  same  alkali  were  freely  used  at  times. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  were  young  men,  and  when  they 
contracted  the  disease  were  in  good  health. 

During  their  treatment,  they  were  the  subjects  of  rigorous  dis- 
cipline. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  I  have  chosen  from  the  hundreds 
of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  which  I  have  treated,  only  examples 
of  those  in  which  characteristic  secondary  manifestations  followed 
indurated  chancres  without  suppurating  buboea  I  thus  silence 
those  who  might  contend  that  perhaps  my  cases  were  not  cases  of 
syphilis  at  alL 
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I  would  beg  of  those  who  hold  that  the  specific  action  of  mer- 
cury is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  syphilis  from 
the  organism,  to  consult  the  works  of  Hughes  Bennett,  Lancereaux, 
eta,  for  a  list  of  observers,  committees,  or  councils  that  have  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  simple  treatment  of  syphili& 

My  experience  as  an  army  medical  officer  of  fifteen  years' 
service,  ten  of  which  were  passed  with  one  regiment,  compels  me 
to  believe  that  syphilis  is  as  curable  without  mercury  as  is  small- 
pox or  typhoid  fever.  And  until  I  have  some  better  proof  than  a 
mere  ipse  dixU  that  all  the  patients  that  I  have  treated  without 
mercury  are  still  under  the  influence  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  I 
oertainly  cannot  admit  it.  To  the  logic,  however,  of  well- sustained 
&cts,  I  am  quite  vulnerable^ — British  Medical  JoumaL 


« 4  »* 


CLINICAL  TEACHING. 

Bt  J.  M.  HOLE,  U.  D.,  Salbic,  Ohio. 

This  subject  embraces  an  important  part  of  a  branch  of  the 
medical  art,  and  those  who  attempt  to  assume  the  role  of  a  clinical 
practitioner,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  prescribes  medicine  and 
r^pxnen  to  bed  ridden  persons,  should  not  only  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  "pathology,"  but  also  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of 
physiology.  In  fact,  in  order  to  be  a  first  class  clinical  physician, 
one  must  be  possessed  of  a  trinity  of  the  following  sciences :  phy- 
siology, pathology  and  clinicology. 

Physiology,  in  its  general  sense,  is  the  science  of  life.  Pathol- 
ogy, thcU  of  disease.  While  clinicology,  or  the  clinical  science,  dis- 
covers, determines,  advises,  and  instructs  in  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  medicine  and  regimen  of  the  sick,  both  as  to  the  local  and 
general  difficulties  incident  to  humanity,  with  a  view  of  restoring 
them  to  healtL 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  none  but  those  who  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  foregoing  branches  of  the  healing  art,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  are  qualified  as  they  should  be,  to  assume  the 
grave  and  responsible  position  of  a  clinical  practitioner? 

More  forcibly  to  illustrate  our  position,  we  will  compare  the 
human  system  to  a  walled  city,  as  was  once  the  great  and  illns- 
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trious  city  of  Babylon,  when  her  destroyer,  Cyrus,  with  his  legions 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  surrounded  it,  only  waiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  and  destroy.  This  city,  like  all  others,  has  her 
gates,  avenues,  port  of  entrance  and  port  holes  for  protection, 
through  which  supplies  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained  ; 
also  her  sewers  and  other  eliminating  orifices,  through  which  the 
scavengers  remove  the  cast  off  filth  and  decomposed  matter,  all  of 
which,  in  view  of  the  surroundings,  must  be  guarded  with  the 
greatest  vigilance  both  night  and  day,  by  a  corps  of  soldiers,  who 
are  commanded  by  a  general  well  posted ;  for  if  any  of  those 
avenues  of  supply  were  permanently  interrupted,  fatal  results 
must  follow,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sewers  were  closed  up,  so 
that  the  cast  off  and  refuse  matter  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  equally 
fatal  results  must  be  the  consequence.  So  that  upon  the  vigilance 
and  strict  integrity  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  his  subordinates,  could  the 
once  strong  and  famous  city  of  Babylon  hope  to  retain  her  stand- 
ing, when  besieged  by  such  a  formidable  and  relentless  foe  as  that 
of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  To  digress  for  a  moment ;  history  tells 
us,  that  at  a  grand  banquet  given  by  the  king,  when  wine  flowed 
freely,  and  the  people  were  having  a  grand  and  glorious  drunk 
and  debauching  revelry,  the  commanding  officers,  like  the  others, 
all  intoxicated,  then  it  was  that  the  gates  were  entered  by  the 
soldiery  of  Cyrus,  the  king  slain  and  the  city  captured.  An 
awful  admonition  to  a  drunken  doctor  or  general  of  an  army, 
either  of  whom  should,  for  such  an  offence,  while  on  duty,  be 
cashiered  and  dismissed  the  service,  or  placed  in  front  to  stop 
bullets  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  human  system,  like  the  city,  has  its  gates,  avenues  and 
thoroughfares,  through  which  its  supplies  are  received ;  also  its 
sewers  and  other  avenues  of  escape  for  her  refuse  and  cast  off 
matter,  all  of  which  have  sentinels  carefully  posted.  These  senti- 
nels are  called  nerve&  They  are  constantly  on  duty ;  the  system 
being  so  well  guarded,  that  not  the  smallest  pointed  instrument 
can  penetrate  any  part  of  the  body  without  their  notice,  and  in  an 
instant  the  whole  body  is  warned  of  approaching  danger.  The 
various  organs  of  the  system  are  like  a  well  regulated  family ;  when 
one  member  is  abused,  all  more  or  less  sympathize  with  them. 
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In  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  elvnic 
should  be  so  well  posted  he  could  detect  the  slightest  departure 
from  a  state  of  health  in  his  patient,  either  local  or  general,  and 
also  to  what  extent  it  has  interrupted  or  disturbed  the  normal  con- 
dition? In  the  second  place,  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  most 
favorable  conditions  obtainable  by  the  patient  as  to  location, 
atmospheric  influences,  and  all  other  external  surroundings ;  the 
kind  of  food,  quality,  quantity  and  time  of  eating  and  drinking  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  kind  of  medicines  and  proper  time  of  administer- 
ing the  same,  as  well  as  all  necessary  mechanical  appliances  each 
case  may  require.  This,  and  much  more,  should  be  well  under- 
stood, in  order  to  become  a  successful  clinical  practitioner. 


^»» 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS. 


PRISON  REFORM. 

A  report  has  just  been  made  to  the  legislature  which  reflects 
heavily  upon  the  managers  of  nearly  all  the  county  prisons  in 
this  State.  In  fact,  the  penitentiaries  have  been  found  to  have 
been  badly  managed ;  so  much  so  that  the  governor  is  required  to 
appoint  a  special  board  of  inspectora  We  very  much  apprehend 
that  our  own  county  institutions,  both  local  and  State,  should  re- 
ceive a  passing  notice,  for  it  is  possible  that  reform  in  many  respects 
would  be  conducive  to  the  health  of  their  inmates.  And  that 
there  are,  in  many  instances,  not  only  bad  treatment,  but  violations 
of  statute  law,  in  r^ard  to  imprisonment  for  debt  On  this  sub- 
ject, we  copy  the  following  article  from  the  daily  Cfraphic  of  July 
7, 1879.  This  article  refers  to  facts  of  vital  importance,  many  of 
which  have  been  noticed  by  the  press  of  our  city,  and  no  doubt 
greater  attention  will  be  given  to  this  subject,  when  the  provisions 
eontained  in  the  new  law  are  carried  out : 

AN    UNEXPKCTKD    POSSIBILITY. 

It  looks  as  though  the  speculators  who  have,  in  the  management 
of  Ludlow  Street  jail,  built  up  so  admirable  a  private  business  for 
themselves,  "  have  builded  better  than  they  knew.''  The  investi- 
gation which  their  treatment  of  their  victims  has  excited  extends 
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so  far  as  to  embrace  the  causes  of  their  incarceration ;  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  who  are  apt  to  depend  for  their  exact  knowledge  of 
the  institutions  in  which  they  live  upon  school  histories,  Fourth 
of  July  orations  and  similar  authorities,  find  that  imprisonment 
for  debt,  which  all  these  authorities  declare  has  been  abolished  as 
a  relic  of  barbarism,  is  flourishing  here  in  full  vigor. 

This  shows  how  long  and  difficult  a  process  it  is  for  society  to 
thoroughly  free  itself  from  methods  and  customs  which  the  culture 
of  experience  has  shown  are  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  so 
erroneous  in  practice  as  to  fail  to  reach  the  end  at  which  they  are 
aimed. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  our  ancestors  inherited  from  England ; 
but  very  early  in  our  national  history  we  commenced  the  process 
of  its  abolition.  The  first  Congress  had  by  a  resolution  requested 
from  the  various  States  the  use  of  their  jails  for  federal  purposes, 
and  in  1792  the  first  act  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  for  debt,  under 
processes  issued  by  the  United  States  courts,  was  passed.  This 
gave  to  such  prisoners  the  same  privileges,  as  regards  jaU  limits, 
as  those  employed  prisoners  confined  in  the  same  jails  under  State 
authority.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  universal  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  under  that  of  each  of  the 
States.  By  this  act,  however,  any  prisoner,  taking  an  oath  of 
poverty,  was  to  be  supported  by  his  creditor,  at  the  rate  of  $1 
weekly,  or  else  be  dischaiged.  The  discharge  freed  his  body  from 
subsequent  arrest  for  the  same  claim,  but  his  subsequent  property 
was  still  liable  for  it 

In  1796  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  for  the  discharge  of 
debtors  held  in  prison  upon  civil  processes  from  United  States 
courts  on  their  taking  the  oath  of  poverty.  The  creditor  could 
not  gratify  his  malice  against  a  poor  debtor  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $1 
a  week. 

In  1798  Congress  passed  another  act,  by  which  the  debtors  of 
the  United  States  were  discharged  from  jail  on  satisfying  the 
secretary  of  state  that  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  that  there 
had  been  no  fraudulent  conveyance  or  concealment  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

Debts  were  much  more  common  to  the  United  States  then  than 
now,  for  the  public  lands  were  then  still  sold  on  credit,  and  credit 
was  also  given  for  duties  on  importation& 
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The  debt  was,  however,  still  collectable  against  the  subsequent 
property  of  the  debtor, -and  the  discharge  was  not  granted  in  cases 
of  fine,  forfeiture,  penalty,  or  breach  of  trust  In  1800,  a  bankrupt 
law  was  passed  by  Congress,  extending  to  merchants  and  traders, 
and  another  act  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  last  was  also  passed 
discharging  debtors.     In  1804  the  bankrupt  law  was  repealed. 

In  1817  the  New  York  legislature  passed  an  act  abolishing 
imprisonment  for  debts  less  than  $26.  In  1888  Congress  passed 
an  act  abolishing  all  imprisonment  for  debt  under  process  from  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  sale  of  the  public  lands  on 
credit  had  been  abolished  in  1821,  at  which  time  $25,000,000  were 
due  for  sales,  many  of  which  had  had  the  time  of  payment  ex- 
tended. In  1888  the  tariff  bill  was  passed,  which  provided  that 
after  June  80,  1842,  duties  should  be  paid  in  cash. 

Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  gives  the  chief  credit  for 
the  abolition  of  debt  by  the  United  States  to  Colonel  R  M.  John- 
son, of  Kentucky,  who,  he  says,  "had  labored  for  years  at  this 
humane  consummation,  and  finally  saw  his  labors  successful." 

The  example  of  the  United  States  has  been  followed  by  all  the 
States,  New  York  among  the  number ;  but  with  this  result,  that  it 
exists,  despite  its  abolition,  as  this  investigation  of  Ludlow  Street 
jail  shows.     A  lawyer  writing  to  one  of  our  contemporaries,  says : 

"  One  more  instance,  which  came  within  my  own  experience.  A 
man  having  lent  money  to  a  gentleman  on  six  months'  credit,  re- 
pented making  the  loan  and  consulted  an  attorney.  A  case  wag 
trumped  up  to  the  effect  that  the  money  was  obtained  by  false  pre- 
tences. The  gentleman,  as  honest  a  man  as  lives  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  was  arresjted  I  advised  him  to  pay  the  money  at  once 
rather  than  have  his  good  name  dragged  through  the  mire,  and  he 
did  so.  I  may  remark  incidentally,  that  before  I  could  get  this 
gentleman  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  sheriff,  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
nearly  $70  for  fees." 

Take  a  case  of  debt  on  simple  contract,  coupled  with  false  pre- 
tences. If  the  defendant  induced  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  case  to 
part  with  his  goods  by  false  pretences  he  should  be  punished  crim- 
inally, and  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  plaintiff  to  con- 
done an  offence  against  the  public  and  screw  the  debt  out  of  the 
defendant  or  his  friends,  by  using  the  machinery  of  a  oo\irt  of 
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law.  Here  I  may  state,  that  not  long  ago  I  was  present  in  the 
Marine  Court,  chambers,  when  an  application  was  made  to  vacate 
an  order  of  arrest  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  the  application  was 
made  to  the  judge  who  had  granted  the  order  I  The  judge  said 
the  man  had  been  a  month  in  jail,  and  he  did  not  see  the  use  of 
keeping  him  there  any  longer.  If  a  man  did  not  pay  within  the 
first  two  weeks  of  his  being  in  jail  it  was  because  he  could  not 
pay.  The  judge  made  the  following  statement:  "I  am  very 
liberal  in  granting  orders  of  arrest,  but  I  don't  see  the  good  of 
keeping  a  man  in  jail  when  it  is  evident  he  can't  pay.  It  only 
injures  his  wife  and  children." 

So  it  seems  that  it  is  not  the  law  which  either  can  imprison  a 
debtor  or  keep  him  out  of  jail,  but  the  accident  whether  a  judge 
is  "  liberal  in  granting  orders  of  arrest,"  or  parsimoniously  inclined 
in  that  direction.  This  is-  an  exceedingly  poor  outcome  for  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made,  as  we  see,  for  nearly  a  century,  for 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt;  and  if  the  past  is  any  indi- 
cation, it  will  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  when  they  come 
to  see  what  is  really  the  condition  of  things  in  this  direction. — 
The  Daily  Oraphic. 


IXTBAOT  FROM  DB.   JOHN  H.   DYE's  LETTER 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec  18,  1879. 

Prof.  R  S.  Newton,  M.  D. 

My  Dear  Dogtou  :  I  enclose  a  circular  partially  describing  an 
apparatus  which  I  have  invented.  The  single  pad  contains 
two  voltaic  pairs,  and  generates  a  continuous  current,  but  it  is 
short;  it  favors  absorption,  and  there  may  be  some  galvanic 
influence.  In  the  ^*  special/'  or  double  instrument,  four  pairs,  two 
batteries  and  pads,  are  used,  connected  by  wire,  and  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  any  part  of  the  body  (external),  and  to 
any  size  of  body.  They  generate  a  continuous  current,  which  flows 
from  one  instrument  to  the  other  through  the  body.  They  require 
no  wetting  and  no  attention  after  once  put  on,  but  will  act  indefi- 
nitely and  uniformly.  I  think  they  are  a  valuable  adjunct  to  treat- 
ment ;  and,  if  there  is  anything  in  absorption  or  galvanism,  I  have 
got  it  in  this  combination. 
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THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

The  debate  upon  the  medical  bill  in  the  Senate  was  brief  but 
animated.  One  voice  only  was  heard  to  speak  in  its  favor,  that 
of  Senator  Currier,  of  Essex,  who  moved  the  bill,  heretofore  pub- 
lished, as  a  substitute  for  the  report  against  legislation  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Senator  Currier's  remarks  were  an 
honest  review  of  the  evils  resulting  from  quackery — evils  from 
which  this  bill  would,  in  his  opinion,  bring  reliel  The  best 
people  in  the  State  asked  for  legislation  upon  this  subject,  and  their 
prayer  should  be  heard.  Senator  Warren,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  health,  and  among  the  membero  advising  against 
legislation,  said  that  he  would  have  favored  a  bill  to  prevent  a 
certain  class  of  medical  practitioners  going  about  the  country  and 
proclaiming  aloud  what ^ they  can,  but  do  not  cure;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  of  reaching  this  clasa  The  petitioners  had 
shown  the  committee  no  grievances  except  those  of  the  doctors, 
while  the  remonstrants  produced  some  scores  of  people  who  had 
been  healed  by  the  non  professionals,  after  they  had  been  given  up  to 
die  by  the  regular  practitioners.  There  were  evils  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  but  the  remedy  consisted  rather  in  the  exercise  of 
« greater  care  in  issuing  certificates  by  the  medical  societies  than  in 
placing  such  great  restrictions  as  had  been  proposed  around  the 
practice  of  medicina  He  feared  that  it  would  block  the  path  of 
progress  if  stringent  l^islation  was  enacted.  First  class  doctors 
did  not  want  the  legislation,  but  rather  third  and  fourth  rate 
practitioners.  He  hoped  the  bill  would  not  be  substituted  for  the 
report  of  the  committee.  To  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 
was  to  legislate  against  the  constitutional  right  of  the  people; 
against  the  fundamental  principles  of  republican  government 
Senator  French,  of  Essex,  made  a  vigorous  speech  against  the  bill, 
claiming  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  practice  medicine.  He 
called  attention  to  the  intense  jealousy  between  the  various  schools 
of  physicians,  and  the  outrageously  inhuman  etiquette  on  which 
some  of  these  doctors  pride  themselves.  He  would  not  put  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  such  great  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  they 
claim  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  In  these  societies  desiring 
this  power  are  just  as  many  ignorant,  bad  men  and  quacks  as  there 
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are  outside,  and  no  such  power  should  be  given  them.  Senator 
Stone,  of  Essex,  said  the  real  motive  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  were  seeking  legislation  upon  this  subject  was  self  protection, 
and  not  the  protection  of  the  public  against  malpractice.  Of  all 
the  witnesses  before  the  committee,  not  one  appeared  to  testify  that 
he  had  been  injured  by  the  class  of  men  known  as  quacks.  He 
criticised  the  bill  before  the  Senate  sharply,  characterizing  it  as  a 
paregoric  pill,  which  no  doubt  would  soothe  the  medical  gentle- 
men who  asked  for  its  passage,  but  it  would  amount  to  nothing  as 
a  law,  for  conviction  under  it  would  be  almost  impossible. 
Senator  Taylor,  of  Suffolk,  gave  his  personal  experience  with 
regular  practitioners  and  those  outside  the  medical  schools ;  he 
having  been  given  up  by  the  former,  and  nearly  cured  of  a  very 
bad  humor  by  one  of  the  latter.  The  question  was  put  upon  the 
substitution  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  rejected ;  Senators  Currier, 
of  Essex,  and  Crocker,  of  Suffolk,  only  voting  in  its  favor.  The 
adverse  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 


-♦-»- 


SOCIETY  MEETINGhS- 


NEBRASKA  STATE   ECLECTIC   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association 
will  be  held  at  Omaha,  commencing  on  the  8th  day  of  June. 

Ira  Vancamp,  M.  D.,  N"o.  240  Farnum  Street,  will  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  such  as  getting  reduced  rates  on  railroads, 
hotel,  securing  hall,  etc. 

We  earnestly  desire  the  attendance  of  every  Eclectic  in  the 
State,  and  have  made  a  slight  change  in  the  time  of  our  meeting 
to  accommodate  our  Iowa  brethren  who  may  desire  to  meet  with  us, 
to  whom  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended,  as  well  as  to  the  Eclec- 
tics of  Kansas. 

■ 

We  hope  to  make  it  interesting  and  instructive,  as  free  discus- 
sion will  be  allowed  after  each  essay. 

The  following  members  have  been  appointed  by  the  committee 
to  prepare  essays :  F.  C.  Stewart,  physiological  pathology  of   the 
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brain;  A.  J.  Shaw,  dressing  of  fractured  limbs;  A.  D.  Boot, 
Bright's  disease ;  W.  S.  Gkitta,  nature  and  consequences  of  malarial 
poisoning ;  Charles  Bana,  advances  in  pharmacy ;  R  Pelton, 
mortality  of  infants ;  B.  S.  Hirsch,  impure  water  as  a  source  of 
disease ;  H.  D.  Boot,  anaesthetics  and  forceps  in  obstetrics ;  A.  S. 
Stewart  relation  of  melancholia  to  inebriety  ;  Ira  Yancamp,  prog- 
ress of  medical  science;  R  H.  Quagley,  defective  nutrition  of 
children;  A.  L.  Boot,  specific  action  of  medicines;  J.  N.  Mc- 
Casland,  pathology  and  treatment  of  hysterical  diseases;  J.  H. 
Woodward,  chemical  examination  of  the  urine ;  R  Piper,  def ec- 
tive  drainage  as  a  cause  of  disease ;  T.  H.  Bowman,  fashion  and 
its  penalties ;  H.  T.  Bates,  importance  of  sanitary  legislation ;  B. 
S.  G-rimes,  puerperal  septsemia ;  J.  C.  Stephens;  catarrh  and  its 
consequences ;  J.  C.  Panter,  phenomena  of  the  pulse ;  R  D.  Ful- 
ton, syphilitic  brain  disease ;  G.  L.  Nickols,  cause  of  sterility ; 
G.  Hildebrand,  subacute  ovaritis;  £.  L.  Siggins,  therapeutics  of 
epilepsy ;  R  B.  Morton,  treatment  of  gonorrhoea. 
New  York,  St  Louis  and  other  journals,  please  copy. 

R  S.  Grimes, 

Searetary, 

SIXTEENTH    ANiaVEBSABT    OF    THE    OHIO    ECLECTIC    MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION,    OHIO. 

The  executive  committee  has  thought  proper  to  change  the 
place  of  meeting  from  Columbus  to  Springfield,  as  offering  special 
advantages  this  year,  the  anniversary  occurring  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  May  4  and  5,  1880.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments— Drs.  L.  E.  Bussel,  M.  R  Madden,  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  J.  0. 
Butcher  and  J.  P.  Dice — report  the  Lagonda  House  as  headquar- 
ters, at  the  liberal  rate  of  $1.25  per  day,  including  rooms,  use  of 
parlors,  etc.,  and  Black's  Opera  House,  in  which  to  hold  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention. 

COMMITIEEa 

On  Credentials^  Reception  of  Memhera^  Local  Societies,  etc. — Drs. 
H.  L.  True,  W.  Shepard,  D.  Williams,  W.  H.  Wagstaff,  E.  0. 
Thoman. 

On  Order  of  Business — Drs.  C.  Markt,  A.  P.  Taylor,  D.  M. 
.Keith,  Hiram  Thomas,  H  Decrow. 
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On  Nomination  of  Officers^  Place  and  Time  of  Meeting — ^Drs.  A. 
G.  Springsteen,  O.  E.  Tillson,  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  0.  T.  Maynard, 
Jacob  Hull. 

PROGRAMME. 
TSuadwy^  May  4. — Bv€ning  Meeting^  7.30  p.  m. 

1.  PaiTUL — ^By  a  city  dergTiiuuL 

X  PuBUO  ADDRI8B. — Bj  Prof.  John  King,  M.  D. 

8.  Rbpobt  oh  OaiDBNTiALS. — Reception  of  membera  and  delegates  from  auziliazj 
and  local  societies.  All  such  societies  are  expected  to  make  out  reports  and  send 
delegates. 

4.  Rbunioh — Of  old  friends,  the  forming  of  new  acquaintances,  and  a  good  time 

generaUj. 

Regular  MMng. —  Wsdneeday,  May  6,  8.30  a.  m. 

1.  IVTOOAnoir. — Bj  Rev.  Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D. 

2.  Addbob  or  WmjoOKK^Bj  his  Honor  Bd.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Springfield, 
Ohia 

3.  RasPOHsrvB  ADDBiaa — ^By  A.  G.  Springsteen,  M.  D.,  Oleyeland,  0. 

4.  ADDRI88  BT  THB  Prbsidbnt — Henry  Parker,  M.  D. 

5.  Rbpobt  bt  thb  Sbobbtabt — J.  T.  McLaughlin,  M.  D. 

6.  "  Thb  Latbbt  and  Bbbt  Modb  or  Pbaotiob." — Prof.  J.  M.  Soudder,  Drs.  0. 
Markt,  Americus  Gurrie,  James  Anton,  H.  L.  True. 

I.  **  Rbgbrt  Pboobbss  ih  SuBOBBT.**^ProfB.  A.  J.  Howe,  Z.  Freeman,  Drs.  L.  B. 
Russell,  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  Williams. 

8.  "Impboybmbntb  in  Obstbtbios  axd  Gtkboologt." — Prof.  John  King,  Mrs. 
Drs.  Anton,  O.  R  IWson,  F.  B.  McElhenry,  W.  G.  Crawford. 

9.  "  PB0GBB88  nr  AVATOMT."— Prot  Edmund  Freeman,  M  D.,  and  voluDteers  in 
this  discussion. 

10.  **Thb  PaBTAiLiHG  DiBBASBS  or  THB  Ybab  avd  Tbbatmbmt.** — ^Dts.  A.  G. 
Springsteen,  A.  P.  Taylor,  0.  E.  Newton,  S.  G.  Yemen,  E.  0.  Thoman. 

II.  '*  OoBSBByATiYE  Tbbatmbnt  AND  Katubal  Thbbapbutio&"— Prof.  8.  H. 
Potter,  Drs.  W.  Shepard,  D.  A.  Austin,  A.  P.  Hale,  A.  P.  Ault 

12.  "  Mbdioal  Ohbiostbt  and  Nbw  Rbmbdibb." — Profi.  J.  U.  Lloyd,  F.  J.  Locke^ 
L  N.  Brown. 

18.  '*  Nbbdbd  Sanitabt  Ihpbotbxbnts."— Drs.  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  0.  Markt^  A.  P. 
Dice,  M.  P.  Madden,  J.  C.  Butcher. 

YGLUNrBBB  Rbposts,  which  are  especially  solicited. 

14.  Rbpobt  or  TBBASUBBBr— James  Anton,  M.  D. 

16.  ELBonON  of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  understood  that  the  foregoing  questions  for  discussion  may  be  modified  to 

suit  the  views  of  those  interested,  and  that  this  programme  may  be  varied  by  the 

Business  Oomniittee  to  conform  to  time  and  circumstances  during  the  progress  of  the 

session. 

Respectfully, 

HENRY  PARKER,  J.  T.  MoLAUGIlLIN, 

A.  G.  SPRINGSTEEN,      W.  P.  MADDEN, 

A.  P.  TAYLOR.  JAMES  ANTON, 

ExeouUpe  OommiUee. 
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STATU  EOLICTIC  MBDIOAL  AND  SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  next  and  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held 
at  Detroit  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  1880  (the  26th),  com- 
mencing at  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  and  will  continue  in  session  two  days. 

We  expect  to  go  up  to  Detroit  in  full  force,  and  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  full  of  interest  to  any  medical  gentleman 
who  may  choose  to  attend  the  sessions 

It  is  hoped  that  every  member  will  arrange  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting,  as  business  oi  importance  will  be  transacted ;  also,  that 
all  who  may  contemplate  becoming  members  will  make  special 
efforts  to  be  present  Several  have  already  signified  a  desire  to  be 
united  with  the  society  at  that  time.  An  earnest  invitation  is 
hereby  extended  to  every  Eclectic  physician  in  Michigan  to  be 
present 

The  platform  of  this  society  is  broad  and  liberal,  restricting  no 
one  in  his  practice,  but  discouraging  ostracism  and  bigotry  in 
every  form.     The  code  of  ethics  is  the  golden  rule. 

H.  S.  McMaster,  Secretary. 


Indianapolis,  March  26,  1880. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Indiana  will  meet  in  this 
city  the  second  Wednesday  in  May,  1880. 

A  full  attendance  is  desired.  Business  of  importance.  Let 
each  one  come  with  something  for  the  good  of  the  many. 

G.   W.  PlOXERILL,  M.  D., 
1 1 8  a  niinoU  street  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Bill  was  finally  Slaugh- 
TBRSD,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Boston  Herald  of  April 
8,  1880.  According  to  the  debate,  a  very  singular  feature  was 
brought  to  light — tnat  is — ^not  a  single  one  oi  the  dear  public 
asked  for  any  protection.  It  was  only  the  dear  sufEering  ooctors 
called  to  be  saved.    (See  page  129.) 


<  4  »  * 


NEWS  ITEMS. 


The  Medical  Journal  Advertising  Bureau  of  this  city  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Conrad,  Station  F,  New  York 
City. — The  Medical  Register  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut, for  1880,  is  published  by  W.  T.  White,  M.  D.,  editor,  180 
E.  80th  Street— Dr.   Charles  W.   Bemackee,  of  this  city,  died 
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December  29,  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.     He  was  the  former  editor  of 
the  Advertising  Gazetteer.     E.  S.  Q-aillard,  M.  D.,  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  publisher  of  the  Richmond  and  Louis- 
ville Medical  Journal^  is  now  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  continues 
to  issue  his  medical  journal  monthly.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
doctor  may  form  many  new  acquaintances  in  this  city,  where  a 
stranger  succeeds  by  and  through  his  ability  and  independence. 
The  more  he  uses  the  scalpel  and  the  less  the  sucking  bottle,  the 
more  certain  will  he  escape  the  sand  bars  or  obstructions  which 
would  be  thrown  in  his  way  as  an  impediment  to  success. — Prot 
Wm.  Darling,  of  this  city,  has  prepared  a  new  work  on  the  anatomj 
of  the  human  system,  which  is  in  press  at  this  time.     From  his 
well  known  ability  as  a  teacher,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  friends. — Five 
new  medical  colleges  were  opened,  and  held  their  first  session  in 
1879-80. — There  have  been  about  fifteen  new  medical  journals 
started  and  eight  departed  their  existence  last  year. — There  were 
4,848  deaths  from  consumption  in  this  city  during  the  year  1879 : 
2,280  males,   2,063  females;   4,244  of  whites,  and  9i)  colored; 
1,861  were  natives,  1,860  were  Irish,  and  780  Germans. — A  large 
number  of  memorialists  are  working  with  the  present  State  legis- 
lature  in  favor  of  vivisection. — ^During  the  weeW  ending  January 
10  and  February  28,  there  were  1,891  cases  of  measles  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Heath  of  this  city. — ^There  occurred  in  this  city,  during 
the  year  1879, 28,342  deaths,  which  was  an  increase  of  1,300  over  the 
year  1878. — There  have  been  graduated  at  the  closing  sessions  of 
the  respective  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States  over  3,000 
physicians.     It  is  said  that  during  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  this  city,  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
tobacco  chewers  so  completely  deluged  the  halls,  carpets,  and  every 
place  where  they  could  find  a  resting  place,  as  to  prohibit  the  pos- 
sibility of  ladies  being  able  to  pass  through  the  halls,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property, 
— The  question  that  is  now  being  agitated,  whether  the  green  roots 
or  plants,  which  may  be  used  in  preparing  medicines  for  the  use  of 
the  profession,  containing  the  active  medicinal  principles  of  such^ 
can  ever  become  articles  of  commerce,  is  one  of   interest,  and 
should  be  carefully  analyzed :  there  is  no  doubt  that  while  in  the 
green  state,  if  used  in  that  condition,  that  all  of  the  watery  portion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be   found  in  the  preparation,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  water  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  constituents 
in  many  instances.     The  dried  articles,  with  all  their  claims,  are 
well  understood  by  the  profession  at  larga — A  Western  medical 
journal  gives  us  a  history  of  the  "  Physico-Eclectic  College,"  and 
the  "  American  Eclectic  (college  "  of  Cincinnati,  which  he  says  are 
simply  institutions  for  selling  liplomaa,  and  that  much  injury  has 
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been  doae  to  the  old  institute  by  creating  the  impression  that  thej 
are  engaged  in  the  same  business.    It  will  take  stronger  material 
than  is  to  be  found  in  their  organizations  to  interfere  with  the  old 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute.     We  hav^  been  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  school  since  its  oi]^nization,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  charge  being  made  against  it,  and  hence  these 
bogus  concerns  will  have  to  load  and  fire  again. — There  seems  to 
be  a  magic  in  the  name  of  Eclectic  at  the  present  time,  from  the 
fact  that  so  manv  individuals  pretending  to  be  practitioners  of 
medicine,  having  miled  under  other  names,  are  now  seizing  upon 
that  of  Eiclectic.     There  are  a  few  Eclectic  practitioners  who  have 
not  sufficiently  advanced  as  practitioners  of  the  Eclectic  school  of 
medicine  as  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases  without  mercury  or  arsenia 
While  we  are  sorry  for  the  reputation  of  Eclecticism  that  this  is  the 
case,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  original  intention  of  the 
founders  of  this  system  of  medicine  being  carried  out,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  to  be  able  to  cure  without  this  class  of  remedies. — 
There  now  are  over  66  medical  journals  published  in  the  United 
States. — ^The  Ohio  Eclectic  Medical  Association  will  meet  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  Tuesday,  May  4th,  and  Wednesday,  6th.     It  is  desira- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  full  meeting  at  that  time.     We  learn 
from  a  correspondent  that  it  is  intended  to  have  the  largest  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  State. — A  disjointed  condition  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Kansas :  A  late  legislature  of  Kansas  enacted  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  medical  profession,  requiring  the  three  respec- 
tive medical  societies  to  appomt  examiners  for  granting  certificatea 
All  three  societies  proceeaed  at  once  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  proceeded  under  the  same.     It  now  transpires  that 
while  the  Eclectic  and  homoeopathic  societies  have  special  charters 
enacted  by  the  State,  that  the  old  school  society  has  never  been 
incorporated.     No  doubt  this  fact  will  create  much  surprise,  for  a 
more  Jesuitic  or  selfish  organization  than  that  portion  of  the  old 
school  profession  followers  of  the  code  of  ethics  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  or  any  other  country. — The  bureau  of  education,  at  Wash- 
ington, has  just  issued  an  extensive  circular,  signed  by  John  Eaton, 
commissioner,  containing  instructions  from  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr. 
Schurz,  in  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state  by 
A.  D.  White,  our  minister  at  Berlin,  on  the  sale  of  bogus  diplomas, 

f)urporting  to  be  signed  by  a  bogus  college  at  Philadelphia,  In 
coking  over  the  names  of  the  faculty,  we  discover  one  wno  is  the 
editor  of  a  medical  journal  of  this  city.  The  name  is  the  same 
throughout,  each  part  of  which  is  spelled  in  the  same  way.  It 
never  rains  without  pouring. — Madame  Rumor  says  that  another 
old  school  medical  college  is  to  be  organized  in  this  city.  Two 
more  colleges  of  pharmacy,  two  more  dental  colleges,  and  one  more 
veterinary  coUege-certafnly  all  the  facilities  demanded-will  be 
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willing  and  ready  to  receive  with  open  arms  all  who  may  come.— 
The  ]^lectic  Medical  Society,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  will  meet  in 
Springfield,  June  2, 1880.  The  meeting  is  to  continue  two  days. 
A.  Simmons,  M.  D.,  secretary,  residing  at  Girard,  Illinois,  says  that 
Eclectic  physicians  in  that  State,  as  well  as  others,  are  respectfully 
invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  their  deliberationa — All  the 
Eclectic  physicians  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  who  are  willing  to 
meet  in  convention  during  the  month  of  May,  are  requested  to  for- 
ward their  addresses  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Halbert,  Renfrew's  Station,  Ten- 
nessee, or  J.  W.  Allen,  Fulton,  Tennessee.  This  meeting  ought  to 
be  Istrgely  attended,  for  there  are  several  hundred  reformers  in  that 
State. — The  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  at 
their  meeting  in  February,  appointed  fifteen  delegates  to  attend 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  which  meets  in  Chicago, 
June  next:  Drs.  McMullen,  Bixby,  Easter,  Simmons,  Mulvane, 
Jacobs,  Owen,  Phillips,  Thurber,  Bead^  Armstrong,  Martin,  Wil- 
liamson, Sweezy,  and  Cormack.  This  association  adjourned  to 
meet  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  1880,  at  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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BOOK  NOnOES. 

Elbgavt  Phabmaobtttioal  Pbeparatiohs,  Powdbbs,  Pills  and  Bztbaotb.  Manu- 
factured bj  John  Wjeth  h,  Brother,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Pp.  62. 

Phospkobus,  lODUfB  AKD  Ibon  Phtsiolooigally  OoNsmBBED.  Notes  upon  the 
best  means  of  effecting  their  assimilation.  Bj  B.  W.  Gardner,  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  New  York. 

Babibs*  Gun>B  to  Hbalth;  ob,  How  to  Pbomotb  and  Pbbsebtb  thb  Health 
OF  Babies,  fbom  thb  Time  of  Bibth  to  thb  Agb  of  Two  Ybabs  ob  mobb, 
IN  ALL  Seasons  and  Climates.  B7  Wm.  H.  Price,  M.D.  Pp.  50.  420  W. 
Fif^-aeoond  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ubbthbismub  ;  OB,  Chbonio  Spabmodio  Stbiotubb.  By  F.  M.  Ons,  M.  D.  Pp.  22. 
This  is  a  yery  yaluable  pamphlet 

The  Pbintebs'  Magazine.  Published  by  the  Printers'  Magazine  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Kos.  30  and  32  Arch  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  An  illustrated  monthly  joumaL 

Yibubnum  Opulub.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
giving  a  description  of  many  of  the  diseases  for  which  it  is  used.  Issued  by  W. 
R  Hayden,  M.  D.,  who  has  used  this  remedy  with  great  success. 

Phtsioianb*  Handbook.  This  contains  a  catalogue  list,  and  a  short  therapeutical 
description  of  all  the  plants  prepared  by  the  New  York  Pharmaceutical 
Company.  As  a  book  of  reference,  this  is  invaluable  to  the  student  or  prac- 
titioner. Price,  76  cents.  Address  the  company,  Bedford  Mineral  Springs, 
Mass. 

A    DBBOBIFTIVE    CaTALOGUB    of    GuNDLACH'S    MIOBOSOOPBS    and    0BJE0TITB8,   AND 

OTHEB  Oftioal  Inbtbumbnts.    By  L.  R.  Sexton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rbpobt  of  the   State  Libbabun  of  the  State  of  Iowa  fob    the  Ybabs 

1878  AND  1879.    Pp.  79.    From  the  librarian,  Mrs.  S.  B.  MaxweU. 
This  is  a  very  elaborate  report,  containing  a  list  of  all  the  new  books,  entered  tt> 
date,  by  purchases,  donations  and  exchanges. 

How  TO  Study  Phbenoloqt.    By  H.  S.  Drayton,  A.  M.    niuscrated. 
Valuable   Standabd   Books.     Magnificent  books  of    prints.     Fine  works    on 

natural  history.    Offered  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  15  Piccadilly,  London,  BIngland. 
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ORIGHNAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


CASES  FROM  MY  CLINIC. 

Bt  ROBERT   8.  NEWTON,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  G.  a, 

liite  CUnieal  AnlBtaat  Royal  London  Opbthalmic  HoipitAl,  Medical  Officer  London  Hospital, 
Sorgecm  in  Chaige  of  the  Bye  and  Throat  Department,  JEanhattaa  Hotpital,  New  York. 

Detached  Betina, — ^Mary  K.,  set  80,  always  enjoyed  good  health ; 
about  a  year  ago  had  a  severe  fall,  soon  after  noticed  that  her  sight 
was  not  so  good  in  the  left  eye  as  previously.  When  she  came  to 
my  clinic  was  totally  blind  in  left  eye;  no  perception  of  the 
strongest  light ;  vision  of  right  eye  normal  By  oblique  light  the 
space  behind  the  iris  shows  a  gray  reflex,  and  on  the  inner  side, 
low  down,  a  sharp  gray  outline ;  media  clear,  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination. No  retinal  reflex ;  the  entire  inner  half  of  the  field  is 
gray,  and  has  a  quilted  appearance ;  the  outer  half  is  cream  color ; 
has  a  few  vessels  apparent,  but  very  fine.  The  question  as  to  dis- 
location of  the  lens  was  disproved  by  absence  of  double  disk,  and 
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presence  of  the  images  of  the  catoptric  test,  proving  that  the  out- 
line seen  in  the  posterior  space  was  the  retina  detached  and  folded 
completely  upon  itself.     No  treatment 

Bemarks. — The  history  of  this  case  ia  very  obscure.  Detach- 
ment of  the  retina  is  found  with  diseases  of  the  choroid  and 
vitreous,  and  high  degrees  of  myopia,  none  of  which  causes  here 
existed.  The  only  plausible. explanation  is,  that  owing  to  the  con- 
cussion, either  a  hemorrhage  or  eflEusion  occuixed  between  the 
choroid  and  retina,  producing  the  separation  of  the  latter.  As 
there  was  marked  atrophy  of  the  retina,  treatment  would  be 
hopeless. 

Detached  Retina, — ^Mary  S.,  set  48.  Complains  of  her  sight  fail- 
ing her  for  the  last  few  months.  No  history  of  syphilis  or  cerebral 
troubles.  Dimness  is  constant;  when  looking  at  a  light  '* it  ap- 
pears as  if  another  light  was  behind  the  first  one."  Ophthalmos- 
cope shows  the  media  clear,  with  healthy  optic  nerves ;  vessels 
normal.  In  the  left  eye  the  macula  is  slightly  elevated,  with  loss 
or  interruption  of  vessels  from  the  spot  to  temporal  side  (erect 
image).  From  the  periphery  of  the  temporal  side,  extending" 
nearly  to  the  macula,  is  seen  a  grayish  reflex,  with  folding  of  the 
retina,  marked  by  the  usual  lines,  and  disappearance  of  vessels  be- 
tween each  fold.  This  detachment  is  not  total,  but  is  a  separation 
from  the  choroid,  due  to  snbretinal  effusion ;  hence  the  retinal  folds 
changed  their  position  and  appearance  with  every  movement  of 
the  globe.  Vision  of  right,  eye  slightly  myopic  (5^),  I  advised 
her  to  be  operated  upon,  according  to  De  Wecker's  plan.  She 
consented.  In  place  of  the  trocar  I  used  a  lancet  needle,  same  as 
used  by  Mr.  Bowman  in  his  first  operations ;  I  made  the  puncture 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  entering  the 
sclerotic  between  the  recti  muscles.  My  incision  was  on  a  line 
with  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  detachment  Upon  withdraw- 
ing the  needle  a  drop  of  fluid  escaped — it  was  too  thick  for  serum, 
but  not  sufficiently  organized  to^be  from  the  vitreous.  Next  day 
the  vitreous  was  slightly  hazy ;  no  evidence  of  inflammation. 
Second  day  after  the  operation  her  vision  was  greatly  improved,  so 
much  so  that  the  patient  declined  any  further  treatment  I  ex< 
plained  the  dangers,  but  she  remained  firm.  A  fortnight  after, 
^he  returned  inebriated.     Her  answers  were  incoherent,  and  an  ex- 
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amination  impossible.  Owing  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  she  was 
committed,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  her  since.  Doubtless 
owing  to  inattention  and  excesses  the  retina  became  completely 
detached. 

Oummata  t#pon  both  Irides, — John  S.,  set  24.  Six  months  ago 
had  a  chancre,  with  hard  lumps  in  the  groin ;  they  did  not  open. 
(Cicatrix  of  the  chancre  can  be  seen.)  Six  weeks  after  its  appear- 
ance was  followed  by  alopecia,  sore  throat,  eruption  upon  the  skin. 
Two  weeks  later  his  right  eye  became  "bloodshot,"  and  remained 
so  for  ten  days,  when  the  left  eye  became  "bloodshot"  (iritis). 
Suffers  with  nocturnal  pains ;  appetite  good,  no  eruptions  or  evi- 
dences of  nodes  elsewhera  Several  days  ago  a  friend  told  him 
that  she  saw  a  "  little  ball  of  something  in  his  eye,"  since  which 
time  it  has  been  growing  larger.  Upon  examination,  I  found  above 
and  from  the  pupillaiy  border  of  each  iris  a  single,  grayish  red 
nodule  projecting  into  the  area  of  the  pupil  upon  contraction,  and 
rendering  the  upper  pupillary  margin  flat  upon  dilatation.  No 
pain,  photophobia  or  ciliary  congestion ;  pupils  active ;  media 
clear ;  fundus  normal ;  vision  normal. 

Treatment, — Iodide  potash,  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  given  in 
an  ounce  of.tr.  prunus  virg.  In  twenty-one  days  no  trace  of  these 
nodules  could  be  discovered ;  the  parenchyma  was  undisturbed. 

Bemarks. — The  unusual  feature  here  presented  is,  that  a  lymph 
deposit  or  new  growth  should  occur  without  exciting  any  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation.  Possibly  his  previous  attack  of  iritis  may 
have  rendered  the  structure  less  susceptible. 

Tobacco  Amaurosis,  —  Henry  T.,  set  60.  For  the  last  few 
weeks  his  vision  has  been  failing ;  both  eyes  equally  dim.  One 
Sunday,  by  the  aid  of  his  glasses,  could  see  to  read ;  the  next 
week  was  only  able  to  pick  a  word  out  here  and  there ;  the  Sun- 
day following  could  not  distinguish  the  words  in  small  type ; 
drinks  beer,  but  no  spirits.  Two  years  ago  smoked  two  ounces  of 
Virginia  strong  tobacco  daily,  but  it  made  him  so  "  shaky  "  that 
he  reduced  the  quantity ;  now  smokes  about  half  an  ounce.  Upon 
examination  I  found  him  very  tremulous  and  hesitating  in  his 
speech.  No  evidences  of  cerebral  troubla  His  vision  was  -^^  in 
each  eye,  and  not  improved  by  glasses ;  read  Jaeger,  18.  Ophthal- 
moscopic examination  negative.    Sept  28. — Ordered  to  discontinue 
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tobacco,  and  take  ten  drops  tr.  nux  vomica  three  times  a  day. 
Oct  12. — Thinks  he  sees  better ;  is  not  so  tremulous ;  to  continue. 
Nov.  28. — Without  glasses  reads  Jaeger  14,  and  Snellen  }J.  Thus, 
in  eight  weeks,  by  discontinuing  tobacco  and  using  nux  vomica, 
he  recovered  good  vision. 

19  East  Thirtj-Beoond  Street,  April,  1880. 
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APPETITK 

Bt  0.  E.  PAGE,  M.  D. 

One  point  in  the  food  question  is  generally  pretty  well  known  by 
all  classes,  viz.,  that  neither  man  nor  any  other  animal  can  live 
without  eating.  Theoretically  one  other  fact  is  equally  patent,  viz., 
that  they  cannot  live  well  without  an  abundance  of  good  food.  We 
qualify  the  latter  with  the  word  theoretically,  because  it  is  a  sad 
truth  that  a  large  proportion  of  people  do  not  know,  practically, 
what  good  food  is,  in  a  physiological  sense;  hence  they  manage  to 
exist  after  a  fashion  by  swallowing  quantities  of  badly  constituted 
food,  leaving  nature  to  select  and  appropriate  the  small  proportion 
of  nutritive  material,  while  through  the  excretory  organs,  these 
being  overtasked  in  its  accomplishment,  she  gets  rid  of  the  innutri- 
tions and  unwholesome  portions.  Again,  as  to  quantity,  many  go 
astray  by  getting  themselves  into  a  diseased  condition,  wlien,  from 
lack  of  a  normal  appetite,  they  cannot  take  enough,  uniformly,  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  really  healthy  body  It  is  very  easy  to 
comprehend  why  the  first  class  is  gradually  merged  in  the  second,  as 
in  any  species  of  disease  one  stage  gives  place  to  another.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  we  are  considering  the  incubation  period. 
"  Nothing  disagrees  with  them — they  can  eat  anything."  In  the 
second,  "  everything  disagrees— they  can  eat  nothing."  The  man 
who  comes  down  in  the  morning  without  an  appetite — a  good 
appetite  for  any  sort  of  plain,  wholesome  food — is,  to  that  extent, 
a  sick  man ;  if  he  feels  a  craving  for  food — a  "  gnawing  "  sensation 
at  the  stomach — he  is  sick.  A  perfectly  healthy  man,  really  in 
prime  condition,  will  never  experience  the  feeling  of  hunger. 
There  is  a  great  physiological  principle  involved  in  the  old  adage— 
'  Eat  before  you  are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  thirsty,  and  go 
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to  bed  before  you  are  sleepy."  This  does  not  imply  eating  and 
drinking  at  all  hours,  and  dozing  about  during  the  intervals  of 
leisure ;  far  from  it  But  that  he  who  shall  learn  about  how  much 
food,  drink  and  sleep  his  body  requires  for  its  rest,  and  takes  these 
amounts,  and  no  more,  at  proper  and  regular  times,  will  be  so  well 
nourished  as  not  to  experience  the  cravings  which  are,  strictly 
speaking,  disease.  Such  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  food  for  a 
meal,  or  even  an  entire  day,  without  experiencing  a  craving  or 
gnawing  sensation.  Nature  simply  '*  orders  out  the  reserves," 
which  are  ample  to  tide  him  over  a  reasonable  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  always  ready,  and  with  a  perfect  relish,  for  the  regular 
meal  when  it  is  served.  If,  now,  he  accustoms  himself  to  excessive 
indulgence  at  meals,  or  partakes  of  indigestible  substances,  or  is 
tempted  to  indulge  in  between  meal  lunches,  he  will,  after  a  time, 
experience  the  symptoms  we  have  mentioned,  and  generally  these 
cravings  will  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  his  excess,  t.  e.,  the  more 
a  man  eats,  the  more  he  wants. 

This  is  the  condition,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  human  family.  If  the  meal  is  not  ready  on  time,  or 
a  little  before,  this  craving  becomes  imperious,  and,  with  many, 
unendurable.  This  congestion,  inflammation,  fever,  is  falsely  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  demand  for  food.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  for  nature  is  saying  plainly  enough — "  Don't  send  any 
food  down  here  until  this  congestion  subsides — ^give  me  ice  water, 
little  and  often,  to  cure  the  fever,  but  no  more  work  until  I  get 
better."  In  chronic  cases — ^and  with  too  many  this  eondition  has 
existed  from  infancy — ^the  same  principle  of  treatment  is  indicated. 
Take,  for  example,  those  cases  where  the  victim  eats  three  or  four 
hearty  meals  a  day — eats  like  an  anaconda — and  yet  is  thin  and 
cadaverous,  and  hungry  all  the  time  (and  we  see  plenty  of  such 
cases),  it  is  generally  not  difficult  to  cure  them  within  a  reasonable 
time,  by  reducing  the  number  of  meals  to  two,  and  changing  the 
dish  from  animal  to  vegetable  food — and  more  mental  or  physical 
labor  can  be  performed  on  this  system,  by  reason  of  improved 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Those  poor  unfortunates  who  have  a 
craving  for  liquor — ^periodical  drunkards — always  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  flesh  eaters,  who  indulge  freely  in  salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
hot  sauces,  tea,  coffee,  etc.     Where  the  moral  faculties  are  not 
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entirely  obliterated,  the  sufferer  from  this  terrible  disease  may  not 
despair.  A  moderate  and  strictly  vegetarian  diet  will  never  fail  to 
restore  the  natural  and  eradicate  the  depraved  appetite.  As  he 
who  has  a  craving  for  rum  experiences  temporary  relief  from  swal- 
lowing more  of  the  vile  staff  that  is  ruining  him,  body  and  soul,  so 
the  gnawing  stomach  of  the  dyspeptic  will  be  pacified  for  the  time 
being  by  the  ingestion  of  food.  Both  are  diseased,  and,  without 
doubt,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  predisposing  cause  is  the  same 
with  both — immoderate  eating,  too  much  and  too  often,  or  of  un- 
wisely selected  food,  especially  flesh  food,  pastry,  spices,  hot 
stimulating  drinks;  and  when  we  consider  that  this  condition 
obtains  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  race,  the  only  wonder 
is,  that  all  are  not  gluttons  and  drunkards,  being  treated  from  birth, 
throughout  the  first  years  of  life,  as  if  the  chief  purpose  of  food 
was  to  gratify  the  sensual  appetite,  from  the  hourly  cramming  of 
infancy,  through  childhood,  with  lunches  at  call,  and  with  fruit, 
candy,  nuts,  etc.,  as  rewards  of  merit,  to  amuse — ^what  wonder  that 
so  many  stomachs  become  diseased  to  the  point  of  chronic  conges- 
tion, or  that  through  this  life  long  abuse  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
they  become  so  impaired  that  the  race  is  dyspeptic,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  system  of  organs,  for  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment, so  degenerated,  as  to  be  subject  to  an  endless  variety  of  dis- 
eases ?  The  celebrated  Dr.  Abernethy,  after  a  life  time  spent  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  eating  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  organism  was  "  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  ills 
that  afflict  tte  human  frame."  Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols,  whose  fame  as  a 
writer  on  health  is  now  abroad  in  the  land,  says :  **  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  if  people  when  ill  would  simply  stop  eating,  they  would 
have  no  need  of  doctors  or  medicine."  Speaking  of  the  reckless 
waste  and  destruction  of  life,  amounting  to  suicide,  with  so  many 
of  our  most  honored  public  men — Dickens,  Bishop  Haven,  Wilson, 
and  thousands  of  others — Dr.  Nichols  says :  "  The  world  is  full  of 
such  examples;  and  though  there  are  now  a  few  medical  men,  like 
Sir  William  Gull,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Dr.  Bichardson  and  Dr. 
Kerr  (and  speaking  for  our  own  country,  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson, 
Dr.  Trail,  Dr.  Lewis  and  the  late  Dr.  Hall),  who  see  the  evils  of 
stimulation,  and  have  some  proper  notions  on  diet,  the  great  mass 
of  the  medical  profession  prescribes  beef  and  brandy,  excess  of 
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food,  and  continual  stimulation,  with  the  results  which  we  see  all 
around  us." 

The  long  train  of  evils  resulting  from  depraved  appetites,  which 
we  must  admit  spring  more  from  ignorance  than  from  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  over  indulge,  embrace 
other  than  mere  physical  ills ;  the  whole  moral  nature  is  affected 
by  whatever  influences  the  condition  of  physical  health.  That  so 
many  of  our  children  become  wrecks  soon  after  entering  busy  life, 
is  less  the  fault  of  defective  morals  than  of  physical  training.  It 
is  not  that  our  boys  go  out  into  the  world  and  are  overcome 
through  the  influence  of  evil  associates,  acquiring  thus  an  appetite 
for  beer,  wine  and  spirituous  liquors ;  but  leaving  home  with  dis- 
ordered stomachs,  appetites  depraved  in  one  direction,  or,  while  at 
home,  finding  a  glass  of  beer  or  wine  at  hand,  perhaps,  when  the 
customary  lunch  may  not  be  convenient,  is  found  to  appease  the 
stomiach.  is  more  and  more  resorted  to,  until  we  have  the  full 
fledged  drunkard.  Not  all  in  vain  the  wise  moral  teachings  our 
children  receive  in  their  homes ;  without  this,  fewer  still  of  our 
boys  and  girls  would  escape  the  temptations  from  within  and  with- 
out before,  and  even  after  becoming  settied  in  life,  but  none  the 
less  important  I  had  almost  said,  more  important  still  is  it  to  send 
them  forth  with  unimpaired  digestion,  well  developed  bodies,  regu- 
lated appetites,  well  balanced  minds,  the  result  of  well  balanced 
bodies ;  in  short,  witii  good  health.  Sound  health  and  common 
sense  would  make  our  youth  well  nigh  invulnerable,  for  nature  is 
wonderfully  able  to  prevent  disease,  as  well  as  to  cure  it,  when  she 
has  a  fair  chance — and  crime  is  more  a  disease  than  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it — ^but  all  the  cramming  in  the  world  of  moral  precepts, 
may  not  suffice  to  regulate  the  appetites  and  passions  of  a  physically 
depraved  body.  Look  well  to  it,  then,  parents,  and  be  slow  to 
throw  over  the  advice  of  teachers  in  this  branch  of  religion  and 
morals,  who  regard  the  due  care  and  nourishment  of  the  body  as  a 
duty  no  less  important  than  the  care  of  the  soul,  but  as,  indeed,  an 
essential  feature  of  the  soul's  welfare,  that  its  habitation  shall  be 
maintained  worthy  of  its  divine  tenant 

'*  So  to  observe  nature  as  to  learn  her  laws  and  obey  them,  is  to 
observe  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  to  do  them."  Appetite,  in 
a  general  sense,  means  a  natural  degree  of  hunger,  sufficient  to 
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give  relish  (not  a  craving)  for  any  ordinary  kind  of  wholesome 
food.  "  We  often  hear  people  say  they  have  no  appetite  for  this 
or  that  article  of  plain,  wholesome  food,  although  many  such 
have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  all  the  dainties  of  the  table. 
Morbid  appetites  are  thus  engendered  by  continuous  habits  of 
indulgence.  Natural  appetites  are  first  enfeebled  and  then 
vitiated ;  health  of  body  is  slowly  and  insidiously  impaired,  until, 
by  and  by,  innate  nobility  and  hopeful  youth  and  strength  become 
effeminate,  fastidious,  weak,  irascible  and  selfish  ;  and  though  out- 
wardly, perhaps,  refined  and  delicate,  the  person  inwardly  becomes 
inactive,  apathetic  and  unhelpful  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  The 
natural  sun  of  heat  and  life  within  the  body  and  the  soul  being 
overcast  by  the  clouds  and  exhalations  of  unhealthy  organs,  often 
leads  the  victim  of  self-indulgence  to  seek  externally  for  artificial 
stimulants  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  genial  warmth  within ;  but 
this  can  only  be  apparently  successful  for  a  time,  and  soon  the 
penalty  of  the  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  paid  in 
full,  and  with  a  large  additional  amount  of  costs. 

'*  It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  watch  the  appetites  of 
body  and  of  mind,  to  study  the  laws  of  healthy  equilibrium,  and, 
above  all,  to  learn  to  know  and  understand  the  dangers  of  pro- 
longed self  indulgence  of  the  appetites  of  pleasure  in  mere  animal 
sensation  and  wild  imagination.  Appetite,  properly  so  called, 
apprises  man  of  the  natural  wants  of  the  organism,  and  compliance 
with  these  internal  promptings  is  rewarded  by  the  triple  pleasure 
of  the  sense  of  taste  in  eating  and  the  feeling  of  comfort  within, 
arising  from  the  food  supplied  to  the  digestive  system,  and  of  satis- 
faction to  the  mind  in  feeling  that  we  are  eating  and  drinking  as 
unto  the  Lord.  But  where  the  mind  is  weak  and  the  delights  of 
bodily  sensation  strong,  the  pleasures  of  taste  or  the  charm  of 
varied  sensations  in  the  palate  dwell  on  the  imagination  and  excite 
it  to  renewed  indulgence  of  physical  sensations,  irrespective  of 
the  wants  of  the  internal  organism,  and  this  even  notwithstanding 
its  declining  health  and  manifest  debility.  The  morbid  cravings 
of  the  sense  of  perverted  taste  must  not  be  confounded,  therefore, 
with  the  natural  appetite  excited  by  the  wants  of  the  internal 
organism.  In  the  bear  tribes  there  is  a  marked  preference  for 
honey  manifested,  which  reveals  a  sense  of  taste  that  works  on  the 
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imagination,  and  leads  him  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  stung  to 
death  by  an  infuriated  swarm  of  bees,  rather  than  forego  the 
sensual  delight  of  plundering  the  hive  and  licking  out  the  honey- 
comb when  he  is  master  of  the  spoils.  The  swollen  head  and  face 
and  ears  are  nothing  to  the  charm  of  sensual  indulgence."  When 
I  see  the  sufferers  from  sick  headache,  neuralgia,  toothache,  etc., 
with  swollen  faces  and  bandaged  heads,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  honey  loving  bear.  Such  people  will  often  'deny  being  large 
eaters,  and  declare  truthfully  that  they  eat  less  than  many  others 
who  are  exempt  from  such  troubles ;  in  fact,  their  "  appetites  are 
so  poor  they  can't  overeat"  But  the  appetite  was  lost  originally 
through  excess,  and  now  they  cannot  understand,  or  will  not,  why 
even  a  spoonful  is  just  so  much  too  much  until  the  appetite 
returns  to  demand  it  No  expert  can  observe  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  fail  to  observe  therein  the  cause  of  all  the  diseases  that 
afflict  the  human  frame,  Victims  of  disobedience  to  the  natural 
laws,  they  have  done  the  things  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
have  left  undone  the  things  they  ought  to  have  done ;  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  health  in  them.  Disease — how  slow  we  are  to 
accept  its  teaching,  how  deaf  we  are  to  its  warning  voice  I  The  word 
itself  is  not  rightly  understood.  It  is  popularly  applied  only  to 
the  most  serious  and  painful  forms,  when  it  is  properly  applicable 
to  any  and  every  condition  other  than  the  normal  condition  of  the 
body — perfect  ease.  Acidity  ("  heartburn"),  flatulence,  slight  pains, 
uneasy  sensations,  of  whatsoever  sort  and  wheresoever  situated,  are 
they  not  disease  ?  They  are  to  the  body  what  the  degree  points 
are  to  the  thermometer,  and  require  only  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious consideration  to  banish  them,  and  ensure  exemption 
from  more  serious  disturbance.  The  question  of  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  body,  eating  with  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  the  organism,  is  one  almost  entirely  ignored  by  the  peopla 
Hence,  we  have  not  only  an  endless  variety  of  fancy,  combination 
dishes,  and  unwholesome  condiments,  but  the  rule  everywhere, 
high  and  low,  is  excess.  While  the  appetite  lasts,  the  thing  is  to 
enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  palate  tickling  sensations,  and  when,  by 
reason  of  this  excess,  the  appetite  is  driven  away,  the  stomach 
made  sick,  the  victim  feels  compelled  to  resort  to  the  "  sweets,"  for  he 
says,  "  I  can't  live  without  eating;"  and  so,  instead  of  recognizing  the 
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cause  of  his  disease  (feasting),  and  taking  nature's  remedy  (fasting), 
be  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  until  nature  teaches  him  that  he  not 
only  can,  but  shall,  **  live  without  eating."  Food  becomes  loath- 
some ;  none  can  be  forced  down  for  perhaps  many  days,  and,  lo ! 
he  begins  to  recover.  After  a  time  his  appetite  returns,  and  now, 
if  he  is  sufficiently  cautious  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  he  will 
escape  a  "  relapsa"  The  grand  trouble  in  this  whole  matter  is, 
that  while  we  have  reached  the  stage  of  civilization  where  "  whis- 
key guzzling"  is  considered  disgraceful,  it  does  not  as  yet  occur  to 
people  in  general  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  food  guzzling." 
This  is  the  one  grand  sensual  indulgence  wherein  excess  is  modera- 
tion, and  urging  to  excess  the  chief  sign  of  hospitality  and  good 
fellowship.  This  is  shown  on  all  festival  occasions,  from  the  state 
dinners  and  army  reunions,  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  down  to 
the  ordinary  receiving  and  paying  of  visits,  where  abuse  of  the 
body  by  excess  is  the  universal  rula  Church  "  socials,'^  even,  are 
occasions  where  the  friends  flock  to  sit  at  unseasonable  hours  and 
indulge  to  excess  in  food,  much  of  which  is  unwholesome,  and 
return  to  their  homes  often  to  pass  the  night  in  sleeplessness  or 
troubled  dreams ;  and  at  last,  when  from  this  and  various  other 
violations  of  the  natural  laws,  the  inevitable  result  comes — disease 
and  premature  death — the  survivors  are  called  together  and  assent 
to  the  pernicious,  and,  in  the  sense  employed,  untruthful  consola- 
tion, "The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away." 

The  late  Dr.  Wilson  thus  speaks  of  the  future  of  sanitary  science, 
and  its  realization  is  indisputably  possible  when  men  really  make 
up  their  minds  to  bring  it  about :  "  When  man  shall  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  (as  truth  must  finally  constrain  him  to  acknowl- 
edge) that  it  is  by  his  own  hand,  through  his  neglect  of  a  few 
obvious  rules,  that  the  seeds  of  disease  are  most  lavishly  sown 
within  his  frame,  and  diffused  over  communities ;  when  he  shall 
have  required  of  medical  science  to  occupy  itself  with  the  preven- 
tion of  maladies  rather  than  their  cure;  when  governments  shall 
be  induced  to  consider  the  preservation  of  a  nation's  health  an 
object  as  important  as  the  promotion  of  commerce  or  the  main- 
tenance of  its  conquests,  we  may  hope  then  to  see  the  approach  of 
those  times  when,  after  a  life  spent  without  sickness,  we  shall  close 
the  term  of  an  unharassed  existence  by  a  peaceful  euthanasia.*' 

Biddeford,  Me.,  April,  1880. 
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ANNUAL     ADDRESS     DELiyERED-    BEFORE     THE 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  ECLECTIC 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY 

OF   NEW  YORK. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  H.  YBLVINGTON,   M.D. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Alumni 
Association  op  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of 
THE  City  of  New  York: 

It  was  with  no  little  diffidence  that  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
with  which  I  was  honored  by  the  president  of  this  association,  to 
deliver  the  address  on  this  occasion,  for  I  felt  that  there  must  be 
many  others  more  competent  than  myself.  But  as  the  word  Eclectic 
means  to  choose,  and  we  all  regard  our  president  as  being  Eclectic 
it  was  his  right  to  choose,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  obey.  I  have  been 
TLDiable  to  learn  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  first  alumni 
association,  who  its  officers  were,  or  the  number  or  faith  of  its 
members ;  yet,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  associations  like 
unto  this  have  existed  for  centuries,  and  have  been  a  source  of 
mutual  benefit  to  their  members,  as  well  as  to  have  fostered  a  re- 
gard for  their  alma  mater,  and  increased  their  love  for  and  faith  in, 
the  tenets  of  their  particular  schools 

And  in  following  their  lead  in  organizing  an  alumni  association, 
it  is  one  more  proof  that  we  are  Eclectic ;  choosing  to  benefit  our- 
selves in  this  way,  that  we  may  the  better  serve  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  call  us  to  their  aid,  as  well  as  to  add  strength  to  the 
ties  of  Eclecticism.  I  well  remember  the  time  when  the  term  Eclec- 
tic was  not  well  understood ;  and,  when  applied  to  a  practitioner 
of  medicine,  was  associated  with  the  impression,  among  the  people, 
that  it  was  a  species  of  quackery,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated, 
even  in  this  free  country.  This  impression  gained  strength  for  a 
time ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  world  hates  new  ideas,  and  is  prone 
to  persecute  those  who  attempt  to  introduce  them  to  notice. 
Hence,  we  find  that  all  of  the  early  reformers  labored  under  many 
difficulties,  and  that  the  science  of  Eclectic  medicine  has  come  up 
to  its  present  high  standard  under  many  trials  and  tribulations. 

Yes ;  many  of  us  can  well  remember  the  time  when  any  deviation 
from  the  prescribed  allopathic  treatment  of  disease  was  regarded  as 
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a  most  dangerous  experiment  The  practitioner  who  ventured  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment  was  stigmatized  as  a  quack  in 
his  profession,  and  legislative  authority  was  invoked  to  suspend  his 
practice,  and  even  the  collection  of  his  just  demands  against  those 
who  might  choose  to  employ  him.  It  was  thus  virtually  proposed 
to  arrest  all  real  progress  in  medicine,  by  starving  the  early  re- 
formers. But  this  tyranny  of  scientific  ignorance  is  at  an  end. 
The  reformed  system  of  practice  extensively  prevails  throughout 
all  free  and  enlightened  communities ;  and  old  allopathy,  having 
been  left  behind  and  in  deep  water,  cast  about  to  do  something  to 
save  her  ship  from  foundering.  As  u  result,  we  find  her  adherents 
claiming  themselves  as  the  only  regular  school  of  practice  ;  and  as 
such  they  have  appropriated  remedies,  not  discovered  by  them,  or 
any  way  connected  with  them  in  belief,  practice  or  principles,  and 
even  holding  them  under  the  ban  of  being  unoflScial  for  years ;  then, 
giving  them  a  place  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  adopt  and  claim  the  dis- 
covery and  the  application  of  them.  In  a  word,  allopathy  of  to- 
day no  more  resembles  its  ancient  image  than  does  Dr.  Chapin's 
preaching  sound  like  the  unadulterated  theology  of  John  Calvin. 
We,  as  reformers,  have  some  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning, 
and  the  potent  influence  of  many  eminent  men,  as  well  as  the 
powerful  concurrence  of  progressive  ideas  and  modem  scientific 
discoveries.  In  this  country  especially,  the  reformation  in  medi- 
cine already  possesses  an  irresistible  and  all  conquering  power: 
the  future  shall  multiply  its  conquests.  In  place  of  a  blind  devo- 
tion, we  have  earnest  inquiry — doubt  gives  place  to  faith — and 
new  hopes  spring  up  in  sick  rooms  and  desolate  hearts.  Many, 
who  were  ready  to  perish  under  the  old  system,  remain  to  testify 
to  the  value  and  virtues  of  new  methods  and  more  agreeable  reme- 
dies. They  gather  to  the  temples  of  reformation  as  the  multitudes 
of  old  thronged  the  porches  of  Bethesda. 

Let  the  afflicted  be  hopeful  and  rejoice.  Ignorance  and  scepti- 
cism are  ready  to  make  humble  confession,  while  professional 
pride  and  hate  should  retreat  into  the  congenial  darkness  of  the 
past  And  we  who  have  the  honor  of  having  our  names  enrolled 
on  the  books  of  this  association,  can  justly  feel  proud  that  the  col- 
lege we  represent  stands  second  to  none  in  this  country,  or  even  in 
the  world ;  having  fought  a  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith  in  the 
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interest  of  reformation  and  Eclectic  medicina    Since  its  conception 
and  incorporation  it  has  had  men  identified  with  it — men  whom 
Eclectics  will  ever  remember  vrith  reverence — and  all  of  their 
names  will  be  handed  down  to  our  posterity  as  examples  worthy 
of  emulation.    Their  motto  has  ever  been  excelsior :  and  they  ex- 
pect us  to  subscribe  to  the  same  motto,  and  in  doing  so,  strive  day 
by  day  to  make  progress  in  the  science  of  medicine,  which  shall 
tend  to  make  it  more  and  more  exact  as  a  science.    We  know  that 
they  feel  that  had  they  rested  quietly  on  the  foundation  laid  by 
the  early  pioneers  of  Eclecticism  (whose  memory  all  alike  revere), 
that  they  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  name.     And  they  ex- 
pect of  us,  and  especially  the  younger  members  of  this  association, 
to  continue  adding  to  the  information  which  has  been  imparted  by 
them,  until  their  names  shall  be  worthy  to  be  written  alongside  of 
the  most  eminent  of  reformers  in  our  profession,  and  to  be  known 
among  men  as  bright  and  shining  lights,  ornaments  to  society,  and 
masters  of  their  profession.     And  now,  the  question  arises — How 
shall  we  attain  to  this  eminence  ?    In  answer,  I  will  say  that  there 
are  three  important  factors  which  are  necessary  to  be  considered : 
the  first,  I  will  mention,  is  class  legislation  or  State  medicine. 
Heretofore,  legislation  has  almost  exclusively  been  asked  for  and 
in  favor  of  the  yclept  regular  school  of  medicine ;  and  it  has  been 
with  great  diflSculty  that  Eclecticism  has  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  l^islators,  as  having  any  rights.     And  while  I  would  not  ask 
much  from  legislation,  I  am  in  favor  of  asserting  and  demanding 
of  the  powers  that  be,  that  there  be  an  equal  recognition  and  equal 
rights  to  places  within  the  gift  of  the  government  with  any  and  all 
other  schools  of  medicine ;  and,  to  this  end,  when  necessary,  do 
not  fear  to  demand  of  your  representatives  in  State  or  national 
matters,  that  justice  be  done — not  only  to  you,  but  your  con- 
stituents.    And  enlist,  if  necessary,  on  your  side,  your  patrons ; 
for,  I  assure  you,  they  will  take  pride  in  assisting  you  in  this  mat- 
ter.    The  second  factor  is  of  more  importance.     In  a  word,  it  is 
the  one  of  which  we  can  boast  as  having  done  more  to  bring  Eclec- 
ticism to  its  present  popularity  than  all  else — ^it  is  our  success  in 
treating  disease,  and  the  new  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been 
steadily  progressing  since  the  foundation  of  Eclecticism  by  the 
fathers.     To  become  successful  in  prolonging  the  lives  of  our 
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patients,   will  constantly  add  to  our  prestige  and    usefulness; 
making  us  valuable  to  the  communities  in  which  we  live,  and 
cause  us  to  be  honored  among  men.     To  be  successful,  we  must 
have  kind,  sympathizing  hearts,  and,  at  the  sick  bed,  study  our 
patients  well,  ever  remembering  that  the  little  attentions,  kindly 
given  them,  are  often  remembered  with  gratitude.    Let  each  un- 
derstand that  his  or  her  particular  case  is  on  your  mind.     Search 
into  all  the  phases,  present  and  hidden,  and  strive  to  be  posted  in 
all  things  which  will  relieve  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
ailments  of  your  patients.    Count  that  day  lost  which  does  not  add 
to  your  store  of  knowledge  in  your  profession ;  for  in  this  way  real 
progress  will  be  made,  and  will  bring  us  all  into  that  clear  light 
which  shall  shine  more  and  more  clear  unto  perfect  day.    The  last 
important    factor  is  dignity — dignity  in  your  profession.     We 
should,  at  least,  be  as  dignified  as  any  of  our  competitors ;  more 
so,  if  possible ;  at  our  homes,  in  our  offices,  and  especially  in  the 
sick  room.     And,  when  abroad,  do  not  forget  that  the  eyes  of  the 
people  are  following  you ;  and  if  you  make  ever  so  slight  a  slip, 
it  will  surely  follow  you,  and  be  magnified  by  your  enemies   a 
hundred  fold.    Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy.    But  one  step 
aside  from  virtue's  path — and  you  have  done  a  violence  to  your 
own  conscience,  an  injury  to  a  noble  profession,  and,  perhaps,  an 
irreparable  wrong.     My  friends,  have  a  care  as  to  this  point,  not 
only  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  but  to  make  for  yourselves 
a  higher  law,  even,  than  the  statutes  require  of  you.     Keep  always 
sober,  remembering  that  you  are  to  hold  yourselves  in  readiness, 
at  a  moment^s  warning,  to  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind,  that  grim  monster — deatL  .  And,  to  do  this, 
you  will  ever  need  a  well  balanced  head.     Even  though  you  may 
be  away  from  home,  on  a  journey,  or  on  a  pleasure  excursion, 
something  may  happen,  and  often  does  happen,  which  may  create 
a  demand  for  your  professional  skill;   and  you  should  be  ever 
ready  to  fill  your  placa     To  this  end,  do  not  frequent,  or,  what  is 
better,  keep  entirely  away  from  the  festive  board,  and  out  of 
society  which  leads  too  much  to  conviviality.     For,  no  one  should 
know  so  well  as  we,  that  a  latent  appetite  may  be  aroused  and  de- 
veloped, until  manacles  and  chains  are  but  withes  of  straw  com- 
pared to  it     I  am  frequently  compelled  to  blush  for  the  honor  of 
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our  profession,  on  this  score,  by  hearing  the  remark — "  Yes ;  Dr. 

D J  or  Dr.  S ,  or  Dr.  E are  good  physicians  when  you 

can  find  them  sober,  but  I  cannot  tell  when  I  go  for  them  if  I  will 
find  them  so  or  not;  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  chances." 
Such  men  lose  their  dignity,  lower  themselves  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  the  noblest  profession  known 
among  men. 

And  now  a  few  words  to  the  young  men  who  are  about  to  make 
a  start  in  life.  You,  no  doubt,  think  you  are  fortified  with  all  that 
is  necessary  to  sail  ably  and  successfully  on  the  seas  of  medical 
strife.  But  you  will,  ten  yeai-s  hence,  look  back  on  this  day  and 
exclaim :  "  How  little  I  then  knew  I"  This  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  all  of  us  who  have  tried  its  stem  realities.  Some  of  us  are 
on  the  down  hill  road  of  life — our  hairs  are  becoming  silvered  with 
age  and  care,  and  in  you  and  those  who  are  to  come  after  you,  we 
put  our  trust  We  expect  great  things  of  you,  and  implore  you 
not  to  disappoint  us.  We,  therefore,  say  unto  you,  quit  yourselves 
like  men,-  gird  on  the  armor  of  Eclecticism,  be  valiant  and  strong, 
ever  remembering,  with  pride,  that  you  came  out  in  this  cause 
under  good  and  efScient  leadership,  and  that  those  leaders  expect 
you  to  excel  in  all  of  your  undertakings. 

SuBqoehftpna,  Pa. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Bt  W.    p.    STRICKLAND,    U.  D.,  LK  D., 

Ftotesor  of  Medical  Literature  and  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 

BKSPONSIBILITY    OP    THE    INSANE. 
(Contlnned  from  page  116,  March,  1860.) 

The  law  holds  every  person  to  be  of  a  sane  mind  until  the  con- 
trary is  shown.  When  an  individual  is  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
legal  character  of  his  acts,  he  is  irresponsible  for  those  acts  should 
they  contravene  the  criminal  law,  and  he  is  held  incompetent  of 
entering  into  contracts  where  they  only  amount  to  civil  transactions. 
The  questions  which  arise  in  courts  of  law  in  relation  to  the  insane, 
are  those  which  relate  to  responsibility;  testamentary  capacity; 
ability  to  enter  into  contracts ;  the  right  to  personal  freedom,  and 
the  management  of  one's  own  afiairs. 
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In  many  cases  of  mania,  no  question  of  responsibility  can  arise. 
If  a  maniac  should  break  a  dozen  windows  or  fire  a  dozen  houses, 
our  anger  is  turned  not  against  him,  but  against  those  who  had 
charge  of  him.  With  regard  to  general  intellectual  mania,  no 
question  as  to  responsibility  can  arise,  and  this  is  obvious  from  the 
fa9t  that  for  a  person  to  be  punishable  by  law,  or  in  order  that  hia 
punishment  may  operate  as  an  example  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting  criminal  acts  under  like  circumstances,  he  must  have  suffi- 
cient memory,  intelligence,  reason  and  will,  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  particular  act 
about  to  be  done,  to  know  and  to  understand  that  it  would  be 
wrong,  and  that  he  would  deserve  punishment  if  he  committed  it. 
To  constitute  a  crime,  one  must  have  been  acted  upon  by  motives 
and  governed  by  will.  A  man  must  have  memory  and  intelligence 
to  know  that  the  act  he  is  about  to  commit  is  wrong,  and  to  remem- 
ber and  understand  that  if  he  commits  it  he  will  be  subject  to 
punishment,  and  reason  will  enable  him  to  compare  and  choose 
between  the  supposed  advantage  and  gratification  to  be  obtained 
by  the  criminal  act,  and  the  immunity  from  punishment  which  he 
will  secure  by  abstaining  from  it  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
not  intelligence  and  capacity  enough  to  have  a  criminal  intent  and 
purpose,  and  if  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  so  deficient 
that  he  has  not  sufficient  will,  conscience  or  controlling  mental 
power,  or  if,  through  the  overwhelming  violence  of  brain  disease, 
his  intellectual  power  is  for  the  time  obliterated,  he  is  not  a  respon- 
sible moral  agent,  and  is  not  punishable  for  criminal  acts. 

As  to  testamentary  capacity  or  the  ability  to  make  a  will,  the  law 
holds  that  a  person  must  be  of  ^*  spund  judgment,  memory  and 
understanding."  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  two  particular  functions 
of  the  mind,  memory  and  understanding.  There  must  be  memory 
to  recall  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  objects  of  the  testator's 
bounty.  Above  all,  there  must  be  understanding  to  comprehend 
their  relations  to  himself  and  their  claims  upon  him.  The  real 
difficulty  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is  to  decide  upon  the  degree  of 
soundness  of  mind  which  will  entitle  a  person  to  make  a  wilL  It 
is  conceded,  that  it  does  not  require  any  great  amount  of  capacity 
to  make  a  will  Every  man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
his  property  to  whom  he  likes  by  such  an  instrument     It  is  ad- 
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mitted  on  all  hands,  that  though  the  mental  powers  may  be  reduced 
below  the  ordinary  standard,  yet,  if  there  be  sufficient  intelligence 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  testamentary  act  in  its  different 
bearings,  the  power  to  make  a  will  remains. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  monomania  may  be  regarded  as 
a£Eecting  the  capacity  to  make  a  will,  has  been  decided  in  tliis  coun- 
try and  in  England,  and  it  has  been  held,  that  proof  of  monomania, 
consisting  of  delusion  on  one  particular  subject  where  it  does  not 
aSect  the  disposition,  is  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  will. 

As  to  the  capacity  to  make  a  contract,  it  has  been  decided,  that 
where  the  psychological  symptoms  in  the  insane  are  such  as  to 
afiect  the  whole  scope  of  thought  and  action,  the  subject  is  wholly 
incapable  of  making  a  contract,  either  in  his  own  behalf,  or  as  an 
agent  for  another  person.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is 
intermittent,  if  the  delusions  are  not  permanent,  but  connect  them- 
selves only  with  one  subject  or  class  of  subjects,  then  the  incapa- 
city is  limited  to  the  subjects  in  regard  to  which  the  person  is 
insane.  If  a  contract  is  made  during  a  lucid  interval,  it  will  be 
binding,  although  the  person  be  insane  immediately  before  and 
after. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  insane  persons,  especially  if  their 
insanity  takes  on  a  form  that  would  render  them  dangerous  were 
they  left  at  large,  should  be  deprived  of  their  liberty ;  but  even  then, 
they  should  not  be  treated  as  criminals  and  shut  up  in  a  prison, 
because  prison  rules  and  associations  would  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  their  malady.  Until  recently  this  unfortunate  class  have 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity,  being  shunned  by  all, 
often  chained  and  imprisoned,  and  treated  in  every  respect  like 
felons.  Temporary  insanity  has  thus  become  permanent  Instead 
of  what  in  other  times  were  called  bedlams,  we  have  now  lunatic 
asylums,  where  the  insane  are  treated  kindly,  and  in  many  instances 
restored  to  society  in  their  right  mind.  Three  important  elements 
are  essential  to  the  successful  treatment  of  the  insane:  1.  No 
restraint,  if  possible.  2.  Open  air  and  exercise.  8.  Association 
with  healthy  minds. 

MORAL    MANIA. 

While  the  perceptional,  intellectual,  emotional  and  volitional 
powers  of  the  mind  may  exist,  and  do  exist  in  all  minds,  being 
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essential  elements  of  the  same,  yet  these  faculties  depend  upon  the 
brain  for  their  manifestation.  Cerebral  derangement  may  afiect 
one  or  the  other,  or  all  these  faculties.  If  that  portion  or  those 
portions  of  the  brain  through  which  the  mind  manifests  or  exhibits 
emotion  and  volition  are  deranged,  then  is  the  mind  deprived  of 
the  power  of  moral  action  and  incapable  of  moral  agency  ;  in  other 
words,  the  subject  is  morally  insane.  If  this  derangement  is  func- 
tional and  not  organic,  it  may  yield  to  treatment  as  other  diseases, 
and  the  patient  be  restored  to  moral  soundness. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  "  mens  sana  incorpore  sanoy  This  saying  is 
as  true  as  it  is  trite ;  that  it  relates  to  the  brain  is  obvious  from  the 
fact,  that  every  other  bodily  organ  may  be  diseased  and  not  affect 
the  mind,  only  as  being  the  seat  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  is 
affected  by  sympathy ;  otherwise  with  a  healthy  brain,  it  is  as  bright 
and  active  as  ever.  The  whole  intellectual  nature  resides  in  the 
bmin — perception,  emotion  and  volition.  We  once  saw  a  man  who, 
in  falling  from  his  wagon,  injured  the  spinal  cord,  and  sensation 
in  the  body  was  destroyed.  The  nervous  connection  being  thus 
broken,  he  was  destitute  of  all  feeling  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
and  yet  he  conversed  with  me  and  a  friend  most  intelligently,  more 
so  than  usual,  and  exhibited  the  deepest,  tenderest  emotion  for  his 
young  and  helpless  family.  It  is  common  to  ascribe  emotions  to 
the  heart,  but  that  heart  was  without  feeling,  though  its  circulation 
was  kept  up  as  usual 

Insanity  in  all  its  forms  being  a  disease  of  the  brain,  and  not  of 
the  mind,  attention  must  be  directed  to  that  organ  or  congeries  of 
organs,  and  not  to  the  intellect 

If  there  is  such  a  disease  as  moral  insanity,  the  question  arises  as 
ito  how  we  shall  distinguish  it  from  immorality.  If  depravity  or  a 
tendency  to  transgress  the  moral  law,  and  the  universal  tran^res- 
sion  of  that  law  is  proof  of  moral  insanity,  then  are  all  morally 
insaoae;  and  unless  we  confine  this  moral  perversity  to  overt  acts,  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  the  morally 
sane  :and  insane.  Human  ethics  only  take  cognizance  of  overt 
actions,  and  forbid  the  doing  of  a  wrong,  but  the  divine  law  forbids 
the  evil  thought  and  emotion.  If  this  disease  is  congei\ital,  and 
that  it  is  so, inspiration  says  "we  are  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  con- 
tinually, and  that  we  are  born  with  this  inclination,"  in  what  sense 
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are  we  responsible?  Though  we  can  no  more  be  held  accountable 
for  an  evil  nature  than  for  an  hereditary  disease,  we  are  responsible 
for  yielding  to  evil  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  these  are  so  far  under 
the  control  of  our  will  that  they  may  be  resisted  and  restrained. 
Every  one  has  an  understanding  to  perceive  the  right  from  the 
wrong,  a  conscience  or  moral  sense  to  feel  obligation,  and  a  will  in 
its  very  nature  free  to  choose ;  and  if  these  voices  from  within  are 
heard  and  obeyed,  moral  soundness  will  be  the  nature  of  our 
mental  constitution.  But  if  evil  is  persisted  in,  and  habits  formed 
by  constant  repetition,  then  an  induration  of  brain  takes  place, 
which  will  be  as  difficult  to  change  as  the  African  to  change  his 
skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots. 

The  disease,  though  difficult,  is  not  incurable.  Unless  it  is  con- 
genital, it  may  sometimes  yield  to  medical  treatment ;  but  there  is 
an  influence,  both  moral  and  physical,  exerted  by  divine  power, 
which  accomplishes  more  than  medicine,  as  we  see  in  old,  confirmed 
drunkards,  who  are  restored  to  sobriety  by  the  spiritual  influence 
of  prayer,  when  all  other  means  fail.  It  will  be  a  great  step  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  when  religious  influence  is  introduced 
into  insane  asylums  and  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  ine- 
briates. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  any  theological  inferences  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  above  facts,  assuming  them  to  be  such ;  the 
psychologist,  as  well  as  the  physiologist,  is  shut  up  to  the  conclusion, 
that  though  mind  may  exist  separate  and  apart  from  matter,  no 
evidence,  sacred  or  profane,  can  be  produced  that  it  ever  manifested 
itself  except  through  a  material  organism.  Spirit  is  imperceptible, 
intangible,  immaterial,  and  however  etherialized  may  be  the 
spiritual  appearances  which  have  been  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
they  must  have  assumed  forms  which  would  bring  them  within  the 
realm  of  the  material.  Though  spirit  may  be  the  basis  of  matter, 
it  is  not  matter,  but  its  very  opposite. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  expounders  of  the  law,  that  suicide 
is  no  proof  of  insanity,  but  that  it  may  be  committed  by  a  person 
in  a  perfectly  sane  state  of  mind.  This  we  most  emphatically 
deny,  notwithstanding  the  declarations  of  the  suicide  himseli  We 
admit  that  such  may  be  perfectly  sane  intellectually,  but  the  very 
fact  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  shows  that  they  are  laboring 
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under  a  moral  insanity,  and  that  emotion  and  volition  are  shock- 
ingly perverted.  The  general  findings  of  post  mortem  juries  accord 
with  this  fact,  the  decision  arrived  at  in  almost  every  instance 
being  that  the  act  was  committed  under  a  temporary  derangement 
of  mind.  No  other  conclusion  could  possibly  be  arrived  at  under 
the  circumstances.  His  insanity  may  not  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  render  him  irresponsible  for  the  acts  he  may  have  committed 
while  in  that  state,  nor  for  the  final  act  of  self  murder.  Proof  of 
intellectual  and  moral  insanity  can  alone  remove  the  responsibility. 
The  medical  jurist  need  not  labor  under  any  diflBiculty  in  dis- 
criminating between  the  responsibility  and  irresponsibility  of  the 
cases  brought  under  his  consideration. 

{To  he  continued.) 


SANGUIS   BOVINUS   EXSICCATUS. 

D^Orituatd  BnUcck't  Stood  {Deticcateg). 
Bt  PARKB,  DAVIS  A  CO. 

BuUock^s  blood,  both  as  an  aliment  and  as  a  restorative  and 
curative  measure  in  disease,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  worth 
by  thorough  scientific  experiment  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York 
City.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  calling  to  it  the  general  notice 
of  the  medical  profession. 

HISTORY. 

Defibrinated  blood  was  first  introduced  into  therapeutics  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Smith,  physician  to  St  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  and  its 
merits  subsequently  more  fully  brought  out  by  F.  E.  Stewart, 
Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  of  the  same  city,  who  employed  the  desiccated  pre- 
paration. Dr.  Stewart  states  in  his  article,  published  in  the  Medical 
Record^  January  3,  1880,  that  the  selection  and  killing  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  process  of  drying  the  blood,  require  the  greatest 
skill,  judgment  and  care  to  insure  a  perfect  product  Blood  from 
unhealthy  cattle,  or  those  fatigued  by  long  journeys,  will  not 
answer  for  this  purpose.  Blood  from  fatigued  animals,  or  the 
inflammatory  blood  of  diseased  cattle,  cannot  be  employed  for 
manufacturing  albumen  for  use  in  the  arts,  and  therefore  must  be 

't  for  therapeutics.     Striking  on  the  head,  or  in  any  other  way 
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causing  death  by  apnoea,  prevents  proper  arterialization  of  the  blood. 
Long  exposure  to  the  air,  or  too  high  a  degree  of  heat  in  the  pro- 
cess of  desiccation,  not  only  decomposes  the  blood,  but  devitalizes 
it ;  and  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  160°  F.,  it  coagulates  the  albumen. 
A  temperature  above  110®  F.  should  never  be  employed,  and  the 
blood  should  not  be  stirred  when  drying. 

Blood  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  popularly  employed  as  a 
remedy  for  consumption,  eta,  by  invalids,  who  drink  it  at  the 
abattoirs  as  it  flows  from  the  freshly  slaughtered  animals. 

NOTICE. 

To  enable  us  to  furnish  the  profession  with  an  article  which  we 
can  guarantee  in  every  particular,  we  have  secured  the  unlimited 
facilities  of  the  Central  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Company,  of 
Jersey  City,  and  the  skill  of  the  well  known  chemical  expert  of 
the  company,  Dr.  J.  J.  Craven.  Dr.  Craven  has  made  the  utiliza- 
tion of  animal  products  a  specialty  for  many  years,  is  inventor  of 
the  great  ship  refrigerators  for  preserving  meat  during  ocean  voy- 
ages, and  is  proprietor  of  the  extensive  albumen  works  connected 
with  the  yard&  These  yards  have  a  capacity  for  8,000  cattle  and 
20,000  sheep,  with  ample  facilities  for  feeding  and  watering.  Here 
is  concentrated  the  live  stock  traflSc  of  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads,  which  roads  bring  cattle  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States;  and  from  this  great  amount  and  variety  of  stock  are 
selected  for  our  purpose  the  choicest  steers,  picked  for  European 
exportation. 

The  selection  and  killing  of  the  animals,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  blood,  is  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Craven. 
The  desiccation  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  in  costly  appa- 
ratus of  his  construction,  and  with  special  regard,  in  all  the  details, 
to  chemical  and  vital  phenomena. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  profession,  and  to  guard  our  own 
reputation,  we  have  placed  desiccated  blood,  prepared  as  above,  in 
tin  packages,  under  an  elegantly  lithographed  label,  bearing  a 
design  of  the  stock  yards.  The  profession  are  requested  to 
observe  this  label  and  the  integrity  of  the  package,  if  they  wish  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  this  superior  article. 
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MEDICAL   PEOPERTIES  AND   USES. 

Defibrinaied  bloody  or  blood  from  which  the  fibrine  has  been 
whipped,  thus  removing  the  property  of  clotting,  but  in  which  the 
albumen  and  other  natural  constituents  have  been  preserved,  is 
employed  in  medicine  both  per  orem  and  per  rectum.  Its  value 
in  rectal  alimentation  has  been  tested  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
more  than  sixty  patients  having  been  treated  at  St  Luke's  Hospital 
alone,  to  enable  Dr.  Smith  to  make  his  report  to  the  New  York 
Therapeutical  Society.  Dr.  Smith's  report  was  received  by  this 
societv,  and  the  use  of  defibrinated  blood  for  rectal  alimentation 
formally  recognized  by  appropriate  resolutions.  Since  that  time 
the  article  has  been  employed  quite  generally,  and  the  universal 
verdict  is  in  support  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Smith's  statement 

Per  orem,  defibrinated  blood  has  been  popularly  employed  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  at  the  abattoira  of 
large  cities,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  see  invalids, 
suffering  from  consumption  and  other  wasting  diseases,  in  waiting 
for  a  draught  of  warm  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animala  Investi- 
gation of  this  singular  practice  certainly  shows  that  many  cases  are 
remarkably  benefited  by  it  An  examination  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  readily  accounts  for  good  results  reported  from  the 
use  of  the  fluid.  Blood  contains  the  supplies  for  the  growth  and 
repair  of  the  whole  body.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the  body  in  a  liquid 
state.  Being,  therefore,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  building  up  and 
the  constructing  of  the  tissues,  its  administration  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  when  the  tissues  are  wasted,  and  life  is  threatened  by 
exhausting  disease. 

The  value  of  defibrinated  blood  as  a  therapeutic  agent  seems  to 
be  determined  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  employed.  Given  by  the 
mouth  it  must  of  necessity  undergo  the  process  of  digestion.  By 
rectum  it  is  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  any  such  action  takes  place ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  is  absorbed  chemically 
unaltered.  By  comparison,  blood  will  be  found  to  contain  as  much 
solid,  digestible  matter,  ounce  for  ounce,  as  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  was  obtained.  Bullock's  blood  is  then  but  liquid 
beef,  free  from  indigestible  fibre ;  consequently,  per  orem,  it  is 
introduced  into  the  system  as  beef,  to  be  made  into  blood  by  recon- 
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stnictive  metamorphosis ;  per  rectum,  as  blood,  to  be  assimilated, 
probably,  as  such,  without  any  great  changa 

INDICATIONS. 

Defibrinated  blood  is  indicated,  as  a  sustaining  and  supporting 
measure,  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  unor- 
ganized organic  compound,  and  is  the  source  from  which  all  tissues 
derive  their  nourishment,  would  seem  to  fit  it  to  take  preemi- 
nence in  this  department  of  therapeutics.  Obviating  the  ten- 
dency to  death  by.  asthenia,  and  forestalling  a  degree  of  prostration 
dangerous  to  life,  it  permits  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment  and 
that  wise  conservatism  which  does  not  interdict  the  use  of  the  most 
potential  of  remedial  agents,  but  rather  enforces  discrimination  and 
circumspection  in  their  use.  Holding  such  a  place,  its  use  gives 
confidence  to  the  practitioner,  allowing  him  with  more  assurance 
to  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the  malady,  and  to  meet,  with 
appropriate  measures,  unfavorable  conditions  as  they  arise.  The 
great  and  exhaustive  waste  in  disease  is  of  tissues  into  which 
nitrogen  enters  largely  as  a  constituent  In  health  meat  supplies 
nitrogenous  waste,  but  in  sickness  an  impaired  stomach  is  unequal 
to  the  breaking  down  of  the  organized  fibre  and  the  setting  free  of 
the  nitrogenous  principle,  viz.,  albumen.  Attempts  have,  there- 
fore, been  made  to  present  meat  by  its  preparation  in  a  form  for 
easy  assimilation.  Such  preparations,  however,  are  but  broken 
reeds.  The  water  iti  which  beef  is  boiled,  and  popularly  known 
as  beef  tea,  will  not  support  life,  because  by  the  boiling  the  albu- 
men is  locked  in  the  meat  The  numerous  extracts  and  essences 
of  meat  flooding  the  market  are,  also,  but  proofs  of  many  failures ; 
being  wholly  or  nearly  destitute  of  albumen,  they  are  worthless 
as  nutrients. 

As  a  restohitive  agent,  defibrinated  blood  has  proved  very  ser- 
viceable. In  the  slow  convalescence  from  fevers ;  in  wasting  dis- 
eases of  various  forms — consumption  and  the  like;  in  cachectic 
states  from  special  constitutional  poison,  as  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc. ; 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  impaired  blood,  nerves  or  digestion,  give 
rise  to  the  anaemic  condition,  with  its  resulting  general  debility, 
hypochondriasis,  or  other  functional  disorders,  the  use  of  defibri- 
nated blood  is  indicated  to  aid  in  bringing  back  the  system  to  its 
normal  condition. 
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Asa  curative  agent,  also,  reports  of  its  efficiency  are  highly  satis- 
factory. Close  physiological  relations  exist  between  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  and  the  nerves,  and  disease  of  the  former 
seriously  impairs  the  functional  activity  of  the  latter.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  anaemia,  therefore,  the  use  of  this  agent  would  seem  to  be 
indicated.  The  action  of  impaired  nerves  on  the  secretory  appara- 
tus prevents  the  supply  of  the  digestive  fluids  in  such  condition  as 
is  necessary  for  the  conveiiion  of  food  into  that  good  blood  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  vital  functions.  To 
correct  this  impaired  nervous  condition,  and  thus  to  remove  the 
prime  factor  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  defibrinated  blood  has  been  found 
to  be  a  very  valuable  agent  In  impairment  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion due  to  disturbed  nervous  influence,  a  small  amount  given  per 
rectum  has  sometimes  restored  a  natural  condition,  giving  to  the 
system  an  upward  instead  of  a  downward  tendency. 

DIRECTIONS.   . 

In  the  preparation  of  desiccated  blood  about  seven  parts  by 
weight  of  water  are  driven  off  by  evaporation,  so  that  one  part  of 
the  dried  article  represents  about  eight  parts  of  the  blood  in  a  fluid 
condition.  A  mixture  of  brandy  and  glycerine  seems  to  be  the 
best  vehicle  to  render  it  palatable,  and  when  the  solution  is  diluted 
to  the  same  strength  as  the  original  blood  it  is  easily  tolerated  by 
the  stomach. 

Hence,  for  use  per  orem  add  six  teaspoonfuls  of  the  powder  to 
eight  tablespoonfuls  of  water  contained  in  a  half  pint  bottle.  Shake 
until  dissolved,  and  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  brandy 
and  glycerine.  The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  a  tablespoonful  or 
more  every  three  hours. 

To  use  per  rectum,  dissolve,  as  above,  six  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
powder  in  twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  inject  all  of  it  at  one 
time  by  means  of  an  ordinary  syringe.  If  the  bowels  be  irritable, 
and  any  difficulty  of  retention  be  experienced,  use  tepid  water,  but 
never  hot  enough  to  coagulate  the  albumen. 

If  greater  amount  than  can  be  absorbed  be  injected  at  one  time, 
and  decomposition  of  the  remaining  portion  ensue,  it  is  advisable 
to  wash  out  the  rectum  with  tepid  water  before  continuing  the 
medication.     The  injection  can  be  given  at  night,  on  going  to  bed, 
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or  during  the  day.    More  or  less  than  the  amount  here  stated  may 
be  given,  as  circumstances  seem  to  require. 

AUTHORITIES   REFERRED  TO. 
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THE    LAWS    OF    THE    HUMAN    TEMPERAMENTS 
'IN    RELATION    TO    MARRIAGE,    AND    THE 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  THEIR  VIOLATION. 

ILLUETBATED  BY  CASKS   IN  PRAOTICK,  AB   DISCOTEBSD  AND  TAUOHT 

BY    THE    LATE    W.   BTRD    POWELL,   M.    D.      EDITED    BY    ROBERT    8. 

NEWTON,  M.  D* 

I  define  my  position  with  regard  to  the  human  temperaments,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  understood. 

I  define  temperament  to  be  a  mode  of  being,  sui  generis,  com- 
patible with  life,  health  and  longevity ;  and  the  elementary  tem- 
peraments to  be  the  sanguine,  the  bilious^  lymphatic,  and  encephalic. 
The  views  usually  entertained  of  the  three  former  will  answer  my 

*  We  have  been  requested,  at  different  times,  by  the  friends  and  readers  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  late  Professor  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D.,  to  republish  his  papers  on 
▼arious  subjects,  as  well  as  many  others  which  we  are  in  possession  of,  and  which 
have  never  been  published.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  preparing  a  volume  con- 
taining his  special  and  peculiar  views  on  many  subjects  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
student  and  the  scientific  world.  It  was  in  manuscript,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  ready  for  publication,  and  would  have  made,  when  printed,  a  book  of  1,600 
pages. 

In  compliance  with  these  requests  we  propose  to  act,  and  will,  from  time  to  time, 
place  papers  in  the  historic  departmeni  of  the  Medical  Eclectic.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  chair  in  our  college,  but  died  May  13,  1866,  before 
the  first  session  was  opened. 
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present  purpose ;  and  the  fourth  is  that  in  which  the  cerebrum-  is 
largely  developed,  with  a  reversed  condition  of  every  other  part  of 
the  system.  Its  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  an  expansion  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  throughout  the  full  extent  of  the  parietal 
ridges. 

Although  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  known  that  marry- 
ing in  and  in,  or  in  consanguinity,  was  attended  with  a  degeneracy 
of  the  species,  yet,  to  the  extent  of  my  reading,  it  has  not  been 
known  that  even  stronger  and  more  fatal  incompatibilities  to  mar- 
riage alliance  obtain  outside  of  this  circle,  and  with  the  best  of 
health  in  the  parties,  and,  in  the  abstract,  the  best  of  physical  and 
mental  organizations. 

In  1837,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  I  took  boarding  in  a  private 
family,  where  I  was  never  more  pleased  than  I  was  with  my  host 
and  his  wife ;  both  of  them  possessed  vigorous  health,  both  had 
the  best  of  mental  endowments,  both  were  of  rather  a  full  habit  of 
body — being  of  the  same  temperament,  sanguine^  bilious,  lymphatic, 
I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  persons  and  endowments  of  both 
of  them,  that  I  anticipated  seeing,  when  they  should  return  from 
school,  some  of  the  finest  models  of  humanity  in  their  children. 
But  I  was  greatly  disappointed.  I  then,  incidentally,  as  it  were, 
inquired  of  the  lady  how  many  children  she  had.  She  answered 
six,  and  then  went  on  to  remark  that  her  three  eldest  were  dead, 
and  that  she  greatly  feared  that  the  remaining  three  would  go  in 
the  same  way  (and  I  thought  it  would  be  well  if  they  did) ;  but 
the  wherefore  was  a  great  mystery  to  her,  as  the  family  of  her  hus- 
band, like  hfer  own,  had  always  been  remarkable  for  their  generally 
good  health.  At  that  time  the  fact  was  as  great  a  mystery  to  me 
as  it  was  to  her.  The  three  remaining  children  had  large  and 
badly  formed  heads,  small  necks,  chests,  muscles,  and  bones. 
From  their  oiganization,  I  concluded  that  her  fears  that  they  would 
go  as  the  others  had  gone,  were  well  founded. 

My  study  of  the  human  temperaments  commenced  eleven  years 
before,  or  after  I  became  disgusted  with  all  that  I  could  find  in 
books  or  hear  in  schools  about  them ;  but  I  had  not  observed  any 
such  family  results  before,  and  at  this  time  did  not  regard  them  as 
holding  any  necessary  relation  to  them. 

From  this  time  forward,  I  observed  closely  every  family  I 
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met ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  met  with  an  encephalo  bilious 
man  and  wife,  whose  two  elder  children,  about  ten  and  twelve 
years  old,  respectively,  were  so  rachitic  that  they  had  never  walked. 
They  had  three  children ;  the  youngest,  a  little  girl,  who  closely 
resembled  her  father,  possessed  some  promisa  In  a  few  weeks 
more  I  met  with  another  encephalo-bilious  man,  whose  wife  was 
sanguine,  encephalo-biliovs,  with  the  two  latter  elements  preponder- 
ating. One  of  their  children  was  too  idiotic  to  be  trusted  with 
business ;  another  one,  a  married  woman,  had  consumption  ;  and 
the  two  remaining  ones,  though  not  wanting  in  intellect,  were  so 
imperfectly  constituted  that  they  could  not  probably  live  beyond 
maturity.  The  husband  did  not  think  that  consumption  had  ever 
been  in  either  branch  of  the  family. 

In  six  months  I  saw  enough  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  the 
temperaments  had  something  to  do  in  the  premises,  and  I  began  to 
treat  of  it  in  my  lectures,  and  cautioned  young  people  against 
uniting  themselves  with  those  who  possessed  a  similar  complexion 
and  make  of  person. 

At  Baleigh,  Tennessee,  I  lectured  one  night,  and  treated  this 
subject  at  considerable  length.  Next  morning  a  fine  looking  and 
intelligent  planter  called  upon  me,  and,  after  some  desultory  con- 
versation, told  me  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  my  lec- 
ture the  night  before,  and  added  that  his  wife  resembled  him  very 
closely,  having  the  same  colored  eyes,  hair,  skin,  and  make  of 
person,  and  that  both  of  them  had  always  enjoyed  very  good 
health.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  desire  your  opinion  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  our  children."  I  answered,  "  It  is  possible  that  you  have 
had  none ;  and  if  you  have,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  they 
will  not  live  to  be  ten  years  old."  He  replied,  "Your  latter 
opinion  is  correct ;  my  wife  had  six,  all  of  whom  are  dead,  and 
neither  of  them  lived  to  be  ten  years  old.  But  as  my  young 
negroes  did  well,  I  could  not  suppose  my  residence  to  be  the  cause, 
and  hence  I  was  unable  to  comprehend  why  we  should  lose  our 
children  till  I  heard  you  last  night" 

Supposing  that  he  had  concluded  what  he  had  to  say,  I  gave  my 
attention  to  another  gentleman  who  was  waiting  for  it  The 
moment  I  became  disengaged,  the  old  gentleman  informed  me  that 
the  mother  of  those  children  died  of  cholera,  and  that  he  had  mar- 
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ried  again.  He  stated  that  his  present  wife  was  lean,  and  had 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  dark  skin,  "  Now,"  he  inquired,  "  what 
is  my  prospect  for  children  ?"  I  assured  him  that  it  was  as  good 
as  he  could  desire.  With  evident  emotions  of  pleasure,  he  re- 
marked, "  We  have  three  fine  boys." 

Several  months  elapsed  before  I  could  give  the  ralionuk  of  such 
results.     I  had  long  before  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nature,  or 
procreative  law,  was  solicitous  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
species,  even  at  the  cost  of  individuals,  but  how  the  good  of  the 
species  required  the  preceding  sacrifices  I  could  not  imagine ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  thought  that  such  parents  were  such  as  nature 
should  desire  to  perpetuate  the  species.     At  length  I  met  with  a 
man  and  his  wife,  in  both  of  whom  the  phrenological  region  of 
reverence  and  hope  was  very  highly  developed,  while  the  head  of 
each  child  was  as  flat  on  top,. or  nearly  so,  from  one  parietal  ridge 
to  the  other,  as  the  table  I  am  writing  on.     The  reflection  of  a  few 
minutes  satisfied  me  why  this  should  be  so.     Nature  aims  at  the 
good  of  the  species,  and  if  the  combined  or  united  strength  of  this 
portion  of  the  brain  in  the  parents  should  be  entailed  upon  the 
children,  and  these  children  should  entail  it  in  the  same  way,  no- 
thing less  than  monstrosity  could  be  the  ultimate  result     Even 
the  first  generation  would  be  unfit  for  usefulness,  except  as  mere 
dependents.     Thus  I  became  led  to  a  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  previous  cases.     It  would  have  been  exceedingly  unfortunate 
for  the  first  and  last  of  those  parents  to  have  entailed  the  united 
strength  of  their  vital  vigor,  or  cellular  repletion.     Nature  has  for- 
bidden it,  and  therefore  she  will  not  allow  the  fruits  of  such  dis- 
obedience to  live,  if  produced.     But  more  of  this  by  and  by. 

I  am  now  acquainted  with  a  family  in  which  the  husband  is 
sanguine^  bUiotis,  lymphatic^  and  the  wife  bilious^  encephalolyinphatic ; 
both  are  much  advanced  in  years,  and  in  good  health.  Four  of 
their  children  have  died  of  consumption,  another  has  now  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  sixth  has  an  organisation  strongly  indicative  of  a 
liability  to  the  sama 

I  have  a  legal  acquaintance  of  the  quadruple  constitution,  who 
invited  me,  in  1868,  to  take  tea  with  him.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
he  presented  his  little  son  to  m&  I  immediately  discovered  that 
he  would  not  probably  live  to  maturity ;  and  directed  my  attention 
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to  the  mother,  and  discovered  that  she  had  the  same  combination 
of  the  temperaments,  though  not  in  such  balanced  proportions,  as 
the  husband.  The  father  asked  me  my  opinion  of  the  child.  I 
told  him  that  he  would  not  probably  raise  him — that  his  brain  was 
too  much  developed  for  his  body.  He  then  remarked  that  he  had 
lost  four  children  of  brain  fever,  and  that  all  of  them  had  much 
the  same  organization;  but  that  this  one  was  more  stout  and 
healthy,  and  progressed  at  school  with  great  rapidity.  I  think 
this  boy  is  still  living. 

A  sanguine^  encephalic  judge,  in  Alabama,  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him.  In  a  few  minutes  his  little  son  came  in  from  school, 
when  the  father  remarked  that  he  had  a  prodigy  in  that  son  ;  to 
which  I  replied,  "It  is  a  great  misfortuna"  He  evidently 
expected  me  to  express  some  admiration  of  the  child,  and  in  his 
confusion  asked  me  why  I  thought  it  a  misfortuna  At  this  mo- 
ment his  wife  came  in,  and  was  presented  to  me,  whose  constitution 
I  perceived  to  be  sanguine^  encephalo  hilioua — the  two  former  ele- 
ments preponderating.  He  informed  her  of  what  I  had  said,  which 
occasioned  in  her  some  alarm ;  and  she  expressed,  as  the  judge 
had  done,  a  desire  to  know  my  reason.  I  told  them  that  without 
a  vigorous  circulation,  digestion  and  assimilation,  the  brain  could 
be  of  but  little  use ;  and  assured  him  that  the  child's  arterial,  pul- 
monic and  digestive  systems  were  not  sufficient  to  sustain  so  large 
a  brain.  I  advised  them  to  give  but  little  attention  to  his  scho- 
lastic education,  to  give  him  a  free  use  of  the  play  ground,  and  to 
send  him  as  much  as  possible  to  a  dancing  school.  In  about 
three  years  after  this  I  called  upon  the  judge ;  his  wife  met  me 
witih  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  exclaiming,  "  My  poor  boy  is  dead, 
and  I  believe  if  we  had  taken  your  advice  he  might  have  lived" 

Prom  what  I  could  learn,  it  seems  that  there  had  been  a  conven- 
tion of  the  school  teacher,  the  parson  and  the  parents  to  determine 
in  relation  to  the  course  I  had  prescribed  for  the  boy.  The  par- 
son had  some  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  phrenology,  and,  admitting 
it  to  be  true,  he  contended  that  I  might  make  mistakes  in  the 
application  of  it ;  and,  as  the  boy  progressed  rapidly  at  school 
and  had  excellent  health,  it  was  decided  to  keep  him  at  school 
The  mother,  in  this  convention,  constituted  the  minority.  She 
favored  the  adoption  of  my  course,  but  this  was  referred  by  the 
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majority  to  her  maternal  fears,  for  which  they  could  discover  no 
cause  except  my  opinion. 

General  Washington  and  his  wife  were  both  sanguine^  except 
that  she  possessed  a  little  of  the  encephah-lymphaiic.     Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  of  the  saiiguine^  bilious^  encephalolt/mphatic  constitu- 
tion, and  his  fii*st  wife  sanguine^  bilious^  lymphatic,     Greneral  Jack- 
son was  sanguine^  bilious — the  latter  element  predominating — and 
his  wife  purely  bilious.     In  these  instances,  as  is  well  known,  no 
children  were  produced.     These  historically  known  facts  should 
have  due  weight  in  sustaining  my  observations,  inasmuch  as  no 
explanation  has  hitherto  been  made  of  them.     Of  facts  having  this 
character,  I  have  many,  which  have  passed  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, two  or  three  of  which  I  will  cite.     Judge  •  and  his 
wife  possessed  the  bilious-encephalic  constitution ;  they  lived  to  be 
old,  but  had  no  children.     An  intimate  friend  of  the  writer,  a 
highly  intellectual  and  educated  gentleman,  and  his  wife,  one 
amongst  the  most  polished  of    ladies,   were    of    the   sanguine^ 
encephalo-bilious  constitution.     They  had  no  children,  became  at 
length  mutually  unhappy,  and  wor:?e,  mutually  intemperate,  and 
finally  separated.     An  acquaintance  of  the  writer  married  a  num- 
ber of  years  since,  but  had  no  children ;  his  wife  died,  and  three 
years  since  he  married  again.     I  told  his  brother  at  the  time  that 
he  would  have  no  children  by  his  wife,  or,  if  he  had,  he  would 
not  raise  them.     He  asked  me  why,  and  I  told  him  they  were  both 
alike — of  the  same  constitution ;  when  he  remarked,  "  That  was 
the  case  with  my  first  wife."     So  far,  the  opinion  I  gave  was  cor- 
rect.    I  know  one  party  who  were  of  the  same  constitution,  had  no 
children  and  separated ;  but  subsequently  each  obtained  a  difierent 
companion,  and  became  blessed  with  children. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  warrant  some  important  conclusions 
with  reference  to  the  laws  which  govern  in  the  premises,  and  to 
explain  the  fact  that  marriages  in  consanguinity  degenerate  the 
species ;  and  yet,  between  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  temperate 
and  consanguine  marriages,  there  does  not  to  me  appear  to  be  a 
general  parallelism.  The  former  does  not  appear  to  be  attended 
with  as  much  of  what  is  usually  called  scrofula,  or  as  much  mental 
stupidity  as  the  latter,  but  with  more  organic  imperfection  and 
liability  to  early  disease  and  death ;  but  upon  this  subject  I  am 
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not  confident  I  want  more  facts.  The  evils  attendant  upon  both 
may  be  referable  to  a  violation  of  the  same  law,  under  modifica* 
tions  of'  those  conditions  that  constitute  the  premises. 

If  we  contemplate  the  two  sexes  as  two  distinct  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  we  shall  find  that  one  is  but  the  complement  of  the 
other  in  all  the  essential  modes  of  existence.  It  does,  then,  abso- 
lutely require  a  good  type  of  each  to  make  one  well  balanced  and 
perfect  unity.  I  have  observed  an  exemplification  of  this  law,  in 
my  intercourse  in  society,  in  those  individuals  who  are  so  well 
developed  and  balanced  in  both  body  and  brain  as  to  be  of  no  use 
to  themselves  or  to  others,  unless  impressed  by  external  motives 
of  such  force  and  efficiency  as  to  break  up  the  pre-existing  and 
normal  balance  of  cerebral  action.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the 
good  or  best  interests  of  the  race  require  that  one  sex  shall  be  the 
complement  of  the  other — that  the  male  shall  have  more  developed 
than  the  female  the  animo-vital  powers,  and  all  those  that  act  in 
concert  with  them — and  the  female  shall  have  the  vegeto-vital,  and 
those  powers  that  act  in  association  with  them,  in  a  higher  degree 
of  endowment  than  the  male — then  it  would  seem  very  clearly  to 
follow  that  the  same  law  should  be  observed  in  all  marriage 
alliances  When,  therefore,  the  animo-vital  forces  are  strong  in 
both  parents,  or  feeble  in  both,  or  that  the  vegeto-vital  shall  in  a 
similar  manner  exist  in  both,  then  the  law  of  the  normal  relations 
between  the  sexes  has  been  violated,  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  viola- 
tion will  be  the  seriousness  of  the  consequences. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  the  public  are  to  be  guided  by  the  dis- 
tinctions I  have  drawn,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  understood  by 
any  one  except  those  who  have  been  my  pupils  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  by  these  means  th^y  cannot  do  it ;  but  they  can  do  that  which 
is  equivalent — they  can  determine  how  far  they  resemble,  in  com- 
plexion, make  of  person  and  form  of  head,  any  other  given  indi- 
vidual, and  how  far  they  differ  from  him.  If  each  man  and  woman 
will,  as  far  as  practicable,  select  their  companions  out  of  those  who 
shall  the  least  resemble  themselves,  they  will  very  gieatly,  but  not 
entirely,  avoid  the  commission  of  a  very  serious  blunder.  The 
exceptions  will  be  with  those  who,  when  young,  are  of  a  lean  habit 
of  body,  but  destined  to  acquire  a  full  one ;  but  even  here  the 
difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  directing  attention  to  that  side  of  the 
family  of  the  individual  which  he  or  she  may  resemble. 
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Among  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  violation  of  this  law 
produces  a  liability,  is  tubercular  phthisis — one  about  which  so 
much  trouble  has  been  had  to  trace  each  individual  case  to  an 
hereditary  origin.  The  success  of  this  inquiry  has  not  been  found 
to  extend  beyond  about  thirty-six  per  cent,  leaving  sixty -four  per 
cent  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  other  meana 

As  I  have  never  known  this  form  of  disease  to  occur  in  any  but 
those  who  are  organically  feeble  in  both  vigor  and  tenacity  of  life, 
I  concluded  long  since  that  a  liability  to  it  essentially  inheres  in 
such  debility.  Under  the  meteorological  influences  acting  upon 
Boston,  phthisis  is  a  frequent  disease  ;  but  those  influences  in  the 
South  produce,  in  the  same  class  of  organizations,  intermittent 
fever,  enlarged  spleens,  dropsy  and  death.  Hence,  intermittent 
fever  is  just  as  hereditary  in  the  South  as  phthisis  is  in  the  North. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  hereditary  in  no  place,  but  a  mere  attendant  upon 
certain  forms  of  organization  under  prescribed  circumstances. 
That  such  an  organizartion  is  frequently  hereditary — an  heirloom 
in  some  families — I  admit ;  but  not  more  so  than  that  which  is 
liable  to  acute  rheumatism  or  any  other  form  of  disease. 


ANESTHESIA  BY  BROMIDE  OF  ETHYL. 

(htdrobromio  ether.) 

THE  NEW  ANAESTHETIC. 

By  PARKE,  DAVIS  A  CO. 

This  article  has  lately  come  into  use  as  an  anaesthetic,  and,  from 
its  being  at  first  a  formidable  rival  to  both  chloroform  and  ether, 
now  promises  even  to  supplant  them  entirely.  While  still  a  power- 
ful agent,  its  use  is  unattended  by  any  of  the  dangers  of  chloro- 
form or  the  inconveniences  of  ether. 

It  has  been  used  in  France  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  neuralgia  and 
sleeplessness;  afterwards  in  Germany,  by  Drs.  Winckel  and 
Fiedler,  iii  neuralgia,  myoma  and  beginning  of  epithelioma.  Their 
experience  determined  its  powers  as  unmistakably  anodyne  and 
hypnotic,  the  method  of  administration  being  to  give  it,  suspended 
in  water,  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  drops. 

When  inhaled,  it  produces,  according  to  Rabiteau,  complete 
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anaesthesia  even  more  rapidly  than  chloroform,  while  recovery 
from  its  effects  is  also  more  speedy. 

On  injecting  subcutaneously  solutions  of  muriate  of  morphia  or 
muriate  of  narceia  prior  to  its  inhalation,  similar  results  are 
achieved  as  in  the  case  of  chloroform,  namely,  consciousness  is  in 
part  retained,  while  insensibility  to  pain  is  complete. 

Compared  with  chloroform,  it  is  not  caustic,  or  even  irritating. 
It  may  be  applied  subcutaneously  upon  mucous  surfaces  or  even 
in  the  meatus  of  the  ear.  In  whatever  way  it  may  be  ingested,  it 
is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  eliminated  by  the  lungs,  and  only 
small  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  urine.  It  does  not  disturb  the 
appetite,  nor  does  it  influence  the  circulation  perceptibly,  except 
occasionally  producing  a  slightly  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action  and  greater  arterial  pressure.  The  remarkable  freedom 
from  nausea  and  vomiting  during  and  following  its  use,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  rapidity  of  its  action  and  speediness  of  recovery 
from  its  effects.  Its  vapor  exerts  no  irritating  effect  on  the  respira- 
tory passages.  Clinical  experience  in  this  country  has  amply  con- 
firmed the  correctness  of  the  results  obtained  abroad,  and  extended 
the  knowledge  of  its  properties,  entitling  it  to  rank  as  superior  to 
the  anaesthetics  heretofore  in  use,  in  safety,  in  convenience  of 
administration,  speed  of  action  and  rapidity  of  recovery  from  the 
anaesthesia  produced.  In  dental  surgery,  it  will  undoubtedly  find 
immediate  application. 

We  quote  from  articles  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Levis,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Times,  January  17  and  February  14,  1880,  as  follows : 

"  Its  principal  physiological  characteristics  which  will  concern 
the  surgeon,  are  its  rapidity  of  action  and  the  quickness  of  recov- 
ery from  its  effects.  Nausea  and  vomiting  appear  to  occur  less 
frequently  in  the  anaesthesia  of  the  bromide  of  ethyl  than  in  that 
of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  the  rapidity  of  recovery  from  its 
effects  must  render  such  impressions  very  brief  and  transient 
Commencing  with  the  occasional  and  very  cautious  use  of  the 
agent,  I  have  more  recently  adopted  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
anaesthetics,  and  am  recording  a  series  of  detailed  observations 
as  to  its  effects.  General  excitement  and  the  tendency  to  strug- 
gle occur  far  less  frequently  than  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
anaesthesia  of  ether,  and,  apparently,  even  in  that  of  chloroform. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  impression  on  the  motor  centres  must  be  very 
rapid,  and  I  estimate  that  complete  anaesthesia  is  accomplished  in 
one  third  less  time  than  is  the  case  with  chloroform.  The  recov- 
ery from  its  effects  is  even  comparatively  more  rapid,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases — the  time  not  exceeding  two  minutes  after  the  in- 
halation has  ceased.  The  pupils  dilate  as  soon  as  complete  anaes- 
thesia is  induced,  and,  as  the  sentient  state  returns,  they  resume 
their  normal  condition.  I  suggest  that  the  condition  of  the  pupils 
may  be  an  index  and  guide  in  the  administration.  Anaesthesia 
with  the  bromide  of  ethyl  is  usually  effected  in  from  two  to  three 
minutes,  while  the  quantity  consumed  has  varied  from  one  fluid 
drachm,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  to  eleven  fluid  drachms,  used 
during  an  amputation  of  the  forearm  of  an  adult,  occupying  forty 
minutes,  including  the  ligation  of  the  vessels  and  the  dressing  of 
the  stump." 

The  quotations  of  Dr.  Levis,  from  an  article  on  "  Anaesthesia 
and  anaesthetic  substances  generally,''  by  Thomas  Nunneley,  Esq., 
F.  R  S.,  senior  surgeon  to  the  Leeds  (Eng.)  General  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  are  equally  interesting.  We  make  a  few  extracts.  Dr. 
Nunneley  demonstrated  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  the  bromide 
of  ethyl  on  some  of  the  lower  animals,  in  1849,  and,  in  1865,  he 
used  it  frequently  on  patients  undergoing  surgical  operations.  He 
says :  "  The  bromide  of  ethyl  is  a  pleasant,  rather  fragrant  ether, 
not  of  a  very  penetrating  smell ;  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  at  first 
rather  insipid  than  not,  but  afterward  it  is  more  pungent  It  pos- 
sesses very  considerable  anaesthetic  power.  Its  inhalation  does 
not  appear  to  be  unpleasant  When  not  used  in  large  quantities, 
'  the  animal  soon  recovered  from  a  condition  of  complete  insensibil- 
ity, without  any  disagreeable  symptom ;  and  when  given  as  in  No. 
98,  in  a  full  dose,  the  creature  sank  down,  without  moving  a 
muscle,  merely  from  its  own  weight.,  into  a  state  of  the  n^ost  pro- 
found anaesthesia,  within  one  minute  after  being  put  into  the  jar. 
The  fact  of  respiration  continuing  at  all  during  fourteen  minutes 
in  such  a  condition  shows  that  this  fiuid  is  more  manageable  than 
8ome  others.  The  bromide  of  ethyl  is  a  safe,  pleasant  and  effect- 
ual anaesthetic.  *»«****» 
No  disagreeable  symptoms  had,  in  any  case,  resulted  from  its 
use."    An  analysis  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Nunneley's  experiments 
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on  the  lower  animals,  with  a  great  variety  of  anaesthetics,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  bromide  of  ethyl  has  qualities  which  are 
not  equalled  by  any  other  substance ;  and  such  an  inference  may 
well  be  drawn  from  his  own  guarded  statements. 

The  physical  properties  of  ethyl  bromide  are  the  following:  A 
eolorless,  mobile  liquid,  with  an  agreeable  odor,  reminding  of  a 
mixture  of  chloroform,  ether  and  alcohol ;  has  a  boiling  point  of 
about  40.7**  C.  (106^  F.),  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.419,  and 
bums  with  difficulty,  although  it  volatilizes  very  readily.  It  will 
be  seen  that  its  use  is  also  unattended  with  the  danger  from  fire 
which  is  inseparable  from  ether  and  mixtures  containing  ether. 
The  bromide  may  be  inhaled  as  usual,  from  a  napkin  or  sponge, 
inclosed  in  an  outer  napkin  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation. 

We  have  taken  special  pains  to  insure  in  our  preparation  a 
thorough  rectification  and  freedom  from  foreign  bodies  which 
might  cause  irritation  and  difficulty  of  administration. 


WHOOPING   COUGH,   GASTRALGIA,    AND 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  SLEEP. 

By  0.  K.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 
« 
WHOOPING  COUGH. 

This  is  one  of  those  anomalous  diseases  associated  with  the  age 
of  children,  whipli  requires  very  varied  treatment  It  is  a  spas- 
modic disease  involving  the  air  passages.  The  anti-spasmodic  and 
expectorant  treatment  combined  is  indicated  in  this  disease.  If  it 
shows  itself  during  the  spring  or  summer  months,  it  is  generally 
very  trifling,  and  will  often  pass  away  with  but  little  or  no  treat- 
ment ;  but  if  the  attack  comes  on  late  in  the  fall  or  in  winter, 
there  will  be  usually  more  trouble  follow  it,  until  the  warm 
months  of  spring  are  again  present.  There  are  many  cures 
recommended  for  it,  but  few  of  them,  if  any,  succeed  in  at  least 
controlling  it,  especially  if  the  beginning  be  in  the  fall  or  winter. 
Therefore,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  palliate  it,  keep  up  a  free  ex- 
pectoration and  an  anti  spasmodic  influence,  and  wait  for  it  to 
run  its  course.  If  the  convulsions  are  violent,  attended  with 
hemorrhage,  which  they  often  will  be,  I  find  much  benefit  from 
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an  occasional  emetia     As  a  cough  mixture  and  anti  spasmodic 
I  use: 


Sig.  Dose  one 
teaspoonful  every 
two,  three  to  four 
hours,  according  to 
the    age    of    the 


9.  Newton's  anti  spasmodic 3  iv  " 

Comp.  syr.  helianthus 5  ij 

Syr.  lobelia  iuf 3  ij 

Bromide  powd 3  ss 

M.  Comp.  syr.  marub. 5  i 

child.  Local  treatment. 
5.  Oil  lobelia ^      Bathe  the  child's 

Oil  stillingia aa  3i  1  breast,     three     or 

Alcohol 5  ii  I  four  times  per  day. 

M.  Oil  olivia 5  iss  J  Many  children  are 

taken  to  gas  works  for  cures,  and  are  said  to  have  been  cured 
or  benefited  by  inhaling  the  carbon  in  our  common  gas.  Taking 
children  frequently  across  running  water  is  said  to  be  useful,  like 
passing  over  and  back  on  ferry  boats  or  by  travelling  on  running 
water.  But  these  are  domestic  remedies,  not  at  the  hand  of  every 
one,  and,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  had.  The  editor  of  the 
Medical  Brief,  in  speaking  of  grindelia  robusta  says :  "  I  am  unable 
to  say,  why  the  grindelia  robusta  proves  curative  in  this  disease 
(speaking  of  whooping  cough);  but,"  he  says,  *'  in  thirty  cases  it  has 
proved  itself  superior  .to  any  other  remedy  he  has  ever  employed. 
The  dose  for  a  child,  two  years  old,  should  be  ten  gtts.,  given 
every  two  hours  in  syrup.  The  effect  is  quick  and  permanent ; 
even  in  larger  doses  I  have  never  observed  any  unpleasant 
symptoms  supervene.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  had  large  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough,  says,  the  following 
prescription  has  proved  highly  beneficial  in  his  hands :  Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  wood  ashes  to  a  teacupful  of  hot  water,  let  it 
stand  till  cool ;  when  settled,  give  a  tablespoonful  after  whooping 
each  time,  which  is  said  to  clear  the  breast  amazingly  prompt — ^is 
said  to  ordinarily  stop  the  coughing  in  three  days  by  patients  who 
have  often  used  it 

GASTRALGIA. 

This  is  understood  to  be  a  cramp  in  the  stomach.  The  attack  is 
sudden  and  the  suffering  great ;  therefore,  prompt  action  will  be 
necessary.     Place  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  water,  mustard  over  the 


relieved.  If  the 
bowels  are  costive, 
I    first    order    an 
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stomach,  to  be  followed,  if  not  relieved,  by  hot  hop  poulticea     In- 
ternally, if  the  stomacb  is  free  of  acid,  I  use : 
9-  Hume's  life  drops 3  ii  1       Sig.    Dose,  one 

Ess.  peppermint 3  i      teaspoonf ul  every 

Comp.  tr.  card,  seed 3  ii  ^^  ten  minutes,  until 

Chloroform. 3  i 

McMunn's  elixir  opii 3  i 

M.  F.  K  gelseminum 3  i 

injection  of  oil,  molasses  and  salt.  If  this  does  not  relieve,  I  give 
a  sweeping  acting  purge,  but  in  nearly  every  case  I  find  relief  with 
the  injection  or  cathartic. 

If  the  stomach  is  acid,  I  relieve  it  by  anti  acids,  soda  or  lime 
water.  I  am  careful,  however,  to  find  out  the  cause ;  it  may  have 
been  from  inflammation,  neuralgia,  taking  of  poison,  eta,  all  which, 
of  course,  will  require  different  treatment  The  cause  I  always 
himt  closely  for  in  all  cases  of  this  kind.  Immediate  relief  can 
always  be  had  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  i  to  ^  grain  of 
morphia  to  -^  grain  of  atropia,  rain  or  pure  water  gtts.  xv.  It  is 
seldom  that  this  quantity  has  to  be  repeated  before  relief  is  given. 
But  all  patients  are  not  willing  to  have  the  hypodermic  syringe 
used.     In  such  cases  the  above  treatment  is  a  good  substitute. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  SLEEP. 

A  proper  kind  and  quantity  of  sleep  is  the  accompaniment  of 
good  health.  Healthy  exercise  is  very  essential  for  its  production ; 
temperate  habits  in  eating  and  drinking  are  also  essential.  In- 
fluencing the  mind  should  be  cared  for.  All  past  cares  and  future 
anxieties,  if  possible,  should  be  thrown  off  when  attempting  to 
sleep,  and  go  into  repose  while  in  a  happy  and  hopeful  state  of 
mind.  The  pleasant  part  of  life  should  be  just  before  sleeping, 
that  the  mind  may  have  rest  The  bladder  should  be  empty,  and 
digestion  after  eating  completed.  People  who  are  intemperate  in 
eating  late  suppers^  as  a  general  thing,  either  sleep  badly  or  suffer 
the  next  day  from  it  Its  frequent  and  constant  repetition  is  very 
liable  to  lay  the  foundation  of  bad  health,  firstly  by  deranging  the 
digestive  organs,  followed  by  dyspepsia,  nervous  diseases,  chronic 
diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  eta  It  is  said  that  all  persons  who  have 
tried,  for  a  long  time,  to  live  on  less  sleep  than  seven  hours,  have 
suffered  finally  therefrom ;  and  many  will  do  better  on  fully  eight 
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hours  than  less,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  is 
also  said  that  two  houre  before  twelve  are  worth  more  than  the 
same  number  after  twelve,  which  I  believe  is  true.  Some  persons 
seem  benefited  by  rising  much  earlier  than  they  eat  their  breakfasts ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  eat  soon  after  rising,  that  is,  to 
avoid  the  damp  dews  of  the  morning  until  after  partaking  of  a 
warm  breakfast  It  has  been  fully  proved  that  laboring  people 
are  more  healthy,  who  never  work  before  eating,  so  much  so  that 
there  are  but  few  intelligent  fanners  and  planters  who  now  allow 
their  hands  and  horses  to  work  on  an  empty  stomach  in  the 
morning.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
twenty -five  years  ago  and  more,  to  take  breakfast  after  working 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning.  While  this  custom  prevailed, 
there  was  fever  in  the  summer  time,  that  hardly  allowed  all  the 
occupants  of  any  house  to  escape.  Since  this  one  change,  fever 
is  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  supposed  that  when  the  sun 
strikes  the  earth  in  the  morning  there  is  at  once  a  malarial  exuda- 
tion thrown  off  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  favoring  the  production  of 
fever  with  those  who  inhale  it  upon  an  empty  stomach.  The  sun 
should  be  permitted  to  shine  upon  the  earth  long  enough  to  allow 
this  exudation  to  pass  away  before  exposure  to  it  I  am  speaking 
of  the  fall  months.  It  is  said  the  power  of  resistance  to  diseased 
action  is  increased  by  eating,  over  what  it  would  be  with  an  empty 
stomach. 

Many  times  when  a  delicate  person  is  sleepless,  the  simple 
rubbing  of  the  head  with  the  naked  hand  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
person,  will  relieve  the  nervous  excitement  and  allow  them  to 
sleep.  Battling  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  water,  withholding  the 
blood  from  the  brain  by  relieving  congestion,  will  bring  about 
sleep.  Persons  troubled  with  wakefulness  should  always  retire 
with  warm,  dry  feet 

CommuDicated,  March,  1880. 

•  Next  ! — Mrs.  Grossman,  of  Berlin,  Canada,  is  twenty-six  years 
old,  and  has  been  seven  years  married  ;  but  she  is  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  which  might  appropriately  be  described  as  two 
8olitaii*es,  two  sets  of  twins,  and  two  sets  of  triplets.  She  is  a  great 
example  of  what  women  can  do  when  they  try. 
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TREATMENT  OF  RANUUL 

Parras  has  frequently  and  successfully  treated  ranula  by  injec- 
tions of  4-10  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  into  the  tumor.  He  presents,  among  others,  a  stubborn  case 
in  which  excisions,  setons,  and  the  introduction  of  drainage  tubes 
had  been  used  unsuccessfully,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  being  con- 
stantly reproduced,  and  operative  treatment  was  consequently 
abandoned,  with  the  exception  that  palliative  punctures  were 
occasionally  necessary  to  prevent  suffocation*  Ten  drops  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (1-10)  were  then  injected  without  the 
preliminary  evacuation  of  the  cyst ;  soon  afterward  a  second  injec- 
tion was  made  of  a  stronger  solution  (1-6).  In  less  than  five 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  this  treatment  a  perfect  cure 
was  obtained  This  treatment  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  mucous 
and  serous  cysts.  The  author  used  it  in  a  case  of  subhyoid  cyst 
which  had  resisted  cauterization  and  the  injection  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  but  which  disappeared  after  a  single  injection  of  chloride 
of  zina — Bordeaux  Medical^  and  Hospitahtidende^  No.  49. 
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MANHATTAN  DISPENSAEY  EEPORT. 
334  Twenty-fifth  Street  West 

By   GEO.   W.    WINTERBURN,   M.  D. 


Oeh.  GLTNTON  B.  FISK,  President,  CALEB  B.  KNEVALS,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 

3  Broad  Street  48  East  Twenty-third  Street 

FRANKLIN  ALLEN,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
11*7  East  Twentj-third  Street 


Thb  Manhattan  Hospital  is  the  corporate  name  of  a  new  institutionf  located 
on  tUe  south  side  of  Twenty-fifth  Street,  west  of  Eighth  Avenue,  just  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  wards,  and  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
invalid  poor  of  that  populous  district  At  present  out-patient  relief  only  is  furnished, 
and  for  that  purpose  a  very  attractive  suit  of  rooms  has  been  arranged  on  the  ground 
floor.  This  consists  of  a  reception  room,  25x35,  furnished  with  settees,  clerk's  desk, 
etc.  Beyond  this  is  the  apothecary  shop,  1 5x15,  fitted  up  with  a  completeness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired;  and  a  dark  operating  room,  10x15,  for  operations 
requiring  artificial  light,  such  as  eye  and  throat  In  the  rear  are  two  light  operating 
rooms,  16x15  and  10x16,  with  all  the  conveniences  of  hot  and  cold  water,  sui^gical 
chairs,  a  complete  line  of  surgical  appliances,  and  a  valuable  consulting  library. 

The  following  physiciaifs  attend  gratuitously : 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  WINTERBUBN,  M.  D., 


ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  Jr.,  M.  D.. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

MARIA  B.  HATDEN,  M.  D., 
Thursday. 

CHARLES  WINTERBURN,  M  D., 
Monday. 

SAML.  E.  MORTIMORE,  M.  D., 
Tuesday. 

GEORGE  W.  BOSKOWITZ.  M.  D.. 
Wednesday. 

JONATHAN  T.  DBTO,  M.  D.. 
Thursday. 

JOHN  W.  GIBBS,  M.  D.. 
Friday. 

L.  B.  STEVENS. 
Apoiheoary. 


THOMAS  B.  NEWBT,  M.  D., 
Saturday. 

OHAUNCET  P.  FITCH,  M.  D., 
Saturday. 

Surgical  Aaaisitmis. 
FAIRFIELD  MORTIMORE,  M.  D., 
BENJ.  F.  SMITH,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D., 
Mr.  PERCY  DE  FOTJLKE. 

Clinical  Assistants. 
J.  A.  HOUSE,  M.  D., 
Mr.  D.  N.  BROWN. 

Electricians. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  TRIPP, 
Mr.  J.  E.  MOREHOUSE. 

M.  E.  ONTHANK, 
Clark. 


ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
OonsuUing  Surgeon. 
The  entire  direction  of  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Winter- 
bum,  M.  D.,  who  is  in  attendance  every  day  of  the  weeic,  from  two  until  five  o'dock. 

Classificaiion  of  Diseases  treated^  from  Monday^  September  22,  1879, 

to  Wednesday^  April  21,  1880,  inclusive. 


ZymoUe  Diseases  :  J 

Scarlatina. 81 

MorbilU 78 

Rnbeola  morbillofla 16 

Parotis  contagiosa 97 

IMphtheria 19 

Pertassls. 40 

InflaeDsa 88 

Brysipelas 17 

Taricella 4 

Vaccination  (ill  effects  of) 9 

Malarial  fever 11 

Oerebro-spinal  fever 4 

Enteric  fever 10 

IHathssee: 
Rheumatism- 
Inflammatory 15 

Chronic 41 

SyphUitic 14 

Myalgia. 88 

-108 

Ooat 86 

iyphilia- 

Receat. 81 

Secondary 88 

-118 

Scorbntis 19 
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Sciofalm 1 

BachltlB 1* 

Ctnoer 5 

81 

1 

OdontalgUL 41 

OlfMBltlt 1 

SUMnatitia S7 

AphtluB 1» 

Gancmm  otIb 11 

Dmtitlo « 

AlMoessns  ftlTeolaris 1 

TooBimtis— 

Acute 41 

Cbxoxiic. 17 

—  66 

ASate 61 

duonic 89 

—100 

BaCro-pharrngoal  abtoeM 1 

Strictare  of  oBSophagns 8 

GMtiiti*— 

Acato 86 

Chromic. 68 

—  89 

Ulcer  of  stomaeh 6 

BchiiTOiis  of  pyloric 9 

Nausea ..: 81 

HwfPiatemcslg. ••••  9 

Gardialsla 16 

Gaetrodynla 81 

Indleestlon 81 

Atomc  dytpepala 68 

Pyrosis 17 

Enteritis. 51 

Gastro-enteritis 19 

BnteralgU 88 

Diarrhoea 91 

Brsentety 88 

Cholera  infantam 5 

Cholera  morbos 11 

Proctitis 7 

Constipation 71 

Hcmorrtioids 16 

Hehninthissis. 68 

Tabes  mesenteries 4 

TlstDla 9 

Anal  fissure 1 

Fnurltos  anl 1 

lH$$a$u  <if  lAvtr^  SpUm  and  Kidney: 

Hepatltis- 

Acnte 18 

Chronic 89 

—  41 

Hepatalgis 7 

Icterus 18 

Cirrhosis. 1 

Patty  liver 1 

BttlsTTcalcnil 6 

Splenitis. 18 

Nephritis— 

DesquamatiTe 9 

Parenchymatous 11 

Diabetes 18 

Albuminuria 6 
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IHBmiMB  of  th4  Bndnt  ste.-^OonUmud, 

Fnnmcalas 

Siytbema 

Urticaria. 

Boaeola. 

Uchen , 

Strophnliia 


Croatalactea.. 

HeipM 

Bopia. 

Bcthyma 

Pemphlgu . . . 

Ibnpetigo 

iloaa 


Tersicolor. 


Ch 

Paorlasia 

PlWrlaais 

XpDeUa , 

Lentigo 

Alopma 

Acne. 

Yaricow  nicer. . 

LniNiB 

Nol!  me  tangere 

Pmr%o 

Scabies 

FiftTllfl 

Srcods 

Tinea 

SyphiUde 


DisMset  <tf  the  Bye  and  Ear  : 

aihthalmla 
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Amanrosis 

Xoace  ToUtantea 

Cataract 

Hordeolom 

Orannlated  lida 

ChoroiditlB 

Oiorrhoea 


DUeattt  qf  Sexual  Organs : 

Orebltla. 

Hnnatnria 

Gonorrhoea 

Gleet 

Balaaitla. 

FanphimotU 
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Spermatorrhoea 

Lencorrhoea 

Yafdnitli 

Amenorrhcea. 

gyRDenorrhoea 

Hamorrhagla 

Chloroeifl 

Urethritis 

Ovaritis 

Mammary  abscess 


MUeeBaneaue: 

Labor 

DropsT 

Sptnal  conratnre 

Hernia. 

Tmnmatic 
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General  debility 

Seniledecay 

Minor  sorgieal  operations 
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Of  the  persons  benefitedi  211  are  still  under  treatment,  with  prospect  of  permanent 
relief.  Of  the  patients  treated,  1,721  were  males  and  2,824  females.  The  youngest 
patient  was  6  dajs,  the  oldest  92  years. 

Surgical  operations  are  performed  as  follows : 

Minor Every  day Dr.  Winterbum. 

Throat  and  Eye Tuesday Dr.  Newton,  Jr. 

Oeneral Wednesday Dr.  Mortimora 

Uterine Thursday Dr.  Hayden. 

Oral Friday Dr.  Fitch. 

Cancer Saturday Dr.  Newton,  Sr. 

By  order  of  Uie  Board. 

G.  W.  WiNTERBUBN, 

Ckitf  of  Staf. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Winterbum  on 
the  Manhattan  Hospital,  and  the  entertainment  which  is  to  be 
given. 

Grand  Entertainment. — Chickering  Hall,  May  18,  1880,  at 
eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  grand  enter.*^ainment  for  the  benefit  of  Man- 
hattan Hospital  will  be  given  by  the  following  eminent  artists : 

•  Vocalists. — Signor  Bngnoli,  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  Mrs.  Anna 
Granger-Dow,  Mrs.  Belle  Cole,  Mr.  Frank  Remmertz,  Mrs.  Flo- 
rence Rice-Knox,  Miss  Emily  Winant,  Miss  Charlotte  Hatchings, 
Mr.  Tom  Bullock. 

Instrumentalists. — Madame  Chatterton-Bohrer,  Mr.  Arbuckle, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  Mr.  Alfred  H  Pease,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  Signor 
Vilanova,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Colby. 

Elocutionists, — ^Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  Jr., 
Miss  Sara  Stevens,  Mr.  George  W.  Kyle,  Miss  Minnie  Swayze,  Mrs. 
Jessie  S.  Yenni. 

Reserved  seats,  $1.00. 


SOC3IETY  MEETING'S. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  ALUMNI  AS30CLA.TI0N  OP  THE  ECLECTIC 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  OP  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK, 

PEBRUABY  29,   1880. 

Meeting  called  to  order,  11  a.  m.  President  Winterbum  in  the 
Chair.  Moved  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Duszowski,  that  the  minutes  as 
read  be  approvea  Moved  by  Dr.  Duszowski,  that  the  recent 
graduates  be  elected  members ;  carried.  The  president  called  for 
remarks  from  the  representatives  of  classes  present  Remarks 
were  made  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  and  M.  B.  Hoyden,  M.  D.,  of  the 
class  of  '66- 67 ;  Dr.  W.  H  Bowlsby,  of  '68 ;  Dr.  W.  D.  Cheese- 
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borough  of  *69  ;  Dr.  S.  Roe,  Jr.,  of  '69  ;  Dr.  H.  P.  Van  Kirk,  of 
70 ;  Dr.  L.  H.  Borden,  of  72  ;  Dr.  S.  R  Mortimore  and  Dr.  D. 
P.  Borden,  of  78 ;  Dr.  Charles  Larew,  of  74 ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Bosko- 
witz  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  Jr.,  of  7C;  Dr.  Logan  and  Dr.  Yel- 
vington,  of  77 ;  Dr.  H.  W.  Duszowski,  of  78 ;  Dr.  J.  A.  House, 
Dr.  Moritz  Herzstein,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dunlop,  of  '80. 

Moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  frame  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  death  of  the  members  that  had  occurred 
during  the  year.  The  chair  appointed  Drs.  Buchanan,  Winter- 
bum  and  Newton,  Sr.  The  committee  on  necrology  reported  the 
death  of  Drs.  Benjamin  Brandreth,  J.  Milton  Sanaers,  Paul  W. 
Allen  and  Thomas  A.  Granger.  The  following  resolutions  were 
offered,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  minutes : 

Jiesolvedf  That  we  have  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Brandreth,  the  eminent  citizen,  whose  personal  worth,  ability  and  general  success  in 
life  have  given  him  a  national  fame. 

Besolvedj  That  we  will  ever  cherish  his  name  and  fame  as  the  mementos  of  an 
upright  man,  and  a  true  hearted  friend  of  medical  progress  and  medical  reform  asso- 
dated  in  his  career  with  the  history  of  American  Eclecticism. 

Dr.  Newton,  Jr.,  moved  that  a  nominating  committee  be  ap- 

g>inted ;  carried.  The  chair  appointed :  Drs.  Newton,  Jr.,  Dunlop, 
ouse,  Hines  and  Winterbum.  The  committee  were  instructed 
to  report  after  dinner.  The  balance  of  the  morning  hour  was 
occupied  in  listening  to  remarks  by  many  of  the  members  upon  the 
status  of  Eclecticism,  points  of  interest  in  practice,  and  general 
topics.  At  1  p.  m,  the  association  adjourned,  to  partake  of  the 
annual  dinner,  which  was  elaborate  and  elegantly  served  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  college  ;  numerous  toasts  were  responded  to  and 
speeches  made.  At  2:30  p.  m.,  the  association  reassembled  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  who  presented  the 
following  ticket :  President,  Sylvanus  Roe,  Jr. ;  vice-president,  H. 
E.  Firth ;  treasurer,  J.  A.  House ;  secretary,  R.  S.  Newton,  Jr. 
Di".  Newton  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  ;  carried.  Moved 
that  the  officers  be  elected  by  ballot ;  carried.  The  chair  appointed 
Drs.  Mortimore  and  Herzstein  tellers.  ^Jhe  tellers  reported  the 
names  as  all  being  elected  unanimously.  Moved  that  a  committee 
of  two  be  appointed  to  escort  the  new  officers.  Drs.  Yelvington, 
Jr.,  and  0.  W .  Dunlop  were  appointed.  The  retiring  chair  made  a 
neat  speech  of  thanks  to  the  association,  and  introduced  the  new 
president,  Sylvanus  Roe,  Jr.  After  the  installation  of  officers,  Dr. 
0.  H.  Yelvington  delivered  the  annual  address,  which  was  well 
received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Dr.  Mortimore  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
who  shall  be  instructed  to  draft  a  by-law  to  govern  the  election  of 
officers,  other  than  by  a  nominating  committee.  Motion  was  put 
and  lost 

Dr.  Newton,  Sr.,  moved  that  a  committee  of  tliree  be  appointed, 
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to  revise  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  report  next  yean  Dr. 
Mortimore  offered  an  amendment,  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the 
revised  by-laws  regulating  the  election.  The  amendment  was  lost, 
and  the  original  motion  carried 

Moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  committee.  Drs.  "Newton,  Sr., 
Mortimore  and  Boskowitz  were  appointed. 

Moved  that  a  subject  be  selected  for  general  discussion  before 
the  association  at  its  next  meeting ;  carried.  The  subject  chosen 
was '*  Phthisis,  its  pathology  and  treatment"  The  members  are 
earnestly  requested  to  be  prepared  with  papers  for  debate. 

Moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Yelving- 
ton  for  his  able  address ;  carried. 

Dr.  Newton  oflEered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  Faculty  and  Alumni  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  present  their  profound  and  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman^ 
for  his  able  address  at  the  recent  commencement. 

Beaolvedj  That  the  Faculty  and  Alumni  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  the  Cltj 
of  New  York,  present  their  most  cordial  thanks  to  jou  for  your  masterly  song  at  the 
recent  commencement  A  copy  of  this  to  be  sent  to  Miss  Berlin,  Signer  Coda  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Corbit 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Robert  S.  Newton,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  L.  R  C.  S., 

Secretart/. 
19  East  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 


connecticut  eoleotio  medical  association, 

secretary's  office, 

Guilford,  Conn.,  April  2,  1880. 
Proi  S.  Newton,  Sr.,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  above  named  association  will  hold  its  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  in  the  Eoyton  House,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  May  (11th),  A.  D.  1880,  commencing  at 
10  a.  mu,  and  an  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  the  college  of 
which  you  are  announced  as  the  president,  to  send  a  delegate 
(yourself,  or  some  other  professor)  to  said  meeting,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangement,  solicit  an  early  reply,  with  name  of  delegate, 
if  any  please  to  come,  that  we  may  honor  him  with  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  some  of  the  after  dinner  speeches,  in  answer  to 
sentiments  that  will  be  offered. 

Bespectf ully  and  fraternally  yours, 

H.  Ingersoll  Fisk, 
iSecreiary, 

WISCONSIN  STATE   ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  OOLLEGE. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Society  will  be  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Plankinton  House, 
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Milwaakee,  June  second,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Rates  from  $2  to  $4 
per  day,  according  to  rooms. 

An  invitation  to  be  present  is  extended  to  all  liberal  physicians 
in  the  State. 

Gentlemen  are  requested  to  bring  their  wives. 

H.  B.  Laflin,  M.  D.,  PrestdertL 
Jno.  a.  Hutchinson,  M.  D., 

Oor.  Ssc.  

CONNECTICUT  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Boyton  House,  No.  86 
Court  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  ^lltW  of 
May,  A  D.  1880,  commencing  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  sharp,  ana  to 
continue  until  all  the  business  is  transacted. 

The  exercises  will  consist  of  the  usual  business  transactions,  the 
consideration  of  important  subjects  that  will  be  brought  before  the 
association  at  that  time,  and  a  dinner  and  addresses  by  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  and  others,  appropriate  to  our  quarterly 
centennial  anniversary. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  Eclectics  in  this  State  and  delegates  from 
other  State  societies  and  medical  colleges  will  be  present,  and  that 
each  will  come  prepared  to  contribute,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
interest  and  success  of  the  occasion. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  by-laws,  viz. :  Article  IL, 
section  5 — '*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  associa- 
tion to  read,  or  cause  to  be  presented,  at  each  meeting,  an  essay 
upon  some  medical  subject,  or  a  report  of  some  important  case  or 
cases  in  practice;  and  otherwise  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
render  the  meetings  of  the  society  mutually  beneficial 

Communications  to  be  presented  at  said  meeting  should  be  sent 
to  the  secretary  at  as  early  a  date  as  possibla 

By  order  of  the  president 

H.  Ingebsoll  Fisk,  M.  D., 

Secretary^ 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

"  If  I  oould  bare  had  it  when  I  commonced  the  itady  and  practice  of  medidne,  it  would 
liaTe  eared  me  several  years  of  labor,  and  have  added  so  much  to  my  life."~FKANX  H.  Ham- 

ILTOH. 

"If  it  should  proTe  snccessfal,  we  shall  have  good  reason  to  form  a  higher  estimate  of 
medical  scholarship  in  this  coantry  than  has  hitherto  been  entertained/*—- AiiVnaD  Sruxa. 

"  I  desire  the  success  of  the  Imdix  Kxdicus  Tery  warmly,  and  only  wish  I  could  pay  for 
the  whole  edition."— O.  W.  HouiBS. 

IxoEZ  MKDioua  A  monthly  classifled  record  of  the  current  medical  literature  of  the 
world,  compiled  under  the  Bupernaion  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billmgs,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A., 
and  Dr.  fiobert  Fletcher,  M.  K  G.  S,  England. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1880. 
The  oontinuaiioii  of  this  yaluable  and  important  publication  having  been  urgently 
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requested  bj  many  medical  teachers  and  writers^  as  well  as  by  large  numbers  of  the 
progressive  and  studious  members  of  the  profession,  the  publisher  has  decided,  eyen 
in  the  face  of  the  actual  pecuniary  loss  incurred  by  the  issue  for  1879,  that  the  enter- 
prise shall  not  be  abandoned. 

He  must,  therefore,  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  entire  medical  profeenon  to 
sustain  him  in  an  undertaking  which  is  adcnowledged  to  be  of  such  practical  value 
to  the  progress  of  medical  literature,  and  which  has  already  secured  the  highest  enco- 
miums from  the  press  and  the  profession,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

The  Index  Mbdious  records  the  titles  of  all  new  publications  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  the  collateral  branches,  received  during  the  preceding  month.  These 
are  classed  under  subject  headings,  and  followed  by  the  titles  of  valuable  original 
articles  upon  the  same  subject,  found,  during  the  like  period,  in  medical  journals  and 
transactions  of  medical  societies.  The  periodicals  thus  indexed  comprise  all  current 
medical  journals  and  transactions  of  value,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  Index  Medicus  the  practitioner  will  find  the  titles  of  parallels  for  his 
anomalous  cases,  accounts  of  new  remedies,  and  the  latest  methods  in  therapeutics ; 
the  teacher  will  observe  whieit  is  being  written  or  taught  by  the  masters  of  his  art  in 
all  countries ;  and  the  author  will  be  enabled  to  add  the  latest  views  and  cases  to  his 
forthcoming  work,  or  to  discover  where  he  has  been  anticipated  by  other  writers 

"An  index  of  inestimable  value  *  *  *  *  We  tender  our  best  thanks  to  the 
editors  and  the  enterprising  publisher  for  opening  up  so  valuable  a  literary  mine.'' — 
The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  (London). 

"  That  such  a  publication  would  meet  a  positive  want  has  long  been  apparent  to 
us,  and  this  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  the  appearance  of  the  Index  Medicus,  in  a 
country  even  more  practical  than  ours."— L.  H.  Petit,  in  V  Union  MSdicale  (Paris). 

"  No  author  or  writer  can,  without  great  loss  of  time,  dispense  with  the  aid  of  this 
useful  monthly.  Such  international  publications,  however,  require  a  cosmopolitan 
support  from  the  writing  physicians  and  scholars." — Beinrich  Rolfs,  in  Btutsches 
Archiv  far  Geschichte  der  Medizin  (Leipsic). 

"  We  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  afford  to  be  without  this  journal.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity, not  only  to  those  who  are  teachers,  but  to  the  busy  practitioner  every whera" — 
The  Medical  Jiecord  (New  York). 

"  The  amount  of  information  to  be  derived  from  a  mere  perusal  of  such  a  period- 
ical, can  hardly  be  realized  by  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  refinements  to  which 
this  business  of  cataloguing  has  been  carried.  It  is  useful  and  interesting  to  every- 
body,  whether  he  be  a  "  b^kworm  "  or  not.  *  *  *  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
profession  generally  will  support  so  public  spirited  an  undertaking  as  this  monthly 
periodipaL" — Boston  Medical  akd  Surgical  Journal, 

"  When  we  say  that  Dr.  Billings  is  to  be  in  charge,  and  his  Washington  assistant. 
Dr.  Fletcher,  is  to  be  assistant  editor,  that  the  train^  cataloguers,  with  the  exchanges 
and  journal  of  the  National  Medical  library  are  to  furnish  the  material,  we  say 
enough  to  show  that  tbe  Index  Medicus  will  be  a  necessity  to  every  specialisti  to  every 
author,  to  every  teacher,  and  to  every  thorough  student  of  the  profession." —PAtZo- 
de^hia  Medical  Times, 

"  The  above  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country,  and  is  worthy 
tlie  confidence  and  support  of  the  entire  medical   profession."— (Bd&   Medical 

£CLECTIO). 

The  Index  Medicus  is  published  monthly,  and  supplements  all  the  leading 
medical  journals  (American  and  foreign)  as  a  current  guide  and  general  index  to  all. 

Subscription  price  per  annum,  postage  prepaid,  for  United  States  and  Canada, 
$6  00.  Sample  copies  seirUfrec  on  appUcatum,  The  addresses  of  probable  subscribers 
are  desired  from  the  friends  of  the  enterprise.    Address 

F.  LETPOLDT,  Pubushsr, 

13  and  15  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

MoOoMBER*B  New  Tbaoks.  Something  more  about  McComber's  Patent  Boots  and 
Shoes,  and  the  health  and  comfort  which  they  impart  By  Joel  MoComber, 
inventor  and  manufacturer  of  McComber's  Patent  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Patent 
Lasts,  62  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York. 
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ORIGHNAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TRANSMITTED   MOTION   AS    A   REMEDY. 

.   By  GEO.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

All  questions  of  health  relate  to  the  development  and  uses  of 
the  energy  of  living  beings,  however  manifested.  The  value  of 
life  to  its  possessor  is  evidently  in  proportion  to  his  control  of 
energy — ^to  the  application  of  the  surplus  over  strictly  organic 
requirements  to  beneficent  ends.  This  would  secure  absence 
of  pain  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  maximum  of  power.  Medical 
science  and  practice  exist  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such 
development  and  control  of  energy,  through  the  proper  vital  in- 
struments for  its  expression,  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Remedies 
are  the  means  found  useful  by  experience  for  general  and  local 
control  of  energy,  but  are  in  no  sense  in  themselves  sources  of 
power.  The  true  hope  of  the  physician,  therefore,  lies  in  modify- 
ing the  circumstances,  internal  and  external,  under  which  energy 
is  developed.  A  rigid  examination  of  the  conditions  favorable  to 
vital  power  shows  these  to  be  largely  of  a  physical  nature,  so 
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largely,  indeed,  as  to  render  physic5al  sources  of  energy  both  in- 
dispensable and  controlling  in  the  vital  economy. 

Such  considerations  lead  to  inquiries  as  to  the  effects  on  the 
vital  organism  of  the  direct  application  of  energy  in  the  form  of 
motion;  whether  functional  activity  may  be  reinforced  and  per- 
fected thereby ;  under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent ; 
also,  how  far  the  consequences  of  functional  failure,  past  and 
present,  usually  described  as  disease,  may  be  corrected  by  this 
means  alone.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  proposed  therapeutic 
recourse  differs  from  ordinary  remedies  in  its  essential  independ- 
ence of  vitality  as  the  initial  source  of  help,  on  which  other  reme- 
dies of  all  kinds  so  very  much  depend. 

The  statements  following  are  chiefly  those  of  mechanical  physi- 
ology, and  are  generally  accepted  in  modem  science.  With 
these  I  may  join  facts  derived  from  experience,  arising  from  pecu- 
liar opportunities,  facts  hardly  accessible  to  those  whose  experience 
is  limited  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine. 

WHAT   TRANSMITTED  MOTION  IS. 

Transmitted  motion  is  that  communicated  to  the  body  or  its 
parts  through  contact  with  some  object  in  motion ;  this  may  be 
some  instrument  or  machine,  or  the  hand  of  another  person — in 
either  case,  designed  and  adapted  to  produce  certain  effects  by 
motion  transmitted. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  energy  which  any 
individual,  however  strong,  is  capable  of  exerting,  those  effects, 
producible  by  the  hand  of  an  operator,  will  not,  for  the  present,  be 
considered ;  attention  being  called  only  to  those  proceeding  from 
more  abundant  and  unfailing  physical  sources,  as  machines  and 
instruments  specially  adapted  by  their  construction  to  transmit 
power  to  the  living  organism. 

The  form  of  motion,  capable  of  remedial  effects,  is  that  which  in 
some  way  influences  the  ultimate  constituent  elements  of  matter, 
so  as  to  change  their  destiny  at  will  in  some  chosen  direction. 
This  power  is  necessarily  vibrating  or  reciprocating ;  no  other 
power  is  really  communicable  to  the  organism.  Motion  thus  com- 
municated is  propagated  in  rapidly  succeeding  waves  (1,000  or 
more  per  minute)  through  the  substance  of  the  body — its  fluid, 
semi  fluid  and  solid  constituents ;  the  force,  as  motion^  gradually 
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diminishing  as  the  distance  from  the  point  of  its  introduction 
increases. 

In  the  manner  of  transmission  there  may  be  considerable  variety. 
The  waves  may  be  sent  perpendicularly  from  the  surface,  or  par- 
allel with  it :  transversely  or  diagonally,  with  or  without  compres- 
sion of  the  parts  submitted  to  the  action :  the  locality,  direction, 
order,  etc,  securing  variety  of  effects,  from  which  the  prescribing 
physician  may  select,  according  to  the  special  indications  of  the  case. 

WHAT    BECOMES    OP    THE    ENERGY  IMPARTED    TO    THE    BODY    IN 

THE    FORM    OF    MOTION. 

The  amount  of  energy  thus  transmissible  to  the  living  body  is 
evidently  measurable,  that  is,  it  may  be  stated  in  some  better 
known  equivalents  to  facilitate  comprehension  of  its  amount ;  as 
we  speak  of  steam  engines  as  equivalent  to  certain  horse  power, 
and  of  horse  power,  as  foot  pounds. 

This  illustrates  the  positive  nature  of  what  is  transmitted  A 
man  may  exert  the  whole  power  of  his  muscles  in  moving  a 
weight ;  he  may  do  the  same,  and  in  place  of  antagonizing  gravi- 
tation, may  cause  transposition,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  the  interior, 
invisible  constituents  of  the  organism  of  another  person.  An 
instrument  conveying  energy  from  some  unlimited  source  may 
evidently  do  the  same  thing.  In  each  case  there  is  an  equivalence 
of  cause  and  effect ;  the  latter,  in  the  aggregate,  is  absolutely  equal 
to  the  former.  In  the  process,  the  causal  energy  has  come  to 
assume  other  forms — has  taken  new  affiliations  with  matter.  Thus, 
motion,  introduced  in  the  reciprocating  form,  will,  in  part,  assume 
the  direct  form,  as  a  pump  sends  a  stream ;  in  part,  it  appears  as 
heat,  as  friction  may  produce  ignition ;  while  still  another  portion 
is  spent  in  causing  transposition  of  constituent  atoms,  or  chemical 
effects ;  as  sudden  impact  may  produce  explosion  of  some  mixtures, 
while  stirring  will  cause  precipitation  in  others — evidences  of 
chemical  effects  of  motion,  that  is,  motion  transformed  to  chemical 
affinity. 

That  force  or  energy,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  is  not  lost, 
or  in  any  degree  diminished,  is  the  dictate  of  modem  science. 
Force  is  never  lost ;  it  only  changes  its  form  by  change  of  circum- 
stances ;  its  elusiveness  is  evidence  of  change,  not  losa  We  may 
still  trace  energy  imparted,  as  above  stated,  through  numerous 
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phases  and  fields  of  action ;  we  may  even  detect  it  in  the  perform- 
ance of  most  necessary  physiological  work,  without  which  the 
powers  manifested  by  the  vital  system  are  utterly  impossibla  In 
so  far  as  we  shall  find  energy,  force,  or  power,  thus  transmitted,  to 
supplement  those  deficiencies  of  organized  energy  which  we 
characterize  as  disease,  it  falls  into  the  category  of  remedies,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  remedial  Beginning  with  effects 
purely  physical,  we  may  easily  trace  a  portion  of  these  equivalents 
of  motion  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  vitality. 

DISPLACEMENT. 

The  bulk  of  the  vital  system  consists  of  fluid ;  blood  inside  the 
circulatory  vessels,  and  interstitial  fluid  exterior  to  the  vessela 
This  mass  of  watery  fluid,  though  pervading  and  pervaded  by 
vitality,  is  non-vital,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  strictly  amenable  to 
physical  control  The  blood  transports  nutrition  ;  the  interstitial 
fluids  carry  nutritive  matter,  and  participate  in  nutritive  actions 
and  changea 

An  impinging  force  displaces  fluids ;  those  contained  in  canals 
or  conduits,  as  blood  vessels,  are  urged  forward  in  the  direction 
allowed  by  their  valves.  Every  repetition  of  the  impinging  force  in- 
creases the  effect  Mechanical  obstacles,  if  such  exist  in  the  blood 
vessels,  are  necessarily  removed,  broken  up,  or  urged  out  of  the 
way  ;  the  outflow  of  blood,  both  to  and  from  the  nutritive  capil- 
laries, is  perfected.  This  effect  is  soon  indicated  in  the  quality  of 
the  organic  effort  directed  to  the  same  end ;  the  pulse  becomes 
slower  and  fuller.  The  motions  of  the  nutritive  fluid  are  entirely 
obedient  to  the  same  control.  Increased  nutrition  of  tissues, 
superinduced  by  the  fresh  supplies  of  blood,  laden  with  oxygen, 
causes  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  direction  of  the  scene  of 
activity;  while  the  onflowing  venous  currents  recall  mechanic- 
ally, witiiin  the  walls  of  the  veins,  such  spent  matters  as  are 
destined  to  be  excluded.  Hence,  the  mechanism  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  interstitial  fluids  is,  by  exterior  motion,  set 
and  kept  in  action  in  all  the  minute  details  necessary  to  nutrition 
and  the  support  of  vitality,  but  without  the  least  vital  expenditure ; 
and,  although  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  ordinary  causes,  yet 
quite  independent  of  them.  An  auxiliary  cause  has  practically 
come  in  to  carry  forward  defective  action  to  the  perfected  stage. 
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It  will  be  apparent  that  the  effects  just  described  are  no  other,  in 
kind  and  degree,  than  those  occurring  in  health,  when  the  ordinary 
and  spontaneous  action  of  the  muscles  secures  the  same  effects. 
The  contracting  muscles  press  upon  both  the  blood  in  its  channels 
and  the  interstitial  nutritive  fluids,  and  produce  the  same  effect  as 
may  be  produced  by  mechanical  impingement  of  exterior  force, 
contributed  by  some  instrument  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The 
fluids  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body  have  not  the 
least  poiwrer  of  self  motion,  but  depend  on  impulses  generated 
within  or  received  from  without  the  system  for  whatever  change 
of  place  they  suffer.  The  physiological  consequences  are  quite  the 
same,  from  whatever  source  the  power  which  produces  them  may 
be  derived. 

FRICTION— HBAT—CHBMICAL  CHANGE. 

Fluids  in  motion,  especially  those  whose  fluidity  is  imperfect,  and 
motion  of  fluids  in  contact  with  solids,  causes  heat ;  or,  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  science,  converts  motion  into  heat  Bumford 
experimentally  caused  water  to  boil  in  boring  submerged  cannon, 
and  thus  were  obtained  data  for  finding  the  equivalents  of  the  two 
forms  of  energy.  The  facility  of  the  change  of  motion  to  heat 
appears  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  adhesiveness  or  friction. 

The  physical  nature  of  the  components  of  the  human  body,  soft, 
semi-fluid,  adhesive,  and  moderate  pressure,  coiyoin  to  favor 
the  transformation  of  motion  to  heat  When,  therefore,  recipro- 
cating or  vibrating  motion  is  transmitted  through  sections  of  the 
living  body,  the  temperature  of  the  whole,  beginning  with  the  part 
submitted  to  action,  quickly  rises.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
appears  to  diffuse  the?  increased  temperature  throughout  the  body, 
and  increased  transpiration  soon  gives  evidence  that  a  surplus  is 
being  produced,  and  is  disposed  of  through  the  whole  surface. 

All  organized  beings  are  developed  only  at  fixed  temperatures, 
and  the  progressive  development  depends  on  the  maintenance  of 
such  temperature.  The  fact  that  heat  promoting  remedies  are 
favorites  with  physicians  of  all  classes,  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
importance  attached  by  them  to  the  heat  making  function. 

The  heat  of  living  beings  comes  from  two  sources.  One  source 
is  the  motion  pervading  all  living  parts,  which,  whether  derived 
from  vital  or  extra  vital  sources,  is  in  part  transformed  to 
heat     Another  is  the  heat  set  at  liberty  by  the  abundant  chemical 
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change  that  is  the  concomitant  of  all  life.  These  two  causes  of  the 
bodily  temperature  are  intimately  connected ;  for  motion  is  not 
only  changed  to  heat,  but  incites  oxidation  aJsa  H^t  is,  there- 
fore, a  most  important  remedy. 

One  of  the  first  indications  of  disease  is  irregularity  of  the  heat 
making  functions.  Although  there  may  be  actual  excess  of  tem- 
perature, its  production  is  really,  in  every  case,  diminished ;  the 
excess  is  owing  to  its  retention  with  the  imperfectly  oxidized 
matters,  associated  with  which  heat  should  be  eliminated. 

Chemical  changes  in  the  vital  system  depend  on  conditions  quite 
similar  to  heat.  Composition  and  decomposition  of  the  ever 
changing  constituents  of  the  body,  vital  and  non- vital,  are  possible 
only  by  contact  of  the  atoms  among  which  such  changes  occur ; 
and  contact  is  the  necessary  result  of  motion.  Motion  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  essential  for  all  chemical  actions.  Friction,  or 
contact  with  some  degree  of  force,  naturaHy  affords  a  higher  and 
more  perfected  result  than  feeble  contact  5  the  constituents  of  the 
body  following  the  same  law  as  matters  exterior  to  it  Sluggish 
chemical  action  and  imperfect  vital  results  are,  therefore,  by  the 
assistance  of  motion,  carried  forward  to  those  perfect  results 
that  are  compatible  with  vitality  and  health.  And,  in  the  same 
way  as  before  indicated,  exterior  sources  of  motion  bring  about 
effects  physiologically  indistinguishable  from  those  generated  from 
the  usual  interior  soiirces  of  motion*  In  other  words,  motion  is  a 
remedy,  so  far  as  relates  to  organic  vital  chemistry. 

This  principle  is  specially  exemplified  in  that  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  all  animal  life— the  oxidizing  process.  Imper- 
fect health  betokens,  in  the  same  degree,  imperfect  oxidation  and 
imperfect  removal  of  the  waste  products  of  vital  action  and  expen- 
diture. The  oxidizing  process  within  the  vital  system  is  peculiar 
in  being  always  progressive,  or  proceeding  in  stages,  instead  of 
being  a  single  process,  as  is  usual  in  the  inorganic  world. 

The  difference  between  health  and  disease  is  probably  commen- 
surate with  these  stages  of  oxidation.  Not  that  any  actual  form 
of  disease  is  predicable  on  such  data,  for  interminable  secondary 
effects,  in  which  vitality  plays  a  more  or  less  prominent  part ;  in 
which,  also,  inherent  constitutional  tendencies  and  considerations 
largely  enter,  conflict  with  the  possibility  of  definite  conclusions  in 
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so  obscure  and  complex  a  state  of  things.  This,  however,  is  a  sub- 
ject for  practical  demonstration.  Oxidation  is  largely  promoted 
by  transmitting  vibratory  motion  to  the  living  system,  and  the  ex- 
cretions, particularly  of  highly  oxidized  matters,  are  very  largely 
increased  thereby,  and  return  to  health  is  proportionately  aided. 

Motion  (to  recapitulate)  transmitted  to  the  living  system  from 
exterior  sources,  is  capable  of  producing  the  following  effects, 
without  in  the  least  tasking  the  vital  sources  of  power : 

It  urges  forward  the  blood  in  the  circulatory  vessels,  removes 
mechanical  impediments  and  obstructions  therein,  and,  there- 
fore, diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  action  of  the 
heart 

It  secures  the  necessary  interchange  of  nutritive  fluids  between 
the  blood  vessels  and  the  acting  organs,  upon  which  tissue  change 
directly  depends. 

It  is,  in  part,  transformed  to  vital  heat  It  supports  those  physio- 
logical actions  which  result  in  heat  production,  both  local  and 
general. 

It  carries  forward  to  perfection  those  chemical  changes  through 
which  waste  of  material  is  eliminated,  and  those  whereby  organic 
development  and  vital  power  is  supported. 

It,  in  short,  goes  to  the  root  of  certain  physiological  insufficien- 
cies, which  result  in  the  pathological  condition.  It  supplies  the 
energy  needed  to  elevate  this  pathological  condition  to  the  physio- 
logical. 

ICadison  Ayenue,  oor.  68th  St,  New  York,  April,  1880. 


THE  CHINESE  OR  JAPAN  POTATO. 

By  WM.  R.  prince,  M.  D. 

This  most  important  esculent  iJHoaoorea  BataUzs,  Dtoscorea 
Japanica,  or  Ignam  de  la  Chine)  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
in  1860,  it  having  been  sent  to  Prance  by  M.  de  Montigny,  French 
consul  at  Shanghai,  in  Northern  China,  who  transmitted  a  few 
roots  to  some  learned  men.  It  did  not,  however,  attract  their 
special  attention  to  its  great  value  and  immense  importance  until 
the  year  1863,  when  some  highly  intelligent  botanists  recognized 
the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  extensive  culture,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  its  increase  and  to  the  development  of  its 
merits. 
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Finding  this  precious  root  to  be  superior  in  its  farinaceous  prop- 
erties to  either  of  the  species  of  the  potato,  and  that  it  was  in  no 
case  subject  to  decay,  whether  in  the  ground  or  out  of  it,  and  was 
of  so  hardy  a  character  as  to  withstand  the  severest  winter  unin- 
jured, they  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  common  with 
English  botanists  who  have  made  similar  experiments,  that  the 
dwacorea  haiatas  is  destined  to  supersede  the  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain culture  of  the  ordinary  potato,  so  liable  to  rot  and  to  other 
diseases,  and  that  the  grand  desideratum,  a  substitute  in  itself 
more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  potato,  has  at  length  been  found. 
So  strongly  confirmed  is  this  opinion  in  Europe,  that  we  find  it  sup- 
ported by  all  their  leading  agricultural  and  horticultural  publica- 
tions, and  even  by  the  Mark  Lane  Eocpreas^  the  principid  repre- 
sentative and  expositor  of  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain. 

Roots  of  this  plant  have  been  produced  in  middle  and  northern 
France,  weighing  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  from  tubers 
planted  in  April  and  dug  in  October. 

One  great  point  of  superiority  possessed  by  it  is,  that  it  may  re- 
main in  the  ground  two'  or  three  years,  always  enlarging  in  size, 
and  equally  nutritious  and  excellent  in  flavor.  Experiments  have 
proved'  that  when  the  roots  are  left  for  eighteen  months  in  the 
ground,  the  yield  is  more  than  treble  that  of  roots  left  for  one 
summer ;  and  it  is  also  considered  that  the  roots  are  improved  in 
quality. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  the  largest  plantation  in  France  contained 
but  700  roota  Yet  such  is  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  its  propaga- 
tion and  increase,  that  it  has  already  become  most  remarkably  dis- 
seminated. Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  it  seems  suited  to  any 
climate  and  any  soil,  although  a  sandy  loam  or  sandy  soil  has  been 
deemed  preferable  in  Europe,  where  the  sun  heat  is  much  less 
powerful  than  with  us.  It  has  been  tested  in  this  country  in  sandy 
and  in  stiff  loam,  and  grew  vigorously  in  both,  and  from  analogy, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  do  well  in  humid  soils.  It 
may  here  be 'deemed  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  addition  to  the  great 
similarity  in  the  genera  and  species  natural  to  China  and  North 
America,  one  of  our  most  common  native  plants  (also  a  vine)  is  the 
diosoorea  mUoea^  found  in  great  plenty  in  hedge  rows,  and  on  the 
borders  of  ravines,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  everywhere  called 
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"  ^ild  yam ;"  and  that  another  species  is  found  growing  very  abun- 
dantly in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  is,  therefore,  only  placing  the 
dioscorta  batatas  among  its  relatives  and  congeners,  when  we  intro- 
duce it  to  the  American  soil. 

One  very  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  plant  is,  that  its  roots 
run  perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  thereby  greatly  enlarging  its 
capacity  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  crops  from  a  given  space 
of  ground.  It  has  been  calculated  in  the  French  publications, 
from  the  experiments  there  made,  that  an  acre  will,  in  six  months, 
produce  86,000  pounds,  and  in  eighteen  months,  120,000  pounds. 

It  possesses  another  great  advantage.  The  roots,  when  placed 
in  a  cellar,  remain  firm  and  perfect  as  well  as  free  from  sprouts, 
and  they  can  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  a  year  without  injury  or 
deterioration  of  their  alimentary  qualities.  This  property  renders 
them  invaluable  for  use  in  long  sea  voyages,  and  especially  as  a 
preventive  of  scurvy. 

We  deem  this  plant  much  better  adapted  to  cold  than  to  hot 
climates,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  roots  takes  place  during  the  coldest  period  of  our  season 
— the  autumnal  months.  The  roots  grown  here  the  past  summer, 
when  dug  at  the  end  of  October,  were  found  to  be  in  a  vigorous 
state  of  growth. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  root,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  may  be  propagated  with  great  rapidity,  still  the  demands 
from  all  quarters,  on. the  first  cultivators,  have  been  so  rapid  and 
numerous,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  consid- 
erable supply  for  the  country,  and  but  limited  quantities  will  be 
obtainable  the  present  season.  In  fact,  many  years  must  elapse 
before  even  moderate  supplies  can  be  furnished  to  the  numerous 
countries  which  will  strive  to  establish  its  culture. 

The  manner  of  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  the  same  course 
can  be  pursued  as  with  the  sweet  potato.  It  is  said  that  the 
Chinese  cultivate  it  in  hills,  as  we  do  Indian  com,  and  plant  but 
one  tuber  or  piece  of  root  in  each  hill,  and  plow  between  the  roots 
twice  during  the  summer  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  We 
doubt  this  statement — first,  because  the  Chinese  exercise  the 
utmost  economy  in  the  use  of  the  soil ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
labor  of  that  country  is  generally  manual.     If  cultivated  in  hills, 
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we  think  that  three  or  four  pieces  should  be  planted  in  each ;  but 
we  would  suggest  the  planting  of  them  in  double  rows,  and  they 
will  then  need  to  be  plowed  but  one  way.  We  think,  by  adopt- 
ing this  course,  a  greater  yield  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre,  at 
less  expense  than  otherwise.  In  several  of  the  Western  States, 
where  land  is  cheap  and  no  manure  required,  and  where  the  soil  is 
so  easily  tilled,  it  will  probably  be  most  advantageous  to  cultivate 
them  in  single  rows,  as  is  usually  done  with  the  common  potata 

Having  had  opportunities  of  testing  the  dioscorea  the  past 
autumn,  grown  in  this  country,  the  following  will  serve  as  a  brief 
description. 

Boot^  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  taperiug  from  the  head ;  the  outward  appearance  similar 
to  the  white  variety  of  the  sweet  potato ;  skin  thin,  readily  peeling 
off  when  cooked ;  flesh,  snow  white,  delicately  farinaceous,  with  a 
slight  almond  flavor,  exceedingly  grateful  when  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  potato,  and  deemed  both  richer  in  nutri- 
tion and  superior  in  quality.  It  can  be  cooked  by  water  or  steam, 
or  roasted,  and  in  appearance  and  taste  is  like  the  finest  mealy 
varieties  of  the  common  potato.  It  requires  but  ten  minutes  boil- 
ing, whereas  the  common  potato  requires  twenty  minutes. 

This  root  possesses  another  great  advantage — it  produces  a  fine, 
pure,  white  flour,  which  will  compare  advantageously  with  wheat 
flour  of  any  country,  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  nutriment 

The  introduction  of  this  invaluable  vegetable  is  too  recent 
for  us  to  know  all  its  qualities,  it  having  been  tested  but  for 
four  years  in  Europe,  and  only  one  year  in  our  own  country.  It 
may,  however,  be  fairly  assumed,  that  a  vegetable  which  has,  for 
centuries,  formed  the  common  food  of  the  immense  population  of 
China  and  Japan — adopted  as  such  by  nations  so  regardful  of 
domestic  economy,  and  so  careful  and  econoniiical  in  their  appro- 
priation of  the  soil — must  be  possessed  of  no  ordinary  merits. 
Such  we  should  consider  to  be  the  character  of  this  vegetable, 
combining,  as  it  does,  the  circumstances  of  imniense  production, 
diminished  comparative  labor,  and  an  adaptation  to  soils  where 
scarcely  any  other  root  will  grow,  with  the  additional  fact  of  its 
remaining  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  and  for  a  period  of 
three  or  more  years,  furnishing  throughout  all  seasons  a  fresh, 
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^wholesome  and  nutritious  aliment  for  all  classes,  at  the  cheapest 
rate. 

With  regard  to  the  period  of  planting  and  propagation,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  be  made :  As  the  dioscorea  is  perfectly  hardy, 
the  tubers,  as  hereafter  described,  or  small  sections  or  eyes  of  the 
root  (the  same  as  potatoes),  may  be  planted  at  the  first  opening  of 
spring,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  inches ;  but,  during  the  present 
scarcity  of  this  root,  the  course  has  been  adopted  of  planting  the 
sets  closely  in  an  ordinary  hot  bed  frame  to  start  their  growth,  and 
afterward  planting  them  in  rows  in  the  garden  or  field.  The  same 
culture,  as  pursued  everywhere  with  the  common  potato,  will  serve 
successfully  for  the  Chinese  one. 

The  propagation  of  tubers  for  lihe  extension  of  stock  is  also  very 
simpla  Like  the  sweet  potato,  the  dioscorea  is  a  trailing  vine.  In 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting  the  pieces  of  root,  they  will 
have  formed  shoots  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length.  These  shoots 
may  be  buried  for  two  thirds  of  their  length,  in  straight  furrows, 
one  inch  deep,  allowing  the  leaves  alone  to  be  out  of  the  earth,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  shoots  entirely  so. 

Another  mode  is  to  take  off  two  thirds  of  each  shoot,  and  cut  it 
into  sections,  each  having  a  leaf  and  a  small  portion  of  the  stem, 
and  planting  these  in  a  bed,  covering  all  but  the  leaf.  In  either 
case,  they  will  make  roots  after  the  first  rain,  or  if  watered ;  and  in 
twenty  to  thirty  days,  each  will  form  a  bulb  or  tuber.  These  must 
be  carefully  preserved,  when  taken  up  in  the  fall,  and  will  serve 
for  spring  planting  the  ensuing  season,  the  tubers  being  as  valu- 
able and  productive  as  sections  of  the  roota  Tubers  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  planted  in  the  spring,  form  beautiful,  regular  roots, 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long  by  autumn,  as  has  been  fully  proved 
here  the  past  season,  in  confirmation  of  the  European  statements. 

For  any  further  information  I  would  refer  to  the  United  States 
patent  office  report,  just  issued  ;  to  Bevue  Borticole  and  Bon 
Jdrdinier. 
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By    W.    p.    STRICKLAND,    M.    D.,    LL.    D., 

Troieuat  of  Hedical  Literature  and  Forenalc  Medicine  in  the  Bdectic  Medical  College,  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 

(Continued  from  page  166,  April,  1880.) 

FEIGNED,   FACTITIOUS  AND  LATENT  DISEASES— THE    MEANS  OF 

THEIR  DETECTION. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  persons  who  find  it  for  their  inter- 
est to  assume  the  appearance  of  illness,  or  to  aggravate  existing  ail- 
ments, or  even  to  bring  about  diseases  in  themselves.  These 
impostures  have  been  classified  as  follows :  1.  Feigned  diseases. 
2.  Factitious  diseases.  8.  Exaggerated  diseases.  4.  Aggravated 
diseases.  Feigned  diseases  are  those  which  are  altogether  fictitious. 
A  feigned  disease  may  be  converted  into  a  factitious  disease. 

Diseases  may  be  simulated  from  a  variety  of  motives:  To 
avoid  being  compelled  to  engage  in  the  military  or  naval  service, 
or  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  the  same,  or  in  order  to  enable  the 
person  to  obtain  a  pension.  Persons  may  simulate  disease  to 
escape  imprisonment  or  punishment  To  these  may  be  added,  all 
those  who  seek  to  live  on  public  bounty  or  charity  by  exciting 
compassion.  Mendicants  have  been  known  to  cover  themselves 
with  sores  and  to  feign  lameness  or  mutilation.  Again,  persons 
not  at  all  in  poverty,  nor  living  in  a  condition  of  restraint,  or 
liable  to  be  impress^  or  drafted  into  service,  have  been  known 
to  assume  the  semblance  of  disease  from  inexplicable  motives. 
Such  chiefly  belong  to  the  female  class,  though  the  number  of 
such  cases  is  small.  The  wonderful  extent  of  railroad  travelling, 
and  the  consequent  frequency  of  collisions  and  other  accidents, 
have  been  the  cause  of  bringing  out  an  additional  class  of  simu- 
lators. 

The  diseases  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  simula- 
tion are  those  of  a  chronic  kind.  The  symptoms  of  these  are 
purely  subjective,  and  produce  no  sensible  disturbance  of  the 
system ;  consequently,  the  evidence  of  their  existence  rests  mainly 
on  the  veracity  of  the  patient  Other  and  more  obvious  diseases 
may  be  imitated  by  swallowing  certain  drugs,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  applications  externally,  or  by  the  continued  indul 
gence  of  certain  deleterious  habit& 
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The  numerous  simulators  in  the  army,  not  only  among  the  men, 
but  the  officers,  who,  to  obtain  an  extension  of  sick  leave,  or  to 
avoid  a  malarious  district,  are  known  to  army  surgeons,  as  well  as 
to  medical  practitioners  in  civil  life.  The  same  will  apply  to  the 
navy,  and  are  often  encountered  in  hospital,  dispensary,  medico- 
legal and  private  practice.  Of  the  purely  feigned  diseases,*  the 
most  common  are  deafness,  dumbness  and  some  of  the  more  occult 
forms  of  neuroses,  such  as  neuralgia,  spinal  irritation,  muscular 
debility,  spasm,  paralysis,  contraction  of  joints  and  rheumatism. 
All  of  these  complaints  demand  but  little  cunning  in  the  simula- 
tor, and  no  great  self  denial  on  his  part  In  dumbness,  impos- 
tors seldom  attempt  more  than  ceasing  to  speak,  and  in  paralysis 
ceasing  to  move  about  In  both  cases,  suspicion  should  be 
aroused  from  the  alleged  suddenness  and  the  fully  formed  or  con- 
firmed state  of  the  disease  at  the  outset  In  neuralgia  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  impostore  do  not  admit  having  any  intermission  or 
alleviation  of  their  sufierings  like  patients  thus  afflicted,  while  they 
are  apt  to  enumerate  incompatible  symptoms ;  the  sa^e,  also,  ii 
the  case  of  assumed  palsy,  so  easily  affected  and  so  difficult  to  be 
detected. 

Contraction  and  rigidity  of  the  large  and  small  joints  are  often 
affected  by  soldiers  and  mendicants,  and  some  color  is  occasionally 
given  to  the  imposture  by  keeping  the  limb  at  rest  by  bandages, 
which  stop  the  circulation,  until  some  stiffness  and  wasting  of  the 
muscles  ensue ;  and  thus  a  feigned  disease  may  be  converted  into 
a  factitious  one.  This  feigned  contraction  may  be  converted  into 
a  permanent  rigidity  of  the  joints  by  burning  a  portion  of  the  skin 
over  the  flexor  tendons.  HeBmoptysis  has  frequently  been  simu- 
lated by  first  swallowing  the  blood  of  animals  and  ejecting  it  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  Scurvy  has  also  been  imitated  by 
picking  and  irritating  the  gums.  Amaurosis  has  been  imitated  by 
applying  belladonna,  hyoscyamus  or  atropine  to  the  eye,  to  secure 
the  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils.  A  little  watchfulness, 
or  a  few  simple  tests,  will  usually  suffice  to  detect  such  impostures. 

To  give  color  to  a  feigned  attack  of  epilepsy,  a  ligature  has  been 
applied  around  the  neck  to  induce  redness  of  the  face,  and  soap 
has  been  placed  in  the  mouth  to  imitate  froth  about  the  lips,  and 
pricking  of  the  gums  to  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
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bitten  by  the  teeth.  The  impostor,  in  this  case,  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  simulate  the  fixing  or  twitching  of  the  eyeballs,  the 
insensibility  of  the  pupils,  the  perturbation  of  the  heart,  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  insensibility  of  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
inleta 

In  the  category  of  factitious  diseases,  some  of  which  are  also 
partly  fictitious,  we  find  scrofulous  and  other  sores,  stiffening  and 
contraction  of  the  joints,  diseases  of  the  anus,  ophthalmia  and 
cutaneous  eruptions.  By  the  help  of  caustics  and  other  escha- 
rotics,  sores  have  been  produced,  especially  on  the  neck,  in  imita- 
tion of  scrofulous  ulcers,  and  also  by  the  application  of  the  juice 
of  euphorbium,  to  promote  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  eye- 
lids, nose  and  lips.  Dicers  of  the  legs  are  frequently  produced  by 
mendicants,  recruits  and  old  soldiers,  by  the  application  to  the 
parts  of  corrosives  or  irritants,  or  by  purely  mechanical  means. 
Fistula  in  ano  has  been  artificially  produced  by  first  making  an 
incision  near  the  anus,  and  then  irritating  it.  Ophthalmia  has 
been  artificially  caused  by  the  application  of  various  irritant  sub- 
stances to  the  ey&  Cutaneous  affections  have  been  successfully 
imitated.  Herpetic  eruptions  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of 
rotten  cheese,  mussels,  oysters,  etc. ;  and  tinea  capitis,  by  nitric 
acid,  applied  to  the  scalp,  previously  guarded  by  fatty  substances. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  frauds  which  have  been  practiced, 
and  the  list  might  be  greatly  increased ;  but,  instead  of  completing 
the  catalogue,  it  will  be  more  important  to  place  the  medico-legal 
jurist  in  a  position  to  meet  and  counteract  all  such  impostures  by 
whomsoever  attempted.  To  meet  this  demand,  it  is  important  that  he 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  different  classes  of  diseases  most  com- 
monly simulated,  as  well  as  with  the  means  resorted  to  for  produc- 
ing the  morbid  appearances.  The  history  of  the  person,  by  show- 
ing whether  or  not  he  has  an  interest  in  assuming  disease,  may 
assist  him  in  coming  to  a  correct  decision.  He  ought  also  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  the  usually 
exciting  cause  of  the  apparent  disease.  The  suspected  im« 
poster  ought  to  be  drawn  into  a  full  description  of  his  illness, 
and  its  origin  and  progress.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  it 
will  require  more  knowledge  than  is  possessed  by  non-medical 
persons  to  give  such  a  narrative  as  shall  be  consistent  in  all  its 
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parts,  as  there  will  be  either  discrepancies  or  exaggerations,  or  the 
symptoms  will  be  such  as  are  incompatible  with  the  assumed 
disorder. 

Serious  diseases  are  known  occasionally  to  exist  in  a  latent  form, 
with  little  or  no  outward  manifestation  during  life,  and  which  can 
only  be  detected  after  death.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  person  laboring 
under  disease  in  this  form  might  readily  be  treated  as  an  impostor. 
In  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  expert  to  find  his  opinion  and  conduct  embarrassed 
by  sudden  death,  by  the  discovery  of  appearances  in  the  dead  body 
adequate  to  account  for  death,  yet  unconnected  with  any  traces  of 
the  existence  of  corresponding  disease  during  lifa 

In  the  list  of  latent  diseases,  the  following  have  been  enumer- 
ated: Apoplexy,  cerebral  meningitis,  cerebral  inflammation, 
pleuritis,  pneumonia,  pneumothorax,  pulmonary  tubercle,  diseases 
of  the  great  vessels  within  the  chest,  and  affections  of  the  abdomen 
and  spine.  To  some  of  these  the  term  latent  must  be  applied  with 
considerable  latitude;  such,  for  instance,  as  cerebral  meningitis, 
softening  of  the  cerebral  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  nearest  approach 
to  cases  that  may  be  assumed  as  strictly  latent  are :  Fatal  disease 
of  the  heart,  aneurisms  of  large  vessels,  and  apoplexy.  In  some 
cases  of  sudden  death  of  persons  apparently  in  ordinary  health  up 
to  the  time,  it  may  have  been  too  much  to  assume  that  the  morbid 
changes  first  disclosed  at  the  post  mortem  examination  had  been 
entirely  unconnected  with  any  traces  of  the  existence  of  disease 
during  life.  The  disease  was  there,  and  led  to  a  fatal  termination, 
though  its  existence  was  not  known.  But  had  the  previous  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  persons  been  intimately  known,  it  might  have 
been  found  that  some  warning,  however  obscure,  had  been  given 
of  the  impending  event  The  medical  jurist  is  warned  against 
the  mistake  of  trusting  merely  to  the  discovery  in  the  dead  body 
of  appearances  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  Evidence  should 
be  taken  from  a  variety  of  sources,  such  as  derangements  of  struc- 
ture incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion ;  the  presence  of  morbid  appearances  seldom  encountered 
except  where  death  immediately  follows;  the  detecting  of 
symptoms  before  death  corresponding  with  the  appearances  dis- 
covered at  the  inspection ;  the  improbability  in  the  case  of  pre- 
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vious  violence,  and  from  the  collateral  conditions  under  whicli 
latent  diseases  usually  prove  fatal.  By  attending  to  one  or  other 
of  these  several  criteria,  an  opinion  strongly  presumptive,  if  not 
positive,  may  be  formed  on  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  coming 
under  the  head  of  latent  disease. 

(To  he  oontvatied^ 


LETTER  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

sale  of  diplomas. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  26, 1880. 

Deab  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
following  important  letter  from  the  United  States  minister  at 
Berlin,  of  the  2d  ultimo,  and  to  the  communication  from  the  hon- 
orable the  secretary  of  state,  transmitting  the  same  to  the  honor- 
able the  secretary  of  the  interior,  by  whom  the  paper  was  referred 
to  me. 

The  issue  of  fraudulent  diplomas  by  so  called  institutions  of 
learning  in  our  country  has  been  brought  in  many  ways,  and  often, 
to  the  attention  of  this  office  ;  the  institution  named  in  Mr.  White's 
letter  is  not  the  only  one  of  this  kind  known  here. 

The  accompanying  data  bring  out  the  character  of  these  dis- 
graceful transactions  quite  unmistakably.  After  reading  them,  I 
trust  that  you  will  co-operate  in  the  detection  of  the  offenders,  and 
the  prevention  of  a  practice  so  injurious  to  the  credit  of  learning  in 
the  United  States,  and  so  opposed  to  the  laws  and  practices  of 
other  nations. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

(hrnmissxoner. 
To  the  President  of  the 

Eclectic  Medical  College^  of  the  City  of  New  YorJc^ 

New  York,  N.  T. 


\ 
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Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Sohurz. 

Department  of  State,       ) 
Washington,  Mdr<Ji  12, 1880. ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  informa- 
tion, a  copy  of  a  dispatch  (No.  87)  of  the  2d  ultimo,  from  Mr, 
White,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  at  Berlin,  in  relation  to 
spurious  diplomas  issued  by  a  so  called  American  University,  at 
Philadelphia.  I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  found 
practicable  to  devise  measures,  through  the  bureau  of  education 
or  otherwise,  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  practice  of  issuing 
spurious  diplomas  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  proving  so  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  this  country  with  respect  to  higher  education. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  EVARTS. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Sohurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mr  White  to  Mr.  Evarts. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  i 
Berlin,  February  2,  1880.        ) 

Sir  :  I  regret  to  state  that  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  here  of 
the  sale  of  diplomas  purporting  to  be  issued  by  an  institution  of 
learning  in  the  United  Statea 

Some  weeks  since,  a  Mr.  Pappenheim  brought  me  a  diploma, 
engrossed  on  parchment  in  very  handsome  style,  and  issued  nom- 
inally by  "  The  American  University,  at  Philadelphia,"  conferring 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  upon  one  Christopher  Schuetz, 
living,  as  I  understand  it,  at  Leipsio.  It  would  appear  that  the 
diploma  was  offered  to  Schuetz  upon  condition  of  his  paying  a 
sum  of  money  for  it  It  bears  the  signatures  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  professors  in  the  aforesaid  university,  at  the 
bead  of  them  being  the  signature  of  ^^John  Buchanan,  M.  D.'' 
Schuetz  desired  the  legation  to  give  him  a  declaration  of  its  genu- 
ineness and  value,  which  I  refused  to  do.    One  peculiar  feature 
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of  the  diploma  was  that^  althoagh  evidently  entirely  new  and 
recently  issued,  it  was  dated  1872. 

About  ten  days  since,  another  and  more  serious  case  was 
brought  to  my  notice.  The  judicial  authorities  at  Prenzlau  for- 
warded a  copy  (which  I  enclose)  of  a  diploma  issued  by  the  same 
alleged  institution  to  Paul  Christoph  Erdmann  Volland,  and 
signed  by  a  faculty  at  the  head  of  which  appears  the  same  name 
of  "John  Buchanan,  M.  D."  The  authorities  at  Prenzlau  asked 
the  legation  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  diploma  and  the 
standing  of  the  institution,  it  being  with  them  a  question  whether 
Volland  could  be  allowed  to  practise  his  profession  under  such  a 
diploma. 

After  looking  through  the  correspondence  on  record  in  this 
legation  (a  memorandum  of  which  is  inclosed),  and  seeking  in 
vain  for  the  name  of  the  institution  in  the  list  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities published  by  the  bureau  of  education,  in  the  department 
of  the  interior,  at  Washington,  my  answer  was  unfavorable  to 
VoUand's  claim. 

From  the  correspondence  above  referred  to,  I  find  that  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  nuisance ;  but  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  question 
whether  these  attempts  have  been  successful,  and  whether  the 
institution  has  not  still  a  legal  existence.  This  being  the  case,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  matter  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  commissioner  of  education,  in  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior, at  Washington,  and  that  he  forward  me  any  documents  or 
information  in  his  possession  regarding  the  subject 

You  will  observe,  among  the  papers  accompanying  the  diploma 
of  Volland,  something  much  more  serious  than  the  diploma  itself, 
and  that  is,  the  authentication  of  it  by  Philip  A.  Cregar  or  Gregar, 
notary  public,  of  Philadelphia;  and  I  bring  this  matter  especially 
to  the  notice  of  the  Department,  hoping  that  something  may  be 
done  to  prevent  officials  in  Pennsylvania  lending  themselves  to 
what  is  undoubtedly  a  fraud,  whether  under  the  forms  of  law  or 
not 

That  such  cases  as  these  have  brought  dis^uceupon  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  advanced  education  and  upon  the  American  name  in 
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general,  is  certaiiL  This  has  been  recently  revealed  to  me  inci- 
dentally in  a  curious  way  :  in  a  very  successful  play  now  running 
at  the  Royal  Theatre,  in  this  city,  a  play  written,  strangely  enough, 
by  a  judge  of  one  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the  empire,  one  of  the 
characters,  in  casting  a  reflection  upon  another  who  is  dignified 
with  the  title  of  doctor,  declares  a  belief  that  the  latter  had  simply 
bought  his  d^ee  in  America ;  and  in  a  recent  novel,  by  a  popular 
author  here,  the  scoundrel  of  the  book,  having  escaped  justice  in 
Germany,  goes  to  America,  and  is  at  last  advices  very  comfortably 
settled  and  practising  medicine  with  a  sham  diploma  which  he  has 
bought  for  money. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  of  no  special  significance  in  this  case,  save 
as  it  shows  that  the  fair  fame  of  our  country  has  been  and  can  be 
injured  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  people,  even  by  such 
contemptible  transactions  as  those  herein  referred  to. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

And.  D.  White. 
The  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  SUiU^  etc. 


Thb   Diploma   op  Volland.* 

Onmibus  ad  qnos  litene  prsBsentes  pervenerint,  prseses,  curatores  profeBsoreaque 
XJmyeraitatis  Americaiud  Philadelphise,  Reipublice  Penosylyaniffi  legibus  constituted, 
salutem. 

Quuxn  in  omnibus  academiis  rite  legitimeque  constitutis,  aut  hie  aut  ubique  gen- 
tium,  U8UB  laudabilis  et  antiquus  fuerit,  ut  yiri,  qui  yel  Uteris  vel  artibus  ingenuis,  vel 
qnibuslibet  studiis  liberalibus,  non  minus  diligenter  quam  feliciter  operam  dederunt, 
inteiea  recte  atque  honestesegerentes,  aliquoezimiohonore  adomarentur,  etad  meri- 
tam  dignitatem  attollerentur,  et  quum  nos,  secundum  leges  reipublic»  nostrse,  amplis- 
aimam  potestatem  insigniendi  decorandique  titulis  academicis,  et  promoyendi  ad  gra- 
du8  in  sacra  theologia,  legibus,  artibus  liberalibus  ac  medicina  viros  bene  merentea 
teneamuB,  nos  igitur,  hac  auctoritate  prsediti,  usiique  antiqui  baud  immemores,  decre- 
Timus  virum  egregium,  studiis  optimis  deditum,  PhuL  Ohristoph  JErdmann  VoUand,  de 
cujus  eruditione  in  cMrwgia  denUuria  arte  et  probis  moribus  satis  compertum  explo- 
ratmnque  habemus  dignum  atque  idoneum  qui  honoretur,  ut  vir  doctua  altissimo 
dignitatis  gradu;  quare  uno  animo  et  creavimus  et  fecimus  eum  chirurgia  dentmria 


*  The  diploma,  as  giyen  here,  li  an  exact  copy  of  the  original ;  the  words  written  in  the  blank 
form  are  indicated  by  the  use  of  italics. 
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dodorem^  eique  omdia  jura  et  privilegia  quas  ad  ilium  gradum  attinent  dedimus  et  ooa- 
oesaimua. 

In  quorem  fidem,  has  literaa  signo  magno  uniyeraitatiB  literarise  noatrse  oommu- 
niri  juaaimua,  hoc  decimaquarto'die  mensis  Odoberis  annoque  Domini  noatri  millosimo 
ootingenteaimo  iepkiogeaimo  wmo. 


.  f    Betoetie  Medloal  Oollec«     ) 

oKAL  :  <  and  AmarlMa  nnlTafaliy,  > 

(        PhlUdtlphiA,  18M.         j 


A.  P.  B188ELL,  LL.  D. 
Jambs  Bobinsok. 


John  Buohanak,  U.  D. 
John  J.  Fulmbb,  M.  D. 

BOBBBT  DbBkUST,  M.  D. 

Richard  Forbes,  M.  D. 
Charlbs  G.  Pole,  IC.  D. 
G.  H.  Kbhitroth,  U.  D. 
James  Ooohrav,  1L  D. 
J.  E.  Bowers,  K.  D. 


The  Notary's  Certutcatb. 

I,  Philip  A.  Gregar,  a  notary  public  for  the  Gommon wealth  of  PennsjlTania 
residing  in  the  Gitj  of  Philadelphia,  do  hereby  oeriify,  that  the  diploma,  hereto 
annexed,  from  the  "American  Uuiyersity  of  Philadelphia/'  is  the  reg^ar diploma  of 
that  institution ;  that  the  uniyerslty  is  a  regularly  incorporated  institution  in  good 
standing,  and  that  the  signatures  on  said  diploma  are  genume,  and  were  acknowl- 
edged before  me  in  due  form  of  law. 

Witneea  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  fourteenth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1879. 


fSBAL.] 


PHILIP  A-  GEEGAR, 

Notary  PuhUc 


GEBnnOATB  OF  THE  PROTHOVOTARY. 

State  of  Pehmsylvahia,  )  ^ 
Oounty  of  PhUadOphia,    f^" 

I,  William  B.  ICann,  prothonotary  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the  Gounty  of 
Philadelphia,  do  hereby  certify,  that  Philip  A.  Gregar,  esquire,  by  whom  the  annexed 
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WHAT  IS  LIGHT? 

By  Peof.  J.  MILTON  SANDERS* 
"  Ood  Mtd,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

Those  persons  who  take  a  subjective  view  of  the  above  beautiful 
sentence,  regard  it  as  one  of  those  highly  wrought  expressions  of 
truth,  embod3ring  along  with  it  a  practical  image  of  the  most 
subUme  nature.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  how  much  more  sublime 
must  the  expression  appear  to  those  who  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
subjective  image,  relating  to  the  deep,  internal  emotions  of  the 
heart  I 

When  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  gradually  unfold  them- 
selves, developing,  from  age  to  age,  the  wondrous  intricacy  of  its 
nature,  and  revealing  slowly  the  hidden  powers  which  at  one  time 
were  not  suspected  to  be  inherent  in  it,  then  may  we  pronounce 
the  assertion  with  confidence,  that  this  age  is  one  highly  favored 
of  God.  The  barbarism  of  the  past,  with  its  long  train  of  errors 
and  persecutions,  has  been  usurped  by  one  wherein  light  beams 
with  a  bright  and  silvery  efiEulgence. 

The  broad  field  of  science  is  being  explored  upon  all  sides.  The 
geologist  is  delving,  with  indefatigable  toil,  into  the  secret  crypts 
of  the  earth,  and  tearing  from  their  lurking  places  the  bright 
record  of  its  history  and  its  age.  The  chemist,  with  patient  research, 
is  probing  into  the  various  combinations  which  form  all  mineral 
and  organic  substances,  and  with  a  success  which  has  even  aston- 
ished himself,  has  elicited  that  which,  for  the  first  time,  has  given 
us  an  idea  of  the  very  refined  chemical  processes  which  ensue  within 
the  delicate  cells  of  plants  and  animal  organisms.  The  astronomer, 
with  his  newly  invented  glasses  and  delicately  arranged  apparatus, 
is  penetrating  into  the  vast  abyss  of  space,  and  detecting  cognate 
groups  of  suns,  involving  millions  of  millions  of  earths  of  which 
the  most  sanguine  imagination  ever  conceived  With  the  great 
six  inch  eye  of  his  latest  construction,  he  has  penetrated  into  space 
so  far,  that  to  calculate  the  visual  angle  of  this  mighty  optic, 

*  Proyious  to  the  death  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  M.  Sanders,  Professor  of  Chemistiy 
m  the  Edeotic  Medioal  College  of  New  York,  which  occurred  at  San  Domingo,  Jan., 
1880,  he  bad  prepared  several  articles  for  the  "  Medical  Eclectic,"  both  original  and 
selected,  which  wlU  appear  hereafter. — Eds. 
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involves  not  miles,  but  the  velocity  of  light ;  and  his  computations 
of  distance  now  require  that  they  shall  implicate  its  rapid  flight  in 
the  measurement  of  distance,  and  not  that  of  leaguea  Afar  oflE, 
in  the  silent  regions  of  space,  he  now  beholds  millions  of  suns 
blazing  brightly  in  their  orbits ;  while  the  dim  nebulosities  in  the 
further  depths  indicate  that  other  galaxies  exist  there,  even  more 
stupendous  in  their  numbers  than  those  which  are  nearer  to  us. 
Thus  his  great  six  foot  glass  eye  has  revealed  to  us  the  amazing 
fact,  that  space  really  includes  the  Infinite,  and  that  through  its 
illimitable  fields  are  studded  vast  companies  of  suns,  each  the 
reservoir  of  immense  volumes  of  light  Each  improvement  of  his 
glasses  only  reveals  the  greater  magnitude  of  God's  creation,  and 
fisurly  stuns  the  mind  with  the  illimitability  and  grandeur  of  his 
works. 

"We  find  that  the  inter-planetary  space  is  pervaded  at  all  times 
with  innumerable  rays  of  light,  traversing  it  in  all  directions.  The 
rays  which  have  appeared  upon  this  earth  of  ours  may  be  still 
traversing  th^  great  void.  Perhaps  even  now,  those  rays  which 
defined  the  scenes  of  antiquity,  are  being  revealed  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  some  astronomer  situated  on  one  of  the  farther  stars.  Per- 
haps even  now  he  gazes,  with  seraph  wonder,  upon  the  solemn 
scene  of  the  crucifixion,  as  the  rays  of  light,  launched  into  space  at 
that  time,  have  just  arrived  within  the  penetrating  power  of  his 
telescope.  Or,  perhaps,  at  this  instant  he  inspects  with  wonder  the 
struggle  at  Marathon,  or  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum. 

But  let  us  step  aside  from  these  vague  speculations,  and  r^ard 
light  as  an  entity  whose  presence  can  be  revealed  and  studied  as 
certainly  and  rigidly  as  any  ponderable  substance  on  this  globe. 

Whether  light  can  be  viewed  as  corpuscles  emanating  from  a 
body  undergoing  chemical  change — or  whether  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  oscillations  of  a  very  ether  toward  the  luminif  erous — ^we  leave 
altogether  to  the  reader.  Many  physicists  have  their  ideas  regard- 
ing the  emanations  from  a  luminous  body,  and  are  capable  of 
adducing  strong  proofs  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  light 
— one  class  contending  that  it  is  composed  of  material  particles, 
while  the  other,  with  equally  as  much  erudition,  present  proo&  of 
its  oscillatory  nature.    Whichever  theory  may  be  true,  it  is  certain 
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that  we  had  at  length  revealed  to  us  several  of  the  laws  which 
govern  this  wondrous  emanation*  With  the  acumen  and  inde- 
fatigabilitj  that  characterize  the  investigators  of  this  age,  philoso- 
phers have  studied  light  in  all  of  its  various  relations  to  matter. 
They  have  tortured  it  through  prisms  of  various  shapes  and  con- 
structions, and  through  lenses  of  all  sphericities,  and  composed  of 
various  substances,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  light,  like  heat,  is  subject  to  certain  undeviating 
laws,  and  present  indubitable  proof  that,  whether  corpuscles  or 
oscillations,  it  is  a  creature  of  earthly  nature,  and  subject  to  physi- 
<5al  laws.  Although  we  have  spoken  of  light  as  a  creature  of 
earthly  nature,  still  it '  presents  some  indications  of  its  celestial 
origin.  The  light  which  traverses,  untrammelled,  the  fields  of 
space,  is  not  of  the  same  nature  there  as  it  is  after  having  come  in 
-contact  with  earth.  Like  all  pure  things,  after  having  come  into 
contact  with  vitiated  matter,  light  loses  a  part  of  its  purity,  a  part 
of  its  celestial  nature,  and  becomes  earthified.  The  light  which  has 
touched  earth,  and  that  which  flies  through  space,  are  different 
Polarization  reveals  to  us  the  different  natures  of  the  two  species  of 
light  In  the  one  which  has  not  been  contaminated  with  earth,  the 
polariscope  exerts  no  influence.  Its  celestial  nature  is  evident,  for 
its  rays  refuse  to  obey  the  instrument,  and  to  be  flattened  out  into 
contortions  not  in  harmony  with  its  pure  nature.  But  when  once 
its  celestial  rays  have  come  into  contact  with  earth,  then  their  nature 
appears  to  be  changed — ^they  are  susceptible  of  being  polarized — 
they  are  willing,  to  which  they  were  inflexible  when  celestialized — 
in  a  word,  they  have  become  earthified 

It  was  not  until  the  gifted  Newton  came  upon  the  earth  that 
light  was  viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  homogeneous  or  undecom- 
pounded  substance.  But  the  investigations  of  that  philosopher 
elicited  the  fact,  that  the  pure  white  light  of  the  sun  is  really  a 
bundle  of  rays,  each  isolated,  one  of  which  possesses  its  own 
specific  hue;  The  various  colors  which  Newton  attributed  to 
his  white  beam  were  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and 
red.  Later  investigations,  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  others, 
have,  however,  established  the  fact,  that  white  light  consists  of  a 
less  number  of  hues  than  those  specified  by  Newton.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  indigo  was  caused  by  the  overlapping  of  the 
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violet  and  blue,  and  that  the  green  was  the  result  of  the  blending 
of  the  blue  and  yellow ;  while  the  orange  was  the  blending  of  the 
red  and  yellow.  These  results  led  to  the  consideration  that  there 
were  really  fewer  original  colors  than  specified  by  Newton — ^that^ 
in  fact,  there  were  but  three  original  colors,  viz.,  blue,  yellow 
and  red. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the  natural  colors 
of  bodies  are  the  result  of  certain  inherent  properties  which  they 
possess,  of  absorbing  certain  of  these  colored  rays  and  of  emitting 
others.  Thus,  the  absorption  of  all  or  part  of  the  three  rays,  and 
of  their  various  blendings  together  as  they  are  reflected,  are  the 
cause  of  all  the  various  colors  we  see  in  natura  This  theory  was 
generally  received  until  quite  lately,  when  the  idea  of  the  oscillat- 
ing theory  changed  the  opinions  of  many.  Colors  are  now  thought 
to  be  simply  the  result  of  diflEerent  degrees  of  oscillation  in  the 
luminiferous- medium,  each  hue  possessing  its  own  peculiar  length 
of  wave.  It  is  all  theory,  whichever  hypothesis  is  taken ;  but  the 
latter  one,  it  is  believed,  presents  the  greatest  number  of  proofs  in 
its  favor. 

^  Light,  then,  we  perceive,  is  capable  of  analysis.  The  little  beam 
which  flies  from  the  sun  to  this  earth,  at  the  inconceivable  velocity 
of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  each  second  of  time,  is  really 
an  association  of  rays,  each  one  of  which  is  of  a  most  brilliant 
color,  but  so  accurately  gauged  in  quantity  and  quality  that,  when 
all  are  associated  together,  they  present  the  curious  phenomena  of 
white  light. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  light  is  alone  composed  of  the 
coloriferous  rays.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  there  are  asso- 
ciated with  these  rays  several  others  of  a  most  wondrous  and  pecu- 
liar nature. 

Take  the  extremely  sensitive  paper  of  the  photographist,  and 
place  it  under  yellow  or  red  glass,  and,  howsoever  sensitive  that 
paper  may  be  to  common  light,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  paper 
will  remain  for  any  length  of  time  unaltered.  By  this  we  perceive 
that  the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  light  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
rays  which  affect,  in  the  least,  paper  rendered  sensitive  to  common 
light 

Now,  if  we  submit  this  paper  to  the  light  which  passes  through 
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blue  or  violet  ligbt,  we  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  wondrous 
difference  in  the  two  rays,  for  the  paper  is  instantly  blackened 
beneath  the  latter.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  there  are  rays  of 
a  peculiar  nature  that  accompany  violet  and  blue  light,  but  which 
refuse  to  associate  with  red  or  yellow  light.  These  rays  are,  there- 
fore, not  the  luminiferous  nor  the  coloriferous,  but  are  possessed 
of  specific  properties  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  termed 
the  actinic^  and  are  very  important  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
They  may  be  termed  the  stimulating  rays  of  the  bundle ;  for  their 
presence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  growth  and  maturation  of 
all  kinds  of  plants.  Their  presence  is  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  daguerreotype  and  photographic  pictures,  and  to  the  very 
existence  of  all  organisms. 

But  as  the  violet  and  blue  rays  are  favored  by  their  associates, 
who  prefer  their  presence  to  all  others,  so,  likewise,  are  the  red 
and  yellow  rays  accompanied  by  a  band  whose  presence  are 
equally  as  indispensable  as  those  of  the  violet  and  blua  These 
rays  possess  the  specific  properties  of  maturing  fruits  and  fiowers, 
after  the  actinic  ones  have  stimulated  the  plants  themselves  into 
maturity.  It  is  observed  by  all  persons  interested,  either  through 
the  love  of  the  study  of  nature  or  through  motives  of  pecuniary 
interest,  that  the  spring  and  summer  months  present  the  largest 
quantity  of  that  species  of  light  termed  the  actinic.  The  photo- 
grapher is  well  aware  that  his  pictures  can  be  taken  in  half  the 
time  in  the  spring  and  summer  light  required  in  that  of  autumn. 
It  will  be  noticed  by  all  that  the  light  of  autumn  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
hue,  containing  a  superabundance  of  those  rays  whose  office  is  the 
maturation  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  while  the  light  of  spring  and 
summer  contains  those  colorific  rays  whose  associates  are  the 
stimulating  actinic  one& 

Thus,  we  perceive  that  God  has  ordained  the  light  of  the  seasons 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  rays  required  for 
their  vegetation,  and  that  each  month  of  the  year  is  accompanied 
with  its  own  peculiar  set  of  rays  of  light,  graduated  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  nature  and  growth  of  the  vegetation  of  that 
month. 

Here  we  have  one  more  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  nature's 
laws  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  seasons — the  proof  that  every  law 
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in  the  physical  universe  is  delicately  adapted  to  its  specific  pur- 
pose, and  that  each  little  change,  to  us  apparently  the  result  of 
chance,  is  really  that  of  a  purpose,  as  indispensable  to  the  perfect 
working  of  nature's  machinery  as  that  of  day  and  night 

We  should  comprehend  the  truth,  that  nothing  is  done  in  vain ; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  but  that  each  little  disturb- 
ance in  nature  is  really  a  phenomenon,  as  worthy  of  investigation  as 
any  which  strikes  our  imagination  as  gigantic  and  wondrous.  We 
should  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  nothing  can  transpire 
without  a  cause,  and  that  all  these  causes,  and,  consequently,  their 
eflEects,  are  worthy  the  attentive  study  of  the  astutest  philosopher. 
It  is  generally  through  the  minutest,  and  apparently  the  most 
trivial  things,  that  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  those  most  gigantic 
and  important  The  little  seed  which  lies  hidden  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  presents  as  prolific  themes  for  thought  as  the  towering 
oak,  which  waves  its  gigantic  boughs  in  the  air ;  for,  although  a 
minute,  delicate  seed,  still  it  is  the  germ  of  a  mighty  structure,  and 
presents  within  itself  a  class  of  phenomena  which  the  profoundest 
intellects  have  studied  for  years,  and  is  still  not  exhausted. 

Accompanying  light  there  are  likewise  a  set  of  rays  termed  the 
tliermiCj  or  heat  rays.  These  rays  are  not  associated  with  all 
luminous  ones,  although  they  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  those  of 
the  sun.  These  rays,  like  the  others  spoken  of,  do  not  abound  in 
the  same  proportion  throughout  the  year.  We  are  well  aware  that 
philosophers  attribute  the  lessened  heat  of  the  sun  in  winter  to  the 
obliquity  with  which  its  rays  fall  upon  the  earth  in  that  season. 
But  this,  in  our  opinion,  will  not  sufiiciently  account  for  the  great 
discrepancy  in  the  thermic  qualities  of  the  summer  and  winter  sun. 
We  should  attribute  this  great  contrast  in  the  seasons  to  other 
causes,  which  have  the  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  sun's  rays 
its  thermic  ones,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  referable  to  our 
atmosphere.  We  know  that  there  is  light  without  heat,  or  with  so 
small  a  degree  of  it  that  our  most  delicate  instruments  cannot  detect 
its  presence.  Even  Moser^s  thermo-electrometer  will  not  indicate  the 
least  heat  in  phosphorescent  wood,  and  other  such  substances, 
although  it  indicates  with  facility  the  vital  heat  of  insects  and  that 
contained  in  the  moon's  rays. 

The  subject  of  light  is  one  which  is  almost  inexhaustible,  for  its 
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details  would  fill  a  folio  volume  with  truths  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  natura  That  which  is  indispensable  to  all  living 
things — whose  presence  is  life,  and  health,  and  happiness— whose 
absence  is  death  and  chaos — well  merits  the  study  of  all  inquiring 
and  well  organized  intellects.  To  study  the  subject  of  light  is  to 
receive  Itght^  for  so  necessary  has  this  conviction  become  among  men 
that  its  tenn  has  become  proverbial.  To  receive  light  is  now  the  figu- 
rative expression  for  the  inception  of  truth,  and  that  intellect  which 
is  illuminated  is  conceived  to  be  highly  favored  of  God.  Spiritual 
light  is  regarded  as  that  exalted  state  of  the  mind  where  the  mental 
faculties  are  susceptible  of  comprehending  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  as  implanted  in  every  mind  which  is  highly  enough 
favored  to  comprehend  its  supreme  import  Then  let  us  all  study 
and  become  acquainted  with  light,  in  its  physical  and  figurative 
expression ;  for  he  who  studies  it  deepest,  and  comprehends  most 
profoundly  its  import,  is  the  wisest  and  happiest  man. 


<  4  » » 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS. 


MEDICAL   ECLECTICISM. 

The'question  is  often  asked  :  What  is  Medical  Eclecticism  ?  and 
the  public,  both  medical  and  non-medical,  are  often  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  it  Interested  parties  often  forget  what  is  due  to  honesty 
and  justice,  and  endeavor  to  mislead  the  public  mind.  They,  in- 
stead of  informing  the  people  in  regard  to  its  principles,  fly  to  the 
last  resource  of  ignorance,  and  ridicule  it  They  will  also  utter 
misrepresentations,  and  frighten  the  community  with  woful  accounts 
of  cayenne  pepper  and  steam. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  we  are  ready  to  prove  that  the  Eclectic 
practice  is  based  upon  scientific  principles,  and  that  its  materia 
medica  presents  more  resources  than  the  accumulated  lore  of  the 
^'  old  school." 

Eclecticism  differs  from  allopathy,  not  only  in  the  rejection  of 
these  deleterious  agents  which  are  the  main  dependence  of  the 
latter,  but  also  in  those  principles  which  guide  the  practice.  We 
claim  for  Eclecticism  a  practice  in  strict  accordance  with  the  dec- 
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larations  of  science  as  laid  down  by  the  most  eminent  authorities, 
while  we  deny  that  the  "  regulars  "  have  any  principles,  or  if  they 
pretend  to  have,  we  assert  that  they  are  fallacious  and  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  strict  scientific  investigation. 

Eclecticism  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  nature  is  the  true 
physician,  and  that  the  proper,  rational  and  true  method  of  ^practice 
is  to  observe  her  eflEorts  and  assist  her.  This  is  to  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  relieve  the  patient  without  deteriorating  his  con- 
stitution. This  must  be  done  by  giving  those  medicines  which  are 
either  natural  to  the  system,  and  thus  capable  of  being  incorpo- 
rated into  the  tissues,  or  such  as  are  easily  eliminated,  and  therefore,, 
cannot  produce  t^ose  irritant  effects  which  must  result  from  a  re- 
tention of  a  foreign  substance  in  the  economy. 

While  Eclecticism  hails  with  pleasure  all  rational  scientific  im- 
provements in  medicine,  she  cannot  and  will  not  coincide  with  that 
absurd  fallacy  which  makes  a  reduction  of  vitality  the  main  ele* 
ment  of  its  practice — a  principle  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  "  has  led  to  a  system  of  San- 
gradoism  which  has  numbered  moVe  victims  than  the  sword.'* 

Neither  will  she  consent  to  the  administration  of  a  certain  class 
of  remedies^  so  called,  which  produce  results  worse  than  the  disease 
they  were  intended  to  cura 

That  the  mercurial  and  arsenical  preparations  will  change  various 
morbid  actions  going  on  in  the  animal  economy,  we  are  fully 
aware ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
these  substances  are  with  difficulty  eliminated,  and  are  deposited 
in  the  tissues,  thus  producing  an  irritant  effect,  and  giving  rise  to 
all  the  symptoms  of  mercurial  and  arsenical  disease.  Surely,  all 
thinking  and  intelligent  people  must  condemn  a  practice  which 
would  drive  a  transient  poison  out  of  the  system  by  introducing 
one  of  a  permanent  character,  which,  in  its  results,  is  infinitely 
more  deleteriou&  That  these  preparations  act  in  this  manner,  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  used  them  most  extensively,  and  who 
have  observed  them  most  closely,  all  concur  in  showing.  And  we 
find  that  the  best  and  highest  authorities  in  the  allopathic  ranks 
even  deny  that  their  administration  is  based  upon  any  scientifio 
principle,  or  even  upon  a  deduction  drawn  from  the  result  of 
experience. 
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Speaking  of  mercUry,  Prof.  Harrison  says,  '*  It  is  a  most  power- 
ful depressor  of  the  energies  of  life ;"  and  we  presume  that  it  is  on 
tlds  account  that  it  is  administered.  We  remember  well,  when  a 
student  under  the  allopathic  regime,  our  preceptor  giving  large 
doses  of  calomel,  which  he  would  justify  to  us  on  the  plea  of  de- 
stroying the  craasamentum  of  the  blood.  "  Destroy  the  crassamen- 
turn  of  the  blood,"  he  would  say,  when  called  to  any  case  of  in- 
flammation, and  in  would  go  the  calomel. 

If  we  examine  into  the  foundation  of  this  idea  which  governs 
our  old  school  friends,  we  find  it "  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision.'^ 
Andral,  the  renowned  French  pathologist,  says,  '*Nor  do  1  find 
that  this  dissolving  influence  upon  the  blood  claimed  for  mercury 
lias  ever  been  demonstrated  in  any  alleged  case  by  a  vigorous  ex- 
junination  of  that  fluid.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  opinion  rests 
chiefly  on  s^  fancied  analogy  between  the  effects  of  mercury  and  those 
of  scurvy  upon  the  mouth." 

Again,  M.  Bonnett,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  joints,  says  : 
"  There  is  no  accurate  work  which  establishes  the  nature  of  the 
influence  of  these  medicines.  In  the  country  where  they  are  used 
they  are  sanctioned  by  tradition,  but  by  no  experience  which  has 
<3onfirmed  their  effects  in  a  vigorous  manner."  Again,  Dr.  Holmes 
CJoote,  commenting  on  this  paragraph  says :  "  Perhaps  we  may  in  a 
degree  merit  the  reproof  of  a  too  careless  veneration  for  tradition 
in  the  employment  of  this  active  remedy.  We  do  not  use  it  upon 
sufficiently  fixed  principles,  and  it  might  be  a  doubt  whether  it  had 
occasioned  more  good  or  harm." 

From  this  we  presume  that  the  administration  of  this  "old 
school  Samson  "  is  based  upon — what  ?  A  "  fancied  analogy  "  or 
a  "careless  veneration  for  tradition,"  Who,  in  their  senses,  would 
risk  their  lives  upon  a  "  fancied  analogy,"  or  a  "  careless  veneration 
for  tradition  ?"  It  reminds  us  much  of  the  Indian  being  under 
a  board  while  weights  were  placed  on  the  top  of  it  to  squeeze  the 
devil  out  of  him  while  he  was  shaking  with  the  agua  Tradition 
taught  the  Indian  this,  and  the  result  was,  that  not  only  the  evil 
spirit,  but  the  life  was  squeezed  out  of  the  poor  sufferer. 

Yet  in  this  enlightened  day,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  this 
<^lass  of  physicians  tamper  with  life  without  any  principle  to  guide 
them,   save  the  same  "fancied  analogy,"  and  brand  with  the 
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epithet  of  quacks,  those  who  may  difEer  with  them  in  opinion,  and 
who  may  not  have  this  same  "  careless  veneration  for  tradition  " 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  their  mental  imbecility  ? 

Another  important  point  in  which  we  claim  Eclecticism  differs 
from  allopathy,  is,  that  she  eschews  the  crude  notion  that  diseases 
must  run  a  certain  course.  Fevers,  for  instance,  which  the  "  regu- 
lars "  say  cannot  be  broken,  she  assei;;ts  can  be  broken  and  cut 
short ;  and  by  so  doing  she  throws  aside  that "  expectant  treatment, 
which,  under  the  garb  of  science,  would  confine  the  patient  for 
weeks  to  the  sick  bed,  making  a  heavy  inroad  both  on  his  constitu- 
tion and  his  purse. 

lODIZBD     PHBNOL  —  "  BATTEY'S     FORMULA  "  —  IN     ECZEMA 

MARGINATUM. 

Bt  W.  J.  H.  BELLAMY,  M.  D.,  WaiONGTOH,  N.  C. 

5    lodinii  cryst,  5  ss.*^ 
Ac  carbolic  cryst,  5  j« 
Mix  and  combine  the  two  by  gentle  heat 

The  above  formula  of  the  renowned  Battey,  of  Bome,  Q-a,,  pro- 
vides  a  combination  which  has  probably  given  more  satisfaction  to 
the  gynecologist  in  uterine  therapeutics  than  any  agent  that  has 
been  suggested  for  many  years  past  It  is  not  alone  useful  for 
such  affections  as  concerns  the  specialist  alluded  to,  but  I  am 
prepared,  by  quite  an  extensive  experience  with  its  use,  to  say  it 
has  given  me  more  satisfaction  in  the  management  of  those  in- 
tractable forms  of  skin  disease  characterized  by  intolerable  itching, 
than  any  of  the  much  vaunted  parasiticides  so  much  in  use  by  the 
dermatologists  of  the  present  day.  Most  particularly  in  that  dis- 
ease, the  pathology  of  which  is  now  well  understood,  viz.,  eczema 
marginatum^  and  which,  for  such  a  long  time,  has  almost  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  country  practitioner,  is  this  agent  most  useful.  In 
most  cases  of  "skin  disease,"  when  the  diagnosis  is  not  clear,  but 
where  itching  is  the  prominent  symptom,  and  when  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  presence  of  some  parasite,  it  is  a  most  useful 
remedy.  It  allays  itching — it  relieves  pain.  The  anaesthetic  prop- 
erty of  the  carbolic  acid  prevents  the  agents  from  giving  much 
more  than  momentary  pain. 
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My  rule  has  been  at  first  to  dilute  it  with  glycerine,  equal  parts, 
making  the  application  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  touching  every 
point  of  irritation  thoroughly  by  means  of  an  ordinary  camel's  hair 
pencil,  or  glass  rod  (brush).     It  may  be  used  according  to  the  sen- 
sibility and  idiosyncrasy  of  each  case,  diluted,  or  of  full  strength. 
When  used,  as  I  have  used  it  often,  of  full  strength,  it  causes  only 
an  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis,  no  ulceration  or  destruction  of  any 
great  amount  of  tissue  in  any  case,  and  no  pain  or  annoyance  to 
the  patient,  the  relief  of  the  itching  or  presence  of  the  distressing 
malady  producing  so  much  satisfaction.    It  may  be  remarked,  that 
in  sulphurous  acid  we  have  an  agent  as  potent,  but  how  long  can 
we  keep  sulphurous  acid  as  such  ?    How  often  can  we  get  sulphur- 
ous acid  when  prescribed  ?     Were  we  at  the  door  of  a  "  Squibbs  " 
with  each  patient,  and  had  we  the  laboratory  and  conveniences  of 
the  expert  and  proficient  chemist,  and  were  qualified  to  make  our 
own  acid  as  we  needed  it,  then  probably  we  would  need  no  addition 
to  our  therapeutics  in  the  management  of  such  skin  diseases  as 
these  we  are  considering.     In  almost  every  case  where  I  have  re- 
sorted to  the  phenol  prescription  above,  the  patient  has  been  a  suf- 
ferer for  many  years,  and  has  gone  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
profession. — North  Carolina  Medical  Journal^  December^  1879. 


CUB  MUNCHAUSEN  DEPARTMENT, 

Among  the  productions  from  the  pen  of  this  wonderful  writer, 
in  the  periodicals  of  the  present  times,  is  the  following : 

Bemarkahle  Surgery, — The  surgical  feat  of  replacing  lost  teeth, 
scalps,  and  other  portions  of  the  human  organism,  must  pale  before 
a  recent  achievement  in  Indiana.  A  rising  young  lawyer,  out 
hunting,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  part  of  his  skull  and 
some  brains  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun.  A  plate  of 
mica  was  set  into  his  skull,  but  somehow  he  didn't  feel  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  his  brain,  and  so  the  doctors  kUled  a  horse,  and  a 
piece  of  its  brain  was  dropped  into  the  youth's  cranial  aperture. 
The  patient  was  kept  quiet  while  the  process  of  assimilation  went 
on,  a  silver  plate  was  substituted  for  the  mica,  and  he  went  forth 
again  to  take  up  his  profession.  But  several  marked  changes  have 
occurred.     He  can  do  better  thinking,  and  seems  to  have  more 
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"  horse  sense,"  while  he  has  lately  taken  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
French.  This  latter  fact  is  explained  by  the  doctors  on  the  ground 
that  the  slain  horse  was  of  Norman  breed.  Altogether,  the  case  is 
a  remarkable  one,  whether  considered  as  a  psychologic  fact  or  a 
newspaper  invention. 


TREATMENT  OF  AN   ERECTILE  TUMOR   BY  THE   INJECTION  OF 

CHLORAL. 

In  a  case  of  rapidly  extending  erectile  tumor,  situated  in  the 
naso-palpebral  region,  Dr.  Antonio  Pupi  {La  France  Medicaie,  No. 
88),  after  failing  to  arrest  the  disease  by  other  methods,  succeeded 
in  curing  it  by  injecting  chloral  into  the  base  of  the  tumor.  He 
was  led  to  try  this  method  from  the  fact  that  chloral  is  not  only  a 
haemostatic  and  cicatrisant,  but  that  it  also  has  the  power  of  coagu- 
lating recently  drawn  blood,  the  coagulum  so  formed  being  insolu- 
ble. Three  injections  were  made,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  being  one  to  ten  of  distilled  water.  Each 
injection  was  followed  by  tumefaction,  which,  however,  was  pain- 
less, and  lasted  only  four  or  five  days.  The  cure  was  so  complete, 
that  the  traces  of  the  tumor  could  be  detected  only  by  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  case. — London  Medical  Record 


SANITARY  WORK   IN    LANSING,   MICHIGAN. 

An  extract  from  the  message  of  William  Van  Buren,  mayor,  to 
the  common  council.  May  8,  1880.  Also,  a  list  of  the  secretaries 
of  State  boards  of  health  in  the  United  States.  Printed  for  Jno. 
EL  Allen,  of  the  office  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lansing : 

A  knowledge  of  what  diseases  are  most  prevalent  in  a  city  would 
afford  indications  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  most  needed  to  be 
done  by  the  board  of  health  in  that  city.  For  the  last  three  or 
four  years  the  State  board  of  health  has  received  from  many  locali- 
ties in  Michigan  weekly  reports  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases. 
The  reports  for  Lansing  have  been  by  Dra  Marshall  and  Hall,  by 
Dr.  Wellings,  who  is  the  present  health  officer,  and  for  short  periods 
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of  time  by  others.  Those  covering  any  considerable  period  of 
time  hjve  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  learn  what  diseases  cause 
the  most  sickness  in  this  city.  Dr.  Marshairs  reports  relate  more 
particularly  to  North  Lansing  and  to  territory  adjoining  that  part 
of  the  city.  Dr.  Hull's  are  also  believed  to  include  some  sickness 
outside  the  city.  Dr.  Wellings'  reports,  as  health  officer  for  the 
city,  are  not  supposed  to  include  sickness  outside  of  the  city. 

As  indicated  by  these  reports,  the  diseases  which  cause  the  most 
sickness  (and  more  than  the  average  sickness  here)  seem  to  be, 
arranging  them  in  order,  those  from  which  there  is  the  most  sick- 
ness first,  as  follows : 

By  Dr.  Marshall's  reports  for  1877 — Intermittent  fever,  consump- 
tion, bronchitis,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  whooping  cough,  typhoid 
fever,  diarrhoea. 

By  Dr.  Marshall's  reports  for  1878 — ^Intermittent  fever,  con- 
sumption, bronchitis,  rheumatism,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  remit- 
tent fever,  diarrhoea. 

By  Dr.  Marshall's  reports  for  1879 — Intermittent  fever,  con- 
sumption, diphtheria,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  diar- 
rhoea, tonsillitis. 

By  Dr.  Hull's  reports  for  eleven  months,  1877 — Remittent  fever, 
intermittent  fever,  rheumatism,  typho-malarial  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  bronchitis. 

By  Dr.  Wellings'  reports  for  the  last  eight  months  in  1879 — 
Intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever,  rheumatism,  consumption, 
bronchitis,  neuralgia,  diphtheria,  diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever. 

The  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever^  remittent  fever,  rheuma- 
tism and  consumption,  point  to  the  need  of  better  drainage.  From 
one  or  two  communicable  diseases  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
sickness  than  from  the  so-called  filth  diseases.  This  is  especially 
true  if  diphtheria  be  considered  as  a  communicable  disease,  as  it  is 
known  to  be,  and  as  not  necessarily  a  filth  disease,  of  which  the 
evidence  is  not  yet  conclusive.  Of  all  diseases,  perhaps  the  evi- 
dence of  causation  by  filth  is  strongest  as  regards  diarrhoea ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  the  foregoing  lists,  diarrhoea  is  not  nearly  the 
first  in  consequence  in  this  city,  but,  in  each  year,  is  down  near 
the  end  of  the  lists  of  diseases  above  the  averaga    Diarrhoea,  how- 
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ever,  is  still  above  the  average  of  all  diseases,  and  the  reports  show 
that  in  July  and  August  it  causes  much  sickness.  This  should 
emphasize  the  call  upon  the  board  of  health,  and  upon  citizens,  to 
"  clean  up,"  and  to  do  it  before  the  warm  weather  comes.  But  the 
reports  show  that  there  is  work  for  this  city  which  is  even  more 
important  than  cleaning  up,  and  that  is  to  guard  against  the  spread 
of  communicable  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
In  order  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  such  a  disease,  the  first 
essential  is  to  know  in  what  house  such  a  disease  exists,  and  to 
supply  this  information  the  general  laws  of  the  State  require  phy- 
sicians and  citizens  to  give  to  the  local  board  of  health  immediate 
notice  of  communicable  diseases.  Sanitarians  now  class  the  com- 
municable diseases  among  the  preventable  diseases,  and,  because 
of  its  authority  and  power,  the  local  board  of  health  is  justly  held 
responsible  for  any  preventable  sickness  or  deaths  from  these 
causes  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Any  legislation  or  action  which  will  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
municable diseases  ought,  therefore,  to  be  upheld  and  encouraged 
by  the  common  council,  the  city  board  of  health,  and  the  people. 

Secretaries  of  State  Boards  of  Health. — Alabama.* — 1\  A-  Means, 
M.  D.,  Montgomery ;  California. — F.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  Sacramento ; 
Colorado. — F.  J.  Bancroft,  M.  D.,  Denver ;  Connecticut — C.  W. 
Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  Hartford;  Delaware. — Wm.  Marshall,  M.  D., 
Milford ;  Georgia. — V.  H.  Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  Atlanta ;  Illinois. — 
John  H.  Eauch,  M.  D.,  Springfield  or  Chicago ;  Iowa. — f  ^  Ken- 
tucky.— N.  J:  Sawyier,  M.  D.,  Frankfort ;  Louisiana. — S.  S.  Her- 
rick,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans ;  Maryland. — C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.  D., 
Baltimore  ;  Massachus©tt& — Chas.  F.  Folsom,  M.  D.,  Boston ; 
Michigan. — Henry  B.  Baker,  M.  D.,-  Lansing;  Minnesota. — Chas. 
N.  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  Red  Wing ;  Mississippi. — Wirt  Johnston,  M.  D., 
Jackson ;  New  Jersey. — Ezra  M.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Metuchen ;  New 
York. — ^t;  North  Carolina. — Thos.  F.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Wilmington; 
Rhode  Island. — Chas.  H.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  Providence ;  South  Caro- 
lina.*— Henry  D.  Fraser,  M.  D.,  Charleston ;  Tennessee. — W.  M. 
Clark,  M.  D.,  Nashville;  Virginia. — L  Sl  Joynes,  M.  D.,  Rich- 
mond ;  Wisconsin. — J.  T.  Reeve,  M.  D.,  Appleton. 

*  The  State  Medical  Association  is  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
f  Not  yet  organized. 
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AN  ACT  PROTECTING  LUNATICS. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  hospitals,  asylums  and  other  places  where 
the  insane  are  confined,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  assembly  at  Albany  by  Mr.  Hayes,  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  reported 
favorably  from  said  committee  and  committed  to  the  committee  of 
the  whola  By  it  the  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  six  suitable  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Two  of  these  shall  be  physicians  of  experience  who  have 
^made  a  special  study  of  insanity,  two  lawyers  and  two  neither  phy- 
sicians nor  lawyers.  None  of  these  shall  be  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  any  lunatic  asylum,  public  or  private,  and  all  of 
them  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  system, 
practice  and  condition  of  the  hospitals,  asylums  and  other  places 
in  this  State  where  insane  persons  are  confined.  They  are  em- 
powered to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  to  take  testimony,  to 
make  report  of  their  doings  to  the  governor  for  transmittal  to  the 
legislature,  within  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  such  recommendations  as  may  seem  proper  for  the  future 
management  of  asylums.  The  act  provides  that  all  persons 
obstructing  the  commission  in  its  duties,  or  refusing  to  testify  or 
attend  when  duly  subpoenaed,  shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  passage  of  such  an  act  as  this  is  emi- 
nently desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  numerous  lunatics  who, 
at  the  present  moment,  are  liable  to  become  the  victirais  of  igno- 
rant superintendents  and  cruel  and  brutal  keepers.  The  outrages 
which  have  occurred  at  insane  asylums  during  the  past  year,  more 
eloquently  plead  the  cause  than  any  words  of  ours  could  do. — 
Telegram,  April  19. 

A    NOVEL     METHOD     OF     REDUCING     DISLOCATION     OP     THE 

SHOULDER. 

I  placed  the  patient  in  a  chair.  I  then  put  my  right  foot  (the 
injury,  be  it  observed,  being  on  the  hfl  side  of  the  patient)  on  the 
edge  of  the  chair,  and  drew  the  patient's  forearm  under  my  leg. 
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I  placed  the  wife  (the  only  person  available  for  my  purpose)  be- 
'  'hind  the  chair,  and  with  both  her  hands  over  the  patient's  right 
shoulder,  desired  her  to  grasp  his  wrist  firmly.  I  then  held  the 
head  of  the  humerus  with  both  hands,  the  thumb  of  each  hand 
pressing  against  the  point  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula, 
thus  forming  a  fulcrum  to  a  lever  in  the  axilla ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  fixing  the  scapula  from  following  the  humerus  in  the  act  of 
extension,  a  consideration  on  which  the  merits  (if  any  belong  to  it) 
principally  depend.  By  dropping  my  foot  off  the  chair  and 
pressing  the  arm  downwards  with  my  leg,  the  head  of  the  bone 
slipped  into  the  glenoid  cavity  with  the  usual  click,  and  with 
unusual  ease. — J,  Jones^  St,  Qeorge^a  Hospital  Beporta, 


OUB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — ^WHAT  IT  COST  TO    EDUCATE   THE   BBIGHT 
BOYS  AND  GIBLS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE  FROM  1850  TO  1879. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Neil  Gilmour,  re- 
ports that  over  1,030,000  New  York  boys  and  girls  attended  the 
public  schools  last  year.  Their  teachers  were  paid  $7,600,392. 
The  average  salary  paid  was  $374.46.  City  teachers  get  on  an 
average  $682.28,  and  other  teachers,  $239.26. 

There  are  11,280  school  districts  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
11,824  school  houses,  classified  as  follows :  Log,  84 ;  frame,  10,021 ; 
brick,  1,292  ;  and  stone,  417. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  our  public  schools, 
since  1850  to  the  present  time,  is  shown  in  this  table. 


I860 $1,607,684  85 

1851 1,884,826  16 

1852 2,249,814  02 

1853 2,469,248  52 

1854 2,666,609  36 

1856 3,544,587  62 

1856 3,323,049  98 

1867 3,792,948  79 

1858 2,600,000  00 

1859 3,664,617  57 

I860 3,744,246  95 

1861 3,841.270  81 

1862 3,955,664  33 

1863 3,859,159  21 

1864 4,549,870  66 

1865 6,735,460  24 


1866 $6,632,935  94 

1867 7,683,201  22 

1868 9,040,942  02 

1869 9,886,786  29 

1870 9,905,514  22 

1871 9,607,903  81 

1872 10,416,588  00 

1873 10,946,007  21 

1874 11,088,981  70 

1875 11,469,353  43 

1876 11,439,038  71 

1877 10,976,234  46 

1878 10,626,505  69 

1879 10,348,918  08 

Total $193,447,969  91 


On  the  Indian  reservations  the  total   number  of  children  of 
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school  age  is  1,620,  of  whom  1,262  attended  school  some  portion  of 
the  year. 

The  common  school  system  was  established  in  1812.  In  1816| 
the  superintendent  reported  2,766  school  districts  in  the  State,  with 
an-aggregate  attendance  of  140,000  pupils.  In  1889  the  number 
of  school  districts  had  increased  to  10,688,  and  the  aggregate 
attendance  to  629,000:  but  the  population  of  the  State  had  in- 
creased to  two  and  a  half  milliona  In  those  years  school  age  was 
from  6  to  16  years,  and  the  legal  school  year  was  three  months. 
The  school  age  now  is  from  6  to  21  years,  and  the  legal  school 
year  is  twenty-eight  weeks.  The  United  States  census  of  1876 
shows  that  there  were  then  163,600  New  Yorkers  over  10  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  DOCTOR. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Herald :  The  interest  the  professors  of  the 
healing  art  are  taking  in  having  nobody  doctor  us  who  does  not 
know  how,  is  truly  good.  I  wish  the  plumbers,  and  the  masons, 
and  the  hod  carriers,  and  the  horse  shoers,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
working  classes,  would  do  the  same  thing.  Let  each  class  have  a 
board  of  State  examiners,  .so  that  nobody  shall  be  allowed  to  work 
at  what  he  does  not  understand.  Only  think  how  much  precious 
crockery  would  be  be  saved  from  everlasting  smash  if  we  had  a 
board  of  State  examiners  for  servant  girls  I  There  is  nothing  like 
having  a  paternal  government,  with  plenty  of  State  officers  to 
supervise  and  look  after  everything.  A  government  officer  is 
always  eagle  eyed,  pure,  noble  and  disinterested.  He  always  over- 
looks and  never  underlooks — no,  never,  or  hardly  ever.  His 
salary  is  nothing  compared  with  the  good  he  does.  And  then,  by 
the  multiplication  of  offices,  shall  we  not  hasten  on  that  blessed 
millennium  when  we  shall  all  hold  office,  and  there  shall  be  "  no 
more  see"— or  seeking  of  office?  The  modesty  of  the  various 
medical  schools,  who  seek  a  law  by  which  all  incompetent  persons 
shall  be  dammed  out  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  is  as  refreshing 
as  their  wisdom  is  sublime^  and  their  benevolence  godlike. 
In  October,  1846,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  dis- 
cussed and  demonstrated,  in,  the  Massachusetts  Gteneral  Hospi- 
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tal,  the  fact,  "  that  the  inhaling  of  ether  causes  insensibility  to 
pain."  Did  the  society  disgrace  itself  by  giving  any  credit  to  the 
"  quack  "  who  suggested  the  experiment,  and  had  himself  tried  it 
a  little  eariier  ?  By  no  means.  History  records  nothing  of  the 
sort  On  the  contrary,  it  is  recorded  in  granite,  in  the  Boston 
public  garden,  exactly  who  made  the  discovery,  in  the  following 
words  :  "  This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  which  is 
wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working."  Unless  the  medi- 
cal schools  which  unite  to  ask  a  State  board  of  examiners  reckon 
themselves  as  the  Lord's  hosts,  they  modestly  disclaim  any  share 
in  the  great  discovery  which  so  excited  the  gratitude  and  hope  of  our 
good  fellow  citizen,  Thomas  Lee,  that  he  inscribed,  from  the  Apoc- 
alypse, on  one  side  of  his  magnificent  monumental  gift,  the  words  : 
"  Neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain." — Bev.  This  extreme 
modesty  of  highly  educated,  scientific,  collie  bred  and  diploma- 
tized people  is  good ;  but  would  a  little  more  recognition  of  the 
benefits  which  have  come,  or  may  come,  to  the  world  from  the 
Lord,  through  his  larger  hosts  of  the  unlicensed,  do  much  hurt  ? 

The  prayer  of  all  corporations  and  privileged  classes  always  is, 
"Lead  us  not  into  competition."  But  why  should  they  not  pray 
to  God,  rather  than  to  the  State  legislature  ?  The  questions  the 
people  have  to  ask  these  medical  scientiBts  are : 

If  your  prayer  should  prove  a  suooess, 
Will  you  prey  on  the  people  the  lees  T 
Small  doubt  about  your  skill ; 
But  how  about  your  bill  ? 

—Herald^  Boston,  March  4, 1880. 

A  Bread  Pillar 


PBISON  HORRORS  IN  KENTUCKY — CONVICTS  SLAUGHTERED  BY  FOUL 

AIR  AND   UNWHOLESOME  FOOD. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  20,  1880. — A  despatch  from  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, gives  the  report  of  the  prison  sanitary  committee  made 
yesterday  to  the  Kentucky  legislature,  on  the  condition  of  the 
Penitentiary.  It  describes  a  deplorable  state  of  afiEairs.  The 
committee  says  that  there  are  eight  convicts  confined  there  who 
cannot  live  longer  than  a  few  months.  There  are  at  least  fifty 
others,  some  of  whom  are  confined  to  their  beds,  who,  in  all  prob- 
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ability,  cannot  live  longer  than  the  latter  part  of  next  spring,  and 
about  200  others  who  are  in  a  state  of  debility  and  weakness 
practically  unfitting  them  for  duty  or  work.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
victs do  not  present  a  healthy  appearance,  and  seem  affected  by  the 
injurious  influences  which  have  prostrated  the  others.  The  causes 
of  this  state  of  a&irs  are  found  by  the  committee  to  be  numerous. 
The  penitentiary  grounds  are  badly  drained,  and  the  sewerage  is 
so  defective  that  in  damp  weather  water  stands  in  portions  of  the 
inclosure,  from  which  arises  a  malaria  rendering  the  air  impure. 
The  yards,  cells  and  workshops  are  overcrowded,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  filth  and  general  lack  of  cleanliness  within  the  prison 
contribute  to  the  generation  of  disease.  There  is  a  general  lack  of 
ventilation  in  the  houses  and  cells.  The  committee  expresses  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
convicts  is  due  to  their  not  being  supplied  with  a  sufficient  variety 
of  wholesome  food. 

(How  long  will  the  public  neglect  the  subject  of  sewer  gas  ?) 


MANACA. 

FRAKSZBOBA  UNIFLORA. 

Bt  PARZE,  DAVIS  ft  00. 
Fluid  Extract  of  ih^  Beot    Ihae  from  five  to  twenty  drops, 

Nixiural  History, — Manaca,  mercurio-vegetal,  is  the  name  given 
by  Brazilians  to  fransiscea  uniflora,  PohL,  nat  order  scrophularineae, 
a  shrub,  with  alternate,  oblong  acuminate  leaves,  shortly  petioled ; 
flowers  solitary  and  terminal,  of  a  penetrating  odor,  resembling 
that  of  a  narcissus.  Several  plants  are  known  in  Brazil  under  the 
name  of  manaca ;  in  Pernambuco,  the  Durante  bicolor,  nat  ord. 
verbenacesd,  bears  this  name ;  and  in  Minas  and  other  provinces, 
the  admosma  superflaa  is  known  as  manaca,  or  manacan  de  matte. 
The  fransiscea  uniflora  is  indigenous  to  the  greater  portion  of  equa- 
torial America.     The  root  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine. 

Therapeutical  Properties. — Manaca  is  officinal  in  both  Brazilian 
dispensatories.  They  describe  it  as  being  a  powerful  anti  syphilitic, 
purgative,  diuretic  and  emmenagogue,  the  dose  being  given  at 
eight  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  In  the  province  of 
Amazonas,  no  remedy  is  more  extensively  used  than  the  manaca  ; 
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in  the  damp,  shady  forests,  rheumatism,  principally  in  the  chronio 
form,  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  manacd  is  regarded  by  all 
classes  as  the  remedy.  Two  dosies  generally  suffice  to  control  even 
severe  attacks.  A  decoction  is  made  of  a  small  piece  of  the  root, 
of  which  one  half  is  taken  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  at  bed- 
time. After  the  second  dose,  the  patient  complains  of  severe 
pains  about  the  head  and  along  the  spine,  which,  after  a  few  hours, 
end  in  profuse  perspiration  and  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  rheu- 
matism has  disappeared,  and  the  patient  is  happy,  till  another  attack 
calls  for  more  manac&. 

An  American  lady  at  Santarem  informed  me  that  she  once  com- 
menced taking  the  manaca  in  comparatively  small  doses,  but  that  it 
produced  such  an  intense  headache,  that  she  became  frightened  and 
discontinued  the  remedy,  when  the  headache  soon  disappeared* 
She  described  the  sensation  in  her  head  as  if  a  band  had  been  tied 
so  tightly  around  it  as  to  produce  pressure  on  the  brain  itself.  In 
the  province  of  Maranhao,  manacd  is  the  principal  agent  used  in 
the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis,  generally  combined  with  the 
leaves  of  bignonia  Baziliana  (Lamk),  called  by  the  natives  caroba, 
another  agent,  which  appears  worthy  of  attention. 

Although  having  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  the  manaca 
myself  as  yet,  I  conclude  from  the  information  received  from 
medical  men  and  others  during  my  residence  in  Brazil,  that  it  is  a 
powerful  catalytic,  with  a  circumscribed  specific  action  on  some  mor- 
bid materials  in  the  blood.  The  Brazilians,  in  calling  it  mercuric 
vegetal,  would  seem  to  have  accorded  to  it  the  same  properties  as 
mercury,  and  they  are  probably  not  far  from  being  correct  If  so, 
the  danger  attending  the  use  of  mercury  would  render  it  valuable 
as  a  substitute.  Necessarily  the  physiological  and  therapeutical 
action  of  catalytics  differ  materially,  and  the  only  way  to  ascertain 
their  value  is  at  the  bedside.  It  is  in  the  various  chronic  forms  of 
rheumatism  that  manacd  becomes  almost  a  specific  in  Brazil,  and  I 
consider  it  worthy  of  a  careful  trial  in  this  disease.  The  small  dose 
would  probably  be  the  best  form  of  administration,  five  drops  of  a 
fluid  extract  three  or  four  times  daily.  I  append  an  extract  from 
Die  de  BoU  Brazikira  : 

'<  The  whole  plant,  but  especially  the  root,  excites  powerfully 
the  lymphatic  system,  eliminating  morbid  matter  by  the  skin  and 
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kidneya  It  is  anti  syphilitic,  the  interior  bark  is  nauseating  and 
stimulates  the  throat  In  small  doses  it  is  resolvent ;  in  larger, 
purgative,  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  In  large  doses  it  is  an  acrid 
poison." — C.  W,  Hansen^  M,  A,  in  New  Preparations, 

Dr.  C.  W.  Hansen,  of  Jamaica,  in  the  October  number  of  New 
Prep(fraiions,  called  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
above  named  remedy,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  very  little,  if  at  all, 
known  in  this  country. 

My  first  knowledge  in  regard  to  manaca  extends  as  far  back  as 
1861,  when  I  began  to  study  my  profession  in  Prussia,  My  text 
book  on  materia  medica  at  that  time  was  Dr.  F.  L.  Strumpf  s,  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1855,  two  volumes,  a  very  valuable  work,  and 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Carl  Gustave  Mitscherlich,  late  professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  King  Fried  Wm.  University  at  Berlin. 

At  that  time  manacd  was  known  in  the  above  work  as  a  powerful 
drastic,  anil  named  by  Pohl,  fransiscea  uniflora  (scrophularineee — 
salpiglossideae),  and  named  by  Sprengel,  schwenkfelda  lineria. 

The  first  opportunity  of  seeing  and  trying  the  manaca  by  my* 
self  was  in  1867,  when  I  was  a  resident  of  South  America,  at 
Vaunoo,  in  the  Amazon  country. 

I  found  the  manadl  to  be  a  shrub,  with  alternate  oblong  acu- 
minate leaves,  flowers  solitary  and  terminal,  of  a  penetrating  odor. 
Its  name  is  not  alone  manaca,  but  it  is  also  known  by  the  names 
of  gerotaca,  camgamba,  manadl  des  piso ;  and  in  Para  it  is  mostly 
called  mercurio  vegetal 

The  whole  plant  is  used  for  medical  purposes,  "  not  the  root 
alone,"  as  stated  by  Dr.  Hansen.  The  plant  has  a  bitter,  nauseat- 
ing, sharp  taste,  as  has  also  the  root,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant purgantia  drastica  which  Brazil  has  furnished  up  to  this 
dat^ 

I  have  used  manaca  in  my  practice  for  one  year,  and  would  say, 
I  found  it  to  be  an  emeto-cathartic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic^  alterative 
and  a  powerful  anti  syphilitic.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  specific  in 
snake  bites  on  account  of  its  specific  action  on  poisonous  matter  in 
the  blood.  It  is  also  used  as  an  eliminant  of  other  morbid  matter 
by  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  five  to  ten  grains  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 
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I  have  used  a  decoction  of  root  and  twigs  with  the  same  results 
from  each,  and  gave  ^  ss  three  times  a  day  in  rheumatism  and 
various  skin  diseases,  with  satisfactory  results. 

After  taking  two  to  three  doses  of  the  above  remedy,  the  patient 
will  complain  of  pains  about  the  head,  profuse  perspiration,  and 
a  severe  itching  of  the  skin.  * 

The  green  plant  (bruised)  is  used  in  Para  for  external  application 
to  sores  of  various  descriptions,  especially  those  of  an  indolent 
character. 

The  name  of  mercuric  vegetal  is  given  to  manaca  on  account  of 
its  employment  in  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  other  diseases  in 
which  mercury  is  indicated.— r-^«  Eddmon^  M.  />.,  in  New  Prepara- 
tions, 


Traffic  m  Dead  BoniEa — ^The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health 
yesterday  heard  the  report  of  Dr.  WyckofE,  regis^r  of  vital 
statistics,  and  Sidney  Williams,  counsel  of  the  board,  who 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  Michael  Sheehan,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  Raymond  Street  jail,  on  March  81,  as  a 
vagrant,  and  died  on  April  6.  His  body  was  removed  to  the 
morgue,  and  was  thence  taken,  on  April  7,  to  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  for  dissection.  Both  these  removals  were  made 
without  permits  from  the  board  of  healtL  Subsequently 
Sheehan's  brother-in-law,  Michael  Casey,  made  inquiries  about  the 
body,  and  it  was  returned  to  the  morgua  The  facts  in  the  case 
have  been  already  printed  in  the  Tribune.  Keeper  McGuire,  of 
the  morgue,  delivers  bodies  which  have  remained  unclaimed  for 
twenty -four  hours  to  the  college  authorities,  under  a  mandamus  of 
the  supreme  coi^rt  The  committee  recommends  that  this  order 
be  so  modified  that  such  removals  shall  not  be  made  without  the 
permit  of  the  board  of  health,  and  says  that  ^*some  of  the  irregu- 
lar and  unlawful  practices  "  exemplified  in  the  Sheehan  case  have 
existed  hitherto.  The  committee  claimed  that  the  law  had  been 
violated  by  Mr.  Foran,  Thomas  Campbell,  Dr.  Colton,  Coroner 
SimYns  and  Dr.  Shepherd.  Statements  in  regard  to  the  matter 
were  made  by  all  the  accused  men.  The  investigation  will  be  con- 
tinued to-day. — Tnbune^  May  8,  1880. 
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• 
Verdict  against  a  Railroad. — ^The  case  of  Dr.  John  R 
Ooble,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  against  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Bailroad  Company,  which  has  been  before  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  past  two  weeks,  was  given  to  the  jury- 
May  1.  Mr.  Goble  claimed  $60,000  damages  for  injuries  received 
while  riding  on  a  train,  in  January,  1879.  The  jury,  after  an  hour, 
rendered  a  verdict  for  $12,000  in  favor  of  the  plaintiflE. 


The  False  Degree  System. — The  correspondent  of  the 
Times^  at  Berlin,  says :  **  Mr.  White,  the  American  minister,  indig- 
nantly moved  by  the  scornful  references  in  German  literature  and 
on  the  Grerman  stage  to  American  doctor  degrees,  has  memorialized 
his  government  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  detriment  accruing 
to  the  national  name  from  the  notorious  and  nefarious  practice." 


A  New  Eoad  to  the  Seaside. — J.  Lenox  Treadwell,  John 
Booney,  P.  D.  Gibbs  and  others,  are  named  as  directors  of  the 
New  York  and  Atlantic  Coast  Bailroad.  The  capital  is  placed  at 
$500,000.  The  road  will  be  operated  from  Bay  Eidge,  Kings 
County,  to  the  northerly  end  of  Hicks  Beach,  Queens  County,  and 
through  part  of  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  Queens. 


The  Library  at  Paris  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  con- 
tains 86,774  volumes  on  Catholic  theology,  44,692  volumes  on  the 
science  of  language,  289,402  volumes  on  law,  68,488  volumes  on 
medicine,  441,886  volumes  on  French  History,  and  155,672 
volumes  of  poetry.  The  works  on  natural  science  are  not  yet 
catalogued.  During  1876,  45,880  French  works  and  4,565  foreign 
works  were  added  to  the  library. 


t  #  »» 


SOCIETT  MEETINO-S. 


VERMONT  STATE  ECLECTIC   MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Vermont  State   Eclectic  Medical    Society  will  hold  its 
fifteenth  annual  meeting  at  the  State  House,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  May 
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26  and  27, 1880,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  An  address  will  be  delivered 
by  W.  F.  Templeton,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  society.  Mattere  of 
interest  to  the  profession  will  be  presented  for  consideration,  and 
members  from  other  State  societies  are  expected  to  be  present  and 
participate  in  the  exercises.  All  members  of  the  society  are 
earnestly  urged  to  be  present 
By  order  of  the  president 

H.  E.  Templeton,  M.  D., 

Becording  Secretary 


ILLINOIS  STATE   ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Springfield,  HI.,  June  2,  com- 
mencing at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  continue  two  days.  Eclectic 
physicians  everywhere,  especially  those  within  the  State,  are  cor- 
dially invited  and  earnestly  reauested  to  attend  and  participate  in 
our  deliberations.  A  great  aesire  is  felt  for  a  more  thorough 
or^iiization  of  the  Eclectic  physicians  of  the  State. 

We  ask  you  to  consult  your  mterest,  the  interest  of  your  patrons 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  Eclectic  medicine,  and  trust  you 
will  attend,  so  that  this  meeting  will  be  a  grand  success. 

The  following  essayists  have  been  appointed  to  prepare  papers 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

Surgery. — ^W.  W.  Houser,  M.  D. 

Oynecology. — A.  W.  Foreman,  M.  D. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene, — W.  D.  Turner,  M.  D. 

Ihe  Nature  and  Consequence  of  Malarial  Poisoning. — W.  H, 
Davis,  M.  D. 

Zymotic  Diseases. — H.  Wohlgemuth,  M.  D. 

Mental  Evolution. — Z.  Waters,  M.  D. 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Puerperal  Fever. — A.  L.  Clark, 
M,  D. 

Puerperal  Septicemia. — S.  C.  Hewet,  M.  D. 

Address  of  the  President — R  F.  Bennett,  M.  D. 

Nervous  Shock. — J.  I.  Doss,  M.  D. 

Membranjous  Dysmenorrhcdo. — C.  H.  Doss,  M  D. 

Concussion  of  tife  Spine. — A.  L.  Foreman,  M.  D, 

Typho  Malarial  Fever. — J.  D.  Wheeler,  M.  D. 

Insanity. — Prof.  E.  Younkin. 

Diphtheria. — Geo.  Kirkpatrick,  M.  D. 

Dressing  Fractures  of  the  Elbow. — Prol  Milton  Jay. 

A.  Simmons,  M.  D., 

Secretary^  Oirard,  IlL 
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MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD   OP  HEALTH  BILL,  WHICH   WAS   KILLED  A 

FEW  WEEKS   SINCE. 

Does  this  not  argue  the  necessity  of  free  medicine  ?  Ir  THE  ERO- 
FESSION  CANNOT  cure  disease  and  the  quacks  cannot,  why  should  not 
the  people  be  cured  by  those  who  can  do  it  ?  When  the  doc- 
tors say  die^  why  should  not  tfie  people  obey  orders  t 

The  people  say,  save  us  from  the  old  school  doctors,  while  the 
doctors  say  to  the  law  makers,  save  us  from  those  who  can,  after 
having  pronounced  the  death  sentence. 

MEDICAL    BILL. 

The  debate  upon  the  medical  bill  in  the  senate  was  brief,  but 
animated.  One  voice  only  was  heard  to  speak  in  its  favor,  that  of 
Senator  Currier,  of  Essex,  who  moved  the  bill,  heretofore  published, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  report  against  legislation  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Senator  Currier's  remarks  were  an  honest 
review  of  the  evils  resulting  from  quackery,  evils  from  which  this 
bill  would,  in  his  opinion,  bring  relief.  The  best  people  in  the 
State  asked  for  legislation  upon  this  subject,  and  their  prayer 
should  be  heard.  Senator  Warren,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
public  health,  and  among  the  members  advising  against  legislation, 
said  that  he  would  have  favored  a  bill  to  prevent  a  certain  class  of 
medical  practitioners  going  about  the  country  and  proclaiming 
aloud  what  they  can  but  do  not  cure,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  of  reaching  this  class.  The  petitioners  had  shown  the  com- 
mittee no  grievances  except  those  of  the  doctors,  while  the  remon- 
strants produced  some  scores  of  people  who  had  been  healed  by 
the  non  professionals,  after  they  had  been  given  up  to  die  bv  the 
regular  practitioners.  There  were  evils  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  the  remedy  consisted  rather  in  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in 
issuing  certificates  by  the  medical  societies  than  in  placing  such  great 
restrictions  as  had  been  proposed  around  the  practice  of  medicine. 
He  feared  that  it  would  block  the  path  of  progress  if  stringent 
legislation  was  enacted.  First  class  doctors  did  not  want  the  legis- 
lation, but  rather  third  and  fourth  rate  practitioners.  He  hoped 
the  bill  would  not  be  substituted  for  the  report  of  the  committee. 
To  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  to  legislate  against  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people ;  against  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  republican  government  Senator  French,  of  Essex,  made 
a  vigorous  speech  against  the  bill,  claiming  that  every  one  had  a 
right  to  practice  medicine.  He  called  attention  to  the  intense 
jealousy  between  the  various  schools  of  physicians,  and  the  out- 
rageously inhuman  etiquette  on  which  some  of  these  doctors  pride 
themselves.  He  would  not  put  in  the  hands  of  such  men  so  great 
responsibilities  and  privileges  as  they  claim  at  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
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lature.  In  these  societies  desiring  this  power  are  just  as  many  igno- 
rant,  bad  men  and  quacks  as  there  are  outside,  and  no  such  power 
should  be  ffiven  them.  Senator  Stone^  of  Essex,  said  the  real 
motive  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  were  seeking  l^islatioa 
upon  this  subject  was  self  protection,  and  not  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  malpractice.  Of  all  the  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee not  one  appeared  to  testify  that  he  had  been  injured  by  the 
class  of  men  known  as  quacks.  He  criticised  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  sharply,  characterizing  it  as  a  paregoric  pill,  which  no  doubt 
would  soothe  the  medical  gentlemen  who  asked  for  its  passage,  but 
it  would  amount  to  nothing  as  a  law,  for  conviction  under  it  would 
be  almost  impossible.  Senator  Taylor,  of  Suffolk,  gave  his  per- 
sonal experience  with  regular  practitioners  and  those  outside  the 
medical  schools,  he  having  been  given  up  by  the  former,  and  nearly 
cured  of  a  very  bad  humor  by  one  of  the  latter.  The  question 
was  put  upon  the  substitution  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  rejected, 
Senators  Currier,  of  Essex,  and  Crocker,  of  Suffolk,  only  voting  in 
its  favor.     The  adverse  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 


^»» 


NEWS   ITEMS. 


Mrs.  Charles  Drummer,  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  has  given  $250  for 
an  annual  free  bed  to  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  at  Portland.  This 
is  understood  to  be  in  addition  to  $4,000  paid  some  time  since  by 
the  same  generous  woman  for  a  permanent  free  bed. — The  Clinton 
Hall  Association  have  purchased  for  a  new  Mercantile  Library 
building  the  plot  of  ground  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Thirty-seventh  Street — price,  $188,000.  The  structure  itself, 
when  completed,  will  cost  near  $200,000.  The  erection  of  the  new 
edifice  will  commence  in  the  spring. — A  sword  which  once  belonged 
to  General  Washington  is  owned  by  Dr.  Spottswood,  of  Mobile. 
The  sword  was  converted  into  a  pruning  kmfe  by  General  Wash- 
ington, who  filed  one  edge  of  it  into  a  saw.  It  was  given  to  the 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Spottswood,  General  Alexander  Spottswood,  of 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Virginia,  by  General  Washington 
himself,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  made  by  General  Spottswood 
to  the  father  of  his  country  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1798,  one  year 
before  the  death  of  General  Washington. — ^Professor  Saniuel  D. 
Gross,  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  in  Philadelphia,  said :  "  After 
fifty  years  of  earnest  work,  I  find  myself  still  in  the  harness; 
but  although  I  have  reached  that  age  when  most  men,  tired  of  the 
cares  of  life,  seek  repose  in  retirement,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
the  study  of  religion,  the  claims  of  friendship,  or  the  contempla- 
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tion  of  philosophy,  my  conviction  has  always  been  that  it  is  far 
better  for  a  man  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.  Brain  work,  study 
and  persistent  application  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  as  well 
as  a  great  help ;  it  has  enhanced  the  enjoyment  of  daily  life,  and 
added  largely  to  the  pleasures  of  the  lecture  room  and  of  author- 
ship ;  indeed,  it  will  always,  I  am  sure,  if  wisely  regulated,  be 
conducive  both  to  health  and  longevity.  A  man  who  abandons 
himself  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  after  having  always  been  accustomed 
to  work,  is  practically  dead.  —The  total  number  of  ex-Confederates 
in  the  present  Congress  is  seventy-seven,  Hon.  Alexander  Stephens 
and  other  civilians  excepted.  In  the  Senate  there  are  four  Union 
soldiers,  and  in  the  House  fifty-one.  In  the  Senate  there  are 
nineteen  ex  Confederate  soldiers,  and  in  the  House  fifty-eieht — 
In  New  York,  during  1879,  there  were  25,832  births,  28,165  deaths 
and  8,885  marriages.  The  police  force  of  the  metropolis  arrested 
65,486  persons,  one  third  of  whom  were  women,  and  188,201 
people  from  foreign  lands  sought  friendly  shelter  and  homes  at 
our  gates.  This  seems  incredible,  but  figures  do  not  lie,  and  the 
records  of  the  police  and  other  departments  give  these  returns. 
Of  those  arrested,  12  were  sent  to  State  prison  for  life,  21  were 
sentenced  to  ten  years  and  upward,  70  to  five  years,  and  273  to 
two  and  a  half  years  and  upward.  The  blood  red  hand  of  the 
assassin  has  struck  somebody  on  nearly  every  one  of  the  865  days 
now  concluded,  and  two  men  are  now  under  sentence  of  death  in 
the  Tombs. 


-*-#- 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


The  National  Dispeksatort.  Containing  the  natural  history,  chemistry,  phar- 
macyf  actions  and  uses  of  medicines,  including  those  recognized  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias of  tha  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  with  numerous  refer- 
ences  to  the  ^nch  oodez.  By  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  and  John  M.  Mairsh, 
Phar.  D.     Second  edition.    Published  by  Henry  C.  Lea. 

That  a  second  edition  of  a  work  so  stupendous  in  aim  and  so  rich  in  fulfilment 
should  be  announced  and  issued  within  six  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  first, 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  publishers  and  compilers  in  publishing  it  One  cannot 
look  even  casually  through  its  seventeen  hundred  pages,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  patience  and  critical  research  which  has  been  expended  upon  its 
compilation.  Its  value  as  a  reference  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  several  minor 
points  new  to  dispensatory  arrangement  The  first  of  these  is  a  very  complete  the- 
rapeutical index,  in  which  is  concisely  gathered  the  scattered  information  upon  any 
dinical  fact  treated  of  in  the  entire  work ;  thus,  under  the  title /ever,  there  are  no  less 
than  270  references  embracing  the  various  forms  of  hay,  hectic^  intermittent,  milk,, 
puerperal,  relapsing,  scarlet,  traumatic,  typhoid,  typhus,  yellow  and  other  fevers ; 
under  kucorrhaa  over  one  hundred ;  and  under  ulcere  nearly  two  )hundred.  Altogether 
there  are  about  seven  hundred  headings  and  eight  thousand  refei-ences  in  this  index. 
In  the  general  index  of  subjects  there  is  a  further  reference  to  more  than  thlrteem 
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thousand  medidnal  substances  treated  of  in  this  compendium.  Another  useful  point 
is  the  naming  of  doses  in  both  troy  weight  and  the  metrical  system  ;  thus  imper- 
ceptibly familiarizing  all  who  use  the  work  with  the  relations  of  the  latter  with  the 
former,  and  thus  paving  the  way  for  its  general  introduction. 

In  treating  of  each  drug  the  name  l^th  officinal  and  vulgar  is  given,  followed  by 
the  synonyms  in  German  and  French.  Then  follows  the  botanical  description,  whidi 
in  most  cases  is  a  model  of  concise  and  perspicuous  English.  The  next  in  order  is 
the  chemical  constituents,  with  the  methods  of  separation,  symbols,  date  of  discoveiy. 
and  in  many  cases  comparative  views  of  eminent  chemists.  Then  follows  a  list  of 
other  medicinal  species  of  the  same  plant,  and  a  comparison  of  their  values,  and  the 
adulterations  and  substitutions  which  are  frequently  offered  and  the  tests  by  which 
they  are  detected.  The  pharmaceutical  methods  both  of  officinal  preparations  and 
others  are  there  very  clearly  stated,  whidi  ends  what  may  be  called  the  first 
division  of  the  subject 

So  far  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  able  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated ;  but  passing  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  physiological  action  of  medicine, 
there  is  much  that  is  censurable.  In  the  first  place,  everything  is  ignored  except  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  by  what  are  termed  regular  practitioners.  It  is  well 
known  that  Eclectics  and  Homoeopaths  have  contributed  something  to  this  department 
of  medicine,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  idea  of  using 
physiological  effects  as  a  basis  of  therapeutics  as  now  understood  and  practised  was 
develop^  outside  the  regular  school,  and  is  now  simply  appropriated  by  them. 

In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  experiments  made  by  liie  so-called  physiological 
school,  is  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  determined  and  published  outside  of  recog- 
nized authority  many  years  previously.  Fifty  years  before  Dr.  Sidney  Ringe  took 
advantage  of  Uie  well  known  physiological  effects  of  ipecacuanha,  and  made  drop 
doses  of  the  wine  fashionable  as  a  remedy  against  idiopathic  emesis,  the  disciples  of 
Hahnemann  were  well  acquainted  with  its  virtues  in  this  respect. 

Still  this  is  an  error  of  omission  and  probable  prejudice ;  and  as  far  as  the  physio- 
logical action  of  each  drug  is  stated,  although  in  many  cases  meagre  compared  with 
what  it  might  have  been,  it  is  couched  in  concise  and  clear  phrases,  which  convey 
lucidly  the  idea  to  be  expressed. 

The  main  fault  to  be  found  with  the  work,  however,  is  in  the  description  of  the 
medical  uses  of  the  drugrs  treated  upon.  When  it  speaks  of  the  bichromate  of 
potash  as  having  no  other  therapeutic  value  than  for  the  removal  of  venereal  warts, 
ignoring  entirely  its  splendid  curative  power  in  certain  high  grades  of  inflammation 
in  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  nares,  larynx,  trachea,  body  of  the  uterus,  and  fiillopiaii 
tubes,  in  congestions  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  and  in  periosteal  and  syphilis  rheuma- 
tism ;  when  it  speaks  of  veratrum  viride  merely  to  condemn  its  use  aUagether  cts 
scientifically  illogical  and  practically  dangerous ;  when  it  speaks  of  fungus  musaricus, 
with  which  we  ourselves  have  cured  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  as  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation and  no  longer  used  in  medicine ;  when  it  speaks  of  gelsemium  as  one  of  those 
too  numerous  remedies  which  have  no  better  ground  for  their  use  than  the  power  of 
depressing  the  pulse  and  nervous  system,  and  that  it  unfortunately  does  not  reduce 
temperature  except  in  doses  that  threaten  life  itself;  when  it  confounds  grindelia 
robusta  with  grindelia  squamosa ;  when  blue  cohosh  is  spoken  of  as  probably  desti- 
tute of  medicinal  power ;  when  helonias  is  said  to  be  only  useful  in  atonic  dyspepsia ; 
when  damiana  has  not  the  slightest  influence  on  the  sexual  function ;  and  when 
podophyllum  is  limited  in  its  uses  to  habitual  constipation  and  torpor  of  the  liver,  it 
merely  evidences  not  only  a  lack  of  research,  but  natural  inaptitude  for  therapeutic 
discrimination.  The  whole  department  of  therapeutics  in  this  work  is  crude,  in- 
accurate, retrogressive. 

Had  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice  which  characterizes  the  botanical  and  chem- 
ical departments  been  extended  to  the  physiological  and  medical,  the  eminent  authors 
of  this  notable  work  would  have  produced  a  text  book  which  would  long  have  been 
recognized  as  authority  ;  but  they  have  left  that  privilege,  and  we  record  it  with 
sincere  regret,  to  some  one  else. 

G.  W.  W. 
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DIPHTHERIA.* 
bt  h.  h.  mooabe;  u.  d. 

Many  of  the  profession  and  laymen  stiU  regaid  diphtheria  as  «• 
disease  of  modern  times,  but,  from  facts  abandant,  it  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times,  but  not  recognized  by  its  present 
title  prior  to  the  times  of  Bretonneau,  of  Tours.  It  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Asclepiades,  Hippocrates,  and  others  of  the 
fathers  in  medicina  By  these  it  appears  to  have  been  classed' 
with  malignant  sore  throat,  and  so  continued  until  the  days  of 
CuUen,  who  revised  the  nomenclature  of  diseases  By  him  it  was* 
classed  with  cynanche  trachealis  maligna,  and  this  limitation  was 
recognized  until  the  year  A.  D.  1817,  when  Bretonneau  differen- 
tiated it  from  other  malignant  throat  affections,  and  very  correctly 

*  Paper  read  at  the  State  Medical  AsBociation,  Indianapolis,  May  12, 1880. 
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named  it  diphtheria,  a  membrane  or  skin.  Among  Ijie  earlier 
visitations  and  records  of  this  malady,  as  mentioned  by  Macrobins, 
was  one  at  Bome,  A.  D.  880.  A  fatal  epidemic  appeared  in 
Holland,  A.  D.  1887,  and  in  the  same  conntiy  in  1617.  This  was 
a  malignant  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  so  si)eedy  in  its  work 
of  destruction,  that  the  patient  usually  died  within  a  period  of  a 
few  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  made  their  appearance.  In 
1576  an  epidemic  of  the  same  disease  made  its  appearance  in 
Pari&  In  the  seventeenth  century  angina  prevailed  in  many  parts 
of  Spain,  and  wafi  there  called  garrottilla.  The  victims  perished  as 
if  strangulated  by  a  cord  about  the  neck.  This  disease  was  next 
observed  as  an  epidemic  in  Naples,  and  was  called  disease  of  the 
trachea ;  it  commenced  by  inflammation  of  the  throat,  exudation 
white,  fetid  breath,  difficult  deglutition,  the  victim  dying  from 
suffocation.  After  the  cessation  of  this  epidemic  of  diphtheria, 
the  history  is  quite  obscure  until  the  year  1748.  During  this  period 
little  notice  was  taken  of  angina  maligna,  but  at  the  last  mentioned 
date  it  appeared  in  Paris  again,  and  continued  in  existence  for  six 
years.  Gill  says :  "  This  time  ulcers  appeared  in  the  throat ;  the 
fauces  were  ash  color ;  fever,  restlessness  and  delirium  came  on ;  the 
pulse  very  quick,  sometimes  hard,  at  others  small ;  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  white  coat,  save  about  its  root"  Some  towns  were 
entirely  exempt  from  its  ravages,  while  others  were  fearfully 
scourged.  It  is  stated,  sanitary  conditions  affected  its  course,  also 
that  ill  drained  and  marshy  districts  suffered  far  more  than  the 
elevated  and  dry  ones.  But  this  only  illustrates  how  easy  false 
conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  isolated  facts,  for  the  very 
contrary  was  proved  to  be  true  when  this  malady  visited  this  con- 
tinent, in  1825,  which  was  an  extremely  diy  year.  Notwithstanding, 
in  many  parts  of  the  South,  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  this 
destsoyen.  And  in  1828  and  1829,  it  is  said  by  chroniclers  to  have 
been  .extremely  warm  and  damp,  still  the  victims  were  equally 
numerous,  particularly  in  the  region  south  of  New  Orlean& 
During  the  year  1855  up  to  and  including  a  portion  of  1867,  as 
many  as  360  deaths  occurred  in  one  village  in  France,  the  greater 
portion  being  under  ten  years  of  age.  There  seemed  no  difference 
in  low  land  or  elevation,  ponds  or  dry  lands,  inland  or  on  the 
ccoast,  visiting  .alike  the  hamlets  of  the  rural  department  and  the 
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palaces  of  the  opulent  The  theory  that  solar  rays  and  the  heat 
of  summer  lent  force  to  its  virulence,  was  soon  exploded  by  the 
faot,  that  soon  thereafter  its  ravages,  if  anything,  were  even  greater 
in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  than  in  summer.  It  was  found  to 
devastate  the  coantry  at  all  seasons,  at  all  temperatures  and  eleva- 
tions, with  equal  severity.  Among  the  characteristic  features  of 
diphtheria,  most  prominent  is  the  pseudo  membrane.  The  fauces 
are  generally  primarily  affected,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
seem  to  be  limited  to  this  situation.  The  first  appearance  is  a 
peculiar  redliess,  accompanied  usually  by  more  or  less  swelling  of 
one  or  both  tonsils.  The  false  membrane  in  the  beginning  is  semi 
traiisparenti  turning  opaque  and  becoming  thick,  finally  turning 
dark  and  soon  almost  black  from  imbibition  of  blood,  and  its 
subsequent  decomposition.  Sometimes  matters  vomited  may  cause 
oolorization.  The  nreas  of  pseudo  membrane  present  well  defined 
edges  or  wells,  resembling  parchment  Sometimes  only  the  tonsils 
become  affected.  Sometimes  the  membrane  extends  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pharynx  and  palatine  arches,  the  uvula,  and 
forward  over  the  gniater  part  of  the  soft  palate ;  redness  extends 
beyond  the  ec^s  of  exudartion  and  the  parts  affected.  With  the 
forceps  the  memln'and  may  be  removed,  revealing  bloody  points 
in  its  stead.  Sooner  or  later  this  false  membrane  is  thrown  off. 
At  6ther  times  this  exfoliation  takes  place  in  three  or  four  days. 
Again  it  may  be  delayed  from  twelve  to  twenty  days ;  at  others  the 
membrane  is  renewed  three  or  four  times,  making  the  excavation 
deeper  and  deeper.  These  exfoliations  are  usually  cellular 
el^nents,  fibrine  and  lymph. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  differential  points  distinguishing  true  diph- 
theria from  fibrinous  laryngitis ;  in  the  latter  affection  it  is  fibrine 
and  lymtph.  Diphtheria  frequently  manifests  itself  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck,  behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  As  a 
rule,  the  enlargement  corresponds  with  that  of  the  throat  The 
glandular  enlargement  usually  ends  in  suppuration.  In  mild  cases 
diphtheria  shows  itself  in  the  fauces  iJone;  at  other  times  the 
affection  manife&ts  itself  in  the  cesophagus,  the  eustachian  tube, 
cheek,  th^  posterity  and  anterior  nares ;  at  other  times  the  eye 
becomes  affected,  producing  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  causing 
opacity  of  the  cornea ;  at  times  the  stomach  becomes  invaded ;  at 
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other  times  the  trachea  is  so  involved  as  to  conduct  the  poison  into 
the  small  bronchia.  The  meatus  auditorius  estanius,  the  anus,  the 
vulva  and  prepuce  have  been  known  to  be  affected ;  in  short,  the 
broken  skin  or  abrasion  thereof  may  manifest  the  presence  of 
diphtheria.  Some  one  or  more  of  these  may  be  involved,  and  not 
ajSect  the  fauces,  or  any  one  of  these  are  liable  to  be  involved  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease.  Diphtheric  formations  or  growths 
must  be  discriminated  from  follicular  secretion,  which  is  quite 
common  on  the  tonsila  This  is  a  non  membranous  pultaceous  ac- 
cumulation, and  is  not  removable  in  strips,  or  patches,  as  true 
diphtheria*  This  is  pharyngitis,  but  often  incorrectly  called  diph- 
theria, and  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diphtheria  laryngitis 
often  prevails,  and  is  incorrectly  called  diphtheria. 

The  symptomology  of  diphtheria  is  briefly  as  follows :  A  marked 
diversity  relates  to  the  development  of  the  diseasa    Sometimes  it  is 
marked  by  acuteness,  commences  with  a  chill  or  rigor,  which  is 
soon  succeeded  by  a  high  fever ;  at  other  times  it  is  gradual  and 
insidiotis,  made  up  with  undefined  ailments,  and  the  disease  is 
only  known  by  careful  inspection,  and  even  then  the  characteristic 
evidences  may  be  few  and  indistinct    The  fauces  are  sore,  accom- 
panied with  notable  pain.     The  sensibility  of  some  of  the  parts 
may  seem  somewhat  diminished ;  swallowing  is  sometimes  painful, 
at  other  times  unattended  with  pain ;  again  partial  paralysis  of  the 
tonsils  and  the  parts  concerned  in  deglutition  prevails ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  pseudo  membrane,  more  or  less  over  the  buccal  surfaces, 
may  cause  pain  and  ptyalism,  and  regurgitation  through  the  nose 
of  substances  swallowed ;  the  breath  is  often  notably  fetid ;  the 
pulse  in  some  cases  becomes  very  much  accelerated,  in  others 
moderate  and  even  slight,  falling  below  the  average  in  health,  indi- 
cating diminished  cardiac  force ;  epistasis,  bleeding  from  the  mouth 
and  throat  are  not  infrequent  symptoms.      The  disease  has  no 
characteristic  eruption  other  than  rose  spots  and  erythema,  which 
may  be  considered  accidental.     Albuminuria  is  not  an  infrequent 
symptom ;  at  times  it  is  quite  abundant,  particularly  where  the 
exudation  is  large  and  the  oedema  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  great ; 
fibrinous  casts  are  not  often  found  in  the  urine ;  blood  has  been 
found  as  an  accompaniment ;  the  urine  contains  a  greater  quantity 
of  urea  than  in  a  state  of  health,  showing  a  destruction  and  corre- 
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Bponding  waste  of  tissue.    From  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  paper,  I 
conclude,  with  others,  that  diphtheria  is  a  constitutional  disease. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  causes  of  diphtheria  (I  have, 
in  this,  taken  account  of  the  great  diversity  and  frequently  totally 
opposite  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  this  disease  has 
prevailed),  my  humble  opinion  is,  the  cause  does  not  lie  in  the 
accidents  of  heat,  cold ;  dry,  warm  weather ;  elevations  or  valleys, 
nor  in  sanitary  conditions.  The  hypothesis  that  I  suggest  I  trust 
will,  at  least,  possess  the  merit  of  calling  attention,  in  a  somewhat 
new  direction,  for  a  cause  of  this  affection — ^I  mean  in  the  meteoro- 
logical  field.  I  do  not,  in  this  hypothesis,  predicate  anything  on 
what  are  called  specific  poisons,  as  entities  or  independent  bodies, 
nor  to  infusoria,  but  upon  the  property  which  one  body  may  pos- 
sess, when  brought  in  proximity  or  contact  with  another,  of  excit- 
ing the  atoms  of  the  latter  to  a  readjustment  of  their  relations.  In 
such  phenomena  the  exciting  body  suffers  no  change  in  its  own 
particles  or  composition,  but,  by  an  inherent  force  or  attraction, 
has  caused  the  combining  elements  of  a  more  complex  body  to 
break  up  their  affinities,  and,  by  new  attractions  among  them- 
selves, seek  readjustment  and  then  form  new  bodies ;  and  these 
new  bodies,  possessing  toxical  properties,  contaminate  the  blood 
and  cause  the  phenomena  of  diphtheria.  This  phenomena  to 
which  I  refer — sometimes  called  catalysis — may  be  witnessed  in 
compounds,  the  elements  of  which  are  held  together  only  by  a  fee- 
ble affinity ;  that  change  in  temperature,  electricity,  or  even  simple 
mechanical  friction  or  motion,  will  cause  in  them  a  breaking  up 
and  readjustment  of  combining  elements.  Thus,  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen explodes  by  contact  with  many  bodies  which  combine  neither 
with  chlorine  nor  nitrogen  at  common  temperatures.  The  contact 
with  any  solid  substance  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  explosion  of  the 
iodide  of  nitrogen.  My  theory  supposes  that  some  meteorological 
force  or  element,  by  a  catalytic  influence,  produces  chemical  change 
in  structure  of  cells,  and  these  act  the  part  of  the  virus,  causing 
decomposition  and  destruction  of  tissue.  Animal  tissue,  like  all 
highly  organized  bodies,  is  exceedingly  complex  in  structure,  and 
is  very  sensible  to  any  impression  or  influence,  and  th^  blood — the 
fluid  body — wonderfully  so,  so  that  the  slightest  force  or  agency 
may  disannul  [normal  affinities,  and  set  up  abnormal  ones  instead 
in  that  body. 
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Therapeutic  agencies  that  are  usually  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  are  such  as  noight  be  inferred  upon  theoretic 
grounds,  when  we  take  into  account  and  recognize  the  copstitu-' 
tional  lesions  and  local  manifestations  of  the  disease,  to  wit :  linti- 
septic  and  stimulant  My  experience  in  the  treatment  <^  (his 
affection  may  not  have  been  as  extensive  as  some  others,  yet  it  lias 
been  considerable,  and  has  been  unif (»inly  successful  Among  ikud 
antiseptics  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  are  carbolic 
acid,  chlorate  of  potassa,  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  an^^Qpia, 
tincture  iron  chloride,  acetic  acid,  permanganate  of  potassa,  sulphur, 
alum,  compound  solution  of  iodine.  For  topical  treatment  I  soipe- 
times  use  MonseU's  solution,  tincture  of  iodine  or  nitnite  of  silyer, 
as  may  be  indicated  from  the  local  manifestations  of  the  diseasa 
The  following  can  often  be  employed  to  advantage:  Tinctufe 
of  aconite,  aconite  ointment,  baptisia,  fluid  hydrastis,  tinctuf^  ^- 
ratrum  veridi,  compound  syrup  of  squills,  syrup  of  ipecacuanlia. 
As  for  stimulant  treatment,  I  rely  on  sulphate  of  quini^  or  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia ;  sometimes  I  have  found  a  poultice  of  hop^  »pd 
com  meal  of  great  service.  The  following  I  have  found  <|uite  reli- 
able in  average  cases  of  diphtheria : 

]^.  Acid  carbol , grs.  xxx. 

Acid  acetic 3  i* 

Mvrrh  tinct 3  ii- 

Glycerine 5  iL 

Aqua  distill f  iy. 

Misce.  Sig. :  Gargle  the  throat  well  every  thirty  minutes,  an^t 
in  conjunction,  give  muriatic  tincture  of  iron,  fifteen  drops  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  water,  every  four  hours,  and  sulphate  of  quinia 
three  grs.  every  two  houra 

Of  course,  these  directions  are  only  general;  each  individual 
case  has  marked  peculiarities,  frequently  necessitatinff  f^  variatic^ 
in  treatment,  and  these  peculiarities  must  be  carefully  studietl,  if 
we  wish  to  be  successful 
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Session  of  1880-81,  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New 
York,  will  commence  October  1,  1880,  and  continue  five  months. 
The  next  number  of  this  Journal  will  contain  the  catalogue  in  full. 
Very  few  changes  in  the  organization  have  been  made  from  last 
year.  For  advertisements  in  full,  see  another  page.  The  pros- 
pects for  a  very  large  class  are  good,  and  it  is  hoped  die  frienos  of 
the  school  will  interest  themiselves  in  its  behall 
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SEXUAL    ABUSES    AND    DISEASES    ARISING 

THEREFROM. 

Bt  I.  J.  M.  G0S8,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Marietta,  Ga. 

The  diseases  arising  from  sexual  abuses  or  excess  are  numerous 
and  very  destructive  to  mind  and  body.  Not  only  is  there  a 
physiological  sympathy  and  connection  between  the  generative 
organs  and  the  physical  system,  but  also  with  the  mental  system. 
Abuse  of  the  sexual  instinct  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  sexual 
neurasthenia — sexual  exhaustion — ^which  is  then  followed  by  a  very 
long  train  of  pathological  conditions.  Among  the  prominent 
effects  of  sexual  excess,  may  be  mentioned  impotence  and  sperma- 
torrhoea. The  extreme  stages  of  either  of  these  morbid  conditions 
are  so  well  marked,  that  a  minute  description  is  needless  in  this 
place.  But  the  more  mild  d^ees  of  these  affections  may  elude 
the  observation  of  the  inexperienced  practitioner.  Impotence  may 
begin  with  premature  emission  merely,  or  with  less  pleasure  in 
sexual  embrace,  and,  finally,  end  in  that  graver  form,  of  ejacula- 
tion before  complete  intromission.  It  may  begin  with  deficient 
power  and  desire,  and  progress  to  complete  want  of  both.  Sper- 
matorrhoea may  commence  with  occasional  involuntaiy  emissions, 
then  progress  nntil  they  take  place  several  times  during  the  night 
At  first  they  may  not  be  complicated  with  spermatorrhoea,  which 
is  flowing  away  of  semen  in  the  urine,  or  at  stool,  or  from  sexual 
excitement  from  contact  with  the  opposite  sex.  There  may  be 
frequent  involuntary  emissions  by  night  or  day,  yet  no  true  sper- 
matorrhoea.  And  there  may  be  frequent  emissions  and  no  true 
spermatozoa  in  the  urine,  or  any  discharges  at  stool.  And  again, 
involuntary  emissions  may  take  place  only  once  or  twice  a  month, 
yet  there  exist  active  spermatorrhoea.  The  microscope  alone  can 
detect  the  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  passed  from  the  urethra,  and 
should  always  be  used  in  all  eases  of  doubt  I  have  found  sper- 
matorrhoea far  more  common  than  medical  authority  admita  It 
is  stated  by  some  writers  that  the  discharges  that  take  place  at 
stool  are  all  from  the  prostate  gland,  but  the  microscope  has  proved 
to  the  contrary ;  if  there  is  erotic  excitement,  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  spermatozoa,  hence  from  the  testes,  and  veritable  semen. 
Physicians  are  often  very  careless  in  their  examination  of  these 
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cases,  and  very  few  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring  a  good  micro- 
scope, without  which  no  man  can  possibly  determine  these  sexual 
diseases.  Itching  of  the  scrotum,  penis  and  perineum,  are  one  of 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  sexual  exhaustion.  It  is  a  form  of 
pruritus,  which  is  generally  worse  at  night,  and  not  to  be  relieved 
until  the  sexual  trouble  is  removed  by  proper  remedies.  Another 
marked  symptom  is  pain  on  coition,  or  pain  in  urination,  extend- 
ing sometimes  to  the  perineum,  as  a  form  of  neuralgia  Another 
well  marked  symptom  is  a  heavy,  dull  pain  at  the  perineum  at  the 
prostatic  gland  In  some  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice, 
there  was  cpngestion  of  the  lips  of  the  meatus,  leading  the  patient 
to  suspect  gonorrhoea  And  there  is  generally  an  .irritable  state  of 
the  prostate  gland,  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  heaviness 
in  that  region,  and  coition  will  either  be  prolonged,  and  in  bad 
cases  without  emission,  or  it  will  be  premature  and  scanty.  And 
in  such  cases  the  scrotum  will  present  a  relaxed  appearance,  re- 
sembling varicocele.  And  in  most  cases  I  have  found  occasional 
attacks  of  retention  of  urine,  or  difficult  and  frequent  urination, 
with  pain.  Another  symptom  is  unusual  erectile  excitability — 
diurnal  orgasms,  the  erection  taking  place  from  the  simple  rub- 
bing of  the  clothing  against  the  glans  penis. 

Treatment — ^For  impotence,  we  have  damiana,  in  doses  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty  gtts. ;  doses,  three  times  a  day.  I  have  removed 
this  trouble  in  several  cases.  For  diminished  sexual  desire,  agnus 
castus  is  a  remedy  introduced  by  homoeopathic  physicians,  and 
does  material  service,  and  may  be  alternated  with  preparations  of 
phosphorus  and  nux  vomica.  If  digestion  is  feeble,  and  there  is 
nervous  prostration,  feeble  brain  force,  hypochondriasis,  dullness  or 
sullenness  of  mind,  then  anacardium  will  be  the  remedy  indicated ; 
and  the  chloride  of  gold,  in  doses  of  the  one  hundredth  of  a  grain 
three  times  a  day,  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  such  cases.  Where  the 
sexual  desire  is  suppressed,  or  where  coition  is  unattended  with 
the  usual  thrill,  the  ejection  premature,  then  berberis  vulgaris  is 
the  remedy  indicated ;  dose,  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture. 
If  the  nocturnal  emissions  are  frequent,  and  there  is  spermatorrhoea, 
then  tincture  of  cantharides,  in  drop  doses,  is  indicated  Where  the 
spermatorrhoea  and  nocturnal  emissions  have  produced  great  debil- 
ity, then  the  fluid  extract  of  Peruvian  bark  will  aid  in  restoring 
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the  strengih.  Where  there  is  a  regular  emission  at  stool,  with 
,  spermatorrhoea,  or  involuntary  emissions  without  erections,  with  a 
dragging  pain  in  the  testicles,  languor  and  irritability  of  mind,  then 
gelsemium,  in  doses  of  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture,  three  times  a 
day,  will  be  of  material  service.  Tincture  of  staphisagria  is  a  val- 
uable remedy  in  cases  brought  on  by  masturbation,  and  where 
there  is  depression  of  the  mind,  taciturnity,  loss  of  memory,  giddi- 
ness, sleeplessness,  red  and  lustreless  eyes,  dry  cough,  stools  dry 
and  lumpy,  with  loss  of  prostatic  fluid  and  itching  of  the  scrotum 
and  penis.  Nuphar  lutea  is  a  good  remedy  in  cases  of  complete 
absence  of  sexual  desire,  with  involuntary  seminal  discharges  dur- 
ing sleep,  at  stool,  and  where  there  is  atonic  spermatorrhoea  from 
sexual  debility.  Iris  versicolor  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  cases  at- 
tended with  spermatorrhoea,  with  excitable  sexual  desire,  nocturnal 
emissions  and  amorous  dreams,  confusion  of  mind,  with  morbid 
depression  of  mind ;  dose,  one  to  two  drops  three  times  a  day. 
Bromide  of  potash  is  a  remedy  where  there  is  excessive  sexual  de- 
sire, constant  erections,  nocturnal  emissions,  amorous  dreams,  mel- 
ancholy, loss  of  memory  or  epilepsy.  Eryngium  aquaticum  is 
the  remedy  where  there  is  nightly  emissions,  and  where  the  se- 
men passes  off  by  day  with  the  urine ;  dose,  five  to  ten  drops^ 
Cannabis  indica  is  a  good  remedy  in  cases  where  there  is  satyriasis^ 
frequent  erections  without  being  excited  by  amorous  thoughts,  and 
where  there  are  painful  erections.  It  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in 
cases  of  nymphomania  in  females.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
two  to  five  drops  thrice  a  day.  Where  there  is  soreness  of  the  tes- 
ticles and  relaxation  of  the  scrotum,  hamamelis  is  the  indicated 
remedy,  applied  locally  as  well  as  internally. 
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IS  A  MEDICAL  LAW  ADVISABLE? 

Br  D.  LESH,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  medical  legislation  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country  for  years.  Jt  has  had,  and 
now  has,  its  zealous  advocates,  as  well  as  its  firm  and  determined 
opponents.  The  legislation  enacted  was  of  the  kind  usually  de- 
nominated class  legislation,  and  was  so  framed  as  to  benefit  a 
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special  d&BB  or  school  of  physicians,  and  suppress  or  cripple  all 
others.  All  such  legislation  is  highly  pemioioos,  and  always 
arrays  all  the  better  class  of  the  community,  as  well  as  all  honest 
physicians,  against  it  And  if  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  to 
devise  a  law  which  would  do  much  good  and  work  no  injustice  to 
any  one,  I  would  not  dare  utter  a  single  word  in  favor  of  a  medical 
law. 

All  correct  legislation  has  for  its  object  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  A  satisfactory  medical  law  must  be  one  for  the 
people,  and  not  for  any  class  of  physicians.  The  question  then 
arises,  What  is  it  the  people  need  and  want  of  the  doctors  ?  The 
answer  is  palpable — the  greatest  attainable  success  in  the  treatment 
of  diseasa  And  how,  or  by  what  means  shall  this  be  accom- 
plished ?  It  cannot  be  done  simply  by  medical  collies  enlai^ing 
their  curriculum,  and  making  the  medical  ^uoation  of  students 
more  thorough.  This,  in  at  least  some  of  what  are  styled  medical 
colleges,  would  be  a  godsend  to  the  afflicted  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  students.  But  even  all  that  would  only 
be  to  the  student  what  the  chisel  and  pumice  stone  is  to  the  rough 
block  of  marble.  The  true,  useful  physician  is  bom,  and  not 
made.  Pine  lumber  is  valuable  and  useful  in  various  ways,  but 
it  is  not  adapted  for  everything.  From  it  the  mechanic  may  build 
a  very  fine  looking  chair,  giving  it  a  very  fine  finish,  and  it  looks 
nutgnificent  while  sittinjg  in  your  parlor ;  but  attempt  to  utilize  it, 
and  at  once  it  breaks  down.  No  more  can  you  take  the  young 
man,  and  make  a  good  practical  physician  out  of  him  by  any  of 
the  usual  processes,  who  is  not  by  nature  adapted  to  the  calling. 
Neither  social  position,  wealth,  arrogance,  nor  any  of  the  known 
resorts  will  or  can  ever  supply  the  place  of  adaptability  and  native 
skill.  They  may  aid  to  bring  the  young  physician  into  notoriety, 
and,  too  often,  into  a  large  practice,  but  his  practice  is  such  as 
would  cause  an  honest  man  to  blush  with  shame,  and  for  the  good 
of  humanity  he  ought  to  seek  his  place  in  some  moi'e  congenial 
oocupatioa  You  cannot  make  wool  grow  on  an  ox's  back,  and 
why  ?  Because  Gtxl  created  him  for  a  different  purpose,  and  the 
sheep  was  created  and  adapted  to  the  production  (^  wooL  And 
the  man  who  would  clip  his  ox,  to  obtain  a  fine  fleece  of  wool, 
would  act  no  more  unwisely  than  hundreds  of  men  who  send 
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their  sons  to  study  medicine  simply  because  they  have  brains  and 
intelligence.  Unless  he  has  by  nature  the  peculiar  adaptation,  all 
the  scientific  and  literary  attainments  you  can  crowd  into  him,  and 
all  the  diplomas  you  can  load  him  down  with,  will  never  compen- 
sate for  the  defect,  and  the  practical  result  will  be  like  that  of  the 
blind  man  who  attempted  to  shear  his  pig,  *^  a  great  cry,  and  no 
wool."  ' 

Then  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  would  you  make  a  law 
available,  or  how  could  legislative  enactments  be  made  efficient  in 
arresting  the  evil,  and  affording  the  needed  relief  ?  We  will  sea 
Parents  have  the  right  to  make  physicians  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  just  as  much  as  they  have  to  train  and  educate  them 
for  any  other  honorable  pursuit  or  avocation  in  Ufa  No  one  will 
call  in  question  their  abstract  right  to  do  so.  This  is  one  of  the 
inherent  rights  that  comes  naturally  to  a  free  peopla  But  while 
no  one  may  dispute  your  right  to  choose  an  avocation,  you  have 
no  right  to  pursue  that  avocation  to  the  detriment  of  others,  and 
the  moment  you  do  so,  you  become  a  trespasser  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  and,  therefore,  a  proper  subject  for  legal  restraint  The 
farmer  has  an  undisputed  right  to  sow  his  own  fields  with  what- 
ever seeds  he  chooses,  and  no  one  may  say  aught  to  him  for  so 
doing.  But  if  he  should  choose  to  sow  the  seed  of  noxious 
weeds,  which,  when  suffered  to  mature,  will  spread  and  infest  his 
neighbors'  fields  and  choke  his  crops,  then  he  becomes  a  trespasser 
against  his  neighbor,  and  the  law  very  properly  restrains  him.  Or 
if  your  neighbor  undertakes  to  drain  a  pond  of  stagnant  and 
infected  water  on  his  own  premises  by  a  ditch,  and  that  ditch  leads 
this  poison  laden  water  and  forms  a  pool  near  you,  and  fills  the 
air  you  breathe  with  ill  odored  and  infected  vapors,  then  he 
violates  your  rights  and  the  law  will  restrain  him.  Now,  in  the 
one  case,  he  may  plow  his  ground,  and  prepare  it  by  the  best 
known  processes  with  the  best  implements  the  best  shops  in  the 
world  produce,  and  the  whole  process  of  preparing  the  ground, 
fertilizing  it,  and  planting  the  seed,  all  done  in  the  most 
artistic  style,  is  not  of  itself  wrong,  for  by  it  he  injures  no  one 
save,  perhaps,  himsell  And  if  he  disposes  of  his  crop  before  the 
seed  ripens  and  lodges  on  his  neighbor's  ground,  he  does  no  one 
any  harm.     But  it  is  the  ripe  seed  spreading  over  his  neighbor's 
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premises  tliat  constitutes  the  wrong,  and  makes  him  a  subject  for 
legal  restraint  And  it  matters  not  when  you  dig  your  ditch, 
whether  in  June  or  January,  whether  with  gold  shovel  and  pick  or 
with  iron,  so  long  as  you  dig  on  your  own  land,  and  do  not  turn 
your  cesspool  into  the  ditch,  so  long  it  is  a  matter  that  simply 
concerns  yourself,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  inquire  "  what  doest 
thou  7"  Thus  it  is  quite  apparent,  that  we  have  no  right  to  inquire 
into  the  business  of  our  neighbor,  so  long  as  that  neighbor 
observes  the  rules  of  good  neighborhood,  and  does  not,  by  any  act 
of  his,  intrude  upon  or  violate  the  rights  of  others.  Persons  do 
not  violate  any  of  these  rights  by  any  of  the  processes  usually 
pursued  in  the  study  of  medicine.  Then  neither  as  a  student  nor 
nonpractising  physician  does  he  become  a  subject  for  legal 
restraint  But  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  by  blunders  and 
wrongs,  either  of  conduct  or  treatment,  he  may  injure  others. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  the  jcey  note,  but  must  forever  be 
the  only  sound  foundation  for  State  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
the  practice  of  medicine.  The  doctors  need  no  legal  protection. 
Theirs  is  not  a  calling  that  needs  special  and  extraordinary  favors 
from  the  State  to  sustain  it  in  a  useful  and  prosperous  condition. 
The  law  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  protection  enough  for 
the  live,  energetic  and  industrious  physician,  who  is  abreast  with  the 
times,  aqd  who  does  not  depend  upon  the  high  sounding  tinselry  of 
an  arrogant  assumption  of  dignified  superiority  for  professional 
success.  The  people  upon  whom  we  practise  the  healing  art ;  the 
unfortunate  sick  who  are  compelled  to  submit  themselves  into  our 
hands,  whose  chances  for  recovery  from  disease  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  skill  and  judgment  we  bring  to  bear  in  their  treatment — 
they  are  the  party  who  have  a  right  to  demand  protection  from 
imposition  by  bad  characters,  or  those  incompetent  to  treat  them 
skilfully  and  successfully.  They  need  no  adept  to  tell  them  that 
the  protracted  term  of  illness,  the  continued  suffering  and  pain, 
and  the  vacant  place  in  the  domestic  circle,  are  but  so  many 
indices  pointing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  attending  physician. 

Then  let  us  meet  the  demands  in  the  case  like  honest  men ; 
cease  striving  and  contending  for  a  law  giving  any  one  school  of 
medicine  any  preference  or  unfair  advantage  over  any  other,  and 
let  us  have  a  law  which  has  for  its  grand  object  the  suppression  of 
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all  phjsioians,  of  whatever  school,  who  shall,  upon  being  tested, 
show  themselves  to  be  unworthy  or  incompetent      Some  will 
object  to  a  law  of  this  kind,  because,  they  say,  in  its  operations 
some  of  the  better  physicians  will  be  suspended  and  poorer  ones 
retained.     If  we  would  admit  the  whole  aigument,  it  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  many  arguments  in  its  favor ;  for  by  a 
fair  and  judicious  law,  such  as  can  be  devised,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  any  will  fail  to  have  justice  done  them.     To  more 
clearly  illustrate  my  ideas  of  the  details  of  a  law  that  would  suc- 
cessfully accomplish  all  the  desirable  reforms  in  medical  practice, 
we  refer  to  the  leading  features  of  a  proposed  bill,  which  is  so 
framed  that  it  obviates  everything  like  school  or  sect  bias,  and  gives 
every  person  desiring  to  practice  pedicine  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
for  a  certificate  of  qualification  among  those  who  are  friendly  to  his 
own  system  or  school  of  medicine.     The  bill  provides  first  for  a 
board  of  three  examiners  in  each  congressional  district  of  the 
State,  for  each  of  the  four  schools  of  medicine  who  are  now  repre- 
sented by  a  State  association,  to  wit :  The  allopathic,  the  Eclectic, 
the  homoeopathic  and  the  physico  medical     These  several  boards 
shall  meet  at  stated  times,  to  receive  applications  for  certificates  of 
qualification,  and  they  shall  issue,  without  examination,  certificates 
to  all  reputable  practitioners  who  are  graduates  of  some  reputable 
medical  college,  also  to  all  reputable  practitioners  of  ten  years' 
consecutive  practice.     All  other  persons  desiring  to  practise  shall 
pass  an  examination  before  some  one  of  the  boards,  and  shall 
receive  a  certificate  only  on  satisfactory  examination.   Then  comes 
a  provision  for  revoking  any  of  these  certificates  for  causes  as 
follows :  **  If  he  shall  have  committed  any  misdemeanor  or  felony 
in  the  abuse  of  his  profession,  or  have  been  grossly  immoral,  or 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  or  who  shall  prove  to  be  incompetent" 
It  provides  further,  that  no  certificate  may  be  revoked  except  by  a 
board  of  the  same  school  which  granted  it,  and  that  State  associa- 
tions may  exercise  original  jurisdiction  in  all  such  casea     This 
last  provision  for  revoking  the  certificates  of  such  especially  as 
prove  to  be  incompetent,  is  the  grand  feature  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, the  great  panacea  for  quackery,  as  well  as  all  the  other  promi- 
nent evils,  which  have  been  so  freely  crowded  into  the  medical 
profession.     Physicians  will  be  careful  how  they  disgrace,  by  their 
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oonduct)  the  exalted  prafession  ihey  have  chosen,  and  those  who 
are  incompetent  will  soarody  remain  in  the  State,  to  be  tested  and 
hare  their  certificates  reroked.  If  any  do  continue  to  practise  to 
the  injary  of  the  community  and  the  disgrace  of  the  profession, 
there  certainly  is  pride  enough  in  the  sereral  schools  to  purge 
their  ranks  of  all  such. 

Then,  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory,  "  Is  a  medical  law  advis- 
able 7 "  we  say,  if  the  law  is  such  aa  above  indicated,  free  from 
claas  legislation  and  special  favoritism,  providing  for  the  suppres- 
sion only  of  disgraceful  and  incompetent  persons,  then  we  answer 
unhesitatingly,  yes. 

Indianapolifi,  Ind. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Bt    W.    p.    STRiOKLAND,    If.   D.,    LL.  D., 

Profewor  of  Xedical  Lttentiire  and  F^nnsie  Vvdlcine  in  tiie  RdeeCle  Medical  Collese  of  the 

dtj  of  New  York. 

(Oontfamed  from  page  900,  Maj,  IfiSO.) 
DEATH  IN  ITS  MEDICO  LEGAL  ASPECTS. 

Questions  opening  up  to  the  medical  jurist  may  be  referred  first 
to  those  affecting  the  civil  and  social  rights  of  individuals,  and 
those  arising  from  injuries  against  their  persons.  Inquiries  relat- 
ing to  this  latter  class,  include  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant points  with  which  the  eicpert  has  to  deal. 

As  all  injuries  against  the  person,  either  mediately  or  remotely, 
may  and  often  do  terminate  fatally,  in  order  to  our  being  able  to 
trace  the  connection  between  the  fatal  event  and  the  violence  in- 
flicted, it  is  necessary  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
various  modes  of  sudden  death,  and  also  that  which  is  less  speedy, 
and  the  appearances  they  leave  on  the  body.  And  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  forms  of  death  as  brought  about  by 
natural  causes,  or  the  reverse,  aft  furnishing  glx>unds  for  a  decision 
in  cases  of  violence,  three  poiiits  of  inquiry  are  of  great  import- 
ance :  First,  the  reality,  as  contra  distinguished  from  the  appear- 
ance of  death.  Second,  the  determinaticHi  in  the  body  of  the 
period  of  its  decease,  v^here  nothing  is  otherwise,  known  of  the 
date  of  that  event  Third,  the  ready  discrimination  at  different 
Btafl;es  of  its  decay,  between  the  usual  effects  of  disease  or  of 
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violence,  and  the  ordinary  progress  of  its  natural  decomposition — 
tlie  fixing,  with  some  precision,  of  the  period  which  may  have 
elapsed  in  any  particular  instance  since  the  death  of  the  person 
on  the  view  of  the  body,  may  be  a  point  of  great  importance  in 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  It  is  important  to  surviving  rela- 
tives to  secure  to  them  civil  rights  and  the  succession  to  property, 
that  it  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty  at  what  time  death 
occurred.  It  is  also  intportant  in  criminal  proceedings ;  in  cases 
of  hanging,  and  still  more  of  strangulation,  and  in  cases  of  infanti- 
cida  The  changes  which  the  body  undergoes  after  death  must 
come  into  consideration,  as  many  of  them  are  known  to  simulate 
the  effects  of  violence,  of  poisons,  and  even  of  natural  diseases  in 
the  living  body,  and  hence  may  lead  to  disgraceful  mistakes.  It 
is  important  that  the  medical  jurist  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
a  wound  inflicted  before  or  after  deatK. 

The  BO  called  immediate  causes  of  death  are  reducible  to  a 
limited  number.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  enable  the 
&culty  to  determine,  with  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
precise  mode  in  which  the  various  noxious  agents,  which  are 
arrayed  against  life,  are  able  ultimately  to  prevail  to  its  extinction. 
This  topic  covers  the  whole  field  of  pathology.  Hitherto  but  little 
attention  had  been  paid  by  pathologists  to  the  state  of  some  of  the 
more  important  organs  of  the  body  immediately  preceding  the 
arrest  of  the  vital  function&  Physicians  in  Europe  have  directed 
attention  to  the  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  generally,  as 
the  immediate  precursor  of  death  in  certain  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  oedema  of  those  portions  of  the  lungs,  which  alone  had 
remained  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  functions,  while  the 
rest  of  these  organs  had  been  for  some  time  too  diseased  to 
accomplish  this. 

Systemic,  as  contra  distinguished  from  molecular  life,  ot  the 
normal  action  of  the  vital  functions,  contrasted  with  the 
mere  vegetative  functions.  Systemic  life  is  constituted  by 
those  actions  which  maintain  the  material  dependence  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  organic  whole.  Such  are  the  functions  which 
plrovide  new  matter  for  the  blood — digestion  and  absorption; 
that  which  effects  a  chemical  change  in  the  blood — respiration  ; 
that  which  distributes  it  through  the  organs  and  tissues — circula- 
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tion ;  that  wbicb  removes  from  the  blood  efiete  matter — eecretioii 
and  excretion ;  and  that  which  is  intimately  connected  with  all 
these  functions.  The  cessation  of  these  actions  and  the  consequent 
solution  of  connection  of  the  varioas  parts  of  the  body,  constitute 
systemic  death.  Life  cannot  continue  without  the  combined  inte- 
pity  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  respiratory,  nutritive  and  digestive 
systems,  all  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  and  alike  indis^ 
pensable  to  life. 

When  the  injurious  agent,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  exerted  its 
noxious  agency,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  central  organ 
of  the  nervous  system,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  arrest  of  its  functions, 
death  is  said  to  have  happened  by  coma.  When  its  operation  has 
been  on  the  respiratory  organs,  producing  a  suspension  of  the 
changes  efiFected  by  them  on  the  blood,  death  has  taken  place  by 
asphyxia.  And  when  its  Ibction,  direct  or  indirect,  is  on  the 
central  organ  of  circulation,  followed  immediately  or  after  some 
time  by  the  cessation  of  its  functions,  death  is  caused  by  syncope. 
Thus  the  causes  of  death  are  classified :  Death  beginning  at  the 
brain  is  called  coma ;  death  at  the  lungs,  asphyxia ;  death  at  the 
head,  syncope.  The  cause  of  death  by  coma  is  pressure  on  the 
brain  or  medulla  oblongata,  or  from  blows,  falls,  narcotic  poisona 
The  cause  of  death  by  syncope  is  extensive  hemorrhage,  suppura- 
tion, starvation,  poisons,  acute  peritonitis,  low  fevers,  malignant 
cholera,  concussion  of  the  spina  Death  by  asphyxia  is  caused  by 
compression  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  pressure  on  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  partial  or  complete  exclusion  of  atmospheric 
air  by  submersion  or  suffocation. 

Having  noticed  the  various  modes  of  the  occurrence  of  death, 
it  is  important,  in  the  next  place,  to  notice  the  series  of  changes 
which  are  found  to  follow  death.  We  have  seen  that  life  is  a  con- 
joined operation  of  certain  actions  peculiar  to  organized  bodies, 
and  according  as  the  organization  is  more  complicated,  so  much 
the  higher  are  the  manifestations  of  vitality.  So  perfect  is  this 
organization  in  man,  that  a  cessation  of  one  set  of  actions  soon  of 
necessity  involves  that  of  all  the  rest  This  cessation  is,  however, 
not  simultaneous,  and  hence  the  distinction  between  real  and 
apparent  death.  Medical  men  attach  the  idea  of  life  to  the 
appearance  of    those  functions  classed  as  vital,  which  include 
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sensibility,  circulation  and  respiration,  and  when  these  are  no 
longer  manifested,  the  person  is  said  to  be  dead.  Apparent  or 
systemic  death  is  a  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  heart  and  lungs,  while  real  or  molecular  *  death  is  not 
only  the  arrest  of  the  vital  functions,  but  also  those  of  nutrition 
and  contraction.  Only  when  systemic  death  is  followed  by  mole- 
cular death,  can  the  precise  moment  of  real  death  be  fixed.  Per- 
sons have  apparently  died  and  been  revivified,  and  lived  shorter  or 
longer  periods  afterward.  Cases  of  suspended  animation  are  on 
record,  in  which  persons  apparently  dead  for  two  or  three  days 
were  restored  to  life.  The  morbid  states  which  most  readily  simu- 
late death  are  syncope,  asphyxia,  catalepsy  and  hysteria. 

Various  practical  methods  of  testing  the  reality  of  death  have 
been  resorted  to,  such  as  the  plunging  of  a  needle  into  the  muscles 
of  a  limb  in  the  dead  body.  If  after  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  the  needle  is  found  to  retain  its  lustre,  the  person  is  dead ;  but 
if  in  that  time  it  becomes  oxidized,  the  person  is  living.  The 
dropping  of  atropine  into  the  eye,  and  observing  if  it  acts  on  the 
pupil — the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  under  the  skin  \ 
if  it  produces  no  redness,  the  body  is  dead — the  tying  of  a  liga- 
ture round  the  finger,  and  noting  if  redness  occurs  beyond  the 
ligatured  part  of  the  finger. 

Simultaneously  with  the  arrest  of  the  vital  functions,  the  eyes 
lose  their  lustre,  the  skin  assumes  a  marked  pallor,  and  the 
muscles  become  relaxed.  The  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  heart — 
blood  drawn  from  the  body  will  coagulate  the  first  three  or  four 
hours  after  deatL  The  loss  of  muscular  contractility ;  the  loss  of 
animal  heat,  and  the  complete  cooling  of  the  body,  which  takes 
place  in  from  six  to  eight  houra  As  a  middle  stage  before  the- 
b^inning  of  decomposition,  the  changes  which  take  place  are  the 
softening  of  the  animal  tissues,  cadaveric  rigidity  and  cadaveric 
Jividity,  and  a  species  of  rigidity,  which  sometimes  occurs  after 
death,  known  as  cadaveric  spasm,  and  other  forms  of  tetanic  spasm.. 
These  are  occasionally  found  with  apoplexy,  catalepsy  and> 
syncope. 

The  last  stage  of  the  body's  change  after  death  is  putrefaction,, 
which  may  be  hastened  or  delayed  by  the  media  in  which  the  body 
is  placed,  or  which  may  be  arrested  entirely  by  artificial  means.. 
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A  phenomenon  in  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  the  appearance 
of  blisters  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  containing  more  or  less 
greenish  fluid.  Another  product  of  putrefttction,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  saponification.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the 
putrefactive  process  any  further.  Suffice  it  to  state  generally,  that 
the  muscles  become  softened  and  greenish,  the  softened  brain  takes 
a  grayish  or  ashy  tint,  the  interior  of  the  softened  heart  a  dark  red 
dye,  the  placid  stomach  and  intestines  various  shades  of  red  and 
blue;  on  the  detachment  of  the  cuticle  the  skin  exudes  a  brownish 
liquid,  larvsB  appear  about  the  nose,  eyes  and  mouth,  the  surface 
takes  on  a  brown  tint,  the  abdomen  bursts,  giving  exit  to  gases 
and  putrid  fluids,  and  the  brain  escapes  by  the  orbits.  It  is 
important  that  the  medico-legal  jurist  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  brought  under  review  in  this 
chapter. — Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

(lb  he  conUmied.) 


^•^ 


SCALDS  AND  BUENS. 

By  W.  H.  CHEISTOPHBE,  IC.  D. 

First  immerse  the  parts  burned  in  tepid  water,  even  if  it  be  the 
entire  person ;  then  continue  to  add  warm  water,  from  time  to 
time,  to  keep  it  comfortable.  Then  keep  the  part  injured  im- 
mersed in  the  water  from  one  to  four  hours.  This  will  relieve  the 
pain,  and  must  be  continued  until  the  part  can  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  without  pain.  Then  dry  the  part  with  soft  cotton, 
and  apply  Tilden  &  Co.'s  bromo  chloral um,  diluted  to  one  part  to 
ten  of  water,  and  immediately  cover  the  part  with  an  ulmus  poul- 
tice, wet  with  the  same.  Gradually  strengthen  the  medicine  each 
day,  until  you  will  use  one  part  bromo  to  eight  of  water.  No 
other  treatment  will  be  necessary,  except  to  oil  the  poultice  with 
a  little  linseed  or  olive  oiL  New  skin  will  be  formed  under  the 
did  without  suppuration,  and  a  cure  will  be  completed  in  less  time 
than  with  any  other  remedy  I  have  ever  employed. 
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KIDD  ON  THERAPEUTIC&* 

Bt  PBOr.  J.  B.  BUCHANAN. 

This  is  a  sprightly  and  readable  volume  of  about  two  hundred 
pages.  As  a  running  commentary  on  medicine,  such  as  it  has  been 
and  i^  it  contains  many  good  suggestions  and  statements,  which 
stimulate  the  reader  to  think,  and  though  it  offers  no  profound 
philosophy,  it  gives  many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  laws  of 
therapeutics.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  vein  of  quasi'liherality  not  often 
seen  in  publications  of  the  old  school  It  speaks  of  the  *'  illus- 
trious Hahnemann,"  and  wbile  condemning  his  infinitesimal  doses 
as  the  offispring  of  dogmatism  and  credulity,  claims  that  the 
Homoeopathic  law  of  simiKa  similibus  is  a  true  and  important  addi- 
tion to  medical  science.  Hahnemann's  discovery  of  the  ague- 
producing  power  of  cinchona  bark  was  fully  confirmed  by  M.  Bre- 
tonneau.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  also  say  that  excessive  and  pro- 
tracted doses  develop  a  fever  of  the  intermittent  type. 

Dr.  Kidd,  however,  exhibits  a  hasty  and  superficial  spirit  in  his 
researches,  especially  in  his  reference  to  Eclecticism. 

''The  modem  American  Eclectic  school  has  introduced  into 
practice  many  most  valuable  medicines,  especially  podophyllin, 
leptandrim,  gelsemin  and  hydrastis;  but  like  most  attempts  at 
Eclecticism,  losing  all  anchorage  of  '  first  principles '  of  therapeu- 
tics, it  has  degenerated  into  the  most  indiscriminate  drugging  with 
enormous  doses  of  the  most  nauseous  medicines  mixed  up  together 
in  inextricable  confusion." 

The  progress  of  American  Eclecticism  has  been  just  the  reverse. 
It  began  with  large  and  crude  doses,  and  it  has  progressed  into 
neat  and  concentrated  formulae.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
among  intelligent  Eclectics  a  prescription  containing  such  a  mis- 
cellaneous farrago  as  some  of  the  prescriptions  of  Brown-Sequard, 
whom  Dr.  Kidd  eulc^zes  for  his  professional  success,  as  well  as 
physiological  discoveries. 

Dr.  Kidd  objects  to  Eclecticism  in  medicine  as  a  "  collection  of 
(details  without  law,"  which  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  an  ignoramus-; 
but  Eclecticism  refers  to  principles  as  much  as  details.     The  most 

*  ^  The  Laws  of  Therapeutics;  or,  the  Soienoe  and  Axt  of  Medidne."  By  Joseph. 
Xidd,  M.  D.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  k  BlakisUm,  1879. 
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enlightened  physicians  nowadays  claim  to  be  Eclectic,  even  when 
they  have  only  a  slight  tinctore  of  libendity,  for  they  know  that 
the  word  Eclectic  implies  breadth  of  inyestigation  and  liberality  of 
thought  Dr.  Kidd's  work  is  really  one  of  the  most  Eclectic  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  school^  and  exhibits  considerable  progress,  but 
there  is  nothing  profound  in  either  his  physiology  or  his  pathology, 
while  his  practical  remarks  are  quite  instructiye  and  interesting. 

"  It  is  of  vital  consequence"  (says  Dr.  Kidd)  *'to  the  true  prog- 
ress of  medical  science,  that  the  rising  generation  of  young  doc- 
tors should  not  forget  what  medical  practice  was  forty  years  ago  in 
England.  It  is  an  instructive  lesson  to  run  the  eye  over  the  early 
editions  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine,' and  to  see  what  a  prominent  and  constantly  recurring  place 
is  occupied  by  such  exploded  thinga  as  bleeding,  leeching,  blistering 
and  mercury,  till  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  cut  the  foundation  from 
under  such  sdeniific  murder,  and  showed  that  pneumonia,  a  most 
deadly  disease  under  the  old  regime^  was  curable  by  very  simple 
means — careful  dieting,  perfect  rest  and  mild  diuretics." 

If  Dr.  Kidd  had  been  more  careful  and  candid  in  his  researches, 
he  might  have  stated  how  skilfully  and  bravely  the  Eclectic  re- 
formers of  America  have  for  half  a  century  battled  against  what 
he  calls  "  scientific  murder,"  while  it  was  upheld  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  old  school  party. 

The  terrible  failures  of  the  old  school  practice  were  so  conclu- 
sively shown  by  statistics,  that  the  failure  was  candidly  confessed 
in  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Review,"  as  Dr.  Kidd  expresses  it, 
*^when  the  medical  world  was  shocked  by  the  bold  and  candid 
avowal  of  Sir  John  Forbes  in  1846,"  that  the  common  practice 
was  a  failure. 

Sanctioned  by  Dr.  Forbes,  a  general  scepticism  as  to  the  value 
of  their  own  practice  led  to  a  do  nothing  system  of  '^  expectant 
medicine,"  as  it  was  called. 

Dr.  Kidd  says:  *'In  modem  times  a  class  of  physicians  has 
arisen,  pluming  themselves  on  their  extra  scientific  character,  who 
think  it  the  highest  attainment  of  medical  art  to  stand  by  and  do 
nothing,  but  'let  nature  cure  the  diseasa'  Many,  very  many 
cases  of  chronic  disease,  however,  will  not  yield  to  expectant  treat- 
;ment,  even  when  the  patient  is  kept  at  rest,  physiological  and  me- 
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chanical,  carefully  preserved  from  all  disti^rbing  influences,  well 
supplied  with  nourishment,  and  drinking  freely  of  mint  water  to 
make  him  believe  he  is  taking  medicine.  Expectant  treatment  or 
mild  medicine  has  much  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  humanity/' 

And  the  allopathic  system  has  much  to  answer  for  in  introducing 
this  folly,  the  result  of  its  own  imbecility.  But  where  is  the 
American  Eclectic  who  has  ever  had  faith  in  the  healing  art  and 
surrendered  to  the  expectant  system  of  helpless  quackery  ?  Whore 
has  the  medical  profession  ever  exhibited  the  same  scientific  bold- 
ness, based  on  practical  success,  as  among  American  Eclectics  ? 

Dr.  Kidd  gives  many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  law  of 
simiKa  similibus,  as  well  as  the  law  of  Galen,  contrarta  cantrariiaj 
each  of  which  he  r^ards  as  highly  important  to  the  practitioner, 
but  appears  to  prefer  the  former  law  as  producing  the  most  satis- 
factory cures. 

He  mentions  a  case  of  severe  eczema  in  a  child,  following  vac- 
cination, which  baffled  all  medical  skill  for  over  three  years,  until 
he  cured  it  by  revaccinating  the  child.  After  the  vaccine  vesicles 
healed,  the  eczema  disappeared. 

In  a  middle  aged  woman,  who  suffered  from  severe  acidity  of 
the  stomach  and  spasms,  after  many  years'  unsuccessful  trial  of 
alkalies  and  homoeopathic  treatment,  a  cure  was  effected  in  three 
weeks  by  giving  lemon  juice  in  a  little  water  twice  a  day,  two 
hours  after  meals. 

Dr.  Young,  of  Florence,  Italy,  has  treated  diarrhoea  successfully 
by  castor  oil,  in  doses  of  four  to  six  drops. 

Dr.  Copland  relates,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine," 
that  he  cured,  with  a  cup  of  the  strongest  green  tea,  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  suffering  twenty-four  hours  from  violent  palpitation 
of  the  heart 

A  gentleman  who  had  suffered  for  a  fortnight  the  most  distress- 
ing irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  frequent  painful 
micturition,  got  no  relief  from  full  doses  of  hyoscyamus  and  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  but  was  speedily  cured  by  ten  drops  of  the  pure 
tincture  of  cantharides,  in  six  ounces  of  wate]^-K>ne  tenth  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours. 

A  great  many  remedies,  according  to  Dr.  Kidd,  display  a  cura- 
tive energy,  but,  from  not  being  specifically  related  to  the  case,  do 
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not  make  complete  and  permanent  corea  Thna,  in  many  cases  of 
acid  urine  and  calcoli,  the  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  Yichy  water 
give  only  a  temporary  relief;  while  nitric  acid,  in  painful  cases  of 
lithic  and  gravel,  makes  a  speedy  and  permanent  cure.  Ten  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  four  times  a  day,  cured  a 
severe  case  of  gravel,  which  the  most  eminent  physicians  had  been 
treating  unsuccessfully  with  large  doses  of  alkalies  and  morphine 
three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Kidd  gives  several  similar  cases,  and  also 
a  case  of  severe  kidney  disease,  accompanied  by  gout  and  oedema- 
tous  feet,  which  was  rapidly  relieved  by  seven  or  eight  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  in  a  glass  of  water,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Similar  to  the  use  of  alkalies  for  a  lithic  condition  is  the  use  of 
morphine  to  control  cough&  "  To  a  patient  in  phthisis  "  (says  Dr. 
Kidd)  "  the  use  of  morphine  to  still  the  irritating  cough  causes  de- 
pression of  spirits,  want  of  appetite  and  headache— the  most  unde- 
sirable effects  that  can  be  produced.  In  most  cases,  I  have  f or 
twenty  years  past  prescribed,  with  the  most  signal  relief,  the  inha- 
lation of  five  to  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  from  a  jug  of  boil- 
ing water  (ihe  primary  action  of  which  is  to  cause  irritation  of  the 
larynx  and  bronchial  tubes),  for  five  minutes  at  bed  time^  The 
relief  is  most  effectual,  and  unattended  by  the  miserable  after  effects 
of  the  morphine  the  next  day." 

The  carbolate  of  iodine  is  considerably  used  now  for  such  pur- 
poses in  inhalation ;  and  thirty  years  ago  Sir  Charles  Scudamore 
used  a  combination  of  iodine  and  conium  with  great  benefit  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  conium  enabling  the  iodine  to  be  borne 
for  a  longer  tima 

The  use  of  watery  vapor  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  and  we  are  pleased  to  quote  one  of  Dr.  Kidd's 
cases  as  follows,  in  which  suffocation  was  relieved  by  steam : 

*'  Mrs.  A.,  set  62,  living  in  Gt>wer  Street,  of  feeble  constitution, 
had  been  subject  for  many  years  to  asthma  and  palpitation.  From 
exposure  to  cold  east  winds  in  March,  1860,  she  was  seized  with 
acute  bronchitis  of  both  sides.  I  found  her  with  a  weak,  fluttering 
pulse,  126 ;  hot,  dry  skin ;  distressing  dry  cough,  with  very  scanty 
viscid  expectoration ;  unable  to  lie  down  or  to  sleep,  day  or  night, 
from  the  dyspepsia  and  difficulty  of  expectoration*  She  was  treated 
vigorously ;  mustard  poultices  frequently  applied ;  a  lai^ge  fire  kept 
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up  day  and  night,  with  wet  sheets  all  aromidr  the  fire ;  beef  tea,, 
brandy  and  water  administered  freely  ;  the  bowels  well  emptied  by 
stimulating  injections.  She  continued  in  the  same  state  of  su£Eer- 
ing  for  four  days  without  reliei  When  life  seemed  ebbing,  I  sent 
for  a  portable  vapor  bath  kettle,  with  a  tin  spout  ten  feet  long,  and 
set  it  furiously  boiling  into  the  room,  which  in  a  few  hours  it  filled 
with  a  delicious  soft  vapor.  The  effect  was  marvellous.  The  old 
lady  began  to  cough  up  quantities  of  thick  expectoration,  con- 
sciousness  returned,  and  she  recovered  from  the  semi  comatose  state 
of  cj^bonized  blood  poisoning.  She  live^  for  two  or  three  yearsi 
and  several  times  before  her  death  derived  signal  relief  in  attacks 
of  bronchitis  irom  the  use  of  steam  in  the  room." 

Upon  the  whole.  Dr.  Kidd  has  given  us  an  attractive  little 
volume;  and,  in  his  conclusion,  avows  the  identical  principles 
which  have  governed  American  Eclecticism. 

*'  In  conclusion,  as  a  fellow  laborer  in  one  great  common  work 
bearing  upon  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  I  search  out  for  my- 
self what  I  desire  to  make  known  to  others— every  aid  for  the  sick 
and  suffering  that  science  and  art  can  give  to  the  physician,  taking 
at  their  true  value  all  laws  and  principles  of  healing,  and  using 
them  for  the  elaboration  and  perfecting  of  the  art  of  medicine ;  so 
that  I  may  be  a  workman  approved  of  my  master,  and  a  servant  fit 
to  minister  among  the  sick,  the  sorrowful  and  the  weak." 


»  4»-i 
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MODERN  SURGERY. 

In  Macaulay^s  famous  parallel  between  the  England  of  his  own 
day  and  the  England  of  the  Stuarts,  he  says,  that  "  every  bricklayer 
who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  crossing  who  is  run 
over  by  a  carriage,  may  now  have  his  wounds  dressed  and  his 
limbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  all  the 
wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merchant  prince  like 
Clayton,  could  not  have  purchased.  Some  frightful  diseases  have 
been  extirpated  by  science,  and  some  have  been  banished  by 
plolice."    In  a  continuation  of  the  same  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
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year  1685  as  a  time  when  "  men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country 
air  than  they  now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  tovms, 
and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than  they  now 
die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana."  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  thirty -five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Macaulay  wrote  these 
words,  surgery  has  made  even  greater  progress  than  in  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  which  he  took  cognizance,  and  the  main  out- 
lines of  this  progress,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  sketched  without 
entering  upon  technical  details,  are  of  almost  universal  interest 
The  improvement  of  surgery  means  also  an  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  and  at  the  present  day  there  can  hardly  be 
a  family  to  which  this  influence  has  not  in  some  degree  extended, 
or  whose  members  have  gained  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  steps 
and  processes  by  which  pain  has  been  made  to  give  way  to  ease, 
and  by  which  dangers  the  most  imminent  have  been  replaced  by 
comparative  security. 

It  is  never  easy  to  frame  an  accurate  definition ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  framing  such  a  definition  of  surgery  would  be  almost 
insuperabla  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  that  branch  of  the 
healing  art  which  aims  at  the  restoration  of  health  or  the  removal 
of  disease  by  the  direct  application  of  mechanical  means  of  treat- 
ment, such  as  the  placing  and  maintenance  of  broken  bones  in  a 
position  favorable  to  their  reunion,  or  such  as  the  removal  of  dis- 
eased parts  or.  of  morbid  growths  by  cutting  instruments,  caustics, 
or  other  suitable  means.  It  differs  broadly  from  medicine,  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  word,  because  medicine  relies  chiefiy  upon 
r^ulation  of  the  diet  and  habits,  and  upon  the  administration  of 
remedies,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  mechanical  methods. 
The  distinction  affords  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  separation  of  prac- 
titioners into  the  two  classes  of  physicians  and  surgeons ;  but  the 
surgeon  is  compelled  to  be  also  a  physician  in  a  much  stricter 
sense  than  that  in  which  the  physician  is  compelled  to  be  something 
of  a  surgeon.  People  recover  from  fevers  and  such  like  systemic 
maladies  without  any  surgical  principles  being  brought  into  promi- 
nence during  their  illnesses ;  but  no  person  ever  recovered  from  a 
surgical  operation  without  furnishing  many  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  first  principles  of  medicina  However  much  it  were  narrowed 
down,  the  entire  field  of  surgery  would  still  be  too  wide  to  be  even 
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glanced  at  within  the  limits  of  an  article ;  and  we  therefore  pur- 
pose to  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  a  brief  narrative  of 
some  of  those  changes  and  discoveries  which,  having  first  relieved 
surgery  from  the  reproach  of  pain,  have  now  well  nigh  relieved  it 
also  from  the  reproach  of  danger. 

If  we  set  aside  direct  and  necessarily  fatal  injuries  to  vital  organs, 
the  first  peril  to  life  which  arises  from  a  wound  will  be  generally 
due  to  an  inevitable  loss  of  blood,  a  loss  which  will  be  rapid,  pro- 
fuse and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  the  num* 
ber  of  the  vessels  which  are  divided,  whether  it  be  by  accident  or 
by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  It  was  long  ago  discovered  that  when 
limbs  had  sustained  injuries  of  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  patient  but  by  removing  them ;  and  the  de- 
vices of  ancient  surgery  for  arresting  the  consequent  bleeding  were 
not  only  always  barbarous,  but  frequently  futila  The  stumps 
were  seared  with  hot  irons,  or  dipped  into  melted  pitch  ;  and  these 
methods,  even  when  efficacious  for  a  time,  were  often  followed  by 
fatal  bleeding  at  a  later  period.  The  control  of  hemorrhage  by 
applying  ligatures  to  the  ends  of  the  divided  vessels,  first  system- 
atically practised  by  Ambrose  ParS,  about  1650,  was  the  first  step 
on  the  road  which  surgery  has  since  traversed  with  such  con- 
spicuous succesa  So  great  a  saving  of  life  was  immediately  pro- 
duced by  Park's  method,  that  the  French  soldiers  of  his  day  are  said 
to  have  gone  into  action  exclaiming :  "  Our  Par^  is  with  us ;  we  shall 
not  die!"  For  three  centuries  after  this  there  was  no  advance  of 
similar  importance,  although  individual  surgeons  attained  high 
degrees  of  skill  in  the  operations  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
thought  legitimate;  although  the  researches  of  John  Hunter 
paved  the  way  for  much  of  the  best  work  which  has  been  done  by 
his  successora  We  may  proceed  without  pause  from  the  ligature 
of  arteries  to  the  discovery  that  the  inhalation  of  ether  would  pro- 
duce insensibility  to  pain.  This  discovery  was  made  in  the 
winter  of  1846  ;*  and  its  history  has  so  lately  been  traced  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  for  December,  1879,  that 


*  Comerford  W.  Long,  1£.  D.,  of  Georgia,  digcovered  the  use  of  aDSBsthesia,  Ifaroh 
SO,  1842.    See  J.  Marion  Sims*  Histoiy  of  the  Disooyeiy  of  Ansfthesia.— <.fiU9.  Mtd, 
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it  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon«  Ether,  the  ansesthetic  agent  first 
employed,  was  at  one  time  almost  superseded  in  this  country  bj 
chloroform,  although  the  occasional  mortality  inseparable  from  the 
Use  of  the  latter  has  prevented  surgeons  from  being  at  any  time 
entirely  satisfied  with  it  On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  find* 
ing  out  every  case  in  which  chloroform  is  administered,  there  is  no 
absolute  numerical  certainty  about  the  &cts ;  but  the  best  calcula- 
tion which  can  be  made,  shows  that  out  of  every  2,500  or  8,000 
persons  who  take  chloroform,  there  will  be  one  death  distinctly 
traceable  to  its  influence,  and  to  nothing  else.  Many  analogous 
substances,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  bichloride  ot  methylenCi 
have  been  introduced  as  substitutes,  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  the 
mortality;  but  none  of  them  have  really  afforded  increased 
seeurity,  and  some  are  attended  by  disadvantages  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Of  late  years,  however,  the  problen^  how  to  combine  com- 
plete safety  with  insensibility  to  pain  has  been  practically  solved 
by  a  return  to  ether,  which  is  manufactured  of  better  quality  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  which  appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  risk. 
There  is  no  well  authenticated  instance  of  death  from  its  employ- 
ment ;  and  in  many  parts  of  America,  as  well  as  in  some  London 
hospitals,  it  has  superseded  every  other  anaesthetic.  An  ample 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  kind  of  operation  to  which 
ether  is  not  perfectly  applicable ;  and  the  surgeons  who  chiefly  use 
it  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  chloroform  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
and  that  no  death  produced  by  its  inhalation  can  be  rightly  regarded 
as  an  accident 

The  value  of  artificially  induced  insensibility,  both  as  a  means 
of  saving  pain  and  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  sur- 
gical activity,  has  been  so  well  summed  up  by  Sir  James  Paget 
in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  his  very  words.     He  says : 

"  Past  all  counting  is  the  sum  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  mil- 
lions who,  in  the  last  thirty-three  years,  have  escaped  the  pains  that 
were  inevitable  in  surgical  operations— pains  made  more  terrible 
by  apprehension,  more  keen  by  close  attention,  sometimes  awful 
in  a  swift  agony,  sometimes  prolonged  beyond  even  the  most  pa- 
tient endurance,  and  then  renewed  in  memory  and  terrible  in 
dreams.    These  will  never  be  felt  again.    But  the  value  of  the 
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discoTery  is  not  limited  by  the  abolition  of  these  pains  or  of  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  It  would  need  a  long  essay  to  tell  how  it  has 
enlarged  the  field  of  useful  surgery,  making  many  things  easy  that 
were  difficult,  many  safe  that  were  too  perilous,  many  practicable 
that  were  nearly  impossible;  and,  yet  more  variously,  the  dis- 
covery has  brought  happiness  in  the  relief  of  some  of  the  intensest 
pains  of  sickness,  in  quieting  convulsions,  in  helping  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  obscure  disease." 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  effects  of  ether,  Sir  James 
Paget  had  already  been  ten  years  a  surgeon,  was  connected  with  a 
great  hospital,  and  was  rapidly  rising  in  professional  repute.  He 
therefore  speaks  with  the  authority  of  experience  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  suffering  which  ansdsthetics  have  banished,  and 
which  no  man  whose  surgical  memory  does  not  go  back  for  more 
than  the  third  of  a  century  has  even  witnessed.  On  this  account, 
as  well  as  from  the  weight  which  deservedly  attaches  to  all  his 
words,  we  will  quote  yet  another  passage  from  his  essay — a  passage 
especially  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  lessons  which  it  convey& — 
London  Times,  March^  1880. 

2b  de  eonMitfedL 


SCX3IETT  MEETINGS. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECLEOTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION— HEETINa   OF 

1880. 

By  referring  to  page  459,  October  number,  1879,  our  readers 
will  find  the  whole  programme  for  the  coming  session,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Chicago,  June  18,  1880.  A  large  meeting  is  antici- 
pated. No  doubt  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
held  by  this  association. 

STATE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  INDIANA. 

Ahstracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Indianapolis^ 
May  12,  1880. 

The  president  appointed  as  a  board  of  censors,  Drs.  D.  Lesh,  D. 
P.  Kennedy,  K  Hubbard,  C.  P.  Perry  and  C.  H.  Abbott,  to  whom 
the  credentials  and  applications  of  persons  desiring  admission  were 
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referred.  The  board  reported  favorably  the  following  persons  as 
having  good  credentials  and  being  worthy :  Drs.  J.  J.  Burton, 
Boyal  Center ;  John  L.  Lehman,  Fort  Branch ;  George  W.  Ham- 
sher,  of  Greenfield,  and  John  A.  Henning,  of  Bed  Key. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  after 
roll  call  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  morning  session  by 
secretary  Pickerill,  the  president,  J.  B.  Shultz,  delivering  the  fol- 
lowing 

ANNUAL    ADDRESa 

To  THE  Members  of  this  Association  :  It  affords  me  pleasure 
at  this,  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  our  association,  to  exchange 
congratulations  with  you,  and  in  conformity  with  an  established 
rule  of  this  and  all  associations,  I  offer  a  few  remarks,  hoping  they 
will  be  received  in  the  same  kindred  spirit  as  administered. 

An  occasion  of  this  kind  should,  and  undoubtedly  does,  excite 
the  deepest  feelings  of  professional  pride  of  which  our  minds  are 
capable.  I  for  one  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  express  my  emotion  before  a  public  audience.  The  thoughts 
that  swell  in  my  bosom  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  form  and 
pattern  as  of  those  with  whom  I  am  associated  here  to-day.  You 
have  not  met  here  to-day  as  men  who  are  just  launching  out  in 
some  untried  fields,  some  new  scheming  enterprises,  but  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  profession  that  stands  in  front  for  all  that  is  good 
and  great  It  requires  no  prophetic  talent  to  insure  a  reward  for 
our  associated  labors.  And  were  it  possible  for  me  to  do  this,  I 
would  speak  words  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  impress  into  the 
minds  of  us  all  a  truer  and  higher  idea  of  our  profession,  and  the 
associated  conditions  and  benefits  connected  with  it 

It  is  expected  of  us  to  be  always  ready  to  carry  out  the  teachings 
we  profess  to  have  received,  and  to  that  end  we  should  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  maintain,  by  not  only  practice,  but  sound 
reasoning,  the  profession  we  have  adopted.  I  trust  that  each  mem- 
ber connected  with  this  association  will  endeavor  steadily  to  exalt 
the  standard  of  professional  and  scientific  attainment,  to  advance 
correct  ideas,  and  elevate  mankind,  morally  and  intellectually,  as 
well  as  physically.    The  purpose  of  our  association  is  "  to  maintain 
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oi^anized  oo-operation  between  physicians,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  art  and  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  beneficial  knowledge  and  improved  practice  of  medi- 
cina     If  you  will  labor  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  exalt  the 
standard  of  medical  education  among  the  laity  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fession, there  will  not  exist  that  extreme  necessity  for  a  medical 
bill  in  our  well  medicated  State  as  now  exists.     It  is  estimated,  from 
reliable  statistics,  that  there  are  now  over  40,000  physicians  in  these 
United  States.     What  an  army  were  we  all  assembled ;  and  what 
a  battle,  were  not  some  disposed  to  be  more  courteous  and  less 
jealous  of  their  professional  brethren.     For  to  my  observation  the 
difiEerence  of  opinion  and  qualifications  among  well  educated  phy- 
sicians, in  whatever  school,  lies  as  much  in  their  jealousy  and  un- 
professional conduct  as  in  their  orthodox  platforms.     I,  too,  am 
willing  to  admit  that  in  localities  where  Eclecticism  is  popular,  many 
impostors,  with  more  cheek  than  education,  more  impudence  than 
brains,  thrust  themselves  forward  as  Eclectic  physicians.    Such 
persons  should  be  more  stringently  dealt  with  by  members  of  this 
association  and  all  honorable  Eclectics  than  we  have  been  by  the 
so-called  regular  profession.    But  to  return  to  my  statistical  report, 
that  40,000  physicians  are  at  work  in  this  land,  with  only  half  of 
that  number  having  received  a  collegiate  course,  and  many  of  them, 
perhaps,  only  a  partial  course.     I  think  this  subject  demands  pro- 
fessional attention.     We  must  admit  that  college  halls  and  theo- 
retical lectures  will  not  in  all  cases  make  skilful  and  well-qualified 
practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery.     And,  again,  that  many  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  either  are  very  successful.     Yet  the 
general  rule  holds  good — that  a  thorough  medical  education — an 
education  that  teaches  us  how  to  discover,  determine,  advise  and 
instruct  in  the  proper  administration  of  medicine  and  regimen  of 
the  sick,  with  an  enlightened  view  of  restoring  them  to  health — is 
necessary,  and  we  hail  with  delight  the  steps  our  colleges  have 
taken  in  this  direction  by  increasing  the  length  of  their  terms,  and 
adding  more  stringent  requirements  before  graduation.     One  of 
the  avenues  that  science  and  experience  teaches  would  do  more  to 
propagate  health,  is  left  entirely  open  and  unprotected.     We  may 
advise  and  teach,  but  unless  legislative  action  steps  forward  to  pre- 
vent the  consumptive,  the  scrofulous,  the  syphilitic  and  epileptic 
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from  propagating  their  species  and  bringing  forth  into  the  world  to 
again  multiply  untold  suffering  and  disease,  what  chance  do  we 
have  to  improve  the  physical  conditioti  of  mankind,  and  where, 
as  a  species,  are  we  degenerating  to  ?  I  predict  that  before  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century — a  century  that  has  done  more  to 
advance  science  and  art  than  centuries  before — ^that  some  active 
and  intelligent  legislation  on  this  subject  will  be  adopted. 

I  know  it  is  a  long  and  difficult  process  for  society  to  thoroughly 
free  itself  from  methods  and  customs  which  the  culture  of  expe- 
rience has  shown  are  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  so  erroneous 
in  practice  as  to  fail  to  reach  the  end  to  which  they  should  aim. 
Collies,  societies,  usages  and  custom  can  do  away  with  many 
admitted  wrongs. 

The  idea  that  thousands  of  men  consider  themselves  amply 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties  in  ftdl  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  difficult  professions,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  them- 
selves and  the  community  in  which  they  live,  by  a  few  months' 
preparation,  is  erroneoua  But  such  are  often  sustained  and 
encouraged  by  a  confiding  people ;  and  when  they  are  so  sustained, 
our  standard  of  acquirement  is  lowered,  and  thousands  thus  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  competent  to  render  aid  where 
aid  is  most  needed. 

What  corporation  or  association  would  think  of  employing  as 
superintendent  or  foreman,  a  mechanic  who  had  only  devoted  six 
months  to  qualify  himself  for  such  a  position  ?  I  answer,  most 
certainly,  nona  How  much  more  difficult  to  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  system  I  Therefore,  let  our  colleges  and 
societies  awaken  to  the  great  importance  of  a  high  standard  of 
medical  education,  and  thus  aid  the  public  in  correcting  a  wrong 
that  interests  them  more  than  it  does  the  "  dear  doctors." 

Facilities  are  ample ;  therefore,  let  all  acquire  a  liberal  education 
before  detailing  out  drugs  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician ;  and 
especially  when  one  calls  himself  an  Eclectic  physician,  may  his 
patrons  demand  of  him  that  he  produce  evidence  of  his  qualifi- 
cations, for  they  are  directly  interested.  I  feel  sure  we  will 
receive  a  hearty  co-operation  from  other  systems  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Let  us,  each  and  every  one,  therefore,  on  our 
return  to  our  respective  fields  of  labor,  feel  that  we  have  a  duty 
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before  ub,  to  ourselves  and  others,  that  we  cannot  lightly  put  aside ; 
and  that  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to  be  good  physicians,  true  to  all 
professional  trusts,  but  for  us  to  encourage  in  the  profession  the 
requirements  of  a  high  moral  character.  In  this  connection,  I  give 
it  as  my  observation,  that  those  who  devote  their  tipe  to  the  study 
of  special  diseases^  have  better  facilities  for  progress  and  attainment 
than  those  who  have  the  wide  field  of  general  practice,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  specialties  in  medical  prac- 
tice. If  such  a  course  was  not  advisable,  why  have  a  faculty  of 
from  six  to  twelve  professors  to  fill  the  chairs  in  our  medical 
colleges  ?  if  one  man  might  understand  and  teach  it  all  as  well. 
Still  it  is  nothing  unheard  of  to  hear  of  a  doctor,  or  some  medicine 
even,  that  wiU  cure  all  the  iUa  flesh  is  heir  to.  Then,  in  the 
interest  of  Eclecticism — our  selection  and  adoption  of  the  best, 
trying  to  ''prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good," — let  us  adopt  every  principle  that  will  advance  scientific 
pursuit 

I  am  not  before  you  to-day  to  apply  epithets  to  the  so-called 
regular  branch  of  our  profession  for  their  illiberal  course  toward 
us  as  regards  professional  etiquette ;  for  in  medicine,  as  in  all  else, 
you  occupy  a  disadvantage  when  you  undertake  to  defend  your 
course  by  explanation ;  but  I  do  claim  that  Eclecticism  has  revo- 
lutionized the  practice  of  medicine  during  the  last  forty  years; 
and  it  is  still  our  mission  to  go  on  in  this  good  work.  The  time 
has  about  come  for  the  iron  grip  of  proscription  to  be  relaxed. 
Let  it  be  known  in  our  capitols  and  legislative  halls  that  we  are 
eligible  for  honorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  govern- 
ment ;  that  we  have  recognized  and  well  patronized  medical  col- 
leges in  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Let  us  also  invite  to  our  midst  every  liberal  physician,  who 
is  sufficiently  educated  and  has  the  integrity  and  moral  courage  to 
break  away  from  the  iron-bound  proscription  of  the  National  and 
State  code  of  ethics,  as  laid  down  by  the  self-styled  regulars.  Love 
truth  for  its  own  worth,  and  honorably  seek  the  path  laid  out  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  an  honest  conviction  of  his  own 
to  unite  with  us. 

.    There  are  many  things  I  might  further  speak  of,  but  I  will  not 
trespass  further  on  your  time,  but  leave  the  minute  descriptions  of 
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special  subjects  to  essayists  especially  appointed  for  that  part  of  the 
work. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  wish  you  many  pleasant  retnms  of 
this,  the  anniversary  of  our  association.  And  as  often  as  it  shall 
return,  may  it  find  you  and  yours  happy,  and  Eclecticism  prosper- 
ous ;  and  when  our  labors  have  ceased,  our  mission  filled,  the  silent 
river  crossed  where  no  physicians  are  needed,  yet  all  will  go,  may 
this  anniversary  still  return  to  find  those  who  shall  labor  after 
us  a  united  and  prosperous  association,  increasing  in  numbers, 
knowledge  and  all  Christian  virtues — in  this  glorious  republic  of 
ours,  blest  of  heaven,  where  no  head  wears  a  crown  and  no  hand 
waves  a  sceptre. 

The  address  was  received,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  the 
president 

Dr.  H.  H.  McCabe,  of  Indianapolis,  read  a  very  able  paper  on 
"  Diphtheria,"  which  is  to  be  found  on  page  288  of  this  number. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Kussell,  president  of  the  Ohio  Eclectic  Medical  Society, 
was,  on  motion  of  Dr,  Curyer,  made  an  honorary  member,  and  in- 
vited to  a  seat  on  the  floor. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Curyer,  of  Thomtown,  then  delivered  a  valuable 
treatise,  which  was  highly  commended  by  all  the  physicians 
present,  on  the  subject  of  **  Criminal  Abortion.'* 


THE    MEETINa    OF    THE    OHIO    KEDICAL    ASSOCIATION  WAS   HELD 

AT  SPRINGFIELD,   MAY  5,   18b0. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Ij.  E.  Bussell,  M.  D.,  Springfield. 

First  Vice-President — H.  E.  Springstein,  M.  D.,  Cleveland* 

Second  Vice-President — W.  T.  Gemmil,  M.  D.,  Forest 

according  Secretary — W.  P.  Madden,  M.  D.,  Cedarville. 

Corresponding  Secretary — S.  H.  Potter,  M,  D.,  Hamilton. 

Treasurer — James  Anton,  M.  D.,  Lebanon. 

Fifteen  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  National  Convention  at 
Chicago,  as  follows : 

J.  A.  Dorem,  C.  M.  Fisher,  J.  A.  Grove,  Mt  Blanchard ;  J.  R 
Wallace,  Salem;   J.   H.   Holloway,  Urbana;    E.  W.  Schooley, 
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Milton ;  J.  B.  Dice,  Xenia ;  Alpheus  Done,  Brookville ;  G.  W. 
Bicord,  New  Moorefield ;  Dr.  Downs,  West  Liberty ;  Dr.  Watts, 
Dayton ;  Dr.  Welling,  Columbus ;  J.  M.  Austin,  Northampton ; 
J.  W.  Reynolds,  Lawrenceville ;  J.  B.  Birdinger,  Tiffin;  Miss 
Delia  A.  Rohn,  Defiance. 

We  will  publish  some  of  the  addresses  hereafter. 


THE  ECLECTIC  SOCIETY  OF  THE    STATE  OF  VERMONT. 

The  Vermont  Eclectic  Medical  Society  began  its  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  at  the  State  House,  in  Montpelier,  a  few  days 
aga  W.  R  Templeton,  M  D.,  of  Glover,  president,  having  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  the  secretary  called  the  roll,  showing  about 
forty  members  of  the  society.  Upon  a  call  for  delegates,  Prot 
Samuel  E.  Mortimore,  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Collie,  New  Tork,  presented  his  credentials  as  delegate  from 
the  New  York  County  Society,  and  Prof.  Robert  Safford  Newton, 
Jr.,  as  a  delegate  from  the  trustees  of  the  college  mentioned ; 
both  were  received.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  small 
balance  in  the  treasury,  after  paying  all  expenses.  Dr.  M. 
McCleam,  of  Boston,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  see  about  a  proper  certificate  for  the  society  to  give  its 
members  upon  admission,  reported  by  exhibiting  a  draft  of  a 
beautiful  steel  engraved  certificate,  which,  after  some  discussion,  it 
was  voted  to  accept ;  and  if  the  certificates,  when  engraved,  do 
justice  to  the  plan,  the  society  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  diploma  of  membership. 

At  the  afternoon  session.  Dr.  L.  L.  J.  Prevost,  of  Waterbury,  and 
Dr.  A.  D.  Ayer,  of  Winhall,  presented  their  diplomas,  and  were 
elected  members.  L.  S.  Arnold,  of  Londonderry,  and  J.  Cobum, 
of  Washington,  were  examined  by  the  Board  of  Censors,  but  an 
unfavorable  report  was  made,  and  they  were  rejected  for  member- 
ship. The  president  appointed  as  committee  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Drs.  G.  C.  Washburn,  J.  M.  Templeton,  and 
J.  W.  Marsh.  After  a  long  consultation,  they  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

PresidenU-W.  F.  Templeton,  M.  D.,  Glover. 

Vice  Presidenia^J.  W.  Marsh,  M.  D.,  Factory  Point ;  George  K. 
Bagley,  M.  D.,  CHelsea,  and  Frank  H.  Bascom,  Montpelier. 
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.    Secretary  and  Treasurer — H.  R  Templetoiif  M.  D.,  Montpelier. 

Librarian — J*  M.  Templeton,  M.  D.,  Montpelier. 

Censors — Geoi^  H.  Gray,  M.  D.,  East  Calais ;  W.  R Woodward^ 
M.  D.,  Londonderry ;  S.  George  Soules,  M.  D.,  Hardwick. 

H.  K  Templeton,  M.  D.,  positively  refused  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  used  for  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  matter  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  committee,  who  substituted  the  name  of  George  H. 
Gray,  M.  D.,  of  Calais,  for  that  o£5ice,  after  which  the  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  officers  elected. 

The  president  appointed  as  delegates  to  the  national  society, 
G.  BL  Gray,  M.  D.,  Calais*;  W.  R  Woodward,  M.  D ,  Londonderry, 
G.  EL  Bagley,  M.  D.,  Chelsea ;  and  to  the  several  State  societies — 
to  New  Hampshire,  R  K  Leonard,  M.  D.,  Canaan ;  to  Massachu- 
setts, W.  D.  Waller,  M.  D.,  Montague;  to  New  York,  J.  W. 
Marsh,  M.  D.,  Factory  Point ;  to  Illinois,  J.  M.  Templeton,  M.  D., 
Montpelier ;  to  Ohio,  S.  G.  Soules,  M.  D.,  Hardwick ;  to  Connec- 
ticut, A.  D.  Ayer,  M.  D.,  Winhall ;  to  Pennsylvania,  G.  C.  Wash- 
bum,  M.  D.,  Waterbury. 

The  following  were  appointed  essayists  for  the  next  year: 

Common  Sense  in  Medicine — G.  K.  Bagley,  M.  D.,  of  Chelsea. 

Past  and  Present  in  Medicine — W.  R  Woodward,  M.  D.,  of 
Londonderry. 

Chorea — F.  E.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  of  Canaan. 

Cancer — J.  W.  Marsh,  M.  D.,  of  Factory  Point 

Diphtheria  and  Sanitary  Laws — A.  D.  Ayer,  M.  D.,  of  Win- 

halL 

Thursday's  Session. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Godfrey,  of  Chelsea,  was  on  Thursday  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  admission  to  membership,  and  duly 
elected.  Quite  a  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  whether  phl^matia 
dolens  was  a  disease  possible  with  males  as  well  as  females,  the 
prevailing  opinion  seeming  to  be  that  it  was,  though  not  as  com- 
mon, and  when  it  occurred,  was  generally  called  phlebitia 

The  description  of  a  case  of  diphtheria  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Ayer,  and 
the  exhibition  of  a  piece  of  the  membrane  removed  from  a  patient's 
throat,  called  forth  statements  from  both  ProL  Mortimore  and 
Prof.  Newton,  Jr.  The  former  claimed  that  diphtheria  was  a  con* 
stitutional  and  not  a  local  trouble,  and  was  an  epidemic,  not  con- 
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tagious.  According  to  his  theory,  the  first  sjmptbms  were  extrema 
exhilaration  of  the  patient;  then  the  throat  around  the  fauoes 
would  show  small  papulae,  which  contain  a  yellowish  fluid,  and  by 
these  being  broken  the  membrane  was  formed.  He  was  favorably 
impressed  with  the  theory  of  creating  a  sore  upon  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  body  for  this  membrane  to  form  upon,  as  it  would  seek 
the  most  vulnerable  portion  of  the  body  upon  which- to  break  out 
He  further  stated,  that  a  person  w);io  never  had  catarrh  was  never 
affected  by  diphtheria.  His  remedy  was  to  use  acids,  as  he  claimed 
that  all  normally  acid  secretions  were  turned  to  alkali,  and  those 
normally  alkaline  were  rendered  more  so  by  the  disease ;  there- 
fore, if  all  the  secretions  were  rendered^  acid,  the  disease  would  be 
killed.  Prof.  Newton,  Jr.,  entertained  views  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  Prof.  Mortimore.  He  believed  the  disease  was  local, 
and  caased  by  bacteria,  or  germs  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
proceeded  in  a  masterly  manner  to  trace  the  germ  theory  from  its 
inception,  when  the  cholera  was  brought  to  this  country  in  rice 
sacks  from  the  East,  up  to  the  present  day.  He  explained  the 
growth  of  one  of  these  germs  when  in  the  proper  heat,  and  the 
manner  of  its  varied  ramifications  upon  the  surface  of  any  flesh. 
He  then  stated  that  swampy  and  marshy  countries  had  an  atmos- 
phere abounding  in  such  germs,  which,  upon  being  inhaled,  and 
fastening  upon  the  throat,  formed  bacteria,  which  denuded  the 
fauces  of  their  mucous  membrane,  leaving  the  blood  vessels  ex- 
posed, and  then  there  was  an  exudation  of  serum,  which  finally 
formed  membrana  Both  gentlemen  urged  their  theories  with  an 
ease  and  force  of  expression  that  showed  that,  whichever  was  cor* 
rect,  each  fully  understood  the  ground  on  which  he  stood. 

Prof.  Mortimore  gave  his  experience  in  treating  fibrous  ovarian 
tumors  by  electricity,  and  by  injecting  ergotine,  giving  it  as  the 
result  of  his  knowledge  that  both  treatments  tended  to  absorb  the 
tumor,  and  cause  it  to  gradually  disappear. 

Prol  Newton,  Jr.,  made  a  brief  but  eloquent  speech  in  defence 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  which  his  father  was  the  foun* 
der.  He  said  he  knew  that  emissaries  from  a  rival  and  mongrel 
college  had  reported  that  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  was  a  wreoki 
and  would  never  hold  another  session.  This  he  pronounced  a  most 
infamous  and  wilful  falsehood,  the  Eclectic  College  being  firmly 
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established,  with  increasing  attendance  every  year.  He  criticised 
the  course  of  the  defamers  of  the  tnie  and  pure  principles  of  Eclec- 
ticism in  severe  terms. 

Thursday  afternoon  came  the  annual  address  by  the  president, 
W.  F.  Templeton,  M.  D.,  in  which  he  ui^ged  upon  the  society  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  standard  of  medical  attainment,  not 
only  as  a  duty  to  themselves,  but  to  the  State,  and  see  to  it  that 
no  one  was  admitted  or  retained  in  the  society  who  should  cast  a 
slur  upon  Eclecticism.  The  address  was  replete  with  words  of 
encouragement  and  good  advice.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  president  for  his  able  address,  and  the  retiring  secretary,  H.  B. 
Templeton,  M.  D.,  received  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  his  eight 
years  of  faithful  service. 

The  chair  appointed  F.  H.  Bascom  and  Drs.  EL  E.  Templeton 
and  G.  C.  Washburn  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  relative  to 
the  death  of  F.  W.  Emery,  M.  D.,  late  of  Chelsea,  who  reported 
the  following : 

Whereas^  DiviDe  Providence  has  removed  from  our  midst  our  worthy  brother,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Emery;  therefore, 

ReMived^  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Emery  our  society  has  lost  a  worthy  member, 
and  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  our  sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Mrs.  Emery,  and  cause 
it  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

Profs.  Mortimore  and  Newton,  Jr.,  were  made  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  tendered  hearty  thanks  for  their  attendance  at  this  time. 
W.  R  Woodward,  M.  D.,  of  Londonderry,  read  a  paper  upon 
pneumonia,  and  the  practice  of  giving  much  food  in  that  case,  a 
system  that  he  strongly  deprecated.  Prol  Newton,  Jr.,  gave  a 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  proper  treatment  for  it,  which 
he  claimed  should  be  to  reduce  the  temperature  and  keep  the  pulse 
normal ;  and,  above  all,  to  never  give  any  solid  food  until  after  the 
twenty-fourth  day,  as  solid  food  caused  irritation  of  the  intestines, 
which  were  in  an  ulcerated  condition,  the  main  feature  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business,  the  price  to  be  charged 
by  the  society  for  the  engraved  certificates  of  membership  was 
£zed  At  $1.60,  and  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  for  the  same  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  society.    It 
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was  also  decided  to  fix  the  yearly  dues  of  members  at  $2,  instead 

of  $1,  for  the  future. 

George  H.  GhRAY,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 


KASSAGHUSSTTS  ECLEOriO  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Bevere  House, 
Boston,  June  Sd  and  4th,  the  president,  E.  E.  Spencer,  M.  D.,  in 
the  chair.  There  were  a  large  attendance,  and  several  new  mem- 
bers were  admitted.  The  finances  of  the  society  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President — John  Perrins,  M.  D.,  of  Boston  Highlands. 
Vice  President — ^N.  Jewett^  M.  D.,  of  Ashbumham. 
Corresponding  Secretary — J.  D.  Young,  M.  D.,  of  Lawrenca 
Becording  Secretary — A.  L.  Chase,  M.  D.,  of  Randolph. 
Treasurer — J.  W,  Town,  M.  D.,  of  Charlestown. 
Librarian's.  D.  Mason,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 
Oouncilhra—'DT^  C.  E.  Miles,  G.  H.  Merkell,  F.  L.  Gerald,  C. 
Lloyd  and  Joseph  Jackson. 

An  essay  was  read  by  N.  Jewett,  M.  D.,  of  Ashburnham — sub- 
ject: "The  Lymphatic  System.*' 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  newly-elected  presidenty  John 
Perrins,  M.  D.,  took  the  chair. 

Essays  were  read  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Gerald,  of  Hyde  Park — subject : 
"  The  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  and  E.  A, 
Allen,  M.  D.,  of  Randolph — subject :  "  Typhoid  Fever,"  with  notes, 
from  his  practice.  Dr.  Frith,  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  introduced  to  the  society,  and  presented  an 
essay,  entitled:  "Shall  Distinctive  Names  be  used  to  classify  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine  of  different  Schools?"  All  the  essays  were 
fully  discussed  by  the  members  present 

The  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society  continued  its  annual, 
session  at  the  Revere  House,  Friday,  June  4,  Dr.  John  Perrins, 
of  Boston,  presiding.  Dr.  Wares,  of  Haverhill,  presented  a  very 
interesting  essay  on  the  action  of  veratrum  viride,  the  greater  part 
of  the  session  being  given  up  to  the  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
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sabject  following  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  Drs.  Griswold 
and  Smith,  of  New  York,  and  R  A.  Geddes,  Andrews,  Gbrald, 
Lloyd  and  others  participated.  Besolutions  of  respect  were  adopted 
for  the  deceased  members,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Dearborn,  of  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  and  Prot  Paul  W.  Allen,  of  New  York, 

At  1  o'clock  the  orator  of  the  day,  Milbrey  Green,  M.  D.,  of 
Boston  Highlands,  delivered  the  annual  oration,  his  subject  being 
"  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  America."  The  material  of  which 
this  address  was  composed  was  collected  in  1868,  in  the  course  of 
a  research  into  the  statistics  of  natural  and  instrumental  labors,  for 
a  paper  read  before  the  State  society  on  "  The  Value  of  Anaesthet- 
ics in  Midwifery."  The  orator  proceeded  to  sketch  the  history  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  from  the  settlement  of  this  country  to 
the  present  time,  with  occasional  allusions  to  the  invention  of  in- 
struments and  operative  procedures  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  obstetrics  was,  even  in  Europe, 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  it  advanced  slowly  to  the  posi- 
tion it  now  occupies  as  an  art  and  science.  In  America  its  position 
was  about  the  same.  Women  were  generally  the  practitioners  of 
midwifery,  and  but  few  thought  any  particular  instruction  neces- 
sary for  an  attendance  on  labor,  or  nothing  more  than  could  be  ob- 
tained from  a  prolonged  experienca  Such  great  prejudice  existed, 
not  only  in  the  public  mind,  but  among  the  profession,  against  the 
practice  of  midwifery  by  physicians,  that  even  those  who  were 
qualified,  by  their  studies  in  Europe,  were  disinclined  to  engage  in 
it  In  1646  a  physician  in  the  province  of  Maine  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  60  shillings  and  6  shillings  costs,  for  *' presuming 
to  act  the  part  of  a  midwife."  The  first  physicians  in  America  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  midwifery  were  Drs.  James 
Lloyd,  of  Boston,  and  William  Shippin,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
address  was  rich  in  valuable  facts,  interesting  especially  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  contained  extracts  from  many  of  the  first  medical  pub- 
lications which  appeared  in  the  country,  from  a  valuable  collection 
of  these  works  in  the  possession  of  the  orator.  The  orator  dis- 
cussed the  discovery  of  ether,  and  showed  conclusively,  from  the 
investigations  of  Prof.  Sims,  that  it  was  first  used  in  surgical  opera- 
tions in  1842  by  Dr.  Crawford  Long,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  though  Dr. 
Wells,  of  Hartford,  in  1844,  made  a  somewhat  similar  discovery, 
with  no  knowledge  of  Long's  labors  in  this  direction. 
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At  the  oonclumon  of  Dr.  Green's  oration,  an  adjourament  was 
had  to  the  dining  hall,  where  an  ample  repast  was  spread.  Dr. 
Seth  C.  Ames,  of  Boston,  occupied  the  president's  chair.  The  post* . 
prandial  exercises  were  introdaced  by  a  sentiment  complimentary 
to  the  orator  of  the  day,  in  response  to  which,  Dr.  Green  responded 
to  the  toast — "The  New  in  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  an  Out- 
growth of  the  OR" 

Solomon  declared  "  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
and  Aristotle  said  "  that  probably  all  art  and  all  wisdom  have  often 
been  already  fully  explored  and  again  quite  forgotten." 

Li  my  address  to-day  I  have  shown  the  progress  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  during  the  last  century,  and  described  the  new 
operative  procedures  and  instruments  originated  by  eminent  prac- 
titioners in  these  sciences.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
diflooveries  have  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  our  gynecological  and  obstetrical 
society,  I  presented  to  it  a  fac  simik  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
hermetic  books  of  medicine,  written  on  papyrus  nearly  1,600  years 
before  Christ  (8,482  years  ago).  A  study  of  this  papyrus  scroll, 
and  investigations  of  Egyptologists,  demonstrates  that  the  Egyp- 
tians possessed  a  knowledge  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  thirty- 
five  centuries  ago,  and  reliable  Egyptologists  assert  that  they  had 
specialists  in  gynecology  and  other  branches  of  medicina 

Herodotus,  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  wrote  of  physicians  among 
the  Scythians  who  made  a  specialty  of  gynecology,  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  etc. 

I  also  presented  two  volumes  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
written  400  years  B.  C,  and  portions  of  the  writings  of  Soranus,* 
200  B.  C,  and  read  extracts  from  them  on  gynecology  and  ob- 
8tetrks»  They  give  accurate  descriptions  of  the  female  sexual 
ofgans,  describe  the  reduction  of  prolapsus  uteri,  and  its  retention 
in  situ  by  pessaries,  and  mention  the  uterine^  sound,  the  vaginal 
speculum,  and  other  gynecological  instruments. 

I  exhibited  a  fac  simile  of  an  illustration  of  the  female  sexual 
Ofgans  on  a  scroll,  such  as  have  been  found  in  the  writings  ol 
Soranus,  and  a  work  cb  obstetrics,  which  contained  some  references 
to  gynecology,  written  over  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Talmud  contains  references  to  obstetrics,  anH  a  description 
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of  what  ifl  now  called  the  C»sarean  section,  written  many  yean 
before  the  birth  of  Csesar.  In  the  11th  and  14th  chapters  of  Levit* 
icus,^  Moses  describes  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  of 
women,  and  gives  precise  and  most  valuable  precepts  on  sexual 
hygiene,  the  beneficial  influence  of  which  is  seen,  even  to-day,  in 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  Jew& 

Until  within  a  few  years,  works  on  gynecology  have  contained 
little  or  nothing  on  sexual  hygiene;  but  within  a  year  or  two  (3ood- 
ell  and  some  other  writers  have  ui^d  its  importanca  But  their 
maxims  embody  those  of  Moses,  and  his  summed  up  the  knowledge 
of  Egyptian  priests  on  this  subject  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  was  not  of  an  exact  and  scientific 
character,  and  they  held  many  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  these 
and  other  branches  of  medicina  But  translations  from  the  papyrus 
scrolls  of  Egyptians,  and  from  the  writings  of  Hebrews,  Gh'eeks  and 
Romans,  show  that  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
valuable  instruments  and  operative  procedures  that  have  been  re- 
discovered and  accepted  as  new  within  the  last  century.  The  his- 
tory of  medicine,  from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time,  shows 
many  instances  of  inventions  of  instruments  and  methods  of  cure 
that  were  discovered  and  forgotten  within  half  of  a  centuiy.  It 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  these  instruments  and  operative  pro- 
cedures, or  detract  from  the  credit  due  those  who  rediscovered 
them,  that  they  were  known  centuries  before.  In  many  instances 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  simultaneously  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  by  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
were  truly  the  result  of  Iheir  study,  observation  and  genius,  aided 
in  aome  instances  by  suggestions  from  animate  or  inanimate  objecta 
The  curve  of  the  steel  hook  that  supported  the  shovel  and  tongs  by 
his  fireplace  gave  Prol  Hodge  the  idea  of  his  celebrated  lever^ 
pessary,  which  he  had  failed  to  originate  before,  though  studying 
on  the  subject  for  years. 

Prof.  Sims'  important  discovery  of  a  new  method  of  uterine  ex- 
amination, and  his  valuable  speculum,  was  the  result  of  an  accident, 
'  They  had  studied  long  and  patiently  to  find  some  means  to 
accomplish  their  aims,  but  their  discoveries  finally  came  to  them 
like  an  inspiration,  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Galileo.    The  falling  apple  revealed  to  Newton  the  law  of  gravita- 
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tion,  over  which  he  had  pondered  for  years,  and  the  swinginjg 
church  lamps  suggested  the  pendulum  to  Gralileo. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  before  us,  there  is  one  lesson  that  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

All  the  great  discoveries,  and  all  the  advances  made  in  obstetrics 
and  gjmecology,  as  well  as  in  other  sciences,  have  been  the  result 
of  patient,  persevering  study,  instead  of  some  sudden  stroke  of 
genius. 

Prol  Hodge  ''  made  innumerable  trials,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,"  before  he  made  his  discovery  of  the  form  of  pessary  he  de* 
sired,  and  Prol  Sims  says,  that  the  perfection  of  his  mechanical 
contrivances  on  which  the  success  of  his  first  great  operation  de^ 
pended,  "was  the  slow  work  of  experiment"  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
said,  that  "if  he  had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more  to 
patient  attention  than  to  any  other  talent,"  and  this  has  been  the 
testimony  of  all  great  inventors.  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galileo, 
Harvey  and  Newton  were  all  characterized  by  their  energy  and 
persistence  in  their  investigations,  as  were  also  those  who  have 
accomplished  the  most  for  the  advancement  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology in  the  last  century. 

Dr.  John  Perrin  responded  very  happily  for  the  officers  of  the 
society.  Eev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Upham  spoke,  in  answer  to  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  spiritual  Eclecticism,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Spencer  gave  the 
valedictory  of  the  retiring  officers.  Dr.  Qriswold,  of  New  York, 
sketched  the  progress  of  Eclecticism,  and  earnestly  urged  the  co* 
operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  with  its  New  York  associate 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  in  the  direction  of  systematic 
preliminary  instruction.  Dr.  H.  G.  Barrows,  of  Boston,  when  the 
sentiment,  "  Our  Pegasides,"  was  oflEered,  responded  in  a  long  poem, 
abounding  with  pungent  hits  at  the  medical  humbugs  of  tiie  day. 
Dr.  C.  R  Miles,  of  Boston  Highlands,  spoke  for  the  society,  spew- 
ing of  its  mission,  and  explaining  that  Eclecticism  as  a  school  holds 
the  theory  that  all  disease  indicates  an  impairment  of  the  system, 
to  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  methods  to  give  strength  and 
tone.  Of  the  missions  of  the  society  Dr.  Miles  spoke  very  hope- 
fully, at  the  same  time  warning  his  hearers  that  the  medical  mil- 
lennium, when  all  medical  men  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  is  as  yet  afar  oSL 
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A  brief  address  from  Mr.  Orao,  vice  president  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  brought  the  gathering  to  a  oonclusion. 

The  society  reassembled  at  4.80  p.  m.  The  following  physicians 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  on  the 
IBth,  17th  and  18th  inst :  Brs.  Allen,  Gtoddes,  Newton,  Gerald,  N. 
Jewett)  Spencer  and  Mason.    The  society  then  adjourned. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  6  p.  m.,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  next  annual  and  semi  annual  meetings  be  held  in  Boston ;  that 
Dr.  Milbrey  Green  be  anniversary  chairman;  anniversary  com- 
mittee, Drs.  Green,  Jackson  and  Bills;  publication  committee, 
Dr&  Miles,  Green,  Town  and  Chase;  auditing  committee,  Dr& 
Joseph  Jackson  and  &  0.  Arms;  committee  on  essayists,  Drs. 
Gerald  and  Chase.  Delegates  to  the  following  State  societies  were 
appointed:  Maine,  Drs.  M.  Dickins  and  Carswell;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Drs.  Geddes  and  Marston ;  Vermont,  Drs.  A  Jewett,  Jr.,  and 
Wyman;  Connecticut,  Drs.  West  and  Buxton;  New  York,  Dra. 
Andrews  and  Lloyd ;  Ohio,  Drs.  Green  and  Gerald 

A  L.  Chase, 

Becording  Secreiary. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Wood's  Ijbbaht  or  Stahdabd  Mbdical  Authobs. 

This  well  known  publishing  house,  in  1879,  produced  the  first  of  a  series  of  books, 
which  have  become  so  popular  that  the  publishers  have  difficalty  in  fulfilling  their 
orders.  Their  original  intention  was  to  publish  twelve  volumes  a  jear,  handsomelj 
gotten  up,  for  the  nominal  price  of  twelve  'dollars,  the  volumes  to  appear  one  each 
month,  and  to  be  reprints  of  standard  European  works.  To  manj  practitioners  this 
new  enterprise  supplied  a  want  long  felt,  for  through  this  firm  a  standard  work  could 
be  obtained  for  one  dollar ;  whereas,  the  original  prices  ranged  from  four  to  nine 
dollars ;  hence,  for  a  small  sum,  a  valuable  library  could  be  obtained,  and  the  profession 
were  not  slow  in  recognizing  this  great  advantage.  The  twelve  volumes  published 
bk  1879  were : 

UraxuL  ICkdioa  and  Thsbapkotios.  (Vegetable  Kingdom.)  Bj  Charles  D.  J. 
Philtipe,  1£.  D.,  F.  R  C.  8.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, London.  Revised  and  Adapted  to  the  U.  S.  PharmaoopoBia  by  Henij  G. 
PiiEard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
Toric,  Surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

A  CuMiOAL  Tbiatuv  ON  DuDUgit  or  THS  LiTiR.    By  Dr.  Tried.  Thea  Freriohi. 
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Thmriated  Vj  Charles  Murchiaon,  If.  D.    In  three  yolumefl,  ootava    Volume  I. 
Clnstrated  bj  a  full  page  colored  plate  and  numerous  fine  wood  engrayings. 

A  GURIOAL  Triatisi  on  DmsAsn  or  thb  Liyir.  Bj  Pr.  Fried.  Theo.  Frericha. 
Translated  by  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.  In  three  rolumes,  octaro.  Yolnaie 
n.    Illustrated  by  a  full  page  plate  and  numerous  fine  wood  engravings. 

A  Glikical  Tbiatisb  on  Dissasbs  of  the  Liter.  By  Dr.  Fried.  Theo.  Frerichs. 
Translated  by  Charles  Murchison,  M.  D.  In  three  volumes,  octavo.  Volume 
IIL    Illustrated  by  a  full  page  plate  and  numerous  fine  wood  engravings. 

A  CuNicAL  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  M.  Rosen- 
thal, Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  at  Vienna.  With  a  pre&oe 
by  Professor  Charcot  Translated  from  the  author's  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  by  L.  Pntcel,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Class  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Belle- 
vue  Out  Door  Department,  and  Pathologist  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Blackwell's 
Island.    In  two  volumes.    Volume  I.    Illustrated  with  fine  Woodcuts. 

A  Clinical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  M.  Rosen- 
thal, Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  at  Vienna.  With  a  prefttoe 
by  Professor  Charcot.  Translated  from  the  author's  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  by  L.  Putzel,  M.  D„  Physician  to  the  Class  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Bellevue 
Out  Door  Department,  and  Pathologist  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Blackwell's 
Island.    Volume  II.    Illustrated  with  fine  woodcuts. 

A  Manual  of  Surgery.  By  W.  Fairlie  Clarke,  M.  A.  and  M.  B.  (Ozon.),  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised, with  important  additions  by  an  American  surgeon.  Nearly  200  illuatra- 
tions. 

Sbst  and  Pain.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Mechanical  and  Physio- 
logical Rest  in  the  Treatment  of  Accidents  and  Sui*gical  Diseases  and  the  Diag- 
nostic Value  of  Pain.  By  John  Hilton,  F.  R.  &,  F.  R.  C.  a  Edited  by  W.  H.  A. 
Jaoobson,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

DUSASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES  AND  PERITONEUM.  Comprising  Articles  on  Enteralgia, 
by  John  Richard  Wardell,  M.  D. ;  Enteritis,  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels,  XJloertf- 
tion  of  the  Bowels,  Cancerous  and  other  Growths  of  the  Intestines,  Diseases  of 
the  Cecum  and  Appendix  Vermiformis,  by  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D. ;  Colic, 
Colitis  and  Dysentery,  by  J.  Warburton  Begbie,  M.  D. ;  Diseases  of  the  Rectum 
and  Anus,  by  Thomas  Blizzard  Curling,  F.  R  S. ;  Intestinal  Worms,  by  W.  H. 
Ransom,  M.  D. ;  Peritonitis,  by  John  Richard  Wardell,  M.  D. ;  Tubercle  of  the 
Peritoneum,  Carcinoma  of  the  Peritoneum,  Affections  of  the  Abdominal  liym- 
phatic  Glands  and  Ascites,  by  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.  D. 

DiBEASis  OF  Women.    By  Lawson  Tait,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Infant  Feeding,  and  its  Influence  on  Life;  or,  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
OF  Infant  Mortauty.    By  C.  H.  F.  Routh,  M.  D.    Third  edition. 

A  PRAcnoAL  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Childrbn,  with  a  Formxtlary.    By 
Edward  Ellis,  M.  D.    Third  edition. 
Success  being  assured  by  the  liberal  patronage  received,  Messrs.  Wood  k  Co.  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  usefulness  and  scope  of  the  library  by  supplying  entirely  origi- 
nal works;  hence  the  volumes  promised  for  this  year  are  most  attractive.    They  are: 
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L  YaNSBSAL  DiSBASsa  By  E.  L.  Kejes,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Adjunot  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, and  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  Belleyue  Hospital  Medical  Ck>Uege,  Gon- 
sulting  Surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  etc 

IL  A  Trbatisb  on  thb  Contikusd  and  Pxbiodioal  FsYBBa  By  James  0.  Wilson, 
IL  D.,  AUending  Physician  to  Philadelphia  Hospital  and  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  Lecturor  on  Physical  Diagnosis  at  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  etc.  With 
an  Introduction  by  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medidne 
and  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Physician  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  etc. 

III.  A  Trbatisb  on  Forbign  Bodibs  in  Sitboioal  Praotiob.  By  Alfred  Poulet^ 
M.  D.,  Adjutant  Surgeon-Major,  Inspector  of  the  School  for  Military  Medicine  at 
Yal-de-Grace.  lUnstrated  by  original  wood  engraWnga  (Translated  from  the 
French.)    Volume  I. 

lY.  A  Trbatisb  on  FOrbign  Bodibs  in  Surgioal  PRAcnoB.  By  Alfred  Poulet, 
M.  D.,  Adjutant  Surgeon-Major,  Inspector  of  the  School  for  Military  Medicine  at 
Yal-de-Qraoe.  Illustrated  by  original  wood  engravings.  (Translated  from  the 
French.)    Volume  II. 

V.  Diagnosis  and  Trbatmbnt  of  Diseasbs  of  thb  Ear.  By  Albert  H.  Bock, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Otology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York;  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Editor  of 
Ziemssen's  Cyclopeedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Editor  of  "  A  Treatise 
on  Hygiene  and  Public  Health." 

YI.  A  Handbook  of  Phtsioal  Diagnosis:  comprising  thb  Throat,  Thorax  and 

Abdombn.    By  Dr.  Paul  Guttmann,  Privat  Decent  in  Medicine,  Uniyerstty  of 

Berlin.    Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by  Alex.  Napier,  M.  D.,  FeL 

-  Faa  Physicians  and   Surgeons,  Glasgow.     American  edition,  with  a  colored 

plate  and  numerous  illustrations. 

Vn.  Thbrapbutios.  Translated  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  from  the  Materia  Medioa 
and  Therapeutics  of  A.  Trosseau,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  of  the  Fscolty- 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Physician  to  TUotel  Dieu,  etc.,  eta,  H.  Pidouz,  M.  D.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  etc.,  etc  and  Constantine  Paul,  M.  D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Physician  to  the  St  Antoine  Hospitsl, 
etc.    Ninth  French  edition,  revised  and  edited.    Volume  I. 

Ym.  THBBAPBuno&  Translated  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  from  the  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  of  A.  Trosseau,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  of  the  Facul^ 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Physician  to  THotel  Dieu,  etc.,  etc,  H.  Pidouz,  M.  D^ 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  etc,  etc,  and  Constantine  PBnl, 
M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  tlie  Faculty  of  Paris,  Physician  to  the  St  Antoiiie 
Hospital,  etc    Ninth  French  edition,  revised  and  edited.    Volume  IL 

IX.  THBRAPBUTioa  Translated  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  from  the  Materia  Mediea 
and  Therapeutics  of  A.  Trosseau,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Physician  to  lHotel  Dieu,  etc,  etc ,  H.  Pidoux,  M.  D., 
kember  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  etc,  etc  and  Constantine  Flaul, 
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M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Physician  to  the  St.  Antoine 
Hospital,  etc.    Ninth  French  edition,  revised  and  edited.    Volume  III. 

X.  A  Tbeatisb  on  Comuon  Forms  of  Functional  Nebyous  Diseases.  By  L. 
Putzel,  M.  D.,  Visiting  Physician  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Randall's  Island  Hos- 
pital; Physician  to  the  Class  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Bellevue  Hospital  Out  Door 
Department,  and  Pathologist  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Blackwell's  Island. 

XL  Minor  Surgical  Gtneoologt.  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hints  and  Methods  of 
Procedure  in  Gynecological  Practice,  for  the  use  of  Practitioners  of  Medicine. 
By  Paul  F.  Mund6,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children,  Obstetrio  Surgeon  to  Maternity  Hospital,  Attend- 
ing Physician  for  Diseases  of  Women  to  the  Out  Door  Department  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital. 

Xn.  A  Praotioal  Manual  of  Diseases  and  Dbforuities  of  the  JoiNra    With 
special  reference  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Mechanical  Treatment,  particularly 
designed  for  the  use  of  general  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    By  Le  Roy  Milton 
Yale,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Lecturer  Adjunct  on  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  in  Bellevue  Medical  College.    Profusely  illustrated  with  new  and 
original  wood  engravings. 
They  have  very  unexpectedly  succeeded  in  making  such  arrangements  with  one  of 
the  best  lithographic  draughtsmen  in  the  country  as  will  enable  them  to  produce 
a  fac  9imilej  without  color,  of  the  magnified   series  of  Plates  of  Savage's  Female 
Pelvic  Organs.    (It  has  heretofore  sold  at  from  $14  to  $17  per  copy.)    We  have  re- 
ceived volumes  one,  three,  four,  six  and  seven,  and  can  only  add  our  opinion  to  tha^ 
already  existing,  that  the  value  received  for  the  small  expenditure  is  wonderfuL    And 
BO  practitioner  should  be  without  this  series,  for  they  can  no  longer  bring  the  com. 
plaint  that  they  have  no  libraries,  owing  to  the  great  cost. 

A  Test  Book  of  PHTSiOLoeT.  By  M.  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Pmlector  in  Physiology 
and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  illustrations.  Third  edition, 
revised.  New  York:  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1880. 
•  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  text  book  upon  the  subject  in  our  language.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  no  rival,  and  the  diction  is  so  elegant  and  clear  that  it  becomes  a  pleasure 
to  read  the  elements  of  so  complicated  a  subject  The  publishers  have  issued  an 
"author's  edition  *'  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1 . 60.  It  has  been  adopted  as  the 
text  book  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

HOMOEOPATHT,  WHAT  IS  IT?    A  Statement  and  Review  of  its  Doctrines  and  Practice. 

By  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 

University  of  Michigan.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1880. 
This  is  a  tract  issued  in  the  interests  of  the  old  school  faculty,  who  are  dying  so 
hard  in  the  Michigan  University,  caused  by  the  proximity  of  a  liberal  schooL  The 
introduction  to  this  book  is  superb  ;  the  pathos  reaches  that  climax  that  the  reader  is 
ready  to  go  down  upon  his  knees  and  thank  his  Creator,  that  upon  this  ungrate- 
ful sphere  there  yet  exists  a  man  who  rather  than  see  a  school  suffer  through  non- 
representation,  voluntarily  accepts  the  cross  and  fulfils  his  duty  with  the  integrity, 
impartiality  and  good  will  that  one  expects  from  a  member  of  the  code. 

Thb  Blaok  Arts  in  Medicine,  with  Anniversary  Address.  By  John  D.  Jack- 
son, A.  M.,  M.  D.  Edited  by  L.  S.  McMurtry,  M.  D.  Cincmnati:  Robert  Clark 
&  Ca,  1880. 
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Carlsbad  akd  its  Natural  Hbaldto  Aqbnts,  fbqk  na  Pstbiologigal  asd 
Thbbapiutioal  Point  of  Yibw.  B7  J.  Kraua,  M.  D.,  OoBraltmg  PhydciBa  at 
Carlsbad,  with  Notes  Introduotoiy  by  Ber.  John  T.  Waltersi  H.  A.  London.: 
Trubner  k  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  1880. 

Paiblbss  Childbirth.  A  Book  for  Women,  oontai^jing  Practical  Rules  how  Hm 
Pains  and  Perils,  the  DilBculties  and  Dangers  of  Childbirth  may  be  eflfectoally 
avoided.    By  John  H.  Dye,  M.  D.    BuJOEalo,  N.  Y.    From  the  author. 

Sba  Air  and  Sba  Bathino.  By  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal 
Hospital    Philadelphia:  Presley  Blakiston,  1880. 

Our  HoHBa    By  Henry  Hartshome,  M.  D.,  Professor  Hygiene  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia :  Presley  Blakiston,  1880. 
These  are  two  additional  volumes  of  the  American  Health  Primers,  and  will  prove 
enjoyable  reading  to  those  who  are  interested  in  health  and  how  to  have  happj 
homes. 

Post  Mortem  Examinations,  with  bspbcial  Rbferbvob  to  Mbdioo-Lboal  Prao> 

ticb.    By  Prof.  Rudolph  Yirchow,  of  Berlin  Chants  Hospital    Translated  from 

second  German  edition,  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Smith.    Philadelphia:  Presley  Blakiston, 

1880. 

This  well  known  manual  contains  all  the  details  necessary  to  perform  a  successfnl 

autopsy.    It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  criticise  a  work  that  bears  the  name  of 

Virchow.    To  the  busy  practitioners  it  offers  suggestions  and  gives  instruction  that 

can  be  found  nowhere  elsa 

A  Practical  Handbook  or  Mbdioal  Chbmistrt  applibd  to  Clinical  Rbsbaboh 
AND  THB  Dbtbotion  OF  PoisONS.     By  William  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia:  Henry  C  Lea's 
Son  ft  Co.,  1880. 
The  author  has  produced  this  handy  manual  for  the  purpose  of  embuing  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  chemistry  in  the  minds  of  practitioners.     He  says:  "As  a  rule,  the 
occupation  of  a  practising  physician  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  being  a  chemist 
— hasty  conclusions  from  imperfectly  performed  work  demonstrate  that  chemical  le- 
searoh  can  only  be  undertaken  by  one  wholly  devoted  to  the  subject"    The  introduc- 
tion has  several  pages  devoted  to  instruction  in  chemical  manipulation.    Part  one  ia  - 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  proximate  principles  and  their  agency  in  normal  and 
psthological  action.    In  the  second  pare  the  important  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body 
are  considered,  with  the  processes  by  which  they  may  be  analyzed.    The  methods 
here  given  are  those  which  yield  the  truest  results  in  hands  not  specially  skilled  in 
chemistry.    The  third  part  is  devoted  to  toxicology,  and  is  quite  exhaustive.    The 
book  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  very  readable. 
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ORia-INAL    COMMUNICATIONS- 


INTERACTION  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  VITAL  ENEEGIES. 

By  GEG.  H.  TATLGR,  M.  D.,  Nbw  York. 

The  remarkable  efficacy  of  transmitted  energy  in  restoring 
defective  and  irregular  nervous  power  has  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  vital  energy  to  each 
other. 

This  will  be  understood  on  reviewing  the  physiological  processes 
whereby  the  different  forms  of  vital  power,  especially  those  of  the 
muscles  and  the  nerves,  are  evolved. 

The  development  of  dynamic,  or  muscular  energy,  involves 
nutritive  support  of  the  muscular  tissue,  as  the  condition  for  its  fur- 
ther development ;  or  the  incorporation  of  supplies  of  outside 
material,  which  include  that  which  is  destined  to  appear  as  energy. 
The  vital  molecule,  in  parting  with  energy,  is  reduced  to  common 
dead  matter,  which  in  health  is  instantly  removed  and  replaced  by 
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like  material,  similarly  endowed  ;  and  thus  the  physical  and  dyna- 
mic power  of  muscles  are  maintained. 

The  energies  of  the  nervous  system  are  maintained  by  a  similar 
process,  being  that  of  constant  importation  from  outside  sources. 
The  nervous  system  represents  a  variety  of  forms  of  power ;  as 
sensation,  emotion,  reflex  action,  intellection,  and  those  combi- 
nations and  modifications  of  them  which  constitute  the  wilL  The 
gray  matter  of  the  nerve  centres  are  the  vital  organs  which  have 
the  power  to  eliminate  nervous  energy,  as  the  muscles  do  the 
dynamic  variety. 

As  all  vital  parts  and  tissues  are  practically  bathed  in  a  solution 
of  food  and  oxygen  constantly  renewed  (the  blood  and  its  circu- 
lation), it  is  plain  that  th^  support  for  vital  action  is  ever  present, 
and  ready  to  yield  to  acting  organs  that  which  is  demanded  by 
them  to  sustain  each  special  form  of  action,  whether  it  be  that  of 
muscular  or  nervous  energy.  Such  support,  in  any  case,  is  condi- 
tioned upon  use^  and  upon  nothing  else.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
force  nutrition  upon  unwilling  organs.  Physicians  often  attempt 
this  method,  but  the  consequences,  in  the  long  run,  are  often  dis- 
astrous. 

The  instruments  of  energy — the  vital  tissues  of  muscles  and 
nerves — draw  upon  the  common  fund,  the  blood,  only  in  propor- 
tion to  use,  and  extiuct  from  this  fund  the  special  combinations  of 
elements  that  are  adapted  to  serve  the  demand. 

Immense  injury  arises  from  the  endeavor  to  extort  nervous  and 
muscular  energy  by  medicaments,  and  by  other  means  than  is  pro- 
vided by  nature,  in  the  natural  use  of  the  instruments  of  power. 
In  no  other  way  is  their  capability  for  use  reinforced  and  main- 
tained. 

The  blood  contributes  of  its  multiform  components  to  whatever 
tissue  presents  its  demand  by  action^  that  which  through  the 
organizing  process  is  capable  of  sustaining  such  action.  Every 
functional  act  is  a  local  demand  on  the  whole  resources  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  organ  is  local ;  the  supply  is  general  and  mobile.  The 
parts  of  the  vital  system  are  so  connected  and  so  responsive  to 
local  nutritive  calls,  that  they  unite  in  urging  the  general  supplies 
forward  to  the  point  of  need.  The  blood  evidently  comprises 
ample  resources  to  sustain  alike  the  muscular  and  nervous  ener- 
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gies,  and  these  are  yielded  tx>  the  support  of  either,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  demand  produced  by  usa 

Healthy  persons,  therefore,  find  no  difficulty  in  supporting  eiiheT 
class  of  functions  from  the  same  food.  This  shows  that  ordinary 
food  contains  ample  diversity  for  all  needs ;  if  for  those  in  good 
health,  therefore  for  the  ill,  whose  requirements  are  the  same  in 
quality,  but  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  by  reason  of  inactivity 
of  function.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  special  aliments  for  the  sup- 
port of  weakened  powers  are  of  slight  utility ;  the  plan  does  not 
recognize  that  the  essential  difficulty  is  not  in  aliment  as  such,  but 
in  its  imperfect  application  to  use. 

The  physiological  process  .of  deriving  vital  energy  from  aliment 
is  a  double  process.  Muscular  energy  is  naturally  evoked  by  the  inci- 
tation  of  nervous  energy.  The  senses,  the  emotions,  the  intellect, 
and  that  resultant  of  the  combination  of  these  designated  as  the  will,, 
are  the  usual  and  natural  provocation  to  muscular  action.  This^ 
mode  of  action  of  the  two  varieties  of  power,  involve  nutritiive- 
changes  in  the  respective  instruments  located  at  the  utmost  di&« 
tance  from  each  other.  The  two  classes  of  function,  while  acting: 
nearly  simultaneously,  are,  in  fact,  the  natural  counterpoise  of  eaxJi 
other — at  least,  as  regards  the  distribution  of  nutritive  support,, 
derivable  from  the  blood. 

This  law  is  essential;   otherwise  there  can  be  no  surety  of  a; 
proper  distribution  of  the  blood,  laden  with  energy  bearing  ma- 
terial.    It  is  in  the  contravention  of  this  law  that  we  shall  find  a. 
profound  cause  of  derangeme  it  in  the  product  of  energy  yielded 
by  the  system,  and  of  the  organs  which  give  rise  to  it.     This  law 
is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  etiology  of  widely  prevailing  forms  of. 
nervous  disease,  and  equally  a  guide  to  prophylaxis  and  cure. 

The  approach  to  and  development   of  nervous    disease  pro- 
ceeds something  in  this  wise :  Exercise  ot  the  nervous  function  in 
some  one  or  more  of  its  departments  is  prolonged.     Constitution, . 
habit,  circumstances,  control  thia    The  continued  evolution  of  ner- 
vous energy  compels,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  the  adjustment  of 
the  physiological   mechanism  to  support  the  eneigies  being   so- 
liberally  and  unremittingly  set  free,  by  conveying  the  blood  in 
increased  amount  to  the  region  of   action*     But,   corresponding: 
muscular  action  being  wanting,  it  is  plain,  that  the  condition  abso- 
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lutely  essential  for  redistribution  of  the  circulating  fluid,  in  this 
way  concentrated,  is  inoperative.  The  consequence  is,  the  local 
vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  become  surcharged,  dilated, 
stagnant  Hypersemia  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  From  this 
there  is  no  prospect  or  hope  of  permanent  relief,  except  by  the 
operation  of  the  natural  law,  making  a  counterpoise  of  the  muscles 
by  muscular  action.  In  this  downward  progress  the  first  stage  is 
apt  to  cause  temporary  local  nervous  excitation  (neuralgia),  soon 
followed  by  diminished  power  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  both. 
This  may  be  succeeded  by  well  known  pathological  changes  of  sub- 
stance of  different  orders,  which,  however,  are  not  so  much  the 
real  disease,  as  its  last  products. 

These  residual  effects  of  aberration  of  function  are  less  amenable 
to  physiological  removal  than  are  the  normal  tissues,  but  do 
•not  necessarily  require  remedies  additional  to  physiological  action. 
^But  this  physiological  action  must  be  intensified^  by  introducing 
'exterior  energy  through  mechanical  methoda 

Defective  counterpoise  causes  the  pathological  state  only  in  case 
cof  the  nerves.  Excess  of  muscular  action  can  only  diminish  ner- 
vous manifestation.  That  intellectual  strength,  emotional  power, 
and  even  sensation  are  distinctly  diminished,  by  prolonged  excess 
of  muscular  action,  is  matter  of  common  observation.  Injury 
occurs  only  when  the  muscles,  failing  for  want  of  rest,  are  further 
stimulated  by  still  greater  nervous  exertion  by  the  will,  when  tem- 
porary nervous  exhaustion  occurs,  which  is  restored  by  judicious 
rest 

We  may  now  present  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  the  fact,  that  the  principal  instruments  of  nervous 
energy  are  seriously  injured,  often  destroyed,  by  prolonged  defi* 
cient  muscular  counterpoise. 

Physiological  Evidences. — These  have  mainly  been  presented  in 
the  fact  of  the  facility  with  which  the  sources  of  energy  may  nor- 
mally be  diverted  from  one  portion  of  the  system  to  another,  and 
from  one  tissue  to  another,  and  so  be  made  to  assume  at  will  the 
rform  of  dynamic  or  of  tiervous  enei^y,  according  as  it  is  evolved 
iby  the  muscles  or  the  nerve  centres. 

Pathological  Uvidenoes, — Certain  morbid  irritations  of  the  spinal 
» centres  produce  muscular  spasm.    The  violent  muscular  contraction 
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and  liberation  of  energy  calls  for  nutritive  support,  producing 
thereby  such  counterpoise  as  to  diminish  the  morbid  nerve -excita- 
tion, and  the  spasm,  temporarily,  at  least,  removes  its  own  cause.  , 
Epilepsy  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  this  principle.  The  whole 
muscular  system  is  thrown  into  violent  contortions.  The  revulsive 
effect  of  extreme  muscular  activity  reduces  the  local  nerve  irrita- 
tion (which  may  consist  of  temporary  local  hyperasmia),  and  the 
system  very  soon  returns  to  its  normal  equipoise.  Hysteria  pre- 
sents similar  marked  illustrations  of  the  principle,  as  does  also 
instances  of  local  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles. 

Therapeutic  Evidences, — It  is  within  the  writer's  experience  and 
knowledge  that  each  of  the  above  forms  of  spasmodic  action  is 
radically  caused  by  means  of  energetic  muscular  action^  or  rather, 
by  such  action  imparted  to  the  muscular  system.  For,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  as  well  as  the  facts  of  experience,  it  is  necessary 
that  nerve  centres  should  riot  act ;  that  the  motion  should  be  not 
only  very  energetic,  but  entirely  passive. 

Evidences  from  the  Consequences  of  Pain. — ^It  is  well  known  to 
physicians,  that  in  prolonged  sciatica  the  affected  limb  is  soon  found 
to  be  diminished  in  size ;  the  difference  of  circumference  between 
the  affected  and  the  sound  limb  often  amounts  to  one  or  two  inches 
at  the  thigh.  So,  too,  the  muscles  of  any  other  painful  part  will 
diminish.  The  reason  for  this  is  evidently  because  of  the  dimin- 
ished muscular  nutrition  produced  by  the  excitement,  and  conse- 
quent increased  demand  for  the  support  of  the  morbid  energy  of 
the  nerve  centres.  The  muscles  are  starved  by  pain — pain  being 
doubtless  a  form  of  energy,  and  a  product  of  increased  nerve 
nutrition.  It  is  often  observed  that  even  a  painful  rheumatic 
member  soon  diminishes  in  size,  affording  evidence  of  morbid 
diversion  of  the  energy  bearing  nutritive  support  On  the  other 
hand,  excited  muscular  action,  or  continuous  spasm,  sometimes 
occurring  in  partial  paralysis,  causes  increase  in  size  of  the  affected 
muscles,  showing  conclusively  which  form  of  morbid  excitation 
demanded  the  larger  amount  of  support 

Evidences  from  the  Effects  of  Drugs. — The  class  of  drugs 
included  under  the  head  narcotics,  or  quiet  and  sleep  producing 
remedies,  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  increasing,  relatively,  at  least, 
the  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
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theorize  on  this  point  Appeals  to  facts  soon  convince  us  that  the 
habitual  opium  and  morphine  user  sleeps  far  less  than  if  he  never 
.used  the  drug;  that  he  is  wild  with  emotional  excitement,  and 
that  his  muscles  become  shrivelled  to  the  last  degree:  These 
are  conclusive  evidences  that  the  drug  has  diverted  nutrition 
from  the  muscles  to  the  nerve  centres,  which  come  to  evolve  an 
excessive  amount  of  uncontrollable  energy.  So,  too,  the  bromides 
produce  a  staggering  gait,  betokening  weakness  of  nerve,  and 
chloral  has  produced  many  cases  of  insanity.  The  sedatives,  in 
the  long  run,  divert  nutrition  to  cerebro-spinal  centres  by  the  local 
irritation  they  superinduca 

Evidences  afforded  by  the  Therapeutics  of  Motion^  or  Transmitted 
Energy. — Whenever  passive  motion  is  transmitted  to  a  muscular 
part,  the  pain  which  may  previously  have  pervaded  the  r^on, 
ceases.  If  desirable,  complete  local  anaesthesia  is  procurable  in 
his  way.  It  would  seem  as  though  surgical  operations  were  pos- 
sible under  the  local  influence  of  motion.  The  readiest  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  is,  that  the  nutritive  excitation  of  the  muscles  tem- 
porarily reduces  that  of  the  nerve  to  a  minimum.  The  muscular 
mass  being  immensely  greater  than  the  nervous  mass,  this  effect 
would  necessarily  result 

It  is  the  constant  experience  of  patients  receiving  passive  mo- 
tion, as  transmitted  energy  or  otherwise,  that  sleep  is  produced ;  in 
fact,  sleep  becomes,  after  a  little,  quite  irresistible.  This  fact 
probably  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
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The  wild  yam,  sometimes  called  colic  root,  and  in  Virginia 
rheumatism  weed, 

DiOSOOREA  ViLLOSA, 

forms  the  next  topic  of  interest 

Named  for  Dioscorides,  it  should,  indeed,  possess  remedial  virtue 
of  high  order.     It  is  a  delicate  trailing  vine,  running  over  bushes 
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and  fences  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  scantily  in  New  Eng- 
land, profusely  in  the  South  and  West,  and  flowering  in  midsum- 
mer. The  RHizoMA  is  the  part  used,  and  contains  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple called  dioscorein« 

Physiological  EffecU, — Dioscorea,  in  considerable  doses,  produces 
pains  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  body. 
These  pains  are  remitting  in  degree  but  continuous,  and  aflfect 
more  particularly  the  abdomen,  producing  twisting  pains  (the  small 
intestines  seem  as  if  writhing  in  agony),  these  pains  proceeding 
from  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  and  involving  the  entire  abdom- 
inal cavity.  With  this  is  watery— or  jelly-like  yellow  bilious  stools, 
more  frequent  in  the  morning  hours,  tenesmus,  burning  and  pro- 
lapse of  the  rectum,  offensive  flatus,  and  occasional  nausea.  It 
causes  strong  smelling  sweat  in  the  genitals,  persistent  and  fre- 
quent erections  day  and  night,  amorous  dreams  and  emissions,  fol- 
lowed by  complete  torpor  of  the  parts.  It  evidently  affects  the 
system  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  involving  the 
umbilical  ganglia,  but  also  reflexly  controlling  the  entire  nervous 
system. 

TherapexUics, — ^Dioscorea  is  mainly  useful  in  neuroses  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  evidenced  by  vertigo,  pyrosis,  and  nausea 
on  one  hand,  and  spasmodic  pains,  loose  stools,  and  foetid  flatu- 
lence on  the  other.  This  and  its  characteristic  influence  over  sper- 
matorrhoea and  nocturnal  emissions,  are  its  principal  though  not 
only  therapeutic  virtues. 

I.  In  bilious,  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colic,  where  the  pain,  though 
remittent,  does  not  cease  and  is  of  a  twisting  character,  aggravated 
by  lying  down,  and  in  the  morning,  or  by  mental  occupations,  un- 
relieved by  pressure,  and  beginning  at  the  umbilicus  extends  into 
the  lumbar  and  hypogastric  regions,  and  at  last  causes  vomiting 
and  headache,  dioscorea  is  the  best  remedy  we  have. 

In  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera  infantum  and  cholera  morbus, 
with  violent  twisting  colic,  occurring  in  regular  paroxysms,  before 
stool;  the  discharge  being  profuse,  watery,  deep-yellow,  and  accom- 
panied by  much  foetid  flatus,  worse  in  the  morning ;  followed  by 
weak  feeling  in  the  abdomen  and  continuance  of  the  colic,  dios- 
corea is  always  curative.  If  the  conditions  are  relieved  by 
moving  about,  and  intensified  when  sitting  or  lying  down,  they 
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furnish  a  further  indication  for  this  drug.  The  colic  calling  for 
ipecacuanha  is  just  the  reverse,  being  better  when  keeping  quite 
still ;  that  for  colocynth  is  intermitting,  not  remitting,  as  for  dios- 
corea,  and  generallj  comes  on  after  stooL  For  cinchona  the  par- 
oxysms are  worse  every  afternoon,  instead  of  in  the  morning  as 
for  dioscorea  The  colic  of  podophyllum  is  continuous,  but 
worse  in  the  morning,  and  is  relieved  by  local  warm  applications. 
Colic  relieved  entirely  by  stool,  pr  by  bending  double,  and  much 
worse  when  standing,  calls  for  rhubarb.  But  all  these  drugs  have 
characteristic  evacuations;  that  of  rhubarb  is  sour,  with  sour 
smell  of  the  whole  body ;  podophyllum,  very  offensive,  like  car- 
rion, or  else  profuse,  gashing  stool,  of  greenish  water ;  cinchona, 
involuntary,  painless  discharges  of  yellow  or  whitish  water,  at 
night  or  after  eating,  especially  if  the  patient  is  debilitated  by  long 
illness  or  loss  of  fluids  (hemorrhages,  long-continued  suckling, 
gonorrhoea);  colocynth,  saffron  yellow,  first  mucus,  then  watery, 
lastly  bloody,  with  a  musty  odor,  like  burning  wrapping  paper ; 
and  ipecacuanaha,  fermented,  jelly-like  mucus,  green  as  grass,  be- 
coming bloody,  with  continuous  nausea,  thirstlessness,  pale  face,  es- 
pecially suitable  for  children. 

Dioscorea,  alternated  with  ipecacuanha,  will  generally  cure  catar- 
rhal mucous  enteritis,  the  latter  reaching  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  evacuations,  and  the  former  subduing  the  pains  and  tenes- 
mus. So,  also,  in  cholera  morbus,  while  it  palliates  the  pains,  cam- 
phor in  drop  doses  is  usually  needed  to  control  the  watery  dis- 
charge. 

In  the  enteric  spasms  caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or 
obstructions  in  the  gall-duct,  it  relieves  the  pain,  and  by  removing 
the  hypenesthetic  condition  of  the  intestines,  facilitates  the  pas- 
sage of  the  concretions.  Even  in  neuralgia  of  the  liver  (bepatal- 
gia),  unconnected  with  mechanical  causes,  it  will  prove  useful. 

It  is  just  as  serviceable  in  renal  colic  from  the  passage  of  urin- 
ary calculi  as  in  hepatic  colic.  The  symptoms  here  are  often 
quite  characteristic  for  this  remedy. 

IL  Dioscorea  is  a  remedy  of  importance  in  several  diseases  of 
the  reproductive  apparatus. 

In  dysmenorrhoea;  in  uterine  colic;  in  after-pains;  in  false 
pains  during  pregnancy ;  in  the  nausea,  pyrosis,  and  gastralgia  of 
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pr^nancy,  or  at  the  menstrual  molimina,  it  will  often  be  found  of 
use  where  the  conditions  resemble  those  already  mentioned. 

In  spermatorrhoea  and  nocturnal  emissions,  it  will  often  do  bet- 
ter than  any  other  drug.  When  there  is  pungent  smelling  perspi- 
ration upon  and  constant  irritation  of  the  genitals,  with  strong 
erections  by  day  and  amorous  dreams  by  night,  and  pains  in  the 
spermatic  cord  extending  to  the  testicles  and  penis,  or  even  in 
cases  which  have  had  such  a  train  of  symptoms,  but  where  now 
there  is  relaxation  and  coldness  of  the  parts,  feeble  emissions  at 
night  without  sensation  or  consciousness,  but  with  great  depression 
of  spirits,  dull,  dizzy  pains  in  the  head,  and  weakness  in  the  back 
and  knees,  dioscorea,  persistently  given,  will  nearly  always  pro- 
duce a  favorable  change. 

IIL  It  is  of  some  value  in  the  treatment  of  headache,  when  it 
is  itself  paroxysmal  and  is  associated  with  abdominal  spasms. 
Dizziness,  dullness  and  cutting  pains,  are  the  factors  of  this  dis- 
order. The  pain  is  never  constant  in  degree,  and  is  always  ag- 
gravated by  pressura  The  eyes  also  are  generally  involved,  herein 
resembling  cimicifuga,  and  the  facial  nerves  are  frequently  sensi- 
tive. 

IV.  Like  colocynth,  it  seems  to  have  an  especial  affinity  for  the 
sciatic  nerve,  and  when  the  pain  shoots  downward  from  the  hip, 
and  is  felt  even  to  the  ankle,  dioscorea  is  curative. 

There  are  some  painful  conditions  of  the  extremities  which  are 
spoken  of  frequently  as  rheumatic,  but  which  are  really  nerve 
pains.  When  these  are  worse  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning, 
dart  suddenly  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  are  at  first 
aggravated  by  motion  and  subsequently  relieved ;  when  the  patient 
feels  as  if  he  had  a  cold,  is  chilly,  yet  perspires  easily,  but  has  no 
fever  and  is  thirstless,  dioscorea  is  of  value. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  angina  pectoria  It  has  some  ac- 
tion upon  the  skin,  and  has  cured  acne  punctata  and  paronychia. 
Persons  having  a  disposition  to  paronychia,  and  a  tendency  to 
colic,  would  be  especially  affected  by  this  remedy.  Taken  at  the 
outset,  as  soon  as  the  pricking  sensation  is  felt  in  the  finger,  it  will 
usually  abort  a  felon,  or  if  taken  later,  will  mitigate  the  pain  and 
hasten  suppuration. 
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If  thoroughly  triturated  with  lactin,  the  dose  will  be  one  or 
two  grains  of  dioscorein,  or  even  less  when  frequently  repeated. 

Smilax  is  often  substituted  in  the  shops  for  dioscorea,  and  care 
must  be  used  to  secure  the  proper  article. 


«#  »  » 
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MEDICO  LEGAL  INSPECTIONS. 

It  is  affirmed  ihsX  post-mortem  legal  inspection  is  not  only  a  more 
important  but  a  more  difficult  matter  than  it  generally  is  in  private 
practice.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  medical  jurist  to  point  out  in 
some  one  or  more  organs  such  morbid  changes  as  will  explain  the 
character  of  the  symptoms  which  marked  the  closing  scenes  of 
life,  and  will  account  for  the  fatal  event ;  he  must  be  able  from  this 
source  to  trace  the  chain  of  connection,  whether  longer  or  shorter, 
between  the  morbid  agency — the  injury  received  or  the  poison  ad- 
ministered— and  its  ultimate  consequences,  and  carefully  to  distin- 
guish the  effects  of  merely  natural  causes  from  those  which  are 
purely  adventitious.  The  effect  must  be  shown  by  him  to  be  such 
as  inevitably  followed  the  injury  or  poison,  and  could  only  have 
resulted  from  these  causes,  and  the  verification  of  which  are  the 
duties  which  fall  to  his  especial  province. 

We  notice  the  points  which  call  for  particular  attention.  In 
every  autopsy  taken  for  forensic  purposes,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
examiner  should  be  enabled  by  the  legal  authorities  to  undertake 
the  investigation  as  soon  after  death  as  possible,  before  any  of  the 
post-mortem  phenomena  have  intervened  to  obscure  facts  and  ap- 
pearances. At  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  death, 
the  body  is  in  the  fittest  state  for  its  satisfactory  examination. 
Though  the  examination  may  not  be  commenced  before  the 
changes  which  are  produced  by  the  progress  of  decay  have  had 
time  to  commence,  or  proceed,  the  medical  jurist  must  be  ready  to 
undertake  the  autopsy  at  any  later  period  at  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  so,  even  after  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  a 
skeleton. 
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In  the  next  place,  it  is  desirable  in  every  medico-legal  autopsy, 
that  the  body,  as  respects  its  position  and  surroundings,  should 
have  been  as  little  interfered  with  as  possibla  This  is  especially 
important  in  all  cases  of  sudden  or  violent  death.  Where  this  pro; 
caution  has  not  been  attended  to  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  or  the  legal  authorities,  it  may  be  necessary  to  procure 
information  on  these  points  from  those  who  have  been  present  at 
the  death,  or  who  have  been  first  to  discover  the  body  afterward. 
The  impossibility  of  supplying  such  desiderata,  either  at  first  or 
second  hand,  renders  it  the  more  imperative  on  the  examiner  to 
attend  closely  to  such  indications  deducible  from  extraneous 
sources  as  may  be  available. 

The  medico-legal  examiner  is  not  at  liberty  to  decline  the  in- 
vestigation as  superfluous  or  useless,  even  where  the  body  has  been 
further  interfered  with.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  body 
being  brought  to  the  medico-legal  dissecting  table,  has  not  only 
had  all  its  cavities,  but  even  all  its  organs,  laid  open,  partly  from 
precipitation  and  partly  because  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  of 
death  that  the  case  would  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law. 

In  medico-legal  cases  which  are  likely  to  come  before  any  of  the 
courts,  the  inspection  should  be  made  by  at  least  two  properly 
qualified  medical  men.  This  is  necessary,  because  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  is  required  to  substantiate  facts  in  courts  of  law ; 
besides,  one  might  overlook  things  of  importance  which  would  not 
be  likely  to  escape  two.  They  should  proceed  to  the  investigation 
with  impartial  and  unbiassed  minds,  and  be  careful  not  to  adopt  an 
opinion  which  cannot  be  established  on  scientific  grounda 

Again,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  cases  which  are  thought 
to  be  instances  of  suicide,  that  the  authorities  only  require  the  re- 
port of  one  medical  man  to  establish  the  proof  of  this  fact  If 
the  case,  for  example,  was  one  of  homicide — ^not  suicide — ^it  would 
be  proper  to  suspend  proceedings  till  another  medical  man  was 
procured,  who  would  be  able  to  certify  to  the  appearancea 

It  is  necessary  that  medical  inspectors  should  have  a  legal  war- 
rant, because  they  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  the  interference 
of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  may  even  have  an  interest  in 
obstructing  the  proceedings.  It  is  also  necessary  to  give  them 
power  to  exclude  improper  persons  from  being  present  at  the  in- 
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Bpection,  who  may  intmde  themselves  either  from  curiosity  or 
otherwisa  There  should  be  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  medical  men  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  if  desired,  for  this 
may  be  said  to  be  an  important  part  of  his  trial  It  occasionally 
happens  that,  notwithstanding  the  medical  examiners  are  furnished 
with  a  legal  warrant,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  from  ignorance 
or  obstinacy,  may  refuse  their  permission  for  the  inspection.  In 
this  case  the  examiners  should  pot  proceed  by  force,  but  return  to 
the  party  who  has  granted  the  warrant,  who  have  the  power  to 
take  possession  of  the  body,  whether  the  refusing  persons  give 
their  consent  or  not 

In  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  required  for  opening  the 
different  cavities  of  the  body  and  spinal  canal,  a  measure  for 
fluids,  a  linear  measure,  and  an  apparatus  for  weighing,  may  also 
be  necessary.  In  connection  with  investigations  of  this  sort,  a 
duty  of  somewhat  extraneous  character  may  have  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  medical  jurist  Beference  is  had  to  those  occasions  wherei 
in  addition  to  the  inspection  of  the  dead  body  found  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  the  expert  may  be  called  upon  to  examine  a 
party  presumably  connected  with  the  death  in  question.  The 
points  which  chiefly  call  for  notice  are  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  person  examined,  the  state  of  his  dress,  any  marks  of  violence 
on  his  person,  any  traces  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  his  body  or 
on  his  clothes.  In  an  alleged  charge  of  rape,  for  instance,  seminal 
or  blood  stains  should  be  looked  for  on  the  under  garments  of  the 
accused.  A  case  is  recorded  in  which  the  only  suspicious  circum- 
stances elicited  at  the  examination  of  a  person  accused  of  murder, 
was  the  finding  of  slight  traces  of  blood  between  the  soles  and 
uppers  of  his  shoes  in  the  seams. 

In  the  further Jpo5^morfem  examination,  if  the  body  has  remained 
in- the  spot  where  it  was  first  discovered,  and  has  n6t  been  dis- 
turbed, it  may  be  of  importance  to  direct  attention  to  the  situation 
and  position  of  the  corpse,  the  state  of  the  clothes,  whether  it  is 
wholly  or  partially  dressed ;  if  dressed,  whether  the  clothes  are  dis- 
arranged or  are  decently  disposed ;  whether  they  have  been  torn, 
stained  with  blood  or  mud,  or  other  foreign  matters.  Any  blood 
near  the  body,  or  other  marks  of  violence,  foot  prints,  indications 
of  a  struggle  or  running,  lethal  weapons,  etc.,  should  be  noted    It 
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is  also  important  to  be  furnished  with  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  an  individual,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
ascertained.  If  the  clothes  are  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the 
trial,  the  examiners  should  see  them  sealed  and  labeled  on  the 
spot,  and  should  attach  their  signatures  or  initials  to  the  label,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  identify  them  when  they  are  brought  into 
court 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  strip  the  body,  examine  the 
state  of  the  corpse,  the  apparent  age,  the  position  of  the  limbs,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  all  are  to  be  particularly  noted ;  the 
height  should  be  ascertained,  any  marks  of  scars,  small  pox,  noevi 
mcUerniy  etc.,  which  might  serve  for  identification.  If  any  stains 
can  be  detected  about  the  lips,  teeth,  or  nostrils,  or  on  the  fingers, 
also  any  vomited  matter  about  the  mouth,  or  any  discharges  from 
the  outlets  of  the  body,  carefully  preserving  them.  The  body 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  so  that  any  discolorations,  scratches 
or  abrasions  of  the  skin,  nsdvi,  tattooings,  or*  superficial  cicatrices 
may  not  escape  detection.  In  cases  of  suspected  death  by  violence, 
the  hair  should  be  cut  short  or  the  head  shaved.  Notes  should  be 
taken  of  every  point  in  the  investigation,  and  these  should  be 
signed  by  all  the  examiners.  After  these  points  have  been  attend- 
ed to,  the  surface  of  the  body  should  be  inspected  as  to  the  color 
of  the  skin ;  the  state  of  the  eyes,  whether  open  or  shut ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pupils,  whether  dilated,  or  contracted,  or  natural ;  state 
of  the  mouth,  nose,  ears ;  the  marks  of  putrefaction,  if  present ;  the 
hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  nails ;  the  state  of  the  outlets  of  the 
body ;  also,  the  breasts  in  the  female. 

The  inspection  proper  should  never  be  confined  solely  to  the 
cavity  of  the  body  where  the  fatal  lesion  is  suspected  or  discover- 
ed. All  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  should.be  opened,  and  the 
state  of  the  viscera,  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  should  be  noted. 
The  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord  should  be  laid  bare. 

In  proceeding  to  the  dissection,  the  cavity  in  which  the  cause  of 
death  is  supposed  to  be  situated  should  be  first  opened.  The  head 
should  be  raised  with  a  block  as  high  as  can  be  done  without 
stretching  the  parts  about  the  nucha.  The  head  is  then  to  be 
opened  and  the  brain  examined  in  situ;  the  vessels  should  be 
compressed  at  the  base  of  the  skull  to  prevent  any  draining  of 
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blood  from  the  carotid  or  vertebral  arteries  or  jugular  veins.  The 
chest  should  be  opened,  taking  care  in  removing  the  sternum  that 
the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  are  not  opened.  After  noticing 
the  lungs  as  far  as  they  are  exposed,  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium 
should  be  carefully  opened  without  removing  the  parts  within  it 
After  noting  the  quantity  and  appearance  of  any  fluid  in  this  sac, 
the  left  ventricle  should  be  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incision  with 
a  scalpel,  without  displacing  it  from  its  original  position,  noting  the 
state  of  its  interior,  and  the  quantity  and  appearance  of  the  blood 
in  it  With  scissors  the  incision  should  be  extended  to  the  auricle, 
and  the  same  observation  of  its  interior,  as  well  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  veins.  Then  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  is  to  be  opened  in  the  same  way,  and  after  applying 
ligatures  to  the  arteries  and  veins,  remove  this  viscus  and  examine 
it  as  to  its  healthy  or  morbid  state*  If  death  has  taken  place  by 
coma  or  asphyxia,  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  is  obtained  when 
the  right  cavities  are  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  left  nearly 
empty. 

Next,  the  mouth  should  be  inspected,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
vertical  incision  along  the  front  of  the  chest  should  be  continued 
upwards  along  the  front  of  the  neck  and  over  the  chin  to  the 
lower  lip,  turning  back  the  flap  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  muscles, 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck.  The  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
when  sawn  through,  allows  the  inspector  to  divide  the  attachments 
of  the  muscles  to  the  rami  of  the  jaw,  which  can  then  be  turned 
back  and  dislocated  outwards,  thus  exposing  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  By  drawing  the  tongue  to  one  side,  the  larynx  and  the 
trachea,  as  far  as  its  subdivision,  can  be  exposed.  The  lungs,  with 
the  trachea  attached,  can  now  be  easily  examined,  either  in  situ  or 
by  removal  altogether  from  the  chest,  taking  care,  after  examining 
the  oesophagus,  first  to  apply  a  ligature  to  it  and  to  the  aorta  and 
descending  cava.  The  whole  of  the  abdomen  should  be  examined, 
and  particularly  the  stomach  and  smaller  intestines,  as  also  the 
uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female,  and  the  rectum  in  both  sexes. 

In  regard  to  medico  legal  disinterment  or  judicial  exhumation 
certain  directions  should  be  observed.  1.  Never  to  proceed  to  the 
operation  on  an  empty  stomach.  2.  Disinterment  should  take 
place  early  in  the  morning,  if   in  summer.     8.  Provide  water, 
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sponges,  towels,  and  three  or  four  pounds  of  dry  chloride  of  lime, 
a  pound  of  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  two  pailsful  of  water.  4. 
A  IsLTge  table,  placed  on  a  platform.  5.  Provide  a  relay  of  grave 
diggers  that  the  disinterment  may  be  speedily  effected.  6.  Sprinkle 
the  coffin  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride ;  open  the  coffin  beside  the 
grave.  7.  Place  the  body  on  the  table,  sprinkling  around  it,  but 
not  on  it,  the  solution  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  to  be  renewed  every 
half  hour.  8.  Proceed  to  the  inspection  of  the  body,  during 
which  the  hands  are  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  the  solution.  9. 
The  examiners  should  keep  on  the  windward  side  of  the  body. 
When  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  all  such  precau- 
tions are  unnecessary. 


<  ^  » > 


A  call  for  a  free  national  convention  of  physicians,  at  Chicago, 
August  24,  1880,  is  issued  by  J.  Stolz,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  He  will  furnish  circulars  and  documents  to  all  who  address 
him.    All  are  invited. 


We  call  special  attention  to  our  catalogue  in  this  number.  Free 
medicine  is  becoming  a  necessity.  The  aping  of  the  allopaths  by 
the  Eclectic  school  of  physicians  is  an  unfortunate  move ;  it  has 
driven  so  many  of  the  old  Eclectics  from  our  national  society 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  society  is  as  large  at  this  time,  in  paying 
members,  as  we  started  with  at  the  reorganization  in  1871.  This 
sliould  not  be  the  case.  It  is  said  the  opposition  has  already  a 
large  membership.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  said  to  be  a  liberal  mova 
Free  trade  and  individual  rights  will  ever  succeed.  We  haye 
many  books,  pamphlets,  reports  and  new  journals  to  notice  here- 
after, as  well  as  several  reports  and  papers,  which  are  crowded  out 
We  have  already  over  fifty  matriculants  for  the  new  class,  which 
will  be  very  large  next  winter.  Prof.  Winterburn  has  resumed 
his  monthly  papers  on  his  department,  whjch  have  been  so  inter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  the  journal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Tanner  experiment  could  not  have  been  conducted  under  more 
satisfactory  circumstances.  "  Oh,  that  my  Jriend  would  write  a 
book,  a  book  brimful  of  truthsJ'^ 
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ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  at  m  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  in  issuiug  this,  the  twentieth  announce- 
ment, congratulate  the  alumni  and  patrons  of  Eclecticism  upon  the 
great  success  which  this  collie  has  met  with.  The  session  just 
closed  was  the  most  prosperous  ever  held  by  an  Eastern  college, 
and  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
of  the  CSty  of  New  York,  occupies  an  important  and  useful 
position.  When  this  college  was  organized  in  1866,  the  followers 
of  Eclecticism  in  the  East  were  so  few  that  they  could  only  be 
found  upon  diligent  inquiry ;  but  when  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  became  a  success,  it  gave  strength 
and  union  to  the  men  who  were  struggling  so  bravely,  and  by  it 
Eclecticism  has  become  a  popular  school,  and  has  hundreds  of 
pmctitioners  now  enrolled  in  the  East  This  is  the  work  done  by 
the  only  Eclectic  College  east  of  the.  mountaina  The  curriculum 
is  most  thorough,  and  by  means  of  cliniques,  demonstrations  and 
didactic  lectures,  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  comprehen- 
sively taught  The  alumni  of  this  college  are  all  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful and  lucrative  practice,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
high  standing  of  the  collega 

The  Twentieth  term  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  will  commence  at  the  college  edifice.  No.  1  Living- 
ston Place  (East  Fifteenth  Street),  Friday,  October  1, 1880,  and 
continue  five  months. 

In  this  college  medical  science  is  taught  in  its  complete  devel- 
opment, not  contracted  by  partisan  dogmatism,  which  would  reject 
useful  knowledge  on  account  of  its  sources,  nor  limited  by  the  pro- 
fessional authority  of  London  and  Paris,  which  have  not,  during 
the  present  century,  been  either  infallible  in  opinion  or  foremost  in 
medical  progress. 

The  American  Eclectic  system  is  widely  different  from  the 
European  systems  of  medicine,  commonly  called  Allopathy  and 
Homoeopathy,  which  are  not  Eclectic,  but  partisan  in  principle, 
their  followers  being  unfriendly  to  all  medical  knowledge  not 
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taught  in  their  own  schools — an  unfriendliness  which  old  school 
associations  extend  even  to  the  persons  of  physicians  who  difEer  in 
opinion  from  their  standard  authorities.  Eclecticism  aims  to  in- 
troduce the  Christian  spirit  of  fraternity  and  co-operation  in  a  pro- 
fession heretofore  distinguished  by  discord  and  intolerance,  to 
which  there  was  no  exception  until  American  reformers  introduced 
the  ethical  principle  of  toleration  and  freedom. 

The  old  school  system  ignores  not  only  this  spirit  of  toleration, 
but  nearly  all  those  signal  improvements  in  the  art^  science  and 
philosophy  of  medicine  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  pro- 
fessional independence  and  originality  of  the  American  physicians, 
whose  labors  during  the  present  century  have  revolutionized  both 
the  practice  and  the  philosophy  of  medicina 

American  Eclecticism  recognizes  with  due  respect  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  followers  of  Allopathy  and  Homoeopathy,  but  it 
claims  for  American  experience  and  American  genius  as  cordial  a 
recognition  as  it  would  give  to  the  labors  of  the  most  distinguished 
foreign  teachers  and  their  followers.  This  recognition  of  Ameri- 
can experience  and  originality  is  practically  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  American  Eclecticism ;  and  the  college,  as  its  sole 
representative  in  the  Atlantic  States,  invites  all  who  are  entering 
the  medical  profession  to  avail  themselves  of  the  larger  resources 
which  it  presents,  as  it  also  invites  the  graduates  of  other  colleges 
to  attend  its  courses  and  acquire  a  large  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge which  may  greatly  increase  their  professional  reputation  and 
success. 

The  additional  knowledge,  constituting  American  progress,  which 
is  given  in  the  instructions  of  the  college,  consists  of  new  remedies, 
new  therapeutics,  new  physiology  and  new  medical  philosophy — 
an  amount  of  novelty  sufl&cient  to  constitute  a  revolution  in  medi- 
cal science^  and  present  American  Eclecticism  as  its  most  complete 
development — the  very  commencement  of  the  great  medical  system 
of  the  future,  in  which  the  folly  and  partisanship  of  the  past  shall 
be  lost 

The  materia  medica  of  the  Eiclectic  system  embraces  remedies  of 
very  high  importance  in  practice.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  at 
present  entirely  unknown  in  the  old  school  officinal  catalogues, 
but  they  have  for  half  a  century  been  either  entirely  ignored  or 
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practically  neglected,*  so  as  to  have  been  rarely  used,  because  tbeir 
merits  were  unknown  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  success  of  Eclec- 
tic practitioners  in  their  use,  medical  partisanship  has  been  suffi- 
ciently blind  and  stubborn  to  prevent  their  general  adoption,  so 
that  until  very  recently,  and  even  now  in  many  cases,  apothecaries 
have  not  been  supplied  with  many  of  these  remedies,  which  are 
necessary  to  a  truly  successful  practice ;  and  the  young  men  who 
have  entered  the  medical  profession  during  the  past  thirty  years 
have  been  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of  important  professional 
knowledge  and  resources. 

These  extensive  and  important  additions  to  the  materia  medica 
necessarily  imply  corresponding  changes  in  our  therapeutics — es- 
sentially different  methods  of  treating  diseases,  which  methods  be- 
ing substituted  for  the  old  and  unsatisfactory  treatment,  necessarily 
diminish  the  duration,  the  suffering  and  the  mortality  of  diseases. 
As  examples  of  the  diminished  mortality  under  Eclectic  treatment, 
we  refer  to  the  well  established  fact  that  Asiatic  cholera  has  never 
been  so  successfully  managed  anywhere  as  by  the  Eclectic  physi- 
cians of  America.  The  mortality  in  their  practice  has  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 5  per  cent,  while  a  mortality  of  from  25  to  50  percent  has 
been  considered  customary,  and  not  at  all  censurable,  under  the 
old  school  system.  Even  under  the  celebrated  physicians  of  Paris 
a  mortality  of  62  per  cent,  has  sometimes  been  reported  from  their 
hospitals.  The  Eclectic  physicians  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  terrible 
cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  reported  the  treatment  of  1,566  cases 
with  only  65  deaths,  at  4^  per  cent.  A  distinguished  citizen  of 
Cincinnati  reported  ther  mortality  of  cholera  under  old  school  treat- 
ment, in  1866,  at  "  nearly  one  half,"  "  while  20  per  cent  of  those 
who  recovered  were  left  with  permanently  impaired  healtL" 
Forty-six  years  ago  Dr.  Beach  and  other  Eclectic  physicians  of 
New  York  treated  1,157  cases  of  cholera,  with  a  mortality  less  than 
6  per  cent 

Pneumonia  is  rarely  fatal  under  Eclectic  treatment,  although 
the  mortality  has  been  great  under  the  old  school  practice^  The 
power  of  professional  authority  in  blinding  the  eyes  of  physicians, 
and  holding  them  firmly  to  unsuccessful  practice,  has  been  shown 
in  the  fact  that  pneumonia  was  long  regarded  in  the  schools  as  a 
very  dangerous  disease,  which  must  necessarily  be  treated  heroi- 
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cally  by  bleeding  and  by  antimony.  The  experiments  in  the 
hospitals  of  Vienna,  reported  by  Dr.  Deitl,  demonstrated  that  both 
of  these  methods  were  utterly  worthless,  as  patients  who  were 
nursed  and  left  to  nature  alone  passed  through  the  disease  with 
less  mortality  than  those  upon  whom  either  the  antimonial  or  the 
bleeding  method  was  applied. 

The  bondage  of  professional  authority,  and  the  severe  animad- 
version against  all  who  depart  from  fashionable  opinions  in  medi- 
cine, have  perpetuated  the  errors  of  the  old  school  practice,  and 
have  prevented  the  Eclectic  reformation  from  spreading  through- 
out the  world  during  the  last  half  century.  It  is  for  the  young 
men  of  America  to  determine  whether  this  professional  vassalage 
shall  continue,  or  whether  medicine  shall  have  as  great  freedom 
and  progress  as  other  sciences. 

In  the  entire  system  of  practice  there  is  a  contrast  between  the 
American  and  the  old  school  system,  and  physicians  who  have 
come  from  the  old  school  institutions,  to  acquire  the  Eclectic! 
methods,  have  found  their  professional  life  changed  in  many  cases 
from  skepticism  and  gloom  to  the  hopefulness  and  confident  en- 
ergy which  come  from  a  consciousness  of  success.  Despairing 
confessions  of  the  inefficiency  of  medicine  are  never  heard  from 
Eclectic  physicians. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Requisites  for  Graduation :  Twenty-one  years  of  age,  three  years' 
study  under  the  supervision  of  a  reputable  physician,  and  attend 
two  full  terms  of  instruction  in  an  incorporated  medical  college, 
the  last  of  which  shall  be  in  this  college.  Every  candidate  must 
present  a  thesis  of  his  own  production  on  some  medical  subject 

FEES. 

The  fees  for  instruction  (to  be  paid  in  advance)  are  as  follows : 
Matriculation,  $5 ;  for  each  Full  Course  of  Lectures,  $50 ;  Demon- 
strator's Ticket,  $10 ;  Hospital,  $3 ;  Graduation  Fee,  $30.  Certifi- 
cates of  Scholarship,  entitling  the  holder  to  keep  a  student  in  the 
college  for  ten  years  from  the  date,  $500 ;  Perpetual  Scholarship, 
$1,000. 
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TEXT-BOOKa 

Stadents  should  be  carefal  to  provide  themselves  with  the  best 
text-books,  giving  the  preference,  of  course,  to  Eclectic  anthora 

The  following  are  preferred : 

Anaicmy — Gray.  Swrgery — Syme,  by  Newton,  Bryant  Thaory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine — Newton,  Potter.  Reynold's  Holmes 
Sytiem  of  Medicine.  Materia  Medica  —  Headland,  Goe.  U,  & 
Diepenaatory.  National  Diepeneaiory.  American  DiepenmitOTy — 
Biddle,  Qoss,  Leishman,  Playfair.  Botany — ^Wood,  Gray.  Chem- 
istry— Fownes,  Bloxham.  Obetetrica — ^Tyler  Smith,  by  Gardner 
Gazaux,  King.  Diseases  of  Children — ^Newton  and  PowelL 
Physiohgy — Kirkes,  M.  Foster.  Medical  Jurisprudence — ^Tayl<^, 
Beck.  Diseases  of  Women — Clark,  Thomas.  Medical  Chemistry — 
Wm.  R  Greene,  M.  D. 

Good  board  may  be  had  convenient  to  the  college  for  five  or  six 
dollars  a  week.  Students  arriving  in  the  city  may  call  at  the  office 
of  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  president,  19  East  Thirty-second 
Street,  or  at  the  college. 

All  the  baggage  of  the  students  may  be  checked  direct  to  the 
college,  where  it  will  be  cared  for. 

Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Robert 
S.  Newton,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  secretary,  19  East  Thirty -second  Street^  New 
York  City. 

The  executive  officers  of  each  Eclectic  State  Medical  Society  are 
authorized  to  select  a  ben^ciary  student,  who  may  attend  lectures 
at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  free  of  charge  for  tuition  till  grad- 
uation. 

MATRICULANTS   OP   THE  ECLECTIC   MEDICAL 

COLLEGR 


Winter  Session,  1879-80. 


Names. 


A. 


Address. 


Allen,  Edward  D New  Yoric 

Augiburger,  M New  York. 

ArUiur,  Geo.  K New  Hampabife. 

Allin,  H.  M Yermont 

Andrews,  L.  J New  York. 


Brown,  David  N New  York. 

Bruen,  J.  W. New  Jersey. 

Benson,  Jas.  H New  York. 


Names. 


Address. 


Brockway,  U New  York. 

Brodman,  P.  W ,  .Now  York. 

Baker,  J New  York. 

Brooghton,  Mark  A. .  .New  York. 
Broughton,  Luke  D.. .  .New  York. 

Ballon,  B New  York. 

Brandreth,  R. New  York. 

Benjamin,  H.  K. New  York. 

Banning,  P Alabama. 

Browning,  Henry Pennsylranla. 
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c. 

NamM.  Addiets. 

Gharchin,  Arthur New  York. 

Chase,  R.  L .Ohio. 

OuiminghaBi,  D.  A. . .  .New  York. 

Curtis,,  Andrew. Indiana. 

Cudlipp,  K  0. England 

D. 

Bunlop,  C.  W. New  York. 

Dyer^  B.  W New  York. 

Drake,  8.  B. .New  York. 

Drayton,  F.  N .Connecticut 

Duncan,  Samuel New  York. 

E. 

Euridi ,  C New  York. 

Edwards,  Harry New  York. 

English,  M.  B. New  York. 

F. 

Franz,  H. Connecticut. 

Finch,  C.B New  York, 

Forbush,  A.  'W. Massachusetts. 

Fiorovich,  H.  C New  York. 

Fuller,  R New  York. 

Feman,  G. New  York. 

Fuchs,  F New  York, 

Felder,  B , New  York, 

Foster,  B.  G. . . '. Connecticut 

Fields,  Geoige New  York. 

Q. 

Gage,  0,  C, New  York. 

Gould,  F.  M., .,.».. .  .MassaohuBOtts. 
,Gk>ff,  B. ,,,..,,.,.. .  .New  York. 

Godfrey,.  F,  H . , Y ennout 

Gaedeke,  ^,  G.  L ^^Tew  York. 

Gray,  8.  E. New  York. 

Green,  T.  8 New  York. 

Gordon,  E.  C. Maine. 

H. 

Hahn,  A.  J New  York. 

Hosford,  E New  Yoik. 

Hull,  G.  E New  York. 

HoUoway,  H.  D New  York. 

House^  J.  A New  York. 

Hetzel,  0.  J New  Jersey. 

Hill,H New  York. 

Higgens.  Lu New  York. 

Herzstein,  M. ....... . California. 

Hull,  Sj.  U, Massachusetts. 

Herman,  Alfred New  York. 

Hacketty  N.  A Mississip^u. 

Halsey,  J.  E Connecticut 

Hoy,  E.. .. . f Texas. 


I. 

Nanes.  Address. 

Irving,  H.  S. ...... ... . G^rgia. 

Irwin,  M.  K. ...... .   . ^fassachusetti. 

Ives,  lu  S New  York. 

J. 

Johnson,  R New  Jersey. 

Jacques,  Jos. New  York, 

Jackson,  M. .New  York. 

Jacobs,  M.  I New  York. 

Jaoobson,  MT.  D.« . . : . .  PennsylTania. 
Jessops,  P.  8. Hihiois. 

K. 

Kuhn,  J New  York. 

Eahan,  M.....  ...... New  York. 

King,  W.  H New  York, 

Kane,  N.  R .Missouri, 

Karr,  louia Missouri. 

Kilgour,  John Vermont 

I.. 

La  Roche,  Otto Florida. 

Locke,  B. Yermont 

Larew,  G.  M New  Jersey. 

Lockwood,  F New  York. 

Lake,  L.  F New  York. 

Luddtngtoxi,  8 New  York. 

Lewis,  Eugene. New  York. 

I. 

Mabee,  A.  N... New  York. 

Mooney,  0.  W. Yermoat 

Morehouse,  C.  L New  York. 

Miller,  F.  A New  York. 

Milner,  Frank. ....... .New  Hampahire. 

Murphy,  W.  A •  New  York. 

Norris,  Henry  T New  York. 

N. 

Nichols,  T.  B New  York. 

Nerins,  R.  L New  York. 

Nash,  James  C New  York. 

Northrop,  Edwin New  York. 

Norman,  A.  F Canada. 

O. 

0»ReiUy.  H New  YoriL 

Ogden,  J,  J New  Yoric. 

Odell,  Benj New  York. 

P. 

Pratt,  F.  B New  York. 

Peet,  L.  P. .,,,.. . New  York. 

Purdy,  8 New  ToA. 
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Names.  Address. 

Palmer,  G.  tf New  York. 

Perry,  G.  B New  York. 

Page,  G.  B Maine. 

Porter,  Charles New  Hampshire. 

Petz,  A.M New  York. 

R. 

Rivera,  John  J New  York. 

Boot,  J.  A Connecticut 

Bothenhausler,  F.  W.  .New  York. 

Bothe,  G New  Jersey. 

Redden,  C.  F New  Jersey. 

Rider,  B.  L New  York. 

Richmond,  A.  A New  York. 

8. 

Smith,  B.  F. New  York. 

Strubel,  E.  J New  York. 

Smith,  G.  W .New  York. 

Smith,  B.  D New  York. 

St  Marie,  E Canada. 

Slocum,  V.  P New  York. 

Solatinow,  J. New  York. 

SachsCj  K. New  Jersey. 

Scanlon,  Jos.  Massachusetts. 

Sparling,  Thos.,  Jr. . .  .New  Jersey. 
Satatier,  Emile. Canada. 

T. 

Treptow,  C.  P.  W New  Jersey. 

Titus,  J.  A New  York. 

Tripp,  W.  J New  York. 

Traynor,  G.  F. New  York. 

Townsend,  S.  J New  York. 

Tiemey,  A.  E Louisiana. 

U. 

Usher,  John  E Australia. 

Upton,  Marshall Tennessee. 

V.  AW. 

YaOlaiit,  Geo New  York. 

Yoorhees,  J.  M Delaware. 


Names.  Address. 

Whitney,  W.  H Connecticut 

Willis,  B.  H New  York. 

Wakefield,  C.  C Vermont 

Ward,  C.  As. New  Jersey. 

White,  C New  York. 

Ward,  J.  J Arkansas. 

Weisler,  Frank Michigan. 

Y. 

Yelvington,  A.  P. Pennsylvania. 

BBCAPITULATION. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas 

Australia 

Connecticut 

California. 

Canada 

Delaware 

England 

Florida 

Geoi^ 

Indiana. 

lUinois 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Maine 

New  York 88 


New  Jersey , 

New  Hampshire. . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessea 

Texas 

Vermont 


10 


\ 


Total. 


143 


BOBT.  S.  Newtok,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  L.  R  C.  SL, 

Secrdary, 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  WINTER  SESSION,  1879-80. 


Names.  Address. 

AJlen,  B.  D New  York. 

Augsburger,  M New  York. 

Benson,  Jas.  H New  York. 

Brodman,  P.  W New  York. 

Churchill,  A New  York. 

Dunlop,  C.  W New  York. 

Burich,  0 New  York. 

Finch,  C.  B New  York. 

Gould,  F.  M Massachusetts. 


Names.  Address. 

Gage,  0.  C New  York. 

Goff,  B New  York. 

Hahn,  A.  J New  Yoik. 

House,  J.  A New  York. 

Herzstein,  M New  York. 

HoUoway,  H.  D. New  York. 

Johnson,  P.  B New  Jersey. 

Kahan,  M New  Yoric 

Locke,  E Vermont 
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NAm«8.  Addresg. 

Larew,  G.  M New  Jersey. 

Pratt,  F.  B New  York. 

Palmer,  G.  M ,.  .New  York. 

Bothe,  G New  Jersey. 

Rothenhausler,  F.  W. . .  .New  York. 

Smith,  B.  F New  York. 

Streubel,  B.  J New  York. 


Names.  Addreai. 

Smith,  G.  W New  York. 

St  Harie,  E Oanada. 

Slocum,  V.  P. New  York. 

Usher,  John  E Australia. 

Yaillant,  Geo .New  York. 

Wakefield,  CO Vermont. 

Yelyington,  A.  P Pennsjlyania. 


DiSPENSARiEa — These  charities,  which  afford  a  wide  field  for 
practical  observation,  are  also  without  charga  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  value,  when  it  is  stated  that  every  year  there  are 
reported  more  than  eighty  thousand  patients  as  being  treated  by 
the  physicians  and  sui^eons  in  attendanca  In  these  institi^tions 
the  diseases  are  arranged  into  distinct  classes — such  as  diseases  of 
the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  extremities,  fevers,  eruptive  diseases, 
etc.  Over  fifty  thousand  have  been  treated  at  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Dispensary  of  New  York  by  our  own  physicians. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  clinical  advantages,  medical  and 
surgical  instruction  will  be  imparted  by  means  of  diniques^  held 
at  the  colleges. 

The  opportunities  for  practical  anatomy  are  equal  to  those  to  be 
found  anywhere,  the  supply  of  material  for  dissection  being  ample 
for  all  purposes,  and  furnished  at  merely  nominal  pric^  The 
demonstrator  will  give  the  student  every  needed  assistance. 

This  college  has  every  advantage  possessed  by  other  colleges 
in  New  York — visits  all  the  hospitals,  and  public  institutions,  and 
clinics,  with  as  good  a  staff  of  teachers ;  the  finest  dissecting  room 
in  New  York,  and  all  at  such  prices  as  enable  every  one  seeking 
medical  education  to  enter  the  profession. 


A  NEW  MEDICAL  LAW — PHYSICIANS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 

Chapter  618.  An  act  entitled,  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  licensing 
of  physicians  and  surgeona"  Passed  May  29,  1880.  [Takes 
effect,  and  not  before,  the  twentieth  day  after.] 

SEonoN  1.  A  person  shall  not  practice  physic  or  surgery  within 
the  State  unless  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  either  has  been 
heretofore  authorized  so  to  do,  pursuant  to  the  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  of  his  authorization,  or  is  hereafter  authorized  so  to  do  as  pre- 
scribed by  chapter  746,  of  the  laws  of  1872,  or  by  subsequent  sec- 
tions of  this  act 
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Sec.  2.  Every  person  now  lawfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of* 
physic  and  snidery  within  the  State  shaH^  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October,  1880,  and  every  person  hereafter  duly  authorized  to 
practice  physic  and  surgery  shall,  before  commencing  to  practioei 
roister  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  he  is  practicing,  or 
intends  to  commence  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  by  said  derk,  his  name,  residence  and  place  of  birth 
together  with  his  authority  for  so  practicing  physic  and  sui^ry,  as 
prescribed  in  this  act  The  person  so  roistering  shall  8ubs(aribe 
and  verify  by  oath  or  affirmation,  before  a  person  duly  qualified  to 
administer  oaths  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  an  affidavit  containing 
such  facts,  and  whether  such  authority  is  by  diploma  or  licensei 
and  the  date  of  the  same  and  by  whom  granted,  which,  if  wilfully 
false,  shall  subject  the  affiant  to  conviction  and  punishment  for 
petjury.  The  county  cleric  to  receive  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
for  such  r^stration,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  so  registering. 

Sxa  8.  A  person  who  violates  either  of  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  act,  or  who  shall  practice  physic  or  surgeiy  under 
cover  of  a  diplolfna  illegally  obtained,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  ccNdviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
for  the  first  offence,  and  for  each  subsequent  ofience  by  a  fine  of  \ 

not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
larS|  or  by  imi»isonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  botk  The  fine  when  collected  shall  be  paid, 
the  one  half  to  the  person  or  corporation  making  the  complaint,  the 
other  half  into  the  county  treasury. 

Sec.  4.  A  person  coming  to  the  State  from  without  the  State 
may  be  licensed  to  practice  physic  and  surgery,  or  either,  within  ^ 

the  State,  in  the  following  manner :  If  he  has  a  diploma  conferring  i 

upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  issued  by  an  incorpo- 
rated  university,  medical  college,  or  medical  school  without  the 
State,  he  shall  exhibit  the  same  to  the  faculty  of  some  incorporated 
medical  college  or  medical  school  of  this  State,  with  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  good  moral  character,  and  such  other  evidence,  if 
any,  of  his  qualifications  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  as  said  faculty 
may  requira  If  his  diploma  and  qualifications  are  approved  by 
them,  then  they  shall  indorse  said  diploma,  which  shall  make  it  for 


\ 


I 
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the  purpose  of  his  license  to  practice  medicine  and  suigery  within 
this  state  the  same  as  if  issued  by  them.  The  applicant  shall  pay 
to  the  dean  of  said  faculty  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  such 
examination  and  indorsement  This  indorsed  diploma  shall 
authorize  him  to  practice  physio  and  surgery  within  the  State  upon 
his  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  act 

Ssa  5.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  lawfully  conferred  by 
aaaiy  incorporated  medical  college  or  university  in  this  State  shall 
be*  a  license  to  practice  physic  and  surgery  within  the  State  after 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  shall  have  complied  with  section 
two  of  this  act 

Sko.  6»  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  commissioned  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  army  or  navy,  or  of  the  United  States 
marine  hospital  service.  Nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  person  who  has 
practiced  medicine  and  surgery  for  ten  years  last  past,  and  who  is 
now  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  any  legally 
incorporated  medical  college  within  this  State,  and  who  shall 
graduate  from  and  receive  a  diploma  within  two  years  from  the 
passage  of  this  act 

SEa  7.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  . 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed 


DYSENTERY. 

In  days  gone  by  a  person  sufiering  from  the  eflEects  of  dysentery 
received  his  money's  worth  when  he  sent  for  the  doctor,  if  quantity 
and  drugging  upon  general  principles  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. We  find  in  Eberly's  notes  the  following  treatment  recom- 
mended : 

■ 

"  Bleeding. — ^A  very  important  and  often  indispensable  remedy." 
*^  Purgatives. — Calomel,  succeeded  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil." 

"  Mneiica  too  much  neglected  in  dysentery.  Most  writers  recom- 
mend tartrate  of  antimon3^"         «  *  «  * 

*'  Diaphoretics  are  among  the  most  valuable  curative  means  in 
this  diaeasa  Six  grains  of  Dover's  powders,  with  three  or  four 
grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  every  six  hours." 

«  •X*  #  «  «  4f  * 
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"  Oahmelj  with  a  view  to  its  specific  or  constitutional  effect,  a 
valuable  remedy  in  this  disease."  ♦  »  ♦ 

**  Blisters  and  leeches  to  the  abdomen  are  beneficial,"  eta,  etc. 

Ye  gods  I  is  it  possible  that  any  ever  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
This  practice,  though  horrible  as  it  may  seem  to  most  of  our 
readers,  is  the  practice  of  to-day,  slightly  modified,  by  a  large 
number  of  physicians,  who  delight  in  calling  those  opposed  to 
them  such  pet  names  as  irregulars,  artichokes,  etc.  Can  we  won- 
der that  in  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  that  the  results  are  unsatis- 
&ctory  when  treated  by  such  outrageous  treatment  as  this  ?  As 
the  time  is  approaching  that  dysentery  will  be  prevalent,  we  will, 
in  our  next  number,  have  an  article  giving  what  We  consider  a 
rational  treatment-— one  that  has  proved  successful  in  the  writer's 
practice. — Independent  Medical  Investigator. 


A  NEW  OOLLEGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  held 
in  the  City  of  Indianapolis  in  May,  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  Eclectic  medical  college  was  discussed,  which,  after  a  very 
spirited  debate,  resulted  in  the  society  indorsing  the  proposed  effort 
to  organize  a  college.  The  prospects  now  bid  fair  that  we  may 
have  a  medical  institution  in  the  State  of  Indiana  based  upon  the 
broad  and  liberal  foundation  of  Eclecticism  ;  and,  as  the  association 
demanded  that  nothing  but  a  college  demanding  a  lengthy  and 
complete  course  of  instruction  for  its  students  would  be  supported 
by  its  members,  we  may  expect  this  college  to  be  one  that  will 
endeavor  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medicine  within  tbe  State  and 
be  a  credit  to  the  profession. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  much  needed  institution,  there  being 
now  within  this  State  over  one  hundred  Eclectic  students  that  will 
attend  some  college  this  winter.  There  are  also  a  number  of  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  of  other  systems  of  practice  that  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  successful  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  to  select  his  remedies  from  all  the  various 
sources  that  may  be  at  his  command.  All  such  will  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  attending  this  institution. 

It  now  behooves  every  true  and  liberal  minded  physician  to  use 
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his  best  ejSorts  to  secure  the  college  by  subscribing  the  necessary 
amount  of  stock,  and  then  by  using  our  best  efforts  to  secure  to  it 
all  the  patronage  that  is  possible. — Independent  MedicaX  Investigator. 


GELATINE  CAPSULED  RECTAL  MEDICATION. 
BECTAL    CAPSULES. 

The  rectal  capsule  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  suppository, 
and  a]^  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  rectal  medication  by  presenting 
a  new  mode  of  conveying  concentrated  medicinal  portions  to  the 
bowels  in  a  liquid  form.  They  are  particularly  serviceable  in  cases 
^  where  an  irritable  stomach  is  an  objection  to  giving  medicines  by 

mouth,  and  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

Empty^  the  rectal  capsule  offers  a  ready  means  of  administering 
any  soluble  drug  not  locally  irritating,  without  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  a  suppository,  and  being  quickly  dissolved  in 
the  moisture  and  heat  of  the  rectum,  it  is  speedy  and  sure  in 
effect  ^ 

FiUed^  with  the  OLEATES  of  the  alkaloids,  liquid,  bland,  and 
distinguished  for  their  power  of  permeating  the  tissues,  they  present 
an  entirely  new  method  by  which  medicines  may  be  introduced  into 
•  the  organism. 

Rectal  capsules  will  be  furnished  empty,  and  arranged  especially 
for  convenience  of  filling  with  powders  or  ointments  for  rectal  use, 
in  which  form  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  physician's  pocket 
case ;  or  they  may  be  obtained  filled  with  the  suppositories  of  the 
U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  or  with  the  oleates. 

Empty  rectal  capsules  are  of  great  service  in  the  pocket  case  of 
the  physician,  enabling  him  at  once  to  medicate  his  patient  with- 
'  out  regard  to  condition  of  stomach,  or  the  pain  of  the  hypodermic 

syringe.    They  are  invaluable  in  the  hands  of  the  accoucheur. 

■ 

RECTAL   CAPSULES  WITH  THE  SUPPOSITORIES  OF  THE  B.   P. 

AND  U.   S.  P. 

These  suppositories  are  made  with  pure  cacao  butter  melting  at 
80^  F. 

Suppositoria  acidi  carbolici,  U.  S.,  Br. — Each  capsule  contains 
1  gr.  carbolic  acid.  They  may  be  employed  whenever  it  is  desired 
to  exert  the  local  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  rectum. 
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Suppositoria  acidi  tannici,  17.  Sb,  Br.-^Each  containing  6  gra 
tannic  acid.  The  remedy  iff  especially  applicable  ta  oases  of  pilesi 
and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  from  relaxation. 

Suppositoria  aloes,  U.  S. — Each  capsule  contains  5  grs.  of  aloes, 
cathartic  and  emmenagogue*  Aloes  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the 
large  intestine.  Its  action  appears  to  be  directed  rather  to  the 
muscular  coat  than  to  the  exhalent  vessels.  Its  emmenagogue 
effect  seems  to  be  due  to  a  specific  action  upon  the  uterus. 

Suppositoria  assafcetida,  U.  S. — ^Each  suppository  represents  5 
grs.  of  assafcetida.  They  may  be  used  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
impress  the  system  with  the  drug. 

Suppositoria  belladonna,  TJ.  S. — Contains  each  J  gr.  of  the 
extract 

Suppositoria  hydrargyri,  Br. — Five  grains  of  ung.  hydrarg.  in 
each.  May  be  advantageously  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  the  System  in  cases  of  great  irritability  of  the  stomach| 
and  where  objection  exists  to  the  use  of  the  ointment  by  friction  of 
the  skin.  When  this  object  is  aimed  at,  the  suppository  might  be 
repeated  twice  or  three  times  in  24  houra 

Suppositoria  morphise,  U.  S.,  Br. — ^This  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  strangury,  tenesmus,  and  other  cases  of  irritation  in  -the  lower 
bowels  and  urinary  passages.  It  may  also  be  used  to  control 
vomiting,  and  to  produce  the  general  effects  of  opium  on  the  sys- 
tem. Each  suppository  contains  half  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of 
morphia,  which  is  about  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  full 
effects  of  morphia  upon  the  system  in  the  adult 

Suppositoria  opii,  U.  S. — ^Each  suppository  contains  1  gr.  of  the 
extract  of  opium,  equal  to  2  grs.  of  opium,  or  one-half  grain  of 
morphia! 

Suppositoria  plumbi,  IT.  S. — Each  contains  3  grs.  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  may  be  used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  to  meet  suitable 
indications. 

Suppositoria  plumbi  et  opii,  U.  S.,  Br. — Acetate  lead,  S  grs., 
opium,  1  gr.  An  excellent  remedy  in  some  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
dysenteric  irritation  of  the  rectum,  piles  and  hemorrhaga 

RECTAL  CAPSULES,  WITH  OLEIC  ACID. 

Oleic  acid  is  perfectly  bland  and  unirritating.    Though  obtained 
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from  the  fats,  and  possessing  many  of  their  characteristics,  it  differs 
from  them  essentially  in  its  power  of  permeating  the  tissues.  Fat, 
employed  as  a  vehicle  in  the  preparation  of  suppositories,  retards 
absorption  by  the  rectum.  Oleic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  because  of 
its  peculiar  penetrating  property,  is  readily  absorbed.  Therefore 
its  value  in  diffusing  the  medicinal  portion* 

Substances  mixed  with,  or  dissolved  in,  oleic  acid,  will  be  desig- 
nated as  oleites. 

Oleite  carbolic  acid,  1  gr.  each  carbolic  acid. 

Oleite  gallic  acid,  6  grs.  each  carbolic  acid. 

Oleite  tannic  acid,  6  grs.  each  carbolic  acid. 

RECTAL  CAPSULES,  WITH  OLEATES  OF  THE  ALKALOIDS. 

Barthelow,  in  his  work  on  therapeutics,  states  that  the  salts  of 
morphia,  atropia  and  strychnia,  in  solution,  are  absorbed  as  quickly 
and  the  last  named  more  quickly,  by  the  rectum  than  by  the 
stomacL  The  oleates  of  the  alkaloids  are  salts  in  the  state  of 
solution* 

Oleate  quinia  representing  1  gr.  of  the  sulphate. 
i(  '*  2  ^^ 

"  u  5  it 

"  "  10  " 

These  capsules  are  highly  recommended  when  an  irritable 
stomach  prevents  the  use  of  quinia  by  mouth.  Dr.  W.  C.  Hunter, 
of  New  York,  has  found  quinia  with  oleic  acid  very  serviceable  in 
the  treatment  of  children,  its  use  per  rectum  reducing  temperature 
as  certainly  as  by  mouth.  Quinia,  as  an  antipyretic,  is  recommended 
to  be  given  in  divided  doses — a  portion  at  the  beginning  of  each 
hour  until  three  doses  are  taken.  After  the  expiration  of  eight 
hours,  the  medication  should  be  similarly  repeated  if  indicated  by 
the  thermometer,  continuing  until  the  fever  is  reduced. 

OLEATE  OF  STRYCHNIA. 

Each  capsule  representing  ^  gr.  sulphate  of  strychnia. 


((  a  1  a  a 

it 
a  a  1  a  a 


a  u  1  a  a 
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MiaCSLLANEOUS. 

Bectal  capsule  i  gr.  powdered 

.  opium. 
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ext  opium. 
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i(                i( 

Sgrs. 

tannic  acid. 

<t                i( 

6gra. 

gallic  acid. 

ti                i< 
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RECTAL   CAFSUT.Ka 

The  rectal  capsule,  suggested  by.Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  suppository,  and  also  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  rectal  medication  by  presenting  a  new  mode  of  con- 
veying concentrated  medicinal  portions  to  the  bowel  in  a  liquid 
form.  They  are  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  where  irritable 
stomach  is  an  objection  to  giving  medicine  by  mouth,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  children. 

Bmptyj  the  rectal  capsule  offers  a  ready  means  of  administering 
any  soluble  drug,  not  locally  irritating,  without  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  a  suppository,  and,  being  quickly  dissolved  in 
the'  moisture  and  heat  of  the  rectum,  it  is  speedy  and  sure  in 
effect 

Filled  with  the  oleates  of  the  alkaloids,  liquid,  bland,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  their  power  of  permeating  the  tissues,  they  present 
an  entirely  new  method  by  which  medicines  may  be  introduced 
into  the  organism. 

Directions. — Lift  off  the  pointed  lid.  Fill  the  large  end  with  the 
drug  to  be  used,  dry  or  diluted  (if  locally  irritant),  with  oil,  lard,  or 
better  than  either,  with  oleic  acid.  Close  the  capsule  and  insert 
the  pointed  end  first  Always  dip  the  pointed  end  in  a  little  cold 
lard  before  inserting. 

RECTAL  CAPSULES,  WITH  THE  SUPPOSITORIES  OP  THE  U.   S. 

AND  B.    P. 

Suppositoria  Acidi  Carbolici  {U,  S,  and  Br.) 

These  suppositories  are  made  with  pure  cacao  butter  melting  at 
80°  F,    Each  capsule  contains  one  grain  of  carbolic  acid.     They 
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may  be  employed  whenever  it  is  desired  to  exert  the  local  effect  of 
the  drug  upon  the  rectum. 
Directions. — Dip  the  small  end  in  a  little  cold  lard  and  insert 

RECTAL  CAPSULES,  WITH  OLSATES  OF  THE  ALKALOIDS. 

Okate  Strychnia  (^  grain.) 

Barthelow,  in  his  work  on  therapeutics,  states  that  "  the  salts  of 
morphia,  atropia  and  strychnia,  in  solution,  are  absorbed  as  quickly, 
and  the  last  named  more  quickly,  by  the  rectum  than  by  the  stomach." 
The  oleate  of  strychnia  is  a  salt  in  the  state  of  solution. 

RECTAL  CAPSULES,  WITH  OLEIC  ACID. 

Oleite  Carbolic  Add  (1  grain  each.) 

Oleic  acid  is  perfectly  bland  and  unirritating.  Though  obtained 
from  the  fats,  and  possessing  many  of  their  characteristics,  it  differs 
from  them  essentially  in  its  power  of  permeating  the  tissues.  Fat, 
employed  as  a  vehicle  in  the  preparation  of  suppositories,  retards 
absorption  by  the  rectum.  Oleic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  because  of 
'  its  peculiar  penetrating  property,  is  readily  absorbed.  Therefore 
its  value  in  diffusing  the  medicinal  portion. 

Oleite^  are  substances  mixed  with,  or  dissolved  in,  oleic  acid. 

RECTAL  CAPSULES,  WITH  OLEATES  OF  THE  ALKALOID& 

Oleate  Quinia  (1  grain.) 

These  capsules  are  highly  recommended  when  an  irritable  stom- 
ach prevents  the  use  of  quinia  by  mouth.     Dr.  Hunter,  of  New 
York,  has  found  quinia  with  oleic  acid  very  serviceable  in  the 
treatment  of  children,  its  use  per  rectum,  reducing  the  temperature  - 
in  fever  with  as  much  certainty  as  by  mouth. 

RECTAL  CAPSULES,  WITH  OLEATES  OF  THE  ALKALOIDS. 

Oleate  Morphia  (^  grain.) 

Barthelow,  in  his  work  on  therapeutics,  states  that ''  the  salts  of 
morphia,  atropia  and  strychnia  are  absorbed  as  quickly,  and  the 
last  named  more  quickly,  by  the  rectum  than  by  the  stomach."   The^ 
oleate  of  morphia  is  a  salt  in  the  state  of  solution. 

All  of  the  foregoing  articles  are  prepared  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,. 
at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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MODERN    SURGERY. 
(Continaed  from  page  SSO.) 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  every  operation  was  followed  by  more  or 
lees  of  what  was  called  **  surgical  fever ;"  and  it  was  a  general  prac- 
tice, in  times  not  so  very  remote  from  our  own,  to  take  blood  from 
the  arm  after  operations  for  the  relief  of  this  fever,  or  even  to 
bleed  before  operating,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  in  the  hope  of 
mitigating  its  severity  or  of  preventing  its  occurrence.    Even  in 
the  most  successful  cases  the  surgeon  never  expected  his  patient 
to  be  quite  well,  except  for  the  presence  of  a  local  wound,  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  healing  process.    There  would  always 
be  some  quickening  of  the  pulse  towards  evening,  some  thirst, 
some  restlessness,  and,  as  was  first  discovered  when  attention  was 
paid  to  the  study  of  morbid  temperatures  by  the  thermometer, 
some  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  often  preceded  by  chills  and 
followed  by  perspiration.    This  was  in  favorable  cases,  and  in 
others  the  surgical  fever  ran  higL     In  some  instances  it  assumed 
a  malignant  type,  and  the  patients  speedily  sank  under  it;  in 
others  it  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  various 
distant  parts,  and  was  then  described  as  pyaemia,  which  also  usu- 
ally led  to  a  fatal  termination.     It  was  rare,  indeed,  for  extensive 
wounds  to  heal  by  what  surgeons  call  "  primary  union  " — that  is 
to  say,  by  direct  agglutination  without  the  formation  of  discharge ; 
and  the  discharge,  whenever  formed,  speedily  became  offensiva 
The  removal  of  the  dressings  from  an  amputation  or  other  large 
surgical  injury  was  always  attended  by  an  escape  of  fetid  liquid, 
formed  at  first  by  the  decomposition  of  blood  which  had  oozed 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  after  the  closure  of  its  edges  by 
stitches  or  plaster,  and  ultimately  secreted  from  these  surfaces 
under  the  name  of  ^'  matter."    In  some  cases  or  situations,  chiefly 
where  the  wounded  were  crowded  together,  as  in  military  hospitals 
after  a  battle,  or  in  the  wards  of  civil  hospitals  in  which  sanitary 
precautions  were  neglected,  the  ordinary  discharge  was  apt  to  be- 
come more  profuse  and  more  fetid  than  usual,  the  wounds  assumed 
an  unhealthy  iuspect^  and  these  conditions  led  on  to  erysipelas, 
hospital  gangrene,  and  deatL     The  various  forms  df  excessive 
surgical  fever  or  of  unhealthiness  of  wounds  were,  at  one  time, 
lumped  together  under  the  name  of  "hospital  diseases,"  or  of 
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"  hospitalism,"  and  were  regarded  as  the  almcMst  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  aggregation  of  the  sick.  At  length  it  was  discov- 
ered, step  by  step  and  slowly,  that  hospital  diseases  were  due  to 
the  absorption  into  the  system  of  the  decomposing  discharges  from 
wounds,  and  that  if  either  the  decomposition  or  the  absorption 
could  be  prevented,  the  hospital  diseases  would  be  likely  to  cease. 

It  was  a  manifest  corollary  to  this  discovery  that  bleeding,  which 
had  been  abandoned  under  the  guidance  of  experience  long  before 
the  discovery  was  made,  must  always  have  increased  the  danger, 
by  increasing  the  readiness  of  the  partially  emptied  blood  vessels 
to  absorb. 

The  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  animal  body,  and  generally 
all  the  solids  and  liquids  which  are  called,  from  their  chief  con- 
stituent, "  albuminous,"  are  prone  to  speedy  putrefaction  as  soon 
as  they  cease  to  be  integral  parts  of  a  living  structura  Their 
decomposition  requires  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  and  is  pro- 
moted by  a  high  temperature,  or  by  the  presence  of  analogous 
material  in  which  decomposition  has  already  commenced.  If  two 
open  vessels  of  fresh  milk  are  placed  together  in  a  room,  one  at  a 
temperature  of  60,  the  other  at  98,  the  latter  will  be  the  first 
to  turn  sour;  and  the  addition  of  even  a  single  drop  of  milk 
which  is  sour  already,  will  at  once  establish  the  commencement  of 
the  change.  In  a  wound,  the  albuminous  liquid,  which  is  a  result 
of  oozing,  is  kept,  of  course,  at  a  temperature  at  let^t  of  98,  that 
being  the  health  standard  of  the  human  body ;  and  the  deccnn- 
position  of  this  liquid  often  commences  before  the  time  for  the 
first  dressing  has  arrived.  In  a  hospital  ward,  when  the  wound  is 
opened,  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  air,  which  may  itself  be  a 
carrier  of  the  products  of  decomposition  from  other  wounds,  or 
I  from  albuminous  material  of  some  other  kind  in  a  state  of  com- 

mencing change,  not  to  mention  the  infinite  possibilities  of  inocu- 
lation from  the  fingers  of  dressers  and  nurses.  It  has  been  found, 
as  the  result  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  the  inocula- 
tion of  decomposition^  if  it  may  be  so  described,  produces  a  more 
active  poison  than  any  decomposition  which  is  spontaneous,  and 
also  that  the  increase  of  virulence  thus  produced  is  steadily  pro- 
gressive. An  animal  poison  may  be  cultivated,  90  to  speak,  ih 
successive  patients,  until  it  becomes  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattle- 
snake. 
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A  cariouB  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  deoonipofiiti<m  of 
diflcharges  may  be  occasioned  by  inoculation  from  quite  ex- 
traneous sources,  was  furnished  in  a  London  hospital  which  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  state  of  great  sanitary  neglect  in  many 
ways,  so  that  the  wards  were  full  of  sewer  gas  and  other  abomina- 
tions. It  was  noticed  that  some  form  of  '^  hospitalism  "  was  espe- 
cially prone  to  occur  in  the  occupant  of  one  particular  bed,  and  to 
spread  from  him  to  others,  and  it  was  at  last  observed  that  this  bed 
stood  over  against  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  an  offensive 
dust  bin.  When  the  dust  bin  was  removed,  the  especial  fatality 
of  the  particular  bed  was  removed  at  the  same  time. 

An  approach  to  the  results  which  have  recently  been  obtained 
by  the  prevention  of  the  decomposition  of  the  dischai^es  of  wounds, 
was  reached  some  years  ago  through  two  different  channels — ^by 
subcutaneous  surgery  and  by  the  use  of  drainage  tubes.  Sub- 
cutaneous surgery  is  the  division  of  deep  parts  by  a  narrow  knife 
intn>duced  through  a  very  small  skin  opening,  a  mere  puncture, 
the  proceeding  being  so  conducted  as  to  exclude  air  both  during 
the  performance  of  the  operation  and  subsequently.  The  wounds 
made  in  this  manner  heal,  and  the  divided  structures  unite,  with 
extreme  readiness,  but  the  method  is  of  limited  applicability,  and 
its  use  is  almost  confined  to  the  division  of  tendons  for  the  cure  of 
deformities.  The  method  by  drainage  was  not  based  upon  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  at  issue,  but  merely  upon 
the  observation  that  those  wounds  which  had  an  opening  at  their 
lowest  point,  by  which  all  dischaiges  escaped  as  soon  as  formed, 
were  more  favorably  situated  for  recovery  than  those  in  which  dis- 
charges could  collect  A  depending  opening  was  therefore  re- 
garded as  a  thing  to  be  secured,  if  possible ;  and  it  was  secured  in 
almost  all  cases  by  Chassaignac,  a  French  surgeon,  who  inserted 
into  wounds  India  rubber  tubes  with  perforated  walls,  and  thus 
afforded  to  the  discharges  a  constant  and  easy  outlet  By  this 
means  the  liability  of  patients  to  surgical  fever  or  to  hospital  dis- 
eases was  greatly  diminished ;  and  a  way  was  opened  for  tiie  adop- 
tion of  the  modem  antiseptic  treatment,  which  will  probably  rank, 
in  the  estimation  of  our  successors,  as  highly  as  the  discovery  of 
ansestlietics  ranks  among  ourselvesL 

The  antiseptic  treatment,  which  was  originated  and  has  been 
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brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  Mr.  Lister,  was  based 
upon  a  hypothesis  which  has  not  been  proven,  and  which  is  very 
probably  not  true.  The  researches  of  Pasteur  had  led  that  savant 
to  the  belief  that  decomposition  was  an  accidental  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  the  germs  of  low  organisms  which  were  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  object  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  was  to 
prevent  these  germs  from  obtaining  access  to  the  wound  secretions. 
The  method  essentially  consists  in  operating  in  an  atmosphere 
chaiiged  with  certain  chemicals,  in  bathing  in  those  chemicals  the 
instruments  and  the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  and  in  sealing  the 
wound  hermetically  when  the  operation  is  completed,  so  that  no 
unmedicated  air  can  gain  access  either  to  the  divided  surfaces  or  to 
the  effused  blood  or  other  fluids.  Whether  decomposition  be 
purely  chemical,  and  the  development  of  low  organisms  an  acci- 
dent of  the  chemical  change,  or  whether  the  reverse  of  these  con- 
ditions may  be  the  true  ones,  is  immaterial  to  the  result,  which  is 
broadly  stated,  that  no  decomposition  occurs  in  the  wounds  or  in 
the  effused  fluids ;  that  no  surgical  fever  is  produced ;  that  healing 
is  continuous  and  uninterrupted ;  and  that  danger  to  life,  except 
such  as  may  arise  from  the  disease  for  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed,  is  practically  almost  banished  from  operative  surgery. 
Large  wounds,  such  as  those  made  by  an  amputation,  or  by  ex- 
cision of  the  knee  joint,  or  by  the  removal  of  a  bulky  tumor,  unite 
without  pain,  without  discharge,  without  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  without  any  symptom  which  could  be  recognized  as  a  de- 
parture from  health.  In  consequence  of  this,  operations  which  ten 
years  ago  would  not  have  been  attempted,  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger to  life  being  greater  than  the  prospect  of  benefit,  are  now  per- 
formed as  matters  of  course ;  and  perhaps  no  better  example  could 
be  taken  than  the  practice,  now  become  general,  of  opening  the 
knee  joint  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  union  of  a  fractured  patella. 
The  inconvenience  to  be  remedied  is  that  of  a  weak  and  compara- 
tively useless  limb ;  and  the  operation,  which  up  to  this  time  has, 
we  believe,  been  in  almost  every  case  successful,  would  certainly, 
prior  to  the  use  of  the  antiseptic  method,  have  been  followed  by 
death  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  and  would  have  produced 
complete  destruction  of  the  joint,  even  when  life  was  spared 
Before  the  antiseptic  period,  results  equally  good  were  occasionally 
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obtained  in  isolated  casea  But  no  one  knew  how  or  why  they 
were  brought  about,  and  they  were  regarded  only  as  the  fortunate 
accidents  of  surgery.  The  achievement  of  Mr.  Lister  has  been  to 
show  that  similar  results  can  be  produced  in  every  case,  or  so  nearly 
in  every  case,  that  the  exceptions  point  at  once  to  imperfections  of 
detail  in  the  conduct  of  the  treatment 

The  old  plan  of  applying  ligatures  to  divided  blood  vessels  was 
by  means  of  a  stout  silk  thread,  which  cut  through  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  which  eventually 
cut  through  the  outer  portion  also,  so  as  to  lie  loose  in  the  wound 
These  silken  ligatures  were  sources  of  irritation  during  the  whole 
of  the  healing  process,  which  could  not  be  completed  until  they 
were  withdrawn ;  and  their  separation  was  sometimes  attended  by 
dangerous  or  fatal  bleeding.  Even  under  the  antiseptic  method,  a 
wound  cannot  unite  if  it  contains  a  bundle  of  silk  threads ;  and 
hence  this  method  brought  to  the  front  better  ways  of  closing 
arteries  than  had  been  formerly  in  use.  Twisting  the  end  of  the 
divided  vessel,  compressing  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  needle, 
which  could  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  its  purpose  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  other  plans,  were  tried  in  succession  with  more  or  less 
advantage ;  but  that  which  now  seems  likely  to  retain  the  prefer- 
ence of  surgeons  is  the  use  of  ligatures  composed  of  oiganic  ^ 
material,  which  undergoes  solution  and  absorption  within  the 
body.  The  arteries  are  tied,  the  wound  is  closed  and  healed,  and  i 
the  ligatures  disappear  without  either  producing  irritation  or  leav- 
ing a  trace  behind.  The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the 
construction  of  drainage  tubes. 

If,  passing  away  from  these  general  considerations  to  their  fruits, 
we  seek  to  find  in  any  single  disease  an  example  of  the  modem 
progress  of  surgery,  our  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  opera- 
tion of  ovariotomy,  which  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  an 
abdominal  tumor  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  women.  The  dropsy 
caused  by  the  presence  of  such  a  tumor  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  of  the  sex — one.  which, 
until  the  operation  was  devised,  was  always  fatal,  on  an  average, 
in  a  period  of  about  four  years  from  the  time  when  it  was  £rst 
recognized. 

Putting  aside  an  almost  accidental  operation  performed  by  Dr. 
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Houstoun,  of  Glasgow,  in  1701,  without  any  very  clear  idea  of 
what  he  was  attempting,  the  suggestion  to  remove  an  ovarian 
tumor  appears  to  have  originated  with  John  Bell,  the  great  Edin- 
burgh teacher  of  the  close  of  the  last  century.    The  operation 
was  first  actually  performed  as  a  direct  result  of  Bell's  teaching, 
in  1809,  by  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  a  Virginian  practising  in  Ken- 
tucky, who  had  attended  Bell's  lectures  in  1794,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  carrying  his  suggestion  into 
practice.    Lizars,  in  1826,  was  the  first  to  perform  the  operation  in 
this  country,  and  Dr.  Granville,  in  1827,  was  the  first  in  London. 
The  first  successful  operation  in  London  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Walne,  in  November,  1842 ;  and  the  first  successful  operation  in  a 
London  hospital  was  by  Mr.  Csesar  Hawkins,   in  1846,  at  St 
George*a     In  1857  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  commenced  the  researches 
into  the  subject  which  have  rendered  his  name  part  of  the  mo^lem 
history  of  surgery,  and  which  have  been  crowned  by  such  brilliant 
and  well  merited  success.   At  that  time  the  proportion  of  mortality 
had  been  so  great  that  the  operation  was  hardly  considered  l^iti- 
mate.    The  disease  was,  indeed,  invariably  fatal,  but  then  it  was  of 
uncertain  duration,  while  the  deaths  which  followed  the  operation 
were  its  immediate,  direct  and  visible  results.    The  mortality  was 
at  least  equal  to  half  the  number  of  cases,  and  surgeons  might 
well  hesitate  to  recommend  so  great  a  risk  to  their  patients.    A 
woman  who  was  not  certain  to  die  in  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  even  although  she  might  die  sooner,  could  hardly  be  recom- 
mended, for  the  sake  of  a  remote  prospect  of  cure,  to  submit  to  a 
proceeding  which  was  attended  by  so  much  danger.     Partly,  per- 
haps, for  this  very  reason,  the  cases  submitted  to  operation  were 
mostly  those  in  which  a  fatal  result  of  the  disease  itself  was  clearly 
imminent,  in  which  the  constitution  was  already  broken,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  the  hope  of  a  favorable  issue  was  proportionately 
small.    It  can  hardly  be  matter  for  surprise  that  Mr.  Lawrence,  in 
concluding  a  debate  upon  the  subject  at  the  Boyal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  in  1850,  asked  whether  the  opera- 
tive attempts  already  made  could  be  continued  ^'  without  danger 
to  the  character  of  the  profession." 

In  1857  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  finding  the  question  much  in  the 
state  in  which  the  words  of  Lawrence  had  left  it,  set  himself  to 
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work  to  afloertain,  by  the  careful  study  of  the  history  of  recorded 
cases,  what  were  the  chief  perils  to  be  feared,  and  by  what  means 
these  perils  might  be  overcome.  When  he  b^an  to  test  &e 
operation  by  personal  experience,  he  pledged  himself  that  he  would 
record  all  the  particulars  of  every  case  in  which  he  performed  it; 
and  this  pledge  he  has  scrupulously  fulfilled.  Constantly  watch- 
ing for  the  tendency  to  death,  and  as  constantly  trying  to  obviate 
this  tendency  by  observing  and  counteracting  its  causes,  he  has 
improved  the  methods  of  the  operation  alike  in  principles  and  in 
details,  and  has  gone  on  performing  it  with  an  annually  decreasing 
ratio  of  mortality.  Since  1867  he  has  operated  975  times.  Of  the 
first  900  patients,  679  recovered  and  221  died,  showing  a  mortality 
of  24.6  per  cent  Of  the  last  76  cases,  only  six  have  died,  show- 
ing a  mortality  of  8  per  cent  During  the  last  two  years,  begin- 
ning from  January,  1878,  he  has  operated  by  the  antiseptic 
method,  and  in  this  period  has  had  87  cases,  among  which  there 
have  been  only  seven  deaths.  The  advantages  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment  are  not  only  the  immediate  diminution  of  the  previous 
low  rate  of  mortality,  but  also  the  more  rapid  recovery  of  each 
patient,  with  less  fever  and  &r  less  anxiety  to  the  surgeon. 

While  such  has  been  Mr.  Spencer  Wells'  personal  experience, 
the  influence  of  his  example  has  spread  over  the  civilized  world. 
There  is  no  country  removed  from  savagery  which  has  not  sent  • 
its  surgeons  to  witness  his  operations,  to  learn  his  methods,  to  be 
his  disciples  in  the  art  of  saving  the  lives  of  women  from  one  of 
the  most  cruel  maladies  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  results 
of  his  own'  actual  work,  of  the  operations  performed  by  his  own 
hands,  were  described  by  Lord  Selborne  in  1878,  when  he  had 
been  only  878  times  successful,  as  having  added  to  the  lives  of 
that  number  of  women  a  probable  average  duration  of  29  years, 
or  a  total  of  10,817  years  in  all.  If  we  apply  the  same  calculation 
to  the  present-number  of  his  successful  cases,  748,  we  shall  find 
that  the  addition  which  he  has  made  to  the  probable  duration  of 
female  life  amounts  to  no  less  than  21,692  years.  There  •is,  per- 
haps, no  other  instance  on  record  of  a  man  who  has  been  .so  great 
a  benefactor  to  the  human  race ;  there  is  certainly  none  of  a  sur- 
geon who  has  won  such  victories  over  a  deadly  disease. 

It  almost  follows  that,  in  the  course  of  his  long  labors,  Mr. 
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Spencer  Wells  has  been  conspicuous  as  an  originator  or  as  a 
pioneer  in  many  of  the  improvements  in  detail  by  which  the  great 
total  advance  of  surgery  has  been  brought  about ;  so  that,  even  if 
his  work  in  the  direction  of  ovariotomy  had  not  been  accomplished, 
he  would  still  have  held  a  conspicuous  place  among  those  by  whom 
suffering  has  been  relieved  and  life  prolonged. 

We  have  scarcely  space  left  in  which  to  mention  surgical  im. 
provements  of  other  kinds ;  but  the  management  of  injuries  of  a 
minor  character,  and  the  conduct  of  operations  in  which  risks  to 
life  are  scarcely  involved,  have  fully  shared  in  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  healing  art  The  treatment  of  sprains  and  joint  in- 
juries generally,  the  healing  of  large  superficial  wounds  and  the 
discovery  of  antiseptic  caustics,  are  among  the  best  illustrations 
which  can  be  employed. 

In  injuries  of  joints  without  external  wound,  even  when  ihey 
were  originally  of  a  very  trivial  description,  it  has  been  the  prao* 
tice  of  surgeons,  from  the  days  of  Sir  AsUey  Cooper,  to  enforce 
absolute  rest  until  recovery  was  complete,  and  to  look  upon  the 
pain  felt  during  attempts  at  movement  as  an  indication  of  threat- 
ened inflammation.  The  practical  outcome  of  this  method  was  to 
render  sprains  tedious  and  justly  dreaded  injuries,  and  in  many 
cases  to  occasion  the  formation  of  bands  of  adhesion  within  the 
joint,  by  which  its  usefulness  was  permanently  curtailed.  In  a 
treatise  which  we  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  pointed  out  the  error  of  the 
belief  that  a  part  of  the  body  which  has  movement  for  its  special 
function  can  ever  be  restored  to  integrity  by  the  influence  of  rest, 
and  he  has  since  shown  that,  in  the  class  of  injuries  under  consid- 
eration, judiciously  governed  movements  are  essential  to  speedy 
cure.  In  cases  in  which  prolonged  rest  has  been  enforced  under 
the  influence  of  old  traditions,  the  rupture  of  the  resulting  adhe- 
sion by  the  surgeon  will  often  restore  the  limb  to  immediate  com- 
fort and  usefulness. 

The  healing  of  large  superficial  wounds,  such  as  those  produced 
by  burns,  was,  until  lately,  an  exceedingly  tedious  process,  some- 
times requiring  years  before  it  was  complete,  and  then  forming 
only  a  new  skin  of  low  organization,  which  was  liable  to  undergo 
contraction  and  to  produce  horrible  deformity  by  dragging  upon 
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neighboring  parte.  The  leason  of  this  was  that  the  healing  was 
only  carried  on  around  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  that  the  ring  of 
new  skin  first  formed  had  no  power  to  continue  the  process  with 
energy.  It  was  discovered  by  Beverdin  that  in  such  cases  tiny 
bits,  each  smaller  than  a  pin's  head,  might  be  taken  from  the 
sound  skin  of  the  same,  or  of  another  person,  and  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wound  These  grafts,  as  he  called  them,  will,  in 
most  instances,  attach  themselves  and  grow,  and  then  each  of  them 
forms  a  fresh  centre  from  which  sound  healing  will  proceed.  By 
dotting  a  few  of  such  grafts  over  a  wound  surfoce,  the  formation 
of  new  skin  of  fairly  good  quality  may  often  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Prior  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  the  use  of  caustics  for  the  de- 
struction of  morbid  growths,  was  a  device  which  was  often  sug- 
gested by  the  fear  which  patients  entertained  of  the  knif &  Caustics 
are  chemical  agents  which  owe  their  effect,  generally  speaking,  to 
their  great  attraction  for  water,  and  which  kill  the  animal  tissues 
with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact  by  withdrawing  water  from 
them.  They  are  probably  always  much  more  painful  than  a  cut- 
ting operation,  but  they  do  not  act  so  powerfully  upon  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  timid.  Even  now  that  the  knife  is  robbed  of  its 
former  terrors,  there  are  still  a  few  conditions  in  which  caustics 
may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  but  their  use  has  been  attended 
by  the  objection  that  the  tissue  which  they  destoy  has  been  left  as 
a  dead  and  decomposing  mass  which  is  only  slowly  separated,  and 
which  becomes  not  only  a  source  of  offence,  but  also  of  danger,  on 
account  of  the  probability  that  its  fluid  portions  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  circulation.  Dr.  Bichardson  has  lately  introduced  a  caustic 
which  is  called  ethylate  of  sodium,  and  which  is,  in  fact^  absolute 
alcohol,  with  its  hydrogen  replaced  by  sodium.  When  this  is 
applied  to  moist  tissues,  the  sodium  alcohol  and  the  water  of  the 
tissues  are  both  decomposed.  The  sodium  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  to  form  caustic  soda,  by  which  the  life  of  the  parts  in 
contact  with  it  is  destroyed ;  while  the  hydrogen  replaces  the  soda 
and  forms  ordinary  alcohol,  by  which  the  dead  tissue  is  preserved 
from  decomposition.  We  have  hero  the  application  of  antiseptio 
suiigery  to  caustics ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  principle 
will  before  long  much  increase  the  range  of  their  application. 
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Sach,  in  its  broad  outlines,  has  been  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  the  progress  made  by  surgery  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
there  is  no  present  indication  that  this  progress  is  likely  to  be 
arrested  The  improvements  in  speciial  branches,  as  in  the  surgery 
of  the  eye,  for  example,  have  fully  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  art 
in  general,  or  hare  even,  if  possible,  been  more  marked.  Between 
English  and  foreign  surgeons  there  has,  of  course,  been  a  generous 
emulation;  but  antiseptic  surgery  and  the  improvements  in 
ovariotomy  are  essentially  English,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
without  pride  of  the  pre-eminence  which  our  countrymen  have 
maintained.  There  are  still  great  problems,  tuch  as  the  cure  (^cancer, 
awaiting  solution,  and  ofiering  fresh  niches  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  to  those  who,  by  solving  them,  will  confer  new  benefits  upon 
mankind. — London  TiTnes,  April  1,  1880. 

TH£   INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY   CONGRESS,  AT  TURIN. 

Editor  of  the  Medical  Eclectic — 

•Sir  :  I  am  requested  by  Prof.  Hyacinthe  Paochiotti,  to  have  the 
correct  date  of  the  coming  International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  at 
Turin,  announced  in  the  American  papers.  The  congress  will  open 
on  September  6  and  close  September  12 ;  not  in  August,  as 
has  been  wrongly  announced.  The  king,  the  ministers,  the  maire, 
the  prefect,  and  all  the  officials  will  take  part.  The  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  invices  all  foreign  governments  to  send  delegates. 
A  reduction  of  80  percent  on  the  railway  fares  is  also  announced. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  D.  K  Allen. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  July  26,  1880. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


ECLECTIC  AND  LIBERAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EASTERN 

INDIANA. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  and  Liberal  Medical 
Association  of  Eastern  Indiana  met  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Hubbard, 
in  Dublin,  May  4,  1880,  with  a  good  attendance  of  members. 

Dr.  Elias  Hubbard,  of  Dublin,  was  elected  president  for  the 
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ensuing  year ;  Dr.  J.  R  Trees,  of  McCordsville,  vice  president ; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Marsh,  of  Greenfield,  secretary ;  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Boots,  of 
Grreenfield,  treasurer. 

Drs.  0.  W.  Witt,  L.  A-  Vawter  and  R  D.  Norveil  were  elected 
board  of  censors 

Drs.  Boyd  and  Stanley,  visitinc;  physicians  present,  were  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  meeting,  which  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Lesh's  medical  bill  was  read  and  discussed  by  Dr&  Henning, 
Boyd,  Witt  and  Hubbaid. 

Drs.  Boots,  Marsh  and  Hubbard  were  appointed  as  a  committee 
on  publication. 

On  motion,  all  papers  were  read  by  title  and  referred  to  this 
committee. 

A  case  of  fibroid  tumcN*  of  the  uterus  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Boots. 

Dr.  Marsh  presented  a  drawing  of  an  infant's  head,  with  a  double 
brain,  which  he  recently  bad  the  opportunity  of  examining. 

The  board  of  censors  reported  the  name  of  Dr.  Sage  for  mem- 
bership, which  was  accepted. 

The  committee  on  publication  was  instructed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  association,  with 
all  papers  and  cases  presented,  published  for  free  distribution. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Greenfield,  Ind.,  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  November,  1880. 

Elias  Hubbard,  M.  D., 

President 
John  L.  Mabsh,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


book  notices. 


ThB    SkTENTH    ANKUAL    RXPOBt    OF    THI    SWBBTART    OF    THE  StATB    BOABD  OF 

HsALTH  OF  THX  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  foF  the  fiscal  jtsT  ending  September  30, 
1879.  Bj  authority.  Lansing :  W.  8.  George  &  Co.,  State  Printers  and  Bind- 
ers.    1880.    612  pp.    Svo. 

This  report,'  just  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  is  fit  suocesaor  to  the 
six  preceding  volumes.  The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan  has  had  at  no  time 
in  its  State  an  epidemic  of  a  disease  attracting  such  wide  spread  notice  as  did  that  of 
yellow  fever  last  year  in  the  Southern  States,  but  it  works  hard  to  determine  the 
causes  and  favorable  conditions  of  all  diaecues  which  are  prevalent  within  the  State^ 
and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  aid  in  promoting  knowledge  for  their  lestriotion  and  pre- 
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▼ention.  The  report  contains  a  report  of  work  of  the  Board  by  the  Secretary,  and 
twenty  articles  and  reports  on  various  subjects  of  interest  to  sanitarians.  A  history 
of  the  legislation  in  &Uchigan»  relative  to  illuminating  oils,  forms  the  subject  of  an 
exhaustive  paper  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedsie.  The  legislature 
of  1879,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  Board,  reduced  the  flash-test  fVom  140*  to 
120**  F ,  and  abolished  the  chill-test.  The  law  of  1819  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  Kedzie's  paper,  and  by  its  passage  all  previous  oil  laws  are  repealed,  many  fea- 
tures of  which  were  valuable ;  still  the  present  law  is  in  advance  of  those  of  many 
other  States. 

A  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  Board  has  been  directed  against  the  contagious 
diseases  which  are  lees  recognized  as  such,  and  it  loses  no  opportunity  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  danger  of  scarlet  fever  aud  diphtheria.  Several  interesting  accounts 
of  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  are  given,  in  which  the  relation  of  subsequent  cases  to 
the  first  case  is  clearly  traced.  Oases  of  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  are  given  whidi 
had  their  source  in  the  opening  of  boxed-up  clothing  and  bedding,  which  after  doing 
service  for  previous  cases  of  £e  disease,  were  packed  up  for  a  length  of  time,  with- 
out first  being  thoroughly  disinfected. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  H.  0.  Hitchcock  upon  **  Privies  and  Water  Cloeets  at  Railway 
Stations,*'  gives  an  illustration  of  an  exceedingly  cheap  and  serviceable  dry  earth 
doeet,  which  is  as  useful  for  a  family  as  a  small  railroad  station.  A  paper  by  the 
same  author  on  slaughter-houses,  rendering  establishments,  etc,  recommends  the 
system  of  doing  all  the  slaughtering  of  a  city  in  one  common  abattoir,  which  could 
be  thoroughly  taken  care  of  much  cheaper  than  ten  or  twelve  separate  slaughter- 
houses. / 

Rev.  D.  C.  Jacokes  has  a  paper  on  ventilation  of  houses  already  constructed,  which 
is  made  exceedingly  precti(»l  by  the  number  of  illustrations  given  for  ventilating 
appliances. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Lyster  has  a  paper  on  the  reclaiming  of  drowned  lands,  which  contains 
a  translation  of  a  part  of  a  report  by  If.  Chaja[ibrelent,  on  the  reclaiming  of  the 
**  Landee  '*  in  Gascony,  France. 

Dr.  Kedzie  reports  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  inland  and  maritime  quaran- 
tine, which  occurred  at  the  meetings  of  the  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley at  Memphis,  and  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  at  Atlanta  in  1879,  to  which 
meetings  he  was  a  delegate  of  the  Board. 

Hon.  Le  Roy  Parker  gives  an  invaluable  paper  to  local  boards  of  health  on  their 
powera  and  duties.  The  whole  report  contains  more  or  less  of  the  public  health  laws 
of  the  State ;  as  a  reference  book  for  that  purpose  it  is  a  valuable  possession. 

Dr.  John  H.  Kellogg  presents  a  history  of  die  formation  of  Sanitary  assodations 
for  self  protection,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  g^ves  a  model  constitution  for 
such  an  organization,  together  with  suggestions  for  the  work  which  such  assodations 
could  do. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  work  puraued  by  the  Board  is  the  study 
of  climatic  conditions  and  prevalent  diseases.  A  corps  of  meteorological  observers 
furnish  the  material  from  which  an  elaborate  report  is  made  of  the  prindpal  meteo* 
rological  conditions  in  1878 ;  and  a  corps  of  disease  reporters^  if  you  please,  who  are 
physicians  of  good  standing,  furnish  the  weekly  reports  from  which  the  companion 
paper,  concerning  weekly  reports  of  diseases  in  1878,  is  prepared.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  study  is  Uie  dose  relation  mapped  out  by  means  of  numerous  diagrams  be- 
tween bronchitis,  pneumonia,  aud  influenza,  and  a  cold  temperature,  dry  air,  and  a 
great  prevalence  of  ozone  and  of  wind.  The  diseases  which  caused  the  most  sick- 
ness in  1878,  greatest  first,  were  intermittent  fever,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  consump- 
tion, remittent  fever,  influenza,  diarrhoea,  and  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Secretary  of  tiie  Board,  presents  a  paper  on  "  Glanders  in 
Man  and  in  Domestic  Animals,"  in  which  he  has  collected  and  arranged  a  large 
amount  of  literature  upon  the  subject  in  a  desirable  form.  It  treats  of  two  faud 
cases  of  glanders  in  man,  in  Michigan  in  1879,  and  of  the  fatality,  communicabiUty, 
symptomotology,  and  treatment  of  glaudera  in  horaes,  and  gives  a  set  of  proposed 
regulations  for  adoption  by  local  b<Murds  of  health  for  the  restriction  and  prevention 
of  the  disease. 
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There  is  also  gireii  in  the  report  the  r^guhtione  aod  requtremeDtB  for  the 
tions  in  senitMy  edenoe,  which  hare  been  inaogoraied  bj  the  Board  this  74 

The  excellent  typognphical  appeanmce  of  the  book  deeerres  notice.    As  an  an- 
thoritative  woric,  this  report  is  a  TalnaUe  addition  to  sanitarj  literature. 

J.  K.  A. 


A  Ststuc  or  MsDicmL— Edited  hj  J.  Boasell  Bejnolds,  If.  D.,  F.  B.  &.  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Piactice  of  Medicine  hi  UniverBiQr  C(rflege,  London.  With 
nomerous  additions  and  iUustimtionsbjHeaisrHartahome,  A.  IL,  M.  D.  ToL  IL, 
Diseases  of  the  Bespiratory  and  Gironktorj  Systems.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C. 
Lea.    1880. 

The  series  of  essays  contained  in  the  second  Tiriume  of  this  well-known  work  on 
practice,  now  being  republished  in  a  revised  and  more  convenient  fonn,  relate  to  the 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  circolatory  systems,  and  consist  of  essays  by  llorell 
Mackenzie  on  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  William  Sqntre  on  Group,  Sir  William  Jenner 
on  Emphysema,  Hyde  Salter  on  Asthma,  Hughes  fiennet  on  Phthisis,  Herman  Beigel 
on  Cancer  of  the  Lungs,  Wilson  Pox  on  Pneumonia,  Brown  Induraiion,  and  Syphilitic 
AITections  of  the  Lungs,  Bastion  on  Cirrhosis,  Hewitt  on  Apneumatoeis,  F.  T.  Rob- 
erts on  Bronchitis,  Austie  on  Pleurodynia,  Pleurisy,  Hydrothorux,  and  Pneumotho- 
rax, Peacock  00  the  Weight  and  Size  of  the  Heart,  Aneurism,  and  Adventitious  Pro- 
ducu  in  the  Hearty  Sibson  on  Position  and  Form  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels, 
Pericarditis,  Adherent  Pericardium,  and  Endocarditis,  Begbie  on  Pneumo-Pericaidiom 
and  Hydropericardium,  Gowers  on  Carditis,  Atrophy,  Hypertrophy,  Dilatation,  Fatly 
and  Fibroid  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Gairdner  on  Angina  Pectoris  and  Sudden  Death, 
Hilton  Fagge  on  Diseases  of  the  Yalves,  Douglas  Powell  on  Mediastinal  Tumors. 
Diseases  of  the  Aorta,  Aneurism,  and  Diseases  of  the  Pulmonary  and  Coronary 
Arteries,  Murray  on  Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta,  Briatowe  on  Cardiac  Concre- 
tions, Thromboms  and  Embolia,  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  Hartshome  on 
Hiemophilia,  and  Reynolds  on  loflammation  of  the  Lymphatics. 

A  mere  list  of  the  illustrious  names  which  appear  as  contributors  is  a  sufficient 
commendation  of  the  work  itsell  Representing  the  best  medical  thought  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  experience  and  jMactioe  of  all  its  great  hospitals  and  medical  schools, 
it  has  a  value  to  every  student  of  medicine  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate. There  are  other  great  works  on  the  same  general-  plan,  notable  the  immense 
cydopsdia  of  Ziemssen,  but  of  them  all  I  know  of  none  that  I  would  place  in  the 
hand  of  my  student  with  the  certainty  of  his  deriving  profit  as  I  would  this  classic 
course  in  practical  medicine. 

Dr.  Sibson  contributes  a  superb  article  on  the  position  and  form  of  the  heart,' 
treated  so  broadly  and  perspicuously  that  it  has  the  value  and  dignity  of  a  mono- 
graph, and  one,  too,  that  lapse  of  time  will  never  make  antiquated.  Within  the  limit 
of  eighty  pages  are  stated  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  healthy  and  abnormal  heart 
that  a  practitioner  desires  to  know,  and  with  a  succinctness  of  statement  that  gives  it 
almost  the  vividoess  of  actual  dissection,  and  dissection,  too,  under  tlie  direction  of 
one  of  the  greatest  demonstrators  of  the  century. 

The  artides  on  bronchitis,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  by  Drs.  Roberts,  Anstie,  and 
Wilson  Fox,  respectively,  also  form  a  group  which  so  clearly  detail  the  etiology  and 
prognosis  of  these  three  most  common  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs,  that  their 
careful  study  is  an  education  to  any  junior  practitioner. 

I  mention  these  simplv  because  they  have  appealed  stronger  to  me  than  some  of 
the  others,  as  my  mind  has  been  engaged  on  these  topics ;  but  what  could  be  more 
masterly  than  Squire  ou  Croup,  Madcenzie  on  Laryngitis,  or  Gowers  on  Atrophy  and 
Dilatation  of  the  Heart 

As  a  whole  the  work  is  affluent  in  knowledge,  exhaustive  in  analysis,  temperate 
yet  earnestness  in  statement,  and  deserves  to  rank  the  equal  of  Gray  on  Anatomy, 
Erichsen  on  Surgery,  Taylor  on  Poisons,  or  Dalton  on  Physiology. 

G.  W.  W. 
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ORIGHNAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


HYSTERICAL  COUGH. 

By  J.  CHARLES  MULHALL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S., 

Late  Chef  de  Cllnlqae,  Hospital  for  Dlieaaes  of  the  Throat  and  Chest,  London ;  Medical 
Assistant,  London  Hospital ;  Assistant  to  the  London  Skdn  Hospital,  etc,  etc. 

Miss  A.  D.,  aged  17,  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
came  to  me  on  June  18,  1879,  complaining  of  a  constant  cough 
that  had  been  harassing  her  for  about  one  month.  She  stated 
that  she  could  assign  no  cause  for  the  cough,  but  that  about  the 
middle  of  April  she  had  a  cold  in  her  head,  which  had,  however, 
confined  itself  to  the  forehead  and  nose,  and  had  passed  away 
after  three  days'  duration;  that  on  the  morning  after  recovery 
from  this  cold,  she  suddenly  began  coughing  on  getting  out  of  bed, 
and  that  she,  from  that  day,  had  not  ceased  to  cough.  The  cough 
had  not  changed  its  character  in  the  least,  had  given  rise  to  no 
great  inconvenience,  except  that  it  was  very  annoying  to  the  mem- 
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bers  of  her  family,  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
her  mother,  who  feared  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  herald  of  some 
serious  malady,  that  she  consented  to  pass  under  medical  super- 
vision. 

Her  family  history  was  unimportant.  Her  personal  history  was 
as  follows  :  Id  early  childhood  she  had  suffered  from  convulsions, 
and  later  on  from  a  skin  disease.  At  the  age  of  six  she  had 
measles,  without  any  sequelae.  She  was  always  a  nervous  and 
somewhat  wilful  child,  but  the  closest  questioning  elicited  no  his- 
tory of  chorea.  She  menstruated  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  has 
never  suffered,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  from  disturbances  of  the 
genito-urinary  tract  She  has  been  subject,  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  to  occasional  violent  headaches,  to  curious  sensations  on 
her  skin,  to  "  risings  in  her  throat"  She  is  of  emotional  tempera- 
ment, easily  excited  to  tears  or  laughter,  moody  and  even  morose 
at  times,  violently  gay  at  others. 

Concerning  her  present  history,  the  following  facts  were  fur- 
nished me  by  her  mother :  Her  cough  did  not,  at  first,  excite  much 
attention,  but  the  fact  soon  enforced  itself  on  the  minds  of  the 
family  that  Alice  (the  young  lady's  Christian  name)  had  "  a  very 
queer  kind  of  cough,"  one  of  them  saying  that  if  she  were  lost,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  describe  her  cough  as  a  means  of  iden- 
tification. She  did  not  labor  after  sympathy  ;  indeed,  she  always 
escaped  to  her  bedroom  on  the  advent  of  visitors,  to  avoid  their 
wonder.  No  kind  of  occupation  seemed  to  arrest  it ;  she  was  very 
fond  of  music,  and  though  she  forgot  her  cough  when  engaged  at 
her  piano,  others  noticed  no  difference ;  one  visit  to  the  theatre 
was  sufiicient  for  her,  for  she  was  compelled  to  leave  after  the  fir^t 
act,  since  her  incessant  and  strange  cough  not  only  attracted  many 
of  the  audience,  but  disturbed  those  engaged  on  the  stage.  She 
tried  every  expedient  as  to  posture,  compression  and  preoccupa- 
tion without  avail,  except  decubitus  after  thoroughly  tiring  herself 
with  a  long  walk  ;  but  the  recumbent  posture  without  the  physical 
exhaustion  was  of  no  avail.  The  only  time  it  did  cease  was  dur- 
ing sleep,  but  with  her  first  conscious  breath  came  the  cough. 
From  first  to  last  it  seemed  to  herself  and  mother  that  it  was  in 
every  respect  exactly  alike ;  it  certainly  maintained  its  identity 
whilst  under  my  treatment 
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The  cough  was  of  mediam  pitch,  mild  intensity,  dry  and  sonor- 
ous, short  and  monotonous,  neither  rising  nor  falling  in  cadence. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  objectless  or  imitative,  and  reminded  me  of 
the  stage  cough  which  the  susceptible  old  maid  assumes  to  attract 
attention.  It  was  certainly  not  suggestive  of  the  cry  of  any  ani- 
mal, but  was  a  cough,  pure  and  simple,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
indicative  muscular  contractions.  Her  pulse  was  seventy-six,  and 
her  respirations  twenty  to  the  minuta  At  each  fourth  inspiration 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  fifth,  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct coughs.  Without  her  knowledge,  I  discovered,  with  the  aid 
of  my  watch,  that  the  intervals  of  rest  maintained  an  astonishing 
regularity,  being  either  of  eleven,  twelve  or  thirteen  seconds'  dura- 
tion ;  and  registering  my  observations  for  half  an  hour,  I  found 
the  average  interval  to  be  twelve  seconds.  From  this  it  follows 
that  she  coughed  fifteen  times  a  minute,  900  times  an  hour,  21,600 
times  a  day ;  but  allowing  eight  hours  for  sleep,  she  actually 
coughed  14,400  times  per  day.  A  quick  and  deep  inspiration 
would  at  any  time  cause  cough,  but  curiously,  always  with  the 
tertiary  rhythm. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerical  magnitude  of  these  explosive 
efforts,  her  only  subjective  signs  were  pains  in  the  chest  walls 
toward  the  close  of  the  day,  with  a  shorter  interval  between  her 
usual  attacks  of  headache. 

I  found  her  to  be  of  medium  height,  with  a  well  formed  and 
well  nourished  body,  of  good  color  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  with 
no  evidences  of  strumous  or  syphilitic  origin.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, there  were  no  genito-urinary  disturbances ;  there  was  no  pain 
on  pressure  over  the  ovaries  or  back,  and  I  could  find  no  nervous 
cutaneous  disturbances,  though  she  had  subjective  symptoms  of 
anaesthesia,  hypersesthesia,  formication,  etc.,  limited,  however,  to 
the  external  surface.  On  several  occasions,  most  careful  examina- 
tions of  her  chest  failed  to  discover  any  pathological  state.  Owing 
to  her  somewhat  shallow  inspirations,  the  vesicular  murmur,  over 
the  whole  chest,  was  not  of  the  usual  intensity,  and  was  sometimes 
of  a  jerky  and  sobbing  character.  The  inspiration  preceding  the 
cough  expanded  the  chest  more  than  the  others,  and  the  cough 
produced  visible  vibration  of  the  chest  walls.  She  was  a  pecu- 
liarly favorable  subject  for  the  purposes  of  laryngoscopy  and  rhin- 
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oscopy,  and  bore  the  introduction  of  the  mirror  so  well  that  I  sus- 
pected some  anaesthesia  of  the  palate  and  pharynx ;  but^  on  exami- 
nation with  a  laryngeal  steel  sound,  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the 
parts  were  of  about  normal  sensibility ;  if  there  were  any  devia- 
tion, it  was  on  the  side  of  hypersesthesia.  I  could  easily  see  as  far 
as  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  but  found  nothing  beyond  a 
superficial  congestion  of  the  trachea,  a  condition  to  be  expected 
after  so  much  coughing.  The  tension,  approximation  and  abduc- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  were  normal ;  nor  did  they  exhibit  any 
twitching  or  fluttering  movementa  I  induced  a  young  lady  friend, 
whose  larynx  was  normal,  to  imitate  the  cough  of  my  patient,  and 
examined  her  larynx  during  the  cough,  but  found  no  difEerence  in 
the  phenomena  preceding  and  accompanying  the  cough  efforts  in 
her  case  and  that  of  my  patient 

Her  uvula  was  not  relaxed,  the  papillae  at  the  back  of  the  tongue 
not  enlarged,  the  naso-pharynx  normal — in  a  word,  neither  by 
touch  or  sight,  could  I  find  any  derangement  of  her  respiratory 
tract  My  friend,  Dr.  W.  M.  Whistler,  the  accomplished  laryn- 
gologist,  kindly  examined  her,  also,  and  agreed  with  my  observa- 
tions. 

Remembering  the  fruitless  methods  of  treatment  in  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  to  whom  I  shall  refer  farther  on,  I  determined  to  be 
original,  assuming  hyperaesthesia,  though  I  could  find  none.  I 
ordered  her  to  inhale  a  spray  of  iced  water  and  belladonna,  to 
apply  iced  clothes  about  the  neck,  to  keep  an  icebag  on  her  head, 
and  in  addition  I  sprayed  with  ether  from  the  sixth  cervical  verte- 
brae to  the  occiput  She  also  took  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium with  ten  drops  of  tincture  belladonna  three  times  daily.  This 
benumbing  of  the  central  and  peripheral  respiratory  nerve  tracts, 
though  faithfully  pursued  for  a  fortnight,  was  without  any  benefi- 
cial effect  I  bethought  me  then  of  a  case  mentioned  in  Graves' 
"  Clinical  Memoirs,''  where  every  known  remedy  had  been  tried  in 
vain  for  a  constant  cough  that  afflicted  a  young  lady,  which  was 
afterwards  cured  by  an  old  woman,  who  gave  the  patient  a  remedy 
which  expelled  a  tapeworm.  But  remedies  administered  for  the 
purpose,  convinced  me  that  my  patient  was  not  suffering  from  any 
vermicular  disease. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  I  applied  the  constant  current,  extra 
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and  intra-laryngeal,  gave  her  at  the  same  time  minute  doses  of 
opiam,  a  capsicam  gargle  and  an  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  oil  of 
sweet  flag.  Bat  this  stimulating  plan,  like  the  benumbing,  was 
without  result  I  then  tried  the  effects  of  physical  exhaustion, 
ordering  her  to  walk  every  day  until  quite  tired  out.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  I  saw  her  again,  and  found  that  she  had  reached 
ten  miles  a  day.  She  related  that  on  her  return  home,  after  these 
walks,  that  on  lying  down  her  cough  would  cease  completely  for 
an  hour  or  longer,  but  that  as  soon  as  she  was  well  rested  that  it 
would  commence  again.  About  this  time  she  received  an  invita- 
tion to  accompany  some  friends,  for  a  sojourn  at  Dieppe,  in  the 
north  of  France.  I  advised  her  by  all  means  to  go,  and  she  left 
London  during  the  last  week  in  August  I  shortly  afterward  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she  stated  that  she  was  com- 
pletely cured ;  that  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Dieppe,  she 
arose  from  bed,  did  not  cough  once,  and  had  passed  two  days 
without  coughing.  She  returned  to  London  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, but,  up  to  this  date,  I  have  not  heard  that  she  had  any  cough 
whatsoever  since  the  day  when  it  so  suddenly  ceased  at  Dieppe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable  case  was  an  exam- 
ple of  that  group  of  symptoms  which  has  been  called  "  hysterical 
cough."  Literature  does  not  afford  many  descriptions  of  the  dis- 
ease, accurate  enough  to  correspond  with  my  case,  though  there 
are  many  loose  references  to  curious  laryngeal  phenomena  in  hys- 
terical women. 

Sydenham,  in  his  epistolary  address  to  William  Cole,  speaking 
of  hysteria,  says,  "  that  it  sometimes  affects  the  lungs,  causing  an 
almost  perpetual  dry  cough,  and  though  it  does  not  shake  the 
chest  so  violently  as  other  coughs,  yet  the  fits  are  more  fiequent ; 
that  this  species  of  cough  is  very  rare  and  chiefly  affects  women  of 
a  phlegmatic  constitution." 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  (London) 
for  1862,  page  109,  Dr.  Peacock  describes  a  typical  case  which  was 
treated  by  inhalations  of  chloroform  and  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  gradually  increased  doses  of  chloride  of  zinc,  without 
avail ;  and  in  the  same  journal  for  1863,  volume  2,  page  116,  Dr. 
Harley  describes  a  case  which  lasted  but  eight  days,  during  which, 
except  during  sleep,  and  on  assuming  the  recumbent  attitude, 
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the  patient  coughed  seventy  times  a  mintUe.  He  does  not  state 
whether  the  cough  ceased  suddenly  or  not,  but  states  that  it  was 
cured  (?)  by  a  mixture  containing  valerianate  of  zinc,  camphor 
and  assafoetida,  with  cold  douches  to  the  back,  and  dry  friction 
night  and  morning. 

The  only  risume  and  complete  description  of  the  disease  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  is  by  Professor  Lasegue,  of  Paris,*  who 
says: 

"Hysterical  cough  differs  from  the  convulsive  cough  of  chil- 
dren, as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  violent  spasms,  and  therefore 
not  followed  by  congestion,  threats  of  asphyxia,  and  the  divers 
accidents  which  result  from  thoracic  convulsions.  During  the 
attack,  so  frequent  are  the  concussions  of  -cough,  that  it  might 
almost  be  considered  constant  If  the  cough  stop,  it  is  not  from 
any  cause  which  would  cause  one  to  stop,  that  proceeded  from  a 
chest  affection.  The  intervals  of  repose  return  with  remarkable 
regularity ;  like  chorea,  the  cough  stops  absolutely  during  sleep ; 
a  diagnostic  feature. 

"  There  is  a  monotonous  rhythm  about  the  cough,  such  as 
one,  two  or  three  coughs  after  each  inspiration,  and  the  rhythm 
being  once  established,  continuea  There  is  no  sputa,  or  occa- 
sionally, a  very  little ;  no  dyspnoea  during  the  interval ;  the  res- 
pirations are  somewhat  less  deep  than  usual,  deep  inspirations 
being  avoided  on  account  of  their  cough  producing  effect ;  there 
are  no  physical  signs  except  those  arising  from  repressing  full 
inspirations;  the  vesicular  murmur  less  intense,  at  some  places 
indistinct,  hardly  heard  at  one  moment  and  shortly  afterward 
reappearing.  The  cough  may  be  simple  or  compound-  In  its 
simple  state  it  is  like  that  which  results  from  the  inhalation  of 
some  irritating  gas,  such  as  chlorine;  it  is  dry,  sonorous,  and 
continues  indefinitely  without  modification  of  timbre  ;  in  its  com- 
pound state  it  may  be  associated  with  hoarseness,  aphonia,  or 
vomiting.  In  some  cases  it  takes  a  particular  timbre,  like  that 
of  a  bird,  for  instance ;  it  may  be  harsh,  metallic,  shrill,  etc.,  eta 
This  is  exceptional,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  vocal 
troubles  of  hysteria,  such  as  mewing,  barking,  etc 

*  De  la  toux  hjsterique.    Laseguo,  JLrchiTes  G^nerales  de  M^ecine.    Mai,  1854; 
-*  518. 
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"The  cough  not  only  preserves  its  identity,  but  exhibits  no 
tendency  to  transform  itself  into  other  forms  of  hysteria ;  there 
are  very  few  examples  of  this.  It  is  a  chronic  aflEection,  lasting 
months  and  even  years,  and  is  uninfluenced  by  other  pathological 
or  physiological  changes  going  on  ;  it  is  unaffected  by  medication, 
its  long  continuance  giving  one  a  chance  to  try  everything. 
CJiange  of  place  has  rapidly  effected  several  cures.  It  may  cease 
suddenly  or  slowly ;  it  affects,  exclusively,  women  and  has  never 
been  noticed  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five.  In  some  cases  it 
was  the  first  hysterical  outbreak ;  in  others,  not ;  it  does  not  be- 
long to  one  more  than  another  category  of  symptoms.  It  does 
not  figure  among  the  hysterical  antecedents  which  have  been 
observed  where  phthisis  has  supervened,  and  is  never  the  insidi- 
ous approach  of  that  malady.  Notwithstanding  its  persistence, 
it  seldom  has  evil  effects,  except  those  of  weakening,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, impairment  of  the  digestive  functions,  pallor,  loss  of  flesh, 
pains  in  the  thoracic  walls,  and  it  has  never  had  a  fatal  termination. 
The  clinical  history  of  cases  is  remarkably  alike." 

M.  Lasegue  then  gives  the  details  of  a  number  of  cases.  He 
also  quotes  one  from  Elliotson,  where  there  was  one  cough  with 
each  expiration  ;  one  from  Davies,  in  the  London  Medical  QazetU 
of  1834,  who  says  he  has  seen  thirteen  parallel  cases,  and  who 
recommends  change  of  air  and  scene  as  the  only  remedies ;  one 
from  Trousseau,  which  continued  thirteen  months ;  one  from 
Whytt,  in  a  child  eight  years  old,  in  which  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion at  once  stopped  the  cough,  which  lasted  a  year,  during 
which  all  kinds  of  medication  were  tried,  but  which  suddenly 
stopped  of  itself ;  one  from  Lubert,  in  which  the  cough  occurred 
every  half  minute,  but  was  at  once  stopped  by  the  recumbent 
attitude,  and  also  when  the  patient  played  the  guitar;  at  the 
opera  she  did  not  cough  at  aU  during  the  singing,  but  attracted 
attention  by  her  coughing  during  the  dialogue ;  after  lasting  six- 
teen months,  unaffected  by  medication,  it  suddenly  ceased  one 
morning  of  itself ;  did  not  return  for  six  months,  when  it  occurred 
again  and  lasted  six  months,  and  again  suddenly  disappeared ;  one 
from  Chonel,  in  which  the  cough  began  exactly  at  2  p.  m.  and 
lasted  until  7  p.  m. ;  one  from  Dr.  Synclair,  which  lasted  four  days, 
and  came  on  after  taking  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  ;  and  one  from 
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Tardieu,  which  was  cured  by  belladonna  pushed  far  enough  to 
produce  convulsions. 

Though  there  are  no  laryngOBCopic  observations  in  these  cases, 
their  history  would  prevent  their  being  confounded  with  other 
vocal  troubles  of  hysteria  or  with  ^'  chorea  laryngealis,"  so  called. 
Their  history  corresponds  so  well  with  that  of  my  case,  in  which 
I  made  numerous  and  complete  laryngoscopic  investigations,  that 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  also  had  no  laryngeal  derange- 
ments. It  would  be  idle  to  theorize  concerning  these  cases.  We 
may  believe  with  Jolly  that  "  we  have  to  do  with  a  diseased  reflex 
action,  whose  reflection  takes  place  in  the  brain  and  whose  cause 
is  to  be  conjecturally  sought  for  in  a  condition  of  exalted  irrita- 
bility of  the  sensory  portion  of  that  organ  f  and  meditate  on  the 
law  of  reflex  action,  according  to  which  irritation  of  centripetal 
fibres  in  the  central  organs  may  be  transferred  to  centrifugal  fibres 
— motor,  vaso-motor  and  secretory  nerves — and  exhibit  their 
special  action  at  the  periphery. 

208^  North  Eighth  Street.  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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(Continiied  from  page  896,  July,  1880.) 
HOMICIDE. 

In  discussing  the  various  forms  of  violent  death,  without  regard 
to  the  facts  as  to  whether  they  were  accidental,  suicidal  or  homi- 
cidal, we  enter  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  wounds,  the 
different  forms  of  asphyxia,  as  in  drowning,  strangulation,  hanging, 
cold,  heat,  starvation,  death  by  lightning  and  poisons. 

Such  injuries  as  the  above,  when  homicidal,  are  ranged  under 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  categories,  namely,  wilful  homi- 
cide or  murder,  culpable  homicide  or  manslaughter,  casual  homi- 
cide and  justifiable  homicide.  Murder  implies  the  intentional 
infliction  of  mortal  injury ;  culpable  homicide  the  infliction  of  such 
an  injury  without  the  intention  of  killing,  but  with  the  design  of 
doing  some  bodily  injury,  or  by  culpable  negligence ;  casual  homi- 
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cide,  where  the  iDJury,  though  not  itself  of  a  fatal  character,  has 
indirectly  proved  to  be  such ;  and  lastly,  justifiable  homicide,  the 
effect  of  such  injuries  inflicted  in  self  defenca 

The  crime  of  murder  in  this  country  is  classed  under  one  or  the 
other  of  two  forms — ^murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree — the 
former  being  where  the  crime  is  intentional,  or  where  it  is  com- 
mitted in  the  perpetration  of  or  an  attempt  to  perpetrate  burglary, 
arson,  rape  or  robbery,  or  where  it  is  by  poison.  When  not  falling 
under  any  of  these  heads,  it  is  murder  in  the  second  degrea  It  is 
by  the  evidence  of  the  medical  jurist  the  jury  are  enabled  to  find 
out  whether  the  injury  sustained  was  one  of  a  mortal  character  or 
had  proved  fatal  from  subsequent  accident,  or  by  previous  or 
acquired  disease,  infirmity  or  improper  treatment  Circumstances 
which  may  modify  the  legal  character  of  a  homicidal  act  are 
various.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  constitutional  peculiarities, 
such  as  malformations,  transpositions  of  abdominal  or  thoracic 
viscera,  attenuation  of  cranial  or  other  bones,  pretematurally  philo- 
gistic  or  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  weak  and  unhealthy  constitution, 
whether  from  natural  causes  or  intemperance,  or  from  the  effects 
of  previous  injury  or  diseasa  A  more  important  and  difficult 
class  of  causes  are  set  down  as  malum  regimen. 

In  addition  to  evidence  of  intent,  which  the  expert  may  be 
called  upon  to  prove,  is  that  the  person  died  of  the  injury  inflicted, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  that  directly,  .or  by  its  usual  and 
probable  consequences.  If  this  can  be  proven,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  how  long  a  time  has  intervened  between  the  injury 
and  the  death.  English  law,  however,  has  fixed  a  limit,  so  that  if 
the  injured  pei*son  live  a  year  and  a  day  after  its  infliction,  a  chai^ge 
of  homicide  will  not  be  against  the  assailant. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  homicidal  violence,  a  place  must 
be  assigned  to  wounds,  as  understood  in  legal  medicina  The  term 
wound  is  made  to  include  all  those  local  alterations  of  any  part  of 
the  body  which  are  produced  by  violent  means,  whether  the  cause 
has  been  directed  against  the  body  or  the  body  against  the  causa 
Such  wounds  are  classed  as  incisions,  lacerations,  contusions,  frac- 
tures,  dislocations,  sprains  and  bums,  whether  by  fire  or  escharo- 
tics.  A  wound  denotes  an  accidental  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
solt  parts  occasioned  by  a  mechanical  causa     It  may  be  termed 
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a  scratch,  excoriation,  puncture,  cut,  contused  wound,  gunshot 
wound,  bite,  laceration  or  venomous  wound.  To  constitute  a 
wound  the  continuity  of  the  skin  must  be  broken,  an  abrasion  of 
the  cuticle  not  being  sufficient.  In  a  surgical  and  generic  sense  it 
may  be  spoken  of  as  an  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  contused  or 
gunshot  wound. 

In  speaking  of  the  distinctive  characters  or  the  di^nosis  of 
wounds,  and  other  allied  injuries,  with  certain  -inquiries  arising 
out  of  them,  we  also  speak  of  their  prognosis,  in  which  are  taken 
into  account  their  extent,  the  part  or  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  the  organs  involved.  Lastly,  the  post  mortem 
examination  of  fatal  casea  In  the  diagnosis  of  wounds  in  a 
medico-legal  sense,  we  first  consider  penetrating  or  punctured 
wounds,  such  as  are  caused  by  sharp  pointed  instruments.  The 
depth  of  such  wounds  will  be  greater  than  their  superficial  extent ; 
they  rarely  even  heal  by  first  intention.  Incised  wounds  are  those 
made  with  a  sharp  instrument  of  cutting  edges,  drawn  across  the 
surface.  The  superficial  extent  of  such  wounds  is  greater  than 
their  depth,  and  they  bleed  more  copiously  than  others.  After  the 
lapse  of  forty -eight  hours,  if  the  wound  has  not  healed  by  first 
intention,  it  will  be  difficult  to  teU  whether  it  was  inflicted  by  a 
sharp  or  blunt  instrument  In  the  case  of*  incised  wounds,  there  is 
the  commencement,  the  termination  and  the  centre.  The  com- 
mencement has  only  one  point  and  the  termination  is  bifurcated. 

Beyond  a  limited  time  we  have  no  data  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  . 
date  of  an  existing  cicatrix.  At  first  it  has  a  pink  hue,  but  after 
forty  days  it  is  white.  A  question  of  greater  importance  in  legal 
medicine  is,  whether  the  wound  was  inflicted  before  or  after  deatL 
Wounds  made  after  death  are  attended  with  a  small  effusion  of 
blood,  while,  if  made  during  life,  they  will  bleed  freely.  If  made 
during  life,  clotted  blood  will  be  found  in  the  surrounding  tissues 
or  about  the  lips  of  the  wound ;  while,  if  made  after  death,  this 
will  almost  invariably  be  found  wanting.  The  difference  in  the 
blood  drawn  from  a  living  body  and  that  from  a  dead  body,  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the  living  it  coagulates,  and  in  the  dead  it 
does  not  If  coagula  have  formed  after  death  in  any  case,  it  must 
have  been  but  a  very  short  period  after.  The  forcible  contact  by 
which  a  contused  wound  is  produced,  may  give  rise  to  effects  on 
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the  human  body  of  three  kinds :  First,  concussion ;  second,  con- 
tusion ;  and  third,  disorganization.  The  extent  of  these  effects 
may  vary  from  a  simple  excoriation  up  to  the  most  extensive  solu- 
tion of  continuity.  It  has  been  held,  that  one  effect  of  the  sudden 
contact  of  the  body  with  some  hard  substance,  is  best  characterized 
by  the  term  concussion.  This  contact  results  in  the  disorder  of 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  amounting,  when  it  has  been 
slight,  to  a  mere  disturbance,  and  when  it  has  been  more  severe  to 
a  temporary  suspension,  and,  when  it  has  been  intense,  to  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  its  functions.  When  the  concussion  is  on  the 
brain,  it  may  extinguish  momentary  sensation  and  power  of 
motion,  or  death  may  supervena  A  stroke  over  the  epigastrium 
may  prove  suddenly  fatal  by  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart,  or 
its  effects  may  derange  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  liver  and 
heart,  to  be  followed  by  tedious  recovery.  Blows  on  other  parts, 
as  the  bladder,  intestines,  kidneys  and  uterus,  may  lead  to  like 
derangement,  or  the  entire  arrest  of  their  functiona  With  the 
exception  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  where  death  has  ensued, 
there  may  not  be  left  any  indications  at  the  part  struck. 

The  idea  of  contusion  involves  in  it  the  previous  application  to 
the  body  of  sudden  pressure,  accompanied  with  concussion  or  of 
pressure  continued  for  some  time.  It  may  be  effected  without  in- 
volving the  rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part  struck.  When 
the  contusion  has  involved  the  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  it  is 
accompanied  by  echymosis,  which  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
contusion.  Confusion  has  arisen  on  this  subject  from  the  intro 
duction  of  such  terms  as  vibices,  suggilations,  lividities  and  hypos- 
tases, all  having  the  same  meaning.  Extensive  injuries  may  be 
received  and  leave  no  mark,  and  often  the  discoloration  of  the  skin 
in  a  different  and  sometimes  opposite  part  of  the  body  or  limb. 
The  last  result,  we  have  seen,  which  followed  a  contusion,  was  dis- 
organization of  the  part  struck,  which  is  termed  attrition,  and 
differs  from  contusion  and  laceration,  because  in  the  former  the 
structure  is  preserved,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  the  former  case  the  tissues  are  ruptured, 
and  in  attrition  they  are  broken  down.  The  more  important  of 
the  consecutive  disorders  which  follow  are,  lacerations  of  internal 
organs  and  rupture  of  blood  vessels  and  other  deep  seated  parts. 
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Euptures  of  viscera  are  more  easily  produced  when  the  organs 
involved  are  naturally  dense,  voluminous  and  readily  displaced ; 
hence  the  frequency  of  these  accidents  to  the  liver,  kidneys  and 
spleen,  and  their  rarity  in  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  bladder  and  alimen- 
tary tuba  The  various  causes  of  these  ruptures  and  the  appearances 
presented  are,  of  course,  known  to  the  pathologist  Spontaneous 
ruptures  sometimes  occur,  and  especially  of  the  heart,  which  can- 
not be  referred  to  injury  or  disease.  Lacerated  wounds  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  marks  of  contusion,  and  there  may  likewise 
be  clotted  blood  effused  into  the  parts  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  only 
when  these  exceptional  appearances  are  present  that  we  can  speak 
with  any  confidence  as  to  their  having  been  produced  during  life. 


<  4  » > 


MEDICAL  INTOLEEANCR 

Bt  Prof.  J.  R.  BUCHANAN. 

That  important  and  revolutionary  scientific  discoveries  are  in  the 
medical  profession  compelled  to  '*  run  the  gauntlet "  through  a  fierce 
and  stubborn  hostility,  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  Harvey. 
Hence  it  is,  that  after  establishing  the  science  of  the  brain  on  an 
experimental  basis,  I  have  seldom  attempted  to  effect  its  intro- 
duction into  allopathic  medical  colleges,  since  I  foresaw  that  it 
would  require  the  devotion  of  my  whole  life  to  a  discordant  and 
thankless  task.  The  bigot  who  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
errors  is  never  grateful  to  his  teachers. 

That  the  public  might  see  clearly  the  existing  relations  of  medi- 
cal colleges  to  medical  progress,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
again  make  a  formal  tender  of  scientific  demonstration,  and  cor- 
dially invite  the  critical  investigation  of  the  profession,  if  there  was 
any  mode  of  approaching  the  leaders  of  the  old  'school  profession, 
not  already  barred  by  the  proscriptive  jealousy  which  assumes  that 
whoever  brings  discoveries  essentially  new  is  either  fraudulent  or 
deluded,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  notica 

Hence,  during  the  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  New  York  in  the  first  week  of  June,  1880,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Prof.  Gross,  who  had  filled  and  still  fills  the  leading  positions  of 
the  profession.    No  answer  being  received,  I  learned  from  him  that 
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my  letter  had  not  reached  him,  and  again  sent  it  with  the  following 

note: 

LiYiNGcrroN  Plaos,  New  Yore,  June  1*7,  1880. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  you  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  meeting,  which  yours  of  the  9th  says  you  did  not 
receive. 

I  know  not  whether  this  proffer  will  result  in  anything,  but  it  shaU  not  be  myfatdt 
if  some  of  the  most  important  facts  ever  demonstrated  in  biology  and  therapeutics, 
should  fail  for  a  very  long  time  after. their  public  demonstration  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  medical  teachers  of  our  country. 

It  is  true  that  my  experiments  contradict  the  present  opinions  of  the  profession, 
but  every  medical  man  knows  that  the  opinions  of  the  profession  are  very  transitory, 
and  are  continually  changed  by  deeper  investigation,  and  even  totally  reversed. 

The  eminent  Humboldt,  whom  all  revere,  said  that  **  a  presumptuous  scepticism 
which  rejects  facts  without  examination  of  their  truth,  is,  in  some  respects,  more 
injurious  than  unquestioning  credulity." 

Sir  William  Thompson  said,  in  1871,  to  the  British  Scientific  Association,  t&at 
"  science  is  bound  by  the  everlasting  law  of  honor  to  face  fearlessly  every  problem 
which  can  be  presented  to  it." 

If  the  leaders  of  our  profession  agree  with  Humboldt  and  Sir  William  Thompson, 
it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOS.  RODBS  BUCHANAN. 


LiYiNaBTON  Place,  June  2,  1880. 
Dr.  S.  D.  Gross. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  distinguished  position,  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  America,  and  an  agreeable  personal  acquaintance,  dating  back  thirty-eight 
years,  induce  me  to  address  you  as  a  representative  man,  upon  a  subject  of  the 
highest  medical  importance,  rather  than  the  officers  of  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion now  in  session. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  whatever  is  practicable  for  the  increase  of  sound  and  useful 
knowledge,  and  having  made  important  practical  discoveries,  I  should  have  presented 
them  to  the  National  Association,  but  for  the  fact  that  medical  party  spirit  interferes 
so  greatly  with  the  mutual  courtesy  which  should  prevail  among  educated  men,  as  to 
make  me  very  doubtful  of  a  courteous  reception. 

I  have,  however,  brought  the  subject  to  which  I  refer  to  the  attention  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  which,  on  motion  of  Prol  D.  W.  Yandell,  appointed 
a  committee  of  investigation  to  report  upon  my  discoveries  and  demonstrations.  But 
as  the  secretary  of  the  society  failed  for  several  months  to  notify  the  committee  of 
their  appointment,  and  the  committee  failed  for  several  months  to  take  any  action, 
nothing  had  been  done  when  I  left  the  State  in  December,  1877. 

The  discoveries  to  which  I  daim  attention  may  be  stated  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions, and  you  will  readily  perceive  that  a  brief  course  of  experiments  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  their  truth,  as  they  may  be  so  easily  tested. 

1.  Every  medical  substance  produces  its  effects  on  the  human  constitution  by  an 
influence  or  energy,  which  proceeds  from  the  medicine,  and  diffuses  itself  with  more 
or  less  rapidity,  in  proportion  to  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  individual. 
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2.  The  susceptibility  to  this  diffusiye  influence  exists  in  infinitely  varied  degrees 
in  different  individuals,  being  very  small  in  some  persons  (but  never  entirely  absent), 
and  being  so  great  in  others  as  to  enable  them  to  undergo  medical  treatment  by  small 
portions  of  a  grain  of  medicinoi  scarcely  discoverable  by  analysis. 

3.  To  produce  these  effects,  no  absorption  of  medicinal  substance  is  necessary,  nor 
even  contact  of  the  medicine  witli  the  outside.  The  medicine  may  be  securely 
enveloped  in  paper,  or  contained  in  a  well  stopped  glass  vial,  and  unknown  to  the 
Bul^ect 

4.  The  influence  of  the  medicine  begins  gradually  at  the  part  nearest  to  contact, 
and  diffuses  itself  gradually  after  the  manner  of  a  fluid,  but  produces  more  prompt 
general  effects  after  it  has  reached  the  brain. 

5.  A  galvanic  current  assists  the  transmission  of  these  medical  influences  through 
the  person,  and  may  also  be  used  for  their  removal. 

6.  Movements  by  the  human  hand  may  also  be  used  to  effect  the  removal  of  such 
influences,  induced  by  medicines. 

7.  Metals  or  any  other  substances  whatever  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
body  operate  as  medicine,  producing  their  appropriate  effects. 

8.  This  method  of  experimentation  is  of  the  highest  practical  value  in  determining 
the  physiological  action  of  any  remedy,  in  discovering  new  remedies,  and  in  gaining 
a  philosophic  view  of  the  materia  medica.  Hence  it  would  give  an  immeasurable 
increase  to  our  capacity  for  cultivating  and  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  therapeu 
tic  value  of  medicines.  I  flnd  among  educated  physicians,  medical  professors  and 
authors,  many  who  possess  a  high  susceptibility,  and  would  therefore  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  demonstrations  upon  those  whose  knowledge  and  scientiflc  training 
would  give  the  results  greater  precision  and  value. 

9.  These  methods  of  experiment  show  that  doses  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed,  but 
should  be  governed  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  They  also  show  that  infini- 
tesimalism  or  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  does  not  prevent  important  results  in  con- 
stitutions of  high  impressibility,  and  that  the  external  application  of  remedies  may,  in 
innumerable  instances,  be  advantageously  substituted  for  internal  administration. 

I  deeply  regret  the  unwillingness  of  the  profession  to  give  the  due  investigation 
to  any  discovery  which  makes  a  fundamental  change  in  doctrines  necessary.  I  can 
do  nothing  but  state  the  discoveries,  and  offer  to  g^ve  any  requisite  experimental 
proof,  and  refer  to  demonstrations  already  g^ven.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  inves- 
tigation made  in  our  own  country,  rather  than  to  appeal  to  the  French  Institute. 

If  any  committee  from  the  association,  or  any  gentleman  of  professional  standing 
desire  to  investigate  this  matter,  they  shall  have  my  cordial  co-operation.  It  is  no 
untried  theory  which  I  offer,  but  a  matter  of  positive  science,  which  I  have  been  teach- 
ing  and  demonstrating  during  the  third  of  a  century,  and  is  now  well  known  to  many 
physicians. 

The  treatment  of  Dr.  Harvey  by  Dr.  Hoffmann  is  a  precedent  which  has,  I  think, 
been  followed  long  enough.  If  scientific  discovery,  involving  radical  changes  of  doc 
trine,  can  be  received  to-day  with  candor  and  courtesy,  it  will  indicate  a  great  advance- 
ment in  medical  ethics. 

Any  communication  you  may  make  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 

Tours,  most  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  RODES  BUCHANAK. 
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BEPLT  OF  PROFBSSOR  GROSS. 

Dear  Dr.  Buchanan  :  If  I  underetaDd  your  wish,  it  is  that  an  opportunity  may 
be  afforded  you  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  propositions  stated  in  your  letter  to 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Whether  the  association  would  be  willing  to 
grant  you  this  privilege,  is  a  question  which  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  answer.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  could  be  done ;  for  the  reason,  first,  because  you  are  iden- 
tified with  a  class  of  medical  men  who  are  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  regular 
profession;  and,  secondly,  even  supposing  that  no  objections  should  be  offered  on 
this  score,  because  no  provision  exists  for  such  experimental  inquiries.  The  latter 
obstacle  might,  it  is  true,  be  removed  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
witness  the  experiments  and  observations,  and  to  report  the  result  at  the  ensuing 
annual  meeting.  Whether  the  association  would  appoint  such  a  committee,  is,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  exceedingly  doubtful  Governed  as  we  are  by  a  specific  code  of 
ethics,  1  do  not  believe  that  any  member  of  the  Assodation  would  have  the  courage 
to  inaugurate  such  a  movement.     I  certainly  should  not 

Thus,  you  see,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  aid  you  in  the  accomplishment  of  your 
wish.  Truth  is  mighty,  and  must  prevail ;  although  it  may,  for  a  time,  remain  con- 
cealed for  the  want  of  a  proper  opportunity  to  unveil  it  A  little  longer  delay  cannot 
do  your  cause  any  serious  Injury.  My  advice  would  be,  that  you  take  your  case 
before  a  purely  scientific  association,  and  let  that  decide  upon  its  merits. 

I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  you  and  of  Mrs.  Buchanan,  the  daughter  of  a  man 
of  great  intellect,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  for  seven  years  my  near  neigh- 
bor.   I  pray  you  to  present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  to  believe  me 

to  be,  with  great  respect  and  best  wishes,  truly  your  friend, 

S.  D.  GROSS. 
Professor  J.  R.  Buuhanan. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  publishing  this  letter  of  Professor 
Gross,  because  the  subject  of  our  correspondence  is  of  a  public 
nature,  and  his  position,  as  stated,  is  a  public  fact  In  other 
respects,  the  letter  is  creditable  to  him  as  a  high  toned  and  cour- 
teous gentleman,  and  contains  nothing  that  should  demand  conceal- 
ment 

RESPONSE  OF  PROFESSOR  BUCHANAN. 

1  Livingston  Place,  Nbw  York,  June  19. 

Dear  Sib:  Tours  of  18th  has  been  received  and  read,  with  regret  for  your  posi- 
tion, but  with  pleasure  to  perceive  that  a  false  medical  ethics  has  not  with  you  over- 
come the  sentiments  and  deportment  of  a  gentleman,  as  sometimes  happens  to  otherSf 
although  it  has  obscured  the  perception  of  some  of  the  cardinal  duties  of  man  in 
relation  to  human  progress. 

Your  letter  shows  that  I  correctly  estimated  the  intolerant  position  of  the  National 
Association  toward  all  who  reject  the  social  despotism  of  an  ancient  combination, 
which  prolongs  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  into  this  century ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  honorable  frankness. 
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That  it  is  a  matter  of  no  coDoem  to  the  National  Association  how  long  important 
scientific  progress  may  be  delayed  by  their  intolerance,  is  not  disguised. 

As  for  going  to  a  purely  scientific,  non-medical  association  (as  you  advise),  there 
are  some  objections.  I  would  certainly  be  met  by  the  suggestion  that  a  medical 
subject  ought  to  be  brought  before  a  medical  body,  and  that  it  would  be  beyond  their 
province  to  take  up  medical  questions. 

If  by  any  good  fortune  this  objection  should  be  overcome,  I  should  be  very  apt  to 
meet  the  same  difficulty  as  I  did  in  1 843  with  the  Boston  Academy  of  Sciences,  when 
gentlemen  of  your  association — the  famous  Warren,  Jackson  and  others,  being  on  the 
committee,  and  anxious  only  to  protect  their  own  sceptical  position— first  hindered 
and  delayed,  and  then  abandoned,  the  investigation,  while  treating  myself  persoually 
with  entire  courtesy,  and  even  passing  a  complimentary  resolution,  but  evading  the 
experimental  issue,  although  another  committee  of  medical  gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
were  quite  eminent,  witnessed  and  recorded  my  experiments  as  absolutely  and 
entirely  successful,  yet  still  evaded  a  distinct  expression  ef  opinion  for  want  of  moral 
courage— a  want  which  I  have  found  very  common. 

I  have  already  tried  the  plan  you  suggest  of  inviting  the  attention  of  a  scientific 
association.  When  ihe  National  Scientific  Association  met  in  Cincinnati  about  thirty 
years  ago,  I  offered  a  paper  on  cerebral  embryology ;  but  a  member  of  your  National 
Medical  Association  was  present,  and,  by  active,  personal  intrigue,  obtained  its  exclu- 
sion ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  policy  or  **  ethics"  of  the  more  bigoted  members  of  your 
association,  to  carry  on  a  social  as  well  as  professional  war  against  medical  free 
thinkers ;  and  wherever  the  ramifications  of  this  conspiracy  extend — ^in  society,  in 
the  press,  or  in  the  legislative  hall — it  is  as  potent  as  a  Jesuit  combination  for  the 
suppression  of  free  science. 

I  have  no  more  hope  of  convincing  you  that  such  a  combination  is  morally  a  great 
wrong  to  society,  than  of  convincing  a  Catholic  of  the  evils  and  wrongs  connected 
with  his  mother  church.  The  mass  of  mankind  are  mentally  controlled  by  the  mag- 
netic power  of  great  and  organized  masses,  and  incapable  of  disobeying  them,  or 
even  reasoning  against  them.  To  the  few  great  minds  that  are  not  thus  controlled, 
society  owes  all  its  more  important  progress. 

It  cannot  be  a  great  many  years  before  you  will,  in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  be 
released  from  the  surroundings  that  modify  your  thoughts  at  present,  and  see  things 
in  a  very  different  light,  becoming  then  as  free  in  spirit  as  your  sincere  friend, 

JOS.  RODBS  BUCHANAN. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  illustration  of  medical  bigotry,  and  the 
conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  science  to  which  all  old  school 
colleges  and  medical  societies  are  pledged,  who  can  say  that  the 
necessity  for  American  Eclecticism,  as  a  distinct  movement,  has 
passed  away  with  the  progress  of  science,  or  that  the  issues  on 
which  the  battle  of  freedom  has  been  fought  are  now  dead  ? 

I  can  say  of  American  Eclecticism,  as  one  who  has  participated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  medical  college  bearing  the  name 
of  Eclectic,  and  who  drafted  every  important  declaration  of  princi- 
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pies  by  which  the  policy  of  that  college  at  Cincinnati  was  made 
known  to  the  public  (in  which,  for  five  years,  I  held  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  dean  of  the  faculty),  that  the  Eclectic  movement 
was  not  merely  a  battle  of  prescription  codes — not  a  contest  be- 
tween calomel  and  podophyllum,  or  between  bleeding  and  natural 
evacuations,  or  any  other  details  of  practice — but  a  battle  for 
manly  American  freedom  against  a  Jesuitical  combination,  bom 
and  nurtured  under  political  despotisms  and  transferred  to  the  free 
soil  of  America,  upon  which  it  is  as  much  of  an  intruder  as  the 
combination  of  king,  lords  and  commons,  which  our  fathers  ex- 
pelled at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

Eclectic  American  freedom  is  demanded,  not  for  any  favorite 
method  of  practice,  but  for  the  unbounded  freedom  of  American 
genius,  and  the  amplest  use  of  all  of  Nature's  resources,  which,  in 
their  future  accumulation,  will  make  many  of  our  present  methods 
of  practice  obsolete. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  freedpm,  American  Eclectics  always 
have,  and,  I  trust,  always  will  keep  far  in  advance  of  their  code 
governed  rivals ;  and,  with  all  his  world  wide  reputation,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Prof.  Gross  to  make  a  creditable  record  in  a  hos- 
pital in  which  his  practice  might  be  compared  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Prof.  Newton  or  any  other  eminent  Eclectic  surgeon. 

But  even  if  the  Eclectic  improvements  were  bM  furtively  adopted 
in  old  school  colleges  (for  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  received  and 
credited  in  an  honorable  manner),  would  that,  as  some  pseudo- 
Eclectic  physicians  claim,  imply  that  American  Eclecticism  should 
cease  as  a  distinct  movement  ?  By  no  means.  The  case  supposed 
will  never  occur ;  but  if  it  did,  there  would  still  be  an  impassable 
gulf  between  American  medical  freemen  and  the  slaves  of  a  code, 
and  the  distinction  would  disappear  only  when  we  consent  to  bow 
the  neck  and  wear  the  yoke  of  what  is  called  regularism,  surren- 
dering our  freedom  as  medical  practitioners,  faithful  to  our  patients 
and  faithful  to  advanced  science. 

When  an  American  Eclectic  is  willing  to  pledge  himself  that  he 
will  let  his  patient  die  rather  than  use  remedies  not  approved  by 
the  association  of  colleges,  and  that  he  will  let  the  patient  of  a 
physician  of  another  school  die  rather  than  come  in  with  friendly 
advice,  then  the  distinction  of  principles  has  disappeared,  for  he  has 
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practically  joined  the  old  school  or  European  party,  if  they  will 
receive  such  a  renegada 

This  is  the  medical  shibboleth ;  and  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  for 
any  member  of  the  European  party  in  medicine  to  claim  liberality 
or  comprehensive  Eclecticism  for  his  party,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that,  whoever  in  that  party  dares  to  claim  or  exercise  professional 
freedom,  is  promptly  ejected  from  their  ranks,  no  matter  what  his 
merits.  The  discipline  is  so  sternly  enforced  that  even  Dr.  Gross, 
at  the  head  of  the  profession,  says,  that  he  would  not  dare  to  extend 
professional  courtesy  to  one  not  under  the  yoke  of  the  "  code." 

The  expulsion  of  Dr.  Gardner  and  of  Dr.  Bliss  for  being  on 
friendly  terms  with  homoeopathic  physicians,  attracted  the  public 
attention  and  censure  over  ten  years  ago.  Public  sentiment  every- 
where condemns  this  conspiracy.  Sir  WnL  Hamilton  denounced 
the  Scotch  colleges  for  refusing  degrees  to  graduates  who  believed 
in  homoeopathy,  saying,  "An  Edinburgh  graduate  may  now  be 
ignorant,  unable  to  spell  his  mother  tongue,  but  he  miLst  not  be  a 
proficient,  professing  to  think  for  himself."  The  British  parlia- 
ment thought  as  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  did,  and  compelled  the  col- 
leges to  give  up  this  proscriptive  policy  as  to  their  degrees.  Arch- 
bishop Whately  very  justly  condemned  this  policy  of  the  schools  as 
a  narrow  minded  trades  union.  So  it  was  reganied  by  Horace 
Greeley,  and  so  it  is  regarded  by  the  public  whenever  the  question 
is  fairly  brought  before  them.  The  more  we  discuss  this  question, 
the  more  the  public  sympathize  with  us  by  learning  our  true  posi- 
tion ;  for  the  old  school  barbarism  still  stands  like  the  caste  sys- 
tems of  India  and  Egypt ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  met  a 
thoroughly  educated  and  highly  capable  graduate  of  the  New  York 
University,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  suflEered  some  profes- 
sional injury  by  having  bis  name  excluded  from  the  Medical 
Register,  because  he  maintained  friendly  relations  with  homoeo- 
pathic physiciana 

This  system  of  proscription  is  the  despotic  system  of  the  old 
world.  Eclectic  freedom  is  the  American  system;  and  it  is  the 
grandest  movement  in  medicine  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  for 
it  emancipates  genius  and  stimulates  every  species  of  medical 
progress. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS. 


The  first  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Mbdical  Eclbotio 
is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  profession.  It  is  from 
the  facile  pen  of  Dr.  Mulhall,  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  who  devotes 
his  talents  especially  to  diseases  of  the  throat  and  eya  Dr.  Mulhall 
is  a  graduate  of  the  St  Louis  College,  and  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
cans who  has  some  distinction  in  Europe;  his  career  there  has 
been  remarkable  for  its  successes.  Upon  leaving  America,  he 
went  directly  to  Dublin,  and  Entered  the  Ledwich  School  of  Medi- 
cine. After  two  years  spent  in  the  university  and  prominent 
hospitals,  he  successfully  passed  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  received  his  degree  from  that  seat  of  learning.  Leaving  for 
London,  he  successfully  competed  for,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  medical  assistant  to  the  London  Hospital,  the  largest 
general  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  advantages,  thus 
gained,  are  inestimable,  for  his  wards  numbered  eighty  beds  under 
his  immediate  care.  His  usefulness  in  this  great  hospital  was  only 
terminated  owing  to  his  having  served  all  the  time  allowable. 
With  the  sound  knowledge  that  an  earnest  student  gains  through 
the  practical  English  profession,  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered  the 
Charti  and  St  Louis  Hospitals,  with  attendance  upon  the  private 
clinics  of  Fauvel,  Maurel,  DeWecker,  Laudolt,  Lallier,  Panas  and 
others.  After  a  year  spent  in  studying  the  specialities  of  the  eye, 
throat  and  skin,  he  returned  to  London  to  receive  the  appointment 
to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest — a  most 
prominent  position,  and  one  eagerly  sought  for.  Two  years 
constant  attendance  upon  an  immense  number  of  patients  made 
Dr.  Mulhall  one  of  the  features  of  the  institution,  and  gained  for  him 
the  hearty  recognition  of  the  staff.  Having  exhausted  France  and 
England,  he  went  for  a  few  years'  study  to  Vienna,  and  entered  the 
General  Hospital  Herr  Schroetter,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  gave  him 
a  complimentary  seat 'in  his  throat  clinic — a  distinction  which  had 
never  before  been  granted.  Dr.  Mulhairs  stay  in  Vienna  developed 
greatly  his  almost  perfect  knowledge  of  these  diseases  connected 
with  his  specialty.  Eetuming  to  London,  he  began  private 
practice,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  warm  friends  and  eager 
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patients,  brought  within  his  influence  by  his  genial  manner  and 
great  proficiency  in  his  profession.  After  many  years  spent  abroad, 
he  had  all  an  American's  yearning  for  home,  and  returned  to 
establish  himself  in  his  native  city.  Though  Dr.  Mulhall  does  not 
belong  to  the  school  which  this  journal  is  an  exponent  of,  he  is  a 
man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  his  vast  experience  has  raised 
him  from  the  mire  of  intolerance,  as  it  does  every  man  of  education. 
Ignorance  and  bigotry  have  ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  this 
feeling  is  perpetuated  by  the  older  men  in  the  profession.  But 
education,  by  its  powers  of  discrimination,  levels  all  creeds,  and 
selects  what  judgment  dictates.  Go  to  any  of  the  university  towns 
of  Europe,  where  you  find  the  educated  Americans  studying,  and 
their  liberality  would  make  the  upholders  of  the  code  quake  to  think 
that  they  were  so  badly  (?)  represented.  My  privilege,  as  editor, 
has  never  been  so  dear  as  upon  this  occasion,  when  I  have  this  brief 
opportunity  to  introduce  my  old  friend  and  camarade  to  the 
Eclectic  profession.  R  S.  N.,  Jr. 


1 


ADVANCES  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  the  contributions  to  the  list  of 
materia  medica  have  been  large.  Among  these  novelties,  a  few 
possess  valuable  therapeutic  properties,  while  the  greater  portion 
are  mere  novelties  or  old  remedies  revived,  which  will  be  classed 
as  worthless  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  pay  the  unscrupulous  adver- 
tiser who  recommends  them  to  the  over  credulous  of  our  profession 
and  to  the  public,  by  the  most  exaggerated  statements  of  their 
wonderful  virtues.  To  burden  this  paper  with  an  enumeration  of 
them,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  True 
advance  is  shown  only  after  the  agents  suggested  have  been  duly 
investigated  by  trustworthy  and  intelligent  seekers  after  truth,  and  ^ 

have  been  found  efficacious  in  disease.     Of  such,  I  will  briefly 
allude  to. 

Araroba,  or  goa  powder,  a  Brazilian  product,  which  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world  through  its  efficacy  in  the  Por- 
tuguese colonies,  in  Africa  and  Asia — places  noted  for  the  inveter- 
ate character  of  many  loathsome  skin  diseases — as  a  remedy  par- 
ticularly for  psoriasis.       It  has  been  examined  chemically  by 
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Professor  Attfield.  He  discovered  its  active  principle  to  be  crys- 
ophanic  acid.  The  crude  powder,  as  well  as  its  active  constituent, 
are  now  well  endorsed  as  valuable  medicinal  agents,  and  the  range 
of  its  usefulness  much  extended. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  our  common  yellow  dock — 
rumex — that  has  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  reputation  among 
domestic  remedies  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as 
ringworm,  itch,  eta,  is  found  to  be  rich  in  this  same  crysophanic 
acid.  A  hint  is  here  given  to  our  country  practitioners  to  utilize 
this  indigenous  plant  in  their  practice. 

Thymol — obtained  from  oil  of  thyme — ^has  become  a  popular 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant  Perhaps  no  greater  praise  has  been 
awarded  to  it  than  that  arising  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
new  remedies  that  meets  with  approbation  in  the  pages  of  the 
National  Dispensatory,  last  edition.  As  a  remedy,  it  has  the  advan- 
tages over  carbolic  acid  in  its  not  being  irritating  or  corrosive  to 
the  tissues  of  the  bod/,  and  in  possessing  an  agreeable  odor;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  it  in  its  disinfecting  property.  These 
advantages  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  our  materia  medica.  An  oint- 
ment of  it  (30  grains  to  the  ounce)  is  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  obnoxious  tar  ointment,  in  all  cases  where  the  latter  may  be 
eflBlcacioua 

Ethylates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  recommended  by  Dr.  Benj. 
W.  Eichardson,  of  London,  appear  to  be  valuable  caustic  agents. 
In  the  year  1870,  Dr.  Richardson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject ;  and  again,  in  the 
London  Lancet  (American  edition),  July,  1879,  he  calls  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  the  wider  circle  of  medical  practitionera 

Sodium  alcohol,  or  sodium  athylate,  is  prepared  by  simply 
treating  absolute  alcohol  with  metallic  sodium.  As  thus  obtained 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  white  product  It  is  a  most  convenient 
caustic.  Laid  on  dry  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  comparatively  inert ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  parts  to  which  it  may  be  applied  give  up  a  little 
moisture,  its  caustic  action  can  be  observed.  Its  action  may  be 
developed  so  gradually  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  or  increased, 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  it,  to  the  most  potent  caustic  effect 

The  sodium  salt  is  recommended  more  particularly  for  general 
use  from  its  being  a  milder  caustic  than  the  potassium  salt     For 
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practical  use,  it  is  recommended  for  destroying  morbid  growths 

that  are  not  favorable  for  excision  by  the  knife.     It  may  be  used 

either  externally  or  by  injection  into  the  morbid  tissues.     When 

the  pain  is  felt  to  too  great  a  degree,  or  when  its  caustic  action  is 

too  pronounced,  it  may  be  quickly  checked  by  a  few  drops  of 

chloroform,  which  decompose  it  into  an  inert  chloride  salt  and  an  ^ 

ether. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  used  these  ethylates  repeatedly  in  his  prac- 
tice, with  much  success,  and  recommends  them  chtefly  in  three 
forms  of  disease,  viz. :  Cutaneous  nsevus,  lupus,  and  malignant  ulcer. 
The  remarks  pi  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  and  published  in  the  Lancet^  January,  1879,  are  very 
interesting  in  the  report  of  several  cases  of  naevi,  treated  most  satis- 
factorily with  this  remedy. 

(The  following  notes  on  the  two  new  myotics,  eserine  and 
pilocarpin,  and  on  the  new  mydriatic,  duboisine,  are  kindly  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  White,  of  Richmond.) 

Eserine  is  one  of  the  alkaloids  of  the  calabar  bean  (physostigma 
venenosum),  and  was  first  introduced  into  opthalmic  practice  by  ^ 

Prof.  Lagueur,  of  Strasbourg,  in  1875.     It  is  most  commonly  used  i 

in  the  form  of  a  neutral  salt — the  sulphate  of  eserine.  A  one  per 
cent  solution  (about  four  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water),  if  dropped 
into  the  eye,  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil,  spasms  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  shortening  of  the  range  of  vision,  and  a  decrease  of 
the  radius  of  corneal  curvature.  It  is,  therefore,  a  myotic,  and  its 
local  effects  are  antagonistic  to  atropine  and  duboisina  Although 
it  sometimes  irritates  the  conjunctiva,  I  do  not  think  it  ever  pro- 
duces any  constitutional  symptoma 

As  a  local  application,  it  has  been  used  in  corneal  ulceration, 
more  especially  in  the  peripheral  forms  with  tendency  to  perfora-  I 

tion,  in  abscess  of  the  cornea,  in  corneal  suppuration  following  \ 

cataract  extraction,  in  keratocomus,  in  commencing  sympathetic 
irritation,  in  paresis  of  the  accommodation,  and  in  some  forma  of 
glaucoma,  with  very  favorable  results. 

In  keratitis,  it  has  not  developed  any  specific  action,  and  in 
glaucoma  has  disappointed  the  expectations  that  were  at  first 
formed  of  it  as  a  curative  means  in  this  affection.  In  the  acute 
form,  it  has,  in  some  few  cases,  seemed  to  arrest  the  disease ;  in  the 
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sub-acute  form,  it  is  a  palliative  measure  that  may  be  resorted  to 
as  preparatory  to  iridectomy  ;  but  in  neither  form  can  it  take  the 
place  of  this  operation.  In  chronic  glaucoma,  it  may  be  positively 
dangerous,  because  of  a  tendency  it  has  shown  of  bringing  on 
acute  attacks. 

Pilocarpin  is  the  active  principle  of  jaborandi  (policarpus  penati- 
folius)  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  introduced  into 
ophthalmic  practice.  Its  two  salts — the  muriate  and  nitrate — are 
both  used,  but  more  especially  the  former.  Its  local  application 
causes  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  increased  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  and  by  absorption  may  produce  some  of  its  con- 
stitutional effects.  These  are  profuse  perspiration,  ptyalism  and 
slight  nausea,  and  in  larger  doses,  vomiting,  pain  in  abdomen  and 
genitals,  with  general  prostration. 

As,  when  administered  internally  or  hypodermically  in  such 
doses  as  do  not  produce  the  violent  physiological  effects,  it  im- 
proves the  peripheral  circulation,  decreases  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  causes  vascular  depletion  of  the  eye,  it  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  treating  iridocyclitis,  in  choroiditis  exudation,  in  opa- 
cities of  the  vitreous,  in  retinal  detachment,  in  glaucoma  and  in 
commencing  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  In  fact,  some  claim 
that  it  is  almost  a  specific  against  commencing  atrophy. 

Locally,  it  is  used  in  rheumatic  and  serous  iritis,  and  in  specific 
and  rheumatic  keratitis  As  a  myotic,  it  is  inferior  to  eserine,  as 
the  latter  produces  no  unpleasant  effects  beyond  occasionally  some 
irritation  of  the  conjunctiva.  For  local  application,  a  one  per 
cent  solution  (about  four  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water)  of  the 
muriate  of  pilocarpin  is  most  commonly  employed.  Hypoder- 
mically, I  have  administered  it  in  doses  varying  in  gr.  -J-  to  gr.  i 
daily,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  its  in- 
fluence, always  regulating  its  administration  so  as  to  stop  short  of 
nausea  and  vomiting,  as  the  perspiration,  ptyalism  and  reduction 
of  temperature  are  sufficient  manifestations  of  its  physiological 
action.  In  some  patients  I  have  seen  it  followed  by  profuse  per- 
spiration without  ptyalism,  and  vice  versa, 

Duboisine,  the  latest  remedy  in  ophthalmic  thereapeutics,  is  the 
active  principle  of  the  duboisia  myoporoides,  an  Australian  plant 
of  the  family  scrof  uloricees.  The  alkaloid  was  first  obtained  from 
the  plant  by  Gerhard,  of  London. 
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Its  action  is  very  similar  to  atropine,  but  more  powerful.  It 
therefore  belongs  to  the  class  of  mydriatics,  and  is  antagonistic  to 
eserine  and  pilocarpin. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as  atropine,  but  is  superior 
to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  dilates  the' pupils  and  paralyzes  the 
accommodation  more  promptly ;  its  effects  are  less  lasting,  and  it  ^ 

does  not  irritate  the  conjunctiva.     Prom  this  latter  property,  it  is 
indicated  in  cases  which  show  an  idiosyncrasy  against  atropine. 

It  also  has  the  power  of  dilating  the  retinal  veins ;  and  further 
investigation  of  this  property  may  show  it  to  be  a  very  valuable 
remedy  in  some  affections  of  the  fundus  oculL  In  rare  instances 
(as  reported  by  Dr.  Seeley,  of  Cincinnati),  when  a  strong  solution 
has  been  used  too  continuously,  it  has  produced  vertigo  and 
drowsiness. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  for  local  use  is  from  two  to  four 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

All  these  remedies  are  very  high  priced,  and  have  not  yet  come 
into  common  use ;  and  although  many  experiments  have  been 
made  as  to  their  applicability,  their  exact  value  as  thereapeutic  4 

agents  has  not  yet  been  determined. — Southern  Medical  Record.  i 


THE  CURB  OF  CANCER. 

Professor  John  Clay,  of  Birmingham,  has  published  some  remark- 
able cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  cured  by  the  internal  administration 
of  Chian  turpentine.  We  give  the  following  as  one  of  the  best 
marked  cases  :  The  patient  (set  32)  came  to  the  Queen's  Hospital 
after  having  been  discharged  incurable  at  the  Women's  Hospital. 
She  was  greatly  depressed.  She  had  had  repeated  fioodings,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  pain  during  the  last  five  months.  Consti- 
pation very  troublesome,  probably  due  to  opiatea  She  was  found 
to  be  suffering  from  epitheliial  cancer  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri, 
but  not  involving  the  vagina.  There  was  a  cancerous  mass  of  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  os  and  cervix  of  the  size  of  a  goose  egg. 
This  growth  pushed  the  os  uteri  towards  the  pubis,  almost  prevent- 
ing that  part  from  being  felt 

A  mixture  containing  six  grain  doses  of  Chian  turpentine  dis- 
solved in  ether  and  suspended  in  mucilage,  was  taken^three  times 
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a  day,  and  from  this  period  a  very  rapid  diminution  of  the  growth 
took  place,  so  that  by  the  sixteenth  day  it  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  OS  uteri  was  now  in  situ,  admitted  the  finger 
readily,  and  the  vessels  of  the  tumor  assumed  a  shriveled  appear- 
anca  A  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  was  then  used  daily  with 
excellent  effect 

In  the  ninth  week  the  patient  suffered  from  spasmodic  pains  in 
the  back  and  abdomen,  which  was  attributed  to  the  medicine. 
Iodide  of  calcium  was  then  given  for  a  fortnight  After  this  Chian 
turpentine  was  resumed  and  an  arsenical  lotion  was  used  locally. 

Under  this  treatment  the  woman  very  rapidly  improved,  the 
pains  ceased  and  the  parts  become  much  reduced  in  size  and  more 
moveabla  She  was  sent  to  a  sanitarium  and  discharged  conva- 
lescent 

Prbfessor  Clay  says  the  Chian  turpentine  seems  to  act  on  the 
periphery  of  the  growth  with  great  vigor,  causing  the  speedy  dis- 
appearance of  cancerous  infiltration,  and  thereby  arresting  the 
further  development  of  the  tumor.  It  appears  to  dissolve  all  the 
cancer  cells.  It  is  a  most  efficient  anodyne,  causing  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  pain  in  a  few  days.  The  professor,  whose  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  diagnosis  and  the  results  of  treatment, 
does  not  affirm  that  Chian  turpentine  is  a  positive  cure  lot  advanced 
cancer  of  the  uterua  Nevertheless  all  the  patients  treated  are  still 
living,  their  disease  has  been  arrested  and  has  all  but  disappeared, 
and  it  certainly  relieves  the  pain  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  remedy. — London  Lancet 


PAIN,   AND  THE  THERAPEUTIC  VALUE   OF  MEDICINES  FOR  ITS 

RELIEF. 

For  the  relief  of  pain,  opium  stands  at  the  head  of  therapeutic 
remedies,  and  for  this  purpose  commands  an  immense  suffrage. 

As  the  result  of  careful  clinical  observation  and  teaching,  we 
are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  effects  produced  by  opium 
are  antagonistic  to  the  action  by  which  pain  is  produced. 

But  this  proposition  should  be  received  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  accepted  under  a  conditional  protest  In  prescribing 
opium  for  the  relief  of  pain,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
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special  therapeutic  action  of  this  drug ;  also  have  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathological  conditions  demanding  its  use.  We  should 
be  convinced  that  it  is  the  right  medium  to  choose;  also  of  its 
administration  in  appropriate  doses,  and  at  appropriate  intervala 
These  are  questions  to  be  considered  and  decided  by  the  technical 
skill  of  the  prescribing  physician. 

According  to  Dr.  Austin  and  others,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  opium  may  relieve  pain^— first,  by  its  use  as  a  stimulant  in 
small  doses ;  second,  by  its  use  as  a  true  narcotic  in  large  doses. 

In  either  manner,  it  is  by  the  narcotic  action  of  the  drug  that 
nervous  sensibility  is  diminished ;  the  perception  of  external 
objects  and  volition  become  checked,  and  thus  pain  is  allayed  and 
sleep  produced. 

In  referring  to  the  power  possessed  by  opium,  in  arresting  or 
mitigating  pain,  I  shall  consider  morphia  as  the  essential  principle 
of  opium,  and  shall  consider  the  therapeutic  power  of  opium  for 
the  relief  of  pain,  without  any  reference  to  its  various  constituents. 

We  are  not  interested  in  any  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
but  the  pain ;  and,  I  need  not  say,  that  in  inflammations  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  acute  or  chronic,  opium  should  be  used 
with  extreme  caution.  By  way  of  modifying  the  injurious  effects 
of  opium,  and  place  it  within  manageable  limits,  the  addition  of 
direct  vascular  depressents  is  indicated.  For  this  purpose,  we  may 
combine  with  opium  tartrate  of  antimony. 

A  combination  highly  eulogized  by  Dr.  Graves  and  others,  and 
my  own  experience  with  this  combination,  substantially  indorses 
all  that  has  been  said  of  it  in  its  favor. 

The  value  of  opium  in  controlling  or  mitigating  pain,  due  to 
acute  inflammation,  is  often  enhanced  by  combining  with  it  some 
preparation  of  mercury — ^a  purgative,  as  the  extract  of  aloes  or  the 
acetic  extract  colchicum,  as  in  rheumatic  meningitis.  I  have  also 
had  pleasant  results  in  these  cases  from  the  combination  of  opium 
and  veratrum  virida 

The  pain  which  attends  cancer  of  the  brain  is  often  alleviated 
by  the  frequent  administration  of  opium.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  the  relief  of  pain  due  to  abscess  of  the  brain. 

In  acute  diseases  of  the  ear,  also  in  certain  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  eye  or  its  structures,  opium  is  the  remedy  for  the  relief  of 
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pain.  The  acutenese  of  toothache  is  relieved  by  opium.  In  many 
of  the  inflammations  of  the  chest,  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom, 
and  calls  for  relief. 

Pleuritis  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  type  of  thoracic  inflammations ;  opium 
should  be  given  for  the  relief  of  pain  until  a  mild  hareosis  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  remedy  should  be  given  early  in  the  diseasa 

In  pneumonia,  accompanied  by  nervous  exhaustion  and  restless- 
ness, opium  may  be  given  to  relieve  pain  and  promote  nutrition. 
Asthma,  though  not  strictly  a  pain,  is  often  relieved  by  opium. 
Cough,  a  common  feature  of  various  diseases  of  the  chest,  is  often 
relieved  by  the  use  of  opium. 

In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  administration  of  opium  in  some  form 
is  indicated  in  order  to  palliate  pain,  subdue  cough,  and  allay 
constitutional  irritation. 

In  cancer  of  the  lungs,  opium  may  be  given  for  the  relief  of 
pain.  So  also  in  abscess  of  the  lungs,  characterized  by  great  pain 
and  restlessness. 

In  angina  pectoris,  or  cardiac  neuralgia,  decided  relief  from  pain 
may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  opium. 

Iii  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  endorcardium,  pain  is  a 
prominent  and  distressing  symptom,  for  the  relief  of  which  opium, 
in  combination  with  mercury,  should  be  given. 

In  acute  laryngeal  diseases,  as  well  as  in  dysphagia,  when  painful, 
by  the  wise  administration  of  opium,  a  decided  relief  may  be 
obtained. 

The  viscera,  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  are  all 
liable  to  disease,  more  or  less  painful.  Many  of  them  require 
prompt  and  active  treatment 

It  often  happens  that  a  single  dose  of  opium  may  promptly 
relieve  pain  of  many  days'  duration. 

Dr.  Fox  says  that  the  utility  of  opium  in  painful  alBfections  of 
the  stomach  can  be  scarcely  overrated. 

In  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  arising  from  exhaustion  and 
anxiety,  opium  is  of  great  valua 

Ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  especially  when  perfora- 
tion has  taken  place,  opium  should  be  given  in  prompt  and  decided 
doses,  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  under  the  narcotic  influenge 
of  the  drug.  This  form  of  practice  is  endorsed  by  Drs.  Stokes 
and  Q-ravea 
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For  the  relief  from  the  pain  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  opium  in 
some  form  is  certainly  possessed  of  superior  value.  In  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  attended  with  pain  after  meals,  opium,  com- 
bined with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  extract  of  gentian,  is  of  great 
value. 

The  tormenting  pains  of  gastralgia  and  colic  require  a  free  and 
full  administration  of  opium.  Inflammations  of  the  bowels,  as 
duodinitis,  enteritis,  ulceration,  perforation  and  intussusception, 
for  the  relief  from  pain,  the  administration  of  opium  as  a  basis  is 
necessary  for  a  successful  treatment 

In  the  passage  of  gall  stones,  the  pain  from  which  is  often  ex- 
cruciating, it  is  frequently  the  high  privilege  of  the  physician  to 
observe  the  therapeutic  power  of  opium  as  a  remedy  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  / 

In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  the  administration  of  opium  is  indi- 
cated both  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  the  arrest  of  excessive 
secretions. 

In  that  terrible  disease,  acute  peritonitis,  the  pain  of  which  is 
often  unbearable,  opium  should  be  given  promptly  and  liberally. 
According  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  it  should  be  pushed, 
if  possible,  to  moderate  narcosia  Opium  is,  perhaps,  a  curative 
remedy  in  this  disease.  The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force 
in  puerperal  peritonitis. 

In  painful  uterine  troubles,  either  physiological  or  pathological, 
opium  is  a  valuable  remedy. 

In  painful  conditions  of  the  bladder,  urethra  and  prostate  gland, 
the  utility  of  opium  is  unquestionable.  In  acute  orchitis  it  is  a 
valuable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Its  therapeutic  virtue 
is  very  much  enhanced  by  combining  it  with  small  doses  of 
antimony. 

In  acute  gout  and  rheumatism,  opium  should  be  given,  especially 
at  night,  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

In  the  pysemic  form,  known  as  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  the 
administration  of  opium  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  should  not  be 
neglected. 

In  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  in  nervous  diseases 
generally,  opium,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  a  valuable  remedy  for 
the  relief  of  pain. 
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In  many  surgical  diseases,  and  after  surgical  operations,  pain 
often  yields  to  the  sleep-compeUing  influence  of  opium. 

A  word  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  opium  in  infancy. 
It  should  always  be  given  with  caution  and  diffidence  to  ipfants ; 
and  I  take  the  position  that  an  infant  under  a  year  old  never 
requires  the  internal  administration  of  opium,  either  for  its  health 
or  comfort. 

Belladonna  and  its  alkaloid  atropia,  is  considered  by  some  physi- 
cians to  possess  a  large  sphere  of  therapeutic  value  for  the  relief 
of  pain ;  it  has  been  highly  recommended  to  allay  the  pain  of  an 
irritable  bladder  and  the  pains  of  obstinate  constipation. 

It  has  been  specially  recommended  for  the  relief  from  pain  in 
the  pelvic  viscera.  Also  for  relief  in  asthma,  neuralgia  and 
whooping  cough.  Ringer  speaks  well  of  it  in  the  colic  of  children. 
Its  employment,  and  that  of  its  alkaloid,  have  recently  been  advo- 
cated for  the  arrest  of  night  sweats  and  excessive  perspiration. 

Camphor  is  a  remedy  for  wind  colic,  and  the  various  non 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  is  a  valuable 
remedy  for  the  relief  of  chordee. 

In  dysmenorrhcea  it  is  a  medicine  of  some  importance,  and  will 
often  act  promptly  in  relieving  pain  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
ether.  This  combination  is  valuable  for  the  relief  of  the  colicy 
pains  in  infants. 

Quinia  is  a  remedy  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
many  diseases. 

In  relation  to  its  administration  for  the  relief  of  pain,  its  thera- 
peutic value  is  limited  to  those  diseases  of  a  malarial,  or  anti 
periodic  nature,  and  in  all  diseases  of  this  nature,  in  which  quinia 
is  indicated,  the  therapeutic  results  in  the  treatment  are  far  more 
satisfactory  by  combining  with  it  other  medicines,  such  as  iron, 
strychnia,  arsenic,  aconite,  colchicum,  and  digitalia 

Nux  vomica  and  its  alkaloid,  strychnia,  are  medicines  powerful 
for  good  or  evil.  In  reference  to  its  therapeutic  value  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  we  may  name  certain  forms  of  constipation  and 
chronic  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions.  Dr.  Anstie  refers 
to  its  value  in  cardiac  and  cranial  neuralgia. 

Colchicum  has  its  advocates  for  the  relief  from  the  pain  of 
rheumatism  and  gout ;  for  this  purpose  hs  virtue  is  much  increased 
by  the  addition  of  opium. 
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Actea  Ba/cemosa. — Dr.  Einger  speaks  of  the  satisfactory  results 
for  the  relief  from  pain  in  chronic  arthritis. 

I  have  myself  obtained  from  its  use  very  satisfactory  results  for 
the  relief  from  pain,  in  articular  rheumatism,  either  acute  or 
chronic ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  award  to  this  medicine  more  thera- 
peutic value  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  generally,  than  is  at 
present  given  to  it  by  medical  literature,  or  the  profession  gene- 
rally. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  medicine  of  "light  weight"  by  any 
means.  It  was  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomas  Buckler  in 
the  treatment  of  "  fibro  bronchitis." 

Cannabis  Indica  has  been  used  to  control  pain  and  spasm 
in  tetanus,  chorea,  and  in  neuralgia  and  whooping-cough.  Dr. 
Churchill  informs  us  of  its  value  in  uterine  diseases  accompanied 
by  pain.  I  have  used  it  with  good  results  in  menorrhagia  and 
dysmenorrhoea,  also  in  orbital  neuralgia. 

QrindeUa  Robusta, — I  am  prepared  to  endorse  the  therapeutic 
virtue  of  this  plant  as  a  palliative  agent  for  the  relief  from  asthma, 
spasmodic  cough  and  dyspnoea  generally. 

Hyoscyamus  is  a  hypnotic  of  some  value.  I  have  used  it  in 
conditions  of  great  excitement  when  opium  was  inadmissible, 
such  as  delirium  tremens,  meningitis  and  hysteria. 

Lupulin  is,  perhaps,  possessed  of  the  same  therapeutic  indications 
as  is  hyoscyamus.     It  is  often  well  to  combine  theuL 

Guarana  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  as 
a  medicine  for  the  relief  of  "  sick  headache  "  or  migraine,  pains  of 
colic,  nervous  hemicrania  and  functional  nervous  diseases  generally. 

For  myself,  I  am  under  "  parole,"  until  by  further  experience  and 
observation  I  may  be  able  to  discover  the  hidden  value  possessed 
by  this  medicine  as  a  therapeutic  agent  for  the  relief  from  pain. 

Chloroform  has  some  claim  as  a  medicine  of  therapeutic  value, 
when  administered  by  the  mouth  for  the  relief  from  pain  of  -a 
gastro-intestinal  nature,  for  the  arrest  of  vomiting,  either  given 
alone  or  with  fresh  milk.  For  relief  from  the  annoyance  of  hic- 
cough. In  bronchitis  and  cough  of  a  painful  nature,  it  is  often  of 
considerable  value. 

I  have  prescribed  it  in  cases  of  jaundice,  acute  and  chronic, 
where  there  was  pain  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  I  have 
thought  with  great  benefit.  It  is  usually  given  internally  in  the 
form  of  spirits  of  chlorof ornL 
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Chloral  hydrate  is  a  hypnotic  of  great  value,  and  by  no  means 
neutral  in  its  effects,  and  by  reason  of  its  great  power  I  venture 
the  expression  that  it  is  a  very  much  abused  medicine,  both  by 
the  profession  and  the  laity.  This  has  been  shown  by  those  who 
have  had  special  opportunities  for  observation.  The  medical  jour- 
nals of  this  country  and  Europe  teem  with  questions  addressed  to 
physicians  touching  the  action  of  this  drug.  But  we  will  not 
pursue  this  line  of  thought  further,  as  it  is  outside  of  the  title  of 
this  paper,  and  the  only  question  of  interest  to  us  is :  Has  chloral 
the  power  of  arresting  or  mitigating  pain  ? 

Dr.  Eichardson  says,  it  has  that  power ;  in  quotation,  it  may  be 
administered  as  a  substitute  for  opium  in  neuralgia,  cancer  and 
rheumatism.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  to  opium  for  the  relief  of 
pain,  greatly  inferior,  not  only  in  the  diseases  quoted,  but  also  as 
a  therapeutic  medicine  for  the  relief  from  pain  in  all  other 
diseases. 

Dr.  Austin  advises  its  administration  with  caution  in  spinal 
irritation. 

It  is  a  good  remedy  in  sleeplessness,  arising  from  nervous  ex- 
haustion ;  it  is  a  medicine  of  some  value  for  the  relief  from 
cough,  especially  in  the  aged.  Also  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
phthisis.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  suited  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  a  spasmodic  nature. 

For  the  relief  from  that  physiological  pain,  which  is  the  special 
privilege  of  women  to  enjoy,  and  which  has  been  since  the  world 
began,  its  efficacy  stands  before  the  profession  upon  the  endorse- 
ment of  eminent  authority.  This  may  be  so,  but  my  own  expe- 
rience does  not  incline  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  medicine 
worthy  of  any  great  reputation,  either  for  mitigating  or  controlling 
the  pains  of  labor.  It  is  a  valuable  medicine  when  given  in 
eclampsia  of  pregnant  and  parturient  women.  It  is  also  of  some 
value  in  incontinence  of  urine  in  children. 


Bromide  of  potassium,  as  a  hypnotic,  exercises  its  therapeutic 
influence  for  the  relief  from  pain  by  its  direct  action  on  the  nervous 
system.  Its  administration  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  spas- 
modic diseases  generally,  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  asthma,  hysteria  and 
whooping  cough. 
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It  is  a  medicine  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  delirium 
tremens,  also  in  controlling  the  convulsive  action  in  children. 
Fothergill  refers  to  its  value  for  the  relief  of  headache,  or  other 
uncomfortable  feelings  in  the  encephalon,  which  are  produced  in 
very  many  persons  by  the  use  of  quinia ;  hence  he  advises,  in 
giving  quinia,  to  do  so  with  hydrobrom.  acid. 

In  fever  attended  with  great  restlessness,  I  know  of  no  better 
combination  than  the  bromide  with  liquor  ammonia  accetate.  It 
seems  to  have  a  specific  action  over  the  reproductive  organs  of  both 
sexes.  I  have  given  it  with  good  results  in  menorrhagia,  as  recom- 
mended  by  Fothergill,  in  combination  with  the  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potash  ;  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  the  discharges  controlled, 
nervous  irritation  subside  and  sleep  produced.  It  is  a  valuable 
medicine  for  the  relief  from  pain  of  chordee  and  acute  orchitis. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  we  may  administer  bromide 
of  potassium,  the  therapeutic  value  of  which  it  has  been  my  com- 
fort and  value  to  observe.  I  refer  to  its  efficacy  in  diminishing  the 
sensibility  to  pain  during  labor.  This  power  is  well  marked,  and 
very  much  enhanced  when  the  bromide  is  given  at  short  intervals, 
and  in  combination  with  tart  of  antimony. 

It  is  best  suited  for  those  cases  in  which  the  physician  has  to 
encounter  strong  muscular  contractility,  and  a  highly  developed 
nervous  organization,  with  a  rigid  and  unyielding  **os." 

Of  the  value  of  this  combination,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  more  than  once  to  observe.  This  combina- 
tion seems  to  act  in  unison  with  each  other — the  one  relaxing  mus- 
cular contractility,  the  other  subduing  nervous  action,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  completion  of  labor.  It  is  also  a  valuable  com- 
bination in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  eclampsia*  It  is  always 
better  in  these  cases  to  combine  with  it  chloral  hydrate. 

Bromide  of  ammonium,  like  potass,  bromide,  is  partial  to  those 
conditions  or  diseases  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  involved.  It 
is  a  medicine  of  some  value  in  asthma,  whooping  cough,  or  for  the 
relief  of  cough  in  children,  either  nervous,  or  as  the  result  of  an 
ordinary  cold,  or  convalescence  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia. 

Bromide  of  soda  is  a  medicine  possessed  of  some  value  for  the 
relief  of  nervous  headache  and  nausea;  after  a  debauch  from  in- 
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temperance  its  action  is  aided  in  such  cases  by  the  addition  of  cap- 
sicum. 

Bromide  of  camphor  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Hammond  for 
the  relief  of  headache.  I  have  used  it  for  the  relief  of  headache 
resulting  from  over  excitement,  also  for  the  relief  from  pain  of 
chordee ;  its  therapeutic  action  in  these  cases  are  simply  negative- 

Bromide  qfquinia,  strychnia  and  morphia. — Of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  these  bromides  I  have  nothing  to  say,  never  having  pre- 
scribed them. 

lodid.  potassium  is  a  medicine  of  very  great  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  very  many  constitutional  diseases.  The  eflScacy  of  this 
drug  for  the  relief  from  pain  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  painful 
affections  of  the  joints,  in  rheumatism  and  gout  It  is  of  special 
value  for  relief  from  pain  occurring  in  syphilitic  periostitis,  the 
pains  of  which  are  almost  unbearable,  especially  during  the  night; 
in  these  cases  the  iodid.,  when  given  in  very  large  doses,  either  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  curative  agent  In  painful  diseases  of  bone,  and  in 
meningitis,  whether  syphilitic  or  not,  it  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage ;  in  whooping  cough,  where  effusion  has  taken  place,  it  is  a 
valuable  therapeutic  remedy,  and  in  all  painful  inflammations  of 
the  glands.  It  is  a  medicine  of  very  great  value  in  pelvic  cellu- 
litis. It  is  an  antidote  to  the  pain  of  lead  poisoning.  In  the  dis- 
eases in  which  its  use  is  indicated,  it  is  valuable,  either  for  the  young 
or  old. 

The  materia  medica  wiU  furnish  a  list  of  many  other  medicines 
possessing  some  claims  for  the  relief  of  pain,  as  aconite,  conium, 
stramonium,  veratria,  mustard,  ginger,  capsicum,  and  the  various 
valerianates.  They  are,  however,  unobtrusive  when  administered 
internally  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  consume 
time  by  attempting  to  extract  their  therapeutic  value  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Most  of  the  medicines  considered  in  this  paper,  with  their  thera- 
peutic value  for  the  relief  of  pain,  have  been  tested  in  the  diseases 
named  by  my  own  experience. 

"  I  have  thus  disposed  of  a  theme  which  is  almost  divine,"  and 
-which  appeals  with  tender  pity  to  the  most  humane  promptings  of 
weak  and  suffering  man. — G.  H.  Jones,  M.  D.,in  Southern  Clinic. 
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CHAULMOOGRA  OIL  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY. 

David  Young,  M.  D.,  Florence,  in  an  article  in  the  Practitioner^ 
gives  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  employment  of  chaulmoogra  oil 
in  leprosy : 

Chaulmoogra  oil  is  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
gynocardia  odorata,  one  of  the  bixine®,  found  in  the  forests  of 
Eastern  India.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  native  races  of  India  as  a  potent  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  leprosy,  and  interesting  notices  of  the  oil  in  its  rela- 
tion to  this  disease  are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  Hindu  works 
on  materia  medica.  About  eight  years  ago,  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  in  Western  India,  in  consequence  of  several 
cases  of  reported  cure  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  a  graduate 
of  the  G.  M.  C,  Bombay.  The  native  press  gave  prominence  to 
these  reports,  and  the  result  was  that  a  great  many  lepers  came — 
some  from  very  long  distances — to  Bombay  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  him.  However,  the  fees  he  demanded  were  exorbitant, 
and  the  discovery  being  soon  made  that  his  treatment  was  mainly 
a  revival  of  that  practiced  by  the  Hakims  centuries  before,  his 
fame  was  short  lived,  though  longer  than  it  deserved  A  number 
of  the  lepers  who  had  been  attracted  to  Bombay  by  Dr.  Bhau 
Daji's  fame,  applied  at  the  Mission  hospital  for  relief,  and  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months,  between  fifty  and  sixty  cases  were 
treated  with  chaulmoogra  oil.  During  this  period,  Dr.  Yoimg's 
attention  was  directed  to  a  leguminous  plant,  the  psoralea  coryli- 
folia,  which  abounds  in  the  Koncan  and  Deccan,  and  was  said  to 
be  much  used  by  lepers  as  an  external  application,  in  combination 
with  oil.  While  investigating  this,  he  discovered  that  the  seeds  of 
the  plant  were  well  known  to  Hindu  ladies,  and  were  much  used 
as  a  remedy  in  loss  of  hair. 

The  reporter  then  gives  notes  of  a  number  of  cases  treated  The 
forms  of  the  disease  noted  were:  Macular  leprosy,  four;  anaes- 
thetic leprosy,  twenty- three ;  tubercular  leprosy,  fifteen ;  mixed 
cases,  eleven.  The  patients  were  all  adults,  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  being  about  three  to  one. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  internal  administration  of  doses 
varying  from  five  to  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  commencing 
usually  on  the  smaller  quantity  and  gradually  increasing  until  the 
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latter  was  reached.  Externally,  a  liniment,  composed  of  an  ounce 
of  chaulmoogra  oil  and  a  drachm  of  rectified  spirit,  was  applied  to 
the  diseased  surface.  A  seed  kno.wn  as  the  psoralea,  held  in  re- 
pute, was,  in  some  instances,  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  oil. 
The  following  are  the  observations  on  the  cases  treated : 

1.  In  the  macular  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  anaesthetic  forms 
of  leprosy,  the  chaulmoogra  appears  to  be  of  decided  value.    , 

2.  The  oil  should  be  given,  at  the  outset,  in  small  doses,  and 
gradually  increased,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  cause  nausea. 

8.  The  good  results  were  seen  earlier  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
powdered  seeds  were  given  instead  of*  the  oil. 

4.  A  liberal  milk  diet  seemed  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

5.  The  psoralea,  given  internally,  in  combination  with  the  oil, 
appeared  to  be  of  no  value,  but  when  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  a  linament,  was  of  undoubted  service,  especially  in  stimu- 
lating the  hair  bulbs. 

6.  Several  of  the  cases  treated  were  complicated  with  bronchial 
affections,  which  were  quite  relieved  during  the  treatment  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  all  the  patients  gained  fiesh, 
may  point  to  the  probable  usefulness  of  the  oil  in  affections  of  the 
chest 

7.  The  oil  has  a  deserved  reputation  in  cases  of  itch  and  para- 
sitic pediculi,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ordinary  sul- 
phur ointment — Therapeutic  Oazette. 


A  SAD  REVELATION — DR.   OARUS  WARBURG. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  some  men  to  be  appreciated  too  late. 
Bread  has  been  asked  for  during  life  and  refused,  but  after  death 
a  stone  is  given,  and  a  statue  is  raised  as  some  recompense  for 
merit 

History  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kind.  The  sad 
narrative  of  Dr.  Maclean  in  the  Times,  September,  1878,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  Dr.  Carus  Warburg,  furnishes  us  with  an 
instance  of  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  world  in  bestowing  its  favors, 
and  of  the  fate  that  may  await  men  of  the  highest  talent  if  they 
forget  self,  in  their  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow  men.  Prof.  Mac- 
lean said  that  Dr.  Carus  Warburg  was  "  wanting  the  common 
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necessaries  of  life,"  though  he  was  the  discoverer  of  a  remedy  which 
would  have  made  for  him  a  fortune  had  he  kept  it  secret,  like 
other  astute  owners  of  recipes.  Through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Mac- 
lean, Warburg  revealed  to  the  profession  the  composition  of  his 
remedy  for  malarial  intermittent  fevers  and  cholera,  in  the  hope 
that  the  government  might  obtain  their  supply  from  him.  But,  if 
any  promise  of  the  kind  was  ever  held  out,  it  was  not  fulfilled, 
for  we  presume,  when  the  secret  of  the  remedy  became  public 
property,  it  could  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  price,  and  the  govern- 
ment did  not  seem  to  consider  itself  bound  to  recompense  the  dis- 
coverer. Dr.  Warburg  was  wanting  in  worldly  wisdom  in  not 
having  a  bond — signed,  sealed  and  delivered — that  he  should  be 
adequately  rewarded  for  his  prescription,  and  his  position  will  be 
attributed  by  some  to  his  own  fault  in  neglecting  this  precaution. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  any  inducements  were  held  out  by 
Prof.  Maclean,  but  the  facts  are,  that  Warburg  parted  with  his 
secret  to  him  gratuitously,  and  was  absolutely  destitute.  He  pos- 
sessed a  prescription  of  his  own  of  a  complex  nature,  more  so  even 
than  that  of  chlorodyne,  a  remedy  of  high  reputation  in  India 
against  the  malignant  malarias  of  that  country  and  cholera.  Its 
composition  was  made  known  by  Prof.  Maclean  in  the  columns  of 
a  contemporary  several  years  since,  and  he  gave  his  unqualified 
support  to  all  that  had  been  said  in  its  favor.  Dr.  Broadbent  has, 
moreover,  testified  that  its  efficacy  cannot  be  disputed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  formula : 


Aloes  (Socot)  libram. 
Bad.  rhei  (Bast  India); 
Sem.  Angelicse ; 
a.  Gonfec  Damocratis.    aa  uncias 
quatuor. 
Bad.  Helenii : 
Groci  salivi ; 
Sem.  Foeniculi. 


6.  Cret  Preparat    aa  uncias  duaa. 

Bad.  Gentianse ; 

Bad.  2iedoari8e; 

Prep.  Cubeb; 

Myrrh  elect ; 

Camphor ; 
c.  Bolet  Laricis.    aa  imciam. 


The  above  ingredients  are  to  be  digested  with  500  oz.  of  proof 


a.  This  confection  is  to  be  found  in  the  London  Pharmaoopoda,  1746. 
h.  Added  by  Dr.  Warburg  to  correct  the  acrid  taste. 

c  This  is  the  Polyporus  larisis,  Polyporus  officinalis,  Boletus  pnif^ans,  or  larch 
agaric. 
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spirit  in  a  water  bath  for  twelve  hours,  then  expressed  and  ten 
ounces  of*  disulphate  of  quinine  added ;  the  mixture  to  be  replaced 
in  the  water  bath  until  all  the  quinine  be  dissolved.  The  liquor, 
when  cool,  is  to  be  filtered,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

The  tincture  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  has  an  aromatic  and 
slightly  terebinthinate  odor,  and  an  intensely  bitter  and  warm  aro- 
matic taste. 

Quinine  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients,  and  as  Prof. 
Maclean  observes,  many  may  say  this  vaunted  remedy  is  only  qui- 
nine concealed  in  a  farrago  of  inert  substances  for  purposes  of  mys- 
tification.    To  this  objection  Prol  Maclean  answers  : 

"I  have  treated  remittent  fevers  of  every  degree  of  severity, 
contracted  in  the  jungles  of  the  Deccan  and  Mysore,  at  the  base  of 
mountain  ranges  in  India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  pesti- 
lential islands  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  on  the  malarial  rivers  of 
China,  and  in  men  brought  to  Netley  Hospital  from  the  swamps 
of  the  gold  coast,  and  I  affirm  that  I  have  never  seen  quinine-' 
when  given  alone  act  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  "Warburg's 
tincture." 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
Indian  practice,  whilst  it  has  also  been  found  useful  by  physicians 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Warburg  must  be  complimented  for  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  a  true  physician  in  revealing  its  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  should  have  lost  by  his 
honorable  conduct  In  the  absence  of  more  definite  information 
as  to  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  Dr.  Warburg  communi- 
cated his  secret  to  Dr.  Maclean,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  censure 
the  government  of  the  day.  If  Dr.  Warburg  has  been  ungener- 
ously treated,  we  trust  that  some  reparation  has  been  made  him. 
An  annuity  was  granted  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Donovan,  of 
Skibbereen,  so  well  known  by  his  researches  on  starvation.  There 
is,  at  least,  a  ray  of  hope  that  Dr.  Warburg's  impecuniosity  was 
effectually  relieved  before  it  was  too  late.  —  Med,  Press  and 
Circular.  

An  Emetic  for  iNPANra — Dr.  S.  W.  Smith  {British  Medical 
Journal)  writes :  "I  beg  leave  to  record  that  half  a  teaspoonf ul  of 
glycerine  acts  as  a  simple  and  efficient  emetic  for  infants. 
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THE  ECLBOnO  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE   CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

The  winter  session  of  this  institution  will  begin  on  October  the 
1st,  1880,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Special  pains  will  be 
taken  to  afford  to  students  full  opportunity  for  clinical  instruction 
at  the  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions,  in  addition  to  the 
lectures  given  at  the  college.  Whatever  improvement  or  facility 
is  feasible  in  the  way  of  imparting  knowledge,  will  be  promptly 
furnished. 

This  is  the  only  institution  in  the  Atlantic  States  where  full  in- 
struction can  be  obtained  in  Eclectic  medicine  and  sui^ry.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  the  integrity,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  the 
reformed  school,  that  a  college  of  this  character  shall  continue  to 
be  maintained  among  u&  Its  prosperity  assures  the  success,  the 
growth  and  future  standing  of  the  Eclectic  practice.  The  profes- 
sion and  the  institution  are  intimately  allied,  and  will  stand  or  fall 
together. 

There  can  be  no  professional  status  for  Eclectic  physicians  where 
no  proper  facilities  for  medical  instruction  are  maintained ;  they 
will  most  inevitably,  whatever  their  merits,  be  universally  regarded 
as  empirics,  pretenders  and  narrow  minded  illiberal  schismatics. 
Under  iSuch  conditions,  a  few  years  would,  and  ought  to,  terminate 
their  existence  as  a  school  of  medical  practice. 

Intelligent,  far  seeing  and  enterprising  Eclectics  will,  therefore, 
concede  the  vital  importance  of  these  facts,  and  act  accordingly. 
They  will  rally  to  the  support  of  an  institution  of  their  own  faith, 
and  aid  it  with  counsel,  patronage  and  such  other  benefits  as  are 
within  their  power.  Its  success  is  theirs ;  its  prosperity  will  be 
their  pride  and  benefit  in  future  tima 

The  terms  of  attendance  are  reasonable  enough  to  make  it  easy 
for  all  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages.  The  lectures  are 
$50  per  term ;  a  matriculation,  demonstrator's  and  hospital  fee 
being  additional.  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  New 
York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  the  trustees  have  authorized 
the  issue  of  scholarships,  enabling  the  holders  to  place  students  in 
the  college  at  cheaper  rates. 

Women  are  entitled  to  every  privilege  and  facility  which  are 
afforded  to  students  of  the  other  sex.     They  are  not  only  received, 
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but  are  cordially  invited  and  welcomed.  Every  Eclectic  medical 
college  in  America  of  any  character  has  done  this,  and  the  results 
have  warranted  persistence. 

Friends  of  Eclectic  medicine :  You  are  now  asked  again  to  add 
your  endeavors  in  this  matter.  The  enterprise  is  yours,  and  you 
must  assure  its  success.  Aid  in  obtaining  students  ;  aid  more  ma- 
terially as  you  can,  and  give  that  encouragement  and  countenance 
which  will  warrant  hope  and  confidence. 

The  Eclectic  practice  of  medicine,  and  Eclectic  medical  colleges 
are  indissolubly  wedded,  one  and  inseparable ;  the  fate  of  one  is 
the  destiny  of  both. 


MBa   S.  A.  MOODY'S  ABDOMINAL  CORSET. 

Several  years  since,  Mrs.  Moody,  of  this  city,  invented  a  peculiar 
corset— an  abdominal  supporter.  This  was  patented,  and  more 
than  one  million  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

This  is  the  only  mechanical  appliance  which  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port for  medical  or  surgical  use.  It  is  so  constructed  that,  while  it 
answers  every  purpose  of  a  corset,  it  relieves  the  usual  pressure 
upon  the  pelvic  organs,  which  no  other  corset  or  abdominal  sup- 
porter has  or  can  do,  because  it  is  adjusted  upon  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  parts.  By  this  relief,  the  parts  are  not  only 
allowed  to  return  to  their  natural  condition,  but  to  keep  there, 
and  as  long  as  the  womb  is  allowed  to  occupy  this  condition,  no 
falling  can  take  place.  Without  irritation  and  pressure,  no  mis- 
placement or  ulceration  ever  occurs. 

The  inventor  of  this  valuable  appliance  has  had  to  defend  her 
patents  in  the  highest  courts  of  this  country,  to  secure  it  from 
tbeft  and  infringement  In  every  instance  has  the  courts  decided 
in  her  favor,  notwithstanding  she  defended  against  one  of  the 
wealthiest  manufacturing  companies  in  Boston.  This  case  lasted 
several  years.  Any  patent  lawyer  or  patent  infringer,  will  find  the 
full  report  of  this  trial,  facts,  etc.,  eta,  in  the  case  of  the  trial  by 
the  United  States  Court,  held  by  Judge  Shipley,  in  Boston.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  this  property  has  created  a  strong  disposition  to 
destroy  it  in  her  hand,  as  every  case  of  infringement  where 
suit  has  been  tried,  the  patent  has  been  sustained  in  every  point. 
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She  is  now  compelled  to  resort  to  the  courts  against  other  parties, 
and  a  large  number  will  be  notified  in  a  short  time  to  stop  infringing. 
Nothing  is  ever  stolen  or  counterfeited  which  has  no  value,  so  in 
this  case.  As  she  has  recently  made  a  very  great  improvement  to 
her  abdominal  corset,  and  just  patented  the  same,  it  becomes  more 
valuable  as  a  whole,  and,  as  it  enhances  its  value,  the  encroachers 
will  work  harder  to  succeed  in  gobbling  it  up.  So  will  the 
patentee  be  more  determined  it  shall  not  be  stolen  from  its  rightful 
owner.  The  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  radically  cured 
by  its  use  will  not  look  on  with  indiflEerence  in  these  great  suits. 
Truth  and  right  certainly  will  triumph.     See  her  trade  mark. 


LABYKGBAL  POLYPI. 

The  perfection  of  the  modem  laryngoscope  has  rendered  the 
detection  of  these  growths  in  the  larynx  quite  an  easy  procedure, 
and  when  discovered,  and  their  anatomical  relations  and  make-up 
are  definitely  determined,  modem  therapeutics  can  often  be  called 
upon  to  relieve  even  the  most  skilled  surgeon  from  attempting 
one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  known  to  the  art.  To  pass  an 
instrument  into  the  larynx  and  seize  and  remove  a  small 
fibrous  polypus,  may  appropriately  be  classed  among  the  major 
operations  in  surgical  practica 

After  treating  a  few  cases  by  this  surgical  method,  and  fully 
demonstrating  that  you  can  perform  the  operation  as  perfectly  and 
scientifically  as  the  laryngologists  of  Europe,  you  should  treat  a 
few  cases  by  the  simple  method  of  using  a  medicine  to  disorganize 
these  vascular  and  fibrous  growths.  For  this  purpose,  nitrate  of 
sanguinarina  heads  the  list  One  grain  of  this  agent  should  be 
triturated  with  ten  grains  lycopodium  until  it  is  quite  as  fine  as  it 
can  be  made.  An  ordinary  powder  insufflator  should  be  used  to 
convey  this  powder  into  the  larynx,  and  after  the  patient  has 
drawn  a  full  inspiration,  the  powder  is  blown  over  the  surface  of 
the  polypus.  Half  a  grain  of  the  above  mentioned  powder  may 
be  applied  in  this  manner,  and,  if  required,  repeat  it  in  three  day& 
The  remnants  of  the  tumor,  however,  will  usually  be  coughed  out 
in  twenty -four  hours  after  the  first  application,  if  the  growth  has 
been  well  covered  over  with  the  powder.     In  cases  of  similar 
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growths  in  the  nasal  region,  this  powder  is  applied  directly 
through  a  nasal  speculum  to  the  growths,  or  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  sanguinarina  may  be  carried  into  the  polypus  by  a 
hypodermic  needle. — Chicago  Medical  Times. 


PILOCARPUS  PINNATUS. 

Eecent  developments  have  proven  that  jaborandi,  or  the  alkaloid 
pilocarpia,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  many  exanthe- 
matous  affections,  especially  in  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  where  the 
characteristic  eruptions  are  tardy,  and  especially  if  there  is  great 
rise  of  temperature,  caused  by  a  retention  of  body  heat 
•  To  cause  rapid  transpiration  to  the  surface  and  increase  elimina- 
tion by  the  capillaries,  full  doses  should  be  administered,  and  if 
by  the  stomach,  should  be  accompanied  with  a  full  drink  of  water, 
and  the  body  kept  well  covered  with  warm  clothing.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  eruption  will  usually  make  its  appearance  in 
from  one  to  six  hours,  and  there  will  be  much  less  danger  from 
congestion  and  other  complications. 

Since  I  have  been  using  the  pilocarpus,  and  thoroughly  develop- 
ing the  rash  in  these  "eruptive  fevers,"  I  have  not  had  much 
trouble  from  the  "  sequelae  "  so  common  where  the  eruption  is  not 
thoroughly  developed. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  modern  agents  to  reduce  a  high 
temperature  quickly,  by  causing  a  rapid  elimination  of  heat, 
through  the  agency  of  the  sweat  gland,  and  if  an  agent  is  required 
to  lessen  oxidation,  salycin  or  salycilate  of  soda  may  be  given  for 
that  purpose,  and  continued  in  sufficient  doses  to  retain  nearly  a 
normal  temperature  after  the  pilocarpus  is  discontinued. 

Physicians  have  much  to  say  about  "  malignant  scarlatina  "  in 
their  respective  vicinities,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  such  cases  would  cease  to  be  termed  malignant  if  the 
physician  in  charge  would  control  the  temperature  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  also  assist  nature  to  develop  "  the  rash." 
—  Chicago  Medical  Times. 

Attacks  of  sneezing,  caused  by  changes  of  temperature,  are  said 
to  be  arrested  by  plugging  the  nostrils  with  cotton  wool. 
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CASCARA  COMPOUND. 

9.  FI.  ext  cascara  sagrada. 

"       taraxacum.    . 

"        leptandrin aa  5  ^ 

Ess.  wintergreen 3  iL 

Glycerine 3  iv. 

M.  Sig. :  A  teaspoonful  three  times  per  day,  after  eating,  until 
the  bowels  are  opened ;  then  a  teaspoonful  every  night  af ^«r  sup- 
per, if  the  bowels  are  slightly  costive. — O.  E.  Newton. 


Influence  op  Pilocarpine  on  Baldness. — ^The  following 
occurs  in  the  Monikur  Scienttfique  for  February,  1880 : 

"  Dr.  G.  Schmitz  has  twice  noticed  the  reproduction  of  hair  on 
the  heads  of  bald  patients,  whom  he  had  treated  with  hypodermic 
injections  of  pilocarpine,  for  eye  diseases  {BerL  Klin,  Wochensch). 
On  an  old  man  aged  sixty,  who  had  be^n  operated  on  for  double 
cataract,  he  had  made  three  injections  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
days.  The  membrane  over  the  pupil  disappeared,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  head  of  this  man,  who  was  com- 
pletely bald,  became  covered  with  a  thick  down,  and  afterward  his 
hair  grew  and  became  thicker,  so  that  at  the  end  of  four  months 
there  was  no  trace  of  baldness  left,  and  the  patient  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  abundant  crop  of  hair,  partly  white  and  partly  black. 
In  the  case  of  another  patient,  thirty-four  years  old,  suffering  from 
detachment  of  the  retina,  the  top  of  the  head  was  entirely  without 
hair  on  a  surface  as  large  as  a  playing  card.  In  this  case  also,  two 
injections  of  the  same  medicine  resulted  not  only  in  curing  the  eye 
disease,  but  also  in  the  reproduction  of  hair." 


Tansy  in  Pruritus  Vulv-sl — Dr.  Richard  L.  Butt,  of  Midway, 
Ala.,  extols  the  use  of  tansy  {tanacetum  hortense)  for  the  relief  of 
pruritus  vulvae.  He  has  found  a  poultice  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  and  applied  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  to  be  effica- 
cious when  leeches  to  the  thighs,  washes  of  borax,  lead,  zinc, 
nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  eta,  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  editors  of  the  American  PraciUioner^  which  records  the  abovcj 
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think  that  possibly  the  mode  of  using  the  tansy,  in  poultice  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne,  has  something  to  do  with  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  treatment  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Butt. — London  Lancet. 


Cereus  Bonplandii  in  Neuralgia. — ^R  E,  Kunze,  M.  D. 
{Therapeutic  Gazette),  considers  this  remedy  especially  applicable 
in  all  conditions  in  which  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  in- 
volved to  any  extent  Cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  facial 
neuralgia,  eta,  have  yielded  to  this  remedy  in  a  most  satisfactory 
way.  Five  drops  every  hour  was  the  dose  exhibited.  A  case  of 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  of  twenty-five  years*  standing,  is  reported 
cured  by  the  same  remedy  in  ten-drop  doses  four  times  a  day. 


Prescription  for  Piphtheria.  —  A  physician  in  Illinois 
writes :  "  I  have  used  successfully  the  following  for  some  years  for ' 
diphtheria :  5^. — Sulphate  soda,  gr.  x,  dissolved  in  3  i  warm  water ; 
then  add  ten  grains  salicylic  acid.  Dose,  teaspoonful  every  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes  (or  oPtener)  to  a  child  of  two  yeara  At  the  same 
time  use  Ipeef  tea,  wine,  eggs,  quinine,  etc.  I  find  this  an  effective 
anti-zymotic.  In  bad  cases  it  must  be  used  for  some  days." — 
Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  Journal 


Earache,  Chloroform  Vapor, — Dr.  Morgan  states  that  he  has 
often  promptly  relieved  the  distressing  earache  of  children  by  fill- 
ing the  bowl  of  a  common  new  clay  pipe  with  cotton  wool,  upon 
which  he  dropped  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  and,  inserting  the 
stem  carefully  into  the  external  canal,  and  adjusting  his  lips  over 
the  bowl,  blew  through  the  pipe,  forcing  the  chloroform  vapor 
upon  the  membrana  tympani. — National  Medical  Beuiew. 


Acute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism.— J.  H.  Egan,  M.  D.  (in  the 
Medical  Brief),  gives  his  experience  with  the  new  remedy,  manaca. 
He  reports  several  cases  cured,  and  considers  this  agent  as  much  a 
specific  for  rheumatism  as  quinine  for  malarial  poisoning.  The 
effect  of  the  reniedy  was  headache  (which  was  at  once  relieved  by 
coffee),  followed  by  continued  perspiration  and  an  amelioration  of 
the  distressing  symptoms. 
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Rhus  Aromatioa- — A.  M.  Hay  den,  M.  D.,  calls  attention  to  this 
agent  as  an  efficient  remedy  for  that  condition  of  the  bladder  which 
gives  rise  to  incontinence  of  urine.  He  thinks  it  exerts  a  tonic  in- 
fluence upon  the  bladder,  and  particularly  the  sphincters.  He  cites 
an  aggravated  case  cured  in  two  weeks  by  ten-drop  doses  of  the 
fluid  extract  three  times  a  day. — The  Chicago  Medical  Times. 


BoRACio  Acid  in  Skin  Diseases. — Neuman  prescribes  'an 
aqueous  solution  in  parasitic  skin  diseases,  an  alcoholic  solution 
in  itching  due  to  urticaria  and  prnritis,  an  ointment  in  all  forms  of 
eczema.  It  may  also  be  dusted  over  a  part  in  powder.  The  oint- 
ment is  of  the  strength  of  ten  parts  in  fifty ;  the  solution,  of  ten  to 
twenty  parts  in  three  hundred. — Der  Practische  ArzL 


Apomorphia  in  Asthma. — One  tenth  of  a  grain  of  apomorphia 
introduced  hypodermically,  will  Relieve  the  orthopncea  of  asthma 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Our  readers  should  add  this  to  their 
list  of  "remediea" — Norlh  Carolina  Medical  Journal 


Petroleum  in  Chest  DiSEASEa — Capsules,  containing  twenty- 
five  centigrams  of  pure  petroleum,  administered  in  simple  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  tuberculosis,  eta,  are  highly  recommended  by 
the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


<  4  »  * 


SOCIETY  MEETINO-S. 


THB   MICHIGAN  STATE   BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  this  board  was  held  at  their 
rooms,  in  the  State  capital,  at  Lansing,  on  Tuesday,  July  18, 1880, 
commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Dr.  R  C.  Kedzie,  president,  of  Lansing;  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C. 
Jacokes,  of  Pontiac ;  Dr.  Henry  F.  Lyster,  of  Detroit ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek ;  and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  secretary. 
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Dr.  Lyster  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  syphilis — a  disease 
to  which  but  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  sanitarians,  but  which 
causes  much  sickness  and  many  deaths  in  this  State.  He  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and  present  it  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  H.  O.  Hitchcock,  of  Kalamazoo,  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  the  appointment  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Strong, 
of  Grand  Eapids,  by  the  Governor,  were  announced,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Besolvedf  That  in  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  from  membership  in  this  board, 
the  board  loses  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  distinguished  members. 

Resolved^  That  the  individual  members  of  the  board  regret  the  personal  separation 
therebj  entailed,  and  extend  to  the  retiring  member  their  best  wishes  for  lus  con- 
tinued prosperity. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Hitchcock  commended  very  highly  his  succes- 
sor, Prof.  Strong,  as  also  did  other  members. 

BOARD   OF  HEALTH  IN  DETROIT. 

The  secretary  presented  a  communication  from  P.  G.  Eussell,  city 
attorney  of  Detroit,  suggesting  that  the  State  board  address  a  letter 
to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  that  city,  recommending  the  organi- 
zation of  a  board  of  health,  and  the  appointment  of  a  health 
oJBBcer.* 

Dr.  Lyster  said  there  was  no  way  of  getting  reliable  statistics 
relative  to  sickness  and  mortality  in  Detroit.  The  record  of  inter- 
ments is  the  only  source  of  information,  and  is  not  reliable,  as  the 
reports  to  the  city  clerk  are  voluntary,  and  there  are  many  inter- 
ments (especially  of  Israelites)  outside  the  city.  The  old  board  of 
health  was  not  efficient,  because  unwieldy,  but  the  "sanitary 
squad"  of  the  police  force  does  some  efficient  work  in  enforcing  the 
ordinances  relative  to  garbage,  etc.  The  city  police,  however, 
oppose  the  appointment  of  a  health  officer,  fearing  it  will  interfere 
with  the  work  of  their  "  sanitary  stjuad."  It  was  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  people  of  Detroit  did  not  wish  the  real  facts  relative  to 
sickness  and  death  disclosed.  Drs.  Lyster  and  Baker  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  board  of  health  in  that  city,  and 
endeavor  to  secure  its  adoption. 
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SICKNESS  AND  PAUPERISM. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  Hon.  H.  W.  Lord,  sec- 
retary of  the  Statfe  board  of  corrections  and  charities,  relative  to 
pauperism  as  a  result  of  sicknesa  After  some  discussion  relative 
to  the  amount  of  pauperism  caused  by  sickness,  and  the  extent  of 
the  field  over  which  a  study  into  the  subject  should  reach,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  to  be  known  as 
"  the  committee  on  the  relations  of  preventable  sickness  to  taxa- 
tion, with  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  as  chairman. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  session  was  principally  occupied 
with  routine  work  and  the  perfection  of  details  for  examining  and 
marking  the  standing  of  candidates  in  the  examinations  in  sanitary 
science  inaugurated  the  following  day,  and  which  requires :  "  The 
replies  on  each  set  of  topics  shall  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  10,  and 
an  average  standing  of  70  per  cent  on  all  topics  shall  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  pass  the  applicant"  One  who  successfully  passes 
the  examination  receives  a  certificate  that  he  is  considered  quali- 
fied to  act  as  health  officer  of  any  township,  city  or  village  in 
Michigan. 

A  paper  on  "  Unsanitary  conditions  in  our  public  schools,"  by  G. 
E.  Corbin,  M.  D.,  of  St  John's,  was  read.  The  paper  consisted  of 
details  of  overcrowding,  bad  ventilation,  and  the  sickness  resulting 
therefrom,  which  came  under  his  personal  observation.  The  paper 
will  be  published  in  the  report  for  1880. 

Two  valuable  papers,  by  A.  W.  Nicholson,  M.  D.,  of  Otisville, 
were  presented.  One  was  on  "Ozone,"  and  contains  details  of 
numerous  experiments ;  and  one  on  "  Periodic  fevers,"  containing 
detailed  records  of  cases  and  coincident  meteorological  conditions. 
The  papers  were  accepted  with  thanks,  and  ordered  printed  in  the 
annual  report  for  1880. 

SANITARY  CONVENTIONS. 

The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  edited  and  prepared  for  pub- 
lication the  proceedings,  etc.,  of  the  sanitary  conventions  held  at 
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Detroit  and  Grand  Bapids  during  the  past  winter,  and  the  copy  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

ADULTERATIONS  OF  FOOD. 

Dr.  Kedzie  said  he  had  received  a  request  from  gentlemen  in 
Chicago  to  enter  upon  an 'investigation  of  adulterations  of  food, 
and  had  replied  that  the  board  had  no  funds.  He  stated  that  the 
adulteration  of  sugar  with  glucose  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  was 
being  done  more  skilfully.  That  adulteration  with  pure  glucose 
did  not  endanger  health,  but  the  sugar  was  not  as  sweet  The 
manufactured  glucose,  however,  was  unhealthful  to  take  into  the 
stomach,  because  of  poisonous  substances  which  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  it  Dr.  Lyster  said  a  prominent  candy  dealer  had 
informed  him  that  all  candies,  excepting  rock  candies,  were  com- 
posed in  part  of  glucose.  Dr.  Kedzie  said  nearly  all  syrups  were 
made  from  glucose. 

The  board  performed  a  large  amount  of  routine  work — such  as 
auditing  of  bills — and  adjourned  until  October  12,  1880. 


*  ^  » > 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


YOLUHB  XII.  OF  TbANSAOTIONS  OF  THB  EOLIfiOTIO  MXDIOAL  SOOnETT  OF  NbW  YoBK. 

Price,  bound  UDiformly  with  previous  numbers :  single  copy,  $1.60 ;  two  copies, 
$2.75 ;  three  or  more  copies,  $1.26  each. 

The  book  has  other  points  of  merit ;  it  is  arranged  as  a  book  of  essays,  having  over 
seventy  of  them.  Society  proceedings  are  confined  to  the  end  of  the  work.  The 
jurisdiction  of  societies,  time  of  meetings,  list  of  members,  and  addresses  are  included. 

Sui^PLEMENT  TO  THE  Amesican  Dispensatort.    By  John  King,  M.  D.,  and  John  U. 
Lloyd.    Cindnnatti:  Wilsxach,  Baldwm&Oo.     1880. 

This  supplement  contains  the  remedies  omitted  in  the  previous  edition  of  the 
American  Dispensatory,  and  these  new  agents  whose  value  were  too  uncertain  to 
speak  definitely  heretofore.  The  work  has  been  carefully  edited,  and  will  prove  most 
valuable  to  the  profession.  A  number  of  original  drawings  accompany  the  text  In 
part  one,  among  the  new  remedies  fully  described,  we  find  chrysophanic  acid,  salicylic 
acid,  fromic  acid,  bichloride  of  ethylene,  ailauthus  glandulosa,  alstonia,  nitrate  amyl, 
araroba,  berberis  cindurango,  cato  bark,  curare,  duboisia,  eucalyptus,  gentiana  quin- 
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queflora,  g^delia,  guarana  bromide,  carbonate  and  citrate  of  litbia  menesia,  nitro- 
beozal,  pilocarpus  pennatifolius,  polymnia,  cascara  sagrada,  benzoate  of  sodium, 
thymol,  etc.,  etc.  Part  second  is  devoted  to  pharmacy,  and  gives  the  fluid  extracts, 
their  preparation,  and  formulas  for  home  of  the  newer  preparations.  The  defect  in 
the  book  is  one  that  could  easily  have  been  overcome,  if  personal  feelings  had  been 
forgotten.  The  literature  of  the  new  remedies  is  quite  exhausted,  and  much  more 
should  have  been  written  regarding  certain  reme4ieB  for  tlierapeutic  uses. 

The  Skik  is  Hxalth  ksn  Disease.  By  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  M.  D.,  Attending 
Physician  for  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  New  York  Hospital,  etc.  American 
Health  Primer  Series.    Philadelphia:  Presley  Blakiston.     1880. 

Volume  ten  of  this  popular  series  is  a  book  of  great  value.  The  author  has 
treated  his  subject  most  skilfully,  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  a 
nomenclature,  Dr.  Bulkley  has  not  only  succeeded  in  writing  a  popular  treatise,  but 
also  a  manual  sufficiently  technical  to  be  of  service  to  medical  students.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and  decidedly  the  best  of  the  series. 

Geobqe  p.  Rowell  &  Oo.'s  American  Newspaper  Dirbctort,  contuning  accurate, 
lists  of  alLthe  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United  States,  Territories, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  together  with  a  description  of  the  towns  and  cities  in 
which  they  are  published.    New  York:  Or,  P.  BowelL     1880. 

Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Authors.  The  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and 
surgical  anatomy  of  the  female  pelvic  organs,  in  a  series  of  plates  taken 
from  nature,  with  commentaries,  notes  and  cases.  By  Henry  Savage,  M.  D., 
London.  Third  edition,  thurty-two  plates,  and  twenty-two  wood  cuts,  with 
special  illustrations  of  the  operations  on  vesico  vaginal  fistula,  ovariotomy  and 
perineal  operations.    Wm.  Wood  ft  Co.,  New  York.    1880. 

Treatise  on  Therapeutios.  Translated  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D.  From  the  French 
of  A.  Trousseau  and  H.  Pidoux.    VoL  1,  2. 

A  Treatise  on  Common  Forms  of  Funotional  Nervous  Diseases.  By  L.  Pulzel, 
M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Clinic  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Bellevue  Hospital,  etc  etc, 

Want  of  space  has  crowded  the  reviews  of  these  valuable  books  out  of  this  number. 
The  September  number  will  contain  full  notices. 

Conspectus  of  Organic  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacal  Botany,  comprising 
the  vegetable  and  animal  drugs,  their  physical  character,  geographical  origin, 
classification,  constituents,  discs,  adulterations,  etc.  By  L.  E.  Sayre,  Ph.  G. 
Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  Medical  Publisher.     1880. 
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HISTORICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


W.   A.   HAMMOND,   M.   D., 

Late  Snrgeon  General  in  the  United  States  Anny. 

HIS  FAMOUS  CIRCULAR  NO.    6,   ISSUED   AS   FOLLOWS  : 

Surgeon  General's  Office,       \ 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1863.  ) 

I.  From  the  reports  of  medical  inspectors  and  the  sanitary  reports  to  this  office, 
it  appears  that  the  administration  of  calomel  has  so  frequently  been  pushed  to  excess 
by  military  surgeons  as  to  call  for  prompt  steps  by  this  office  to  correct  this  abuse, 
an  abuse  the  melancholy  effects  of  which,  as  officially  reported,  have  exhibited  them- 
selyes  not  only  in  innumerable  cases  of  profuse  salivation,  but  in  the  not  infrequent 
occurrence  of  mercurial  gangrene. 

It  seemmg  impossible,  in  any  other  manner,  to  properly  restrict  the  use  of  this 
powerful  agent,  it  is  directed  that  it  be  struck  from  the  supply  table,  and  that  no  fur- 
ther requisitions  for  this  medicine  bo  lipproved  by  medical  directors.  This  is  done 
with  the  more  confidence,  as  modem  pathology  has  proved  the  impropriety  of  the 
use  of  mercury  in  very  many  of  those  diseases  in  which  it  was  formerly  unfailingly 
administered. 
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II.  The  records  of  this  ofEice  having  oondusiTely  proved  that  diseases  prevalent 
in  the  armj  may  be  treated  as  efficiently  without  tartar  emetic  as  therewithi  and  the 
fact  of  its  remaining  upon  the  supply  table  being  a  tacit  invitation  to  its  usCt  tartar 
emetic  is  also  struck  from  the  supply  table  of  the  army. 

No  doubt  exists  that  more  harm  has  resulted  from  the  misuse  of  both  these  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  than  benefit  from  their  proper  administration. 

W.  A.  HAMMOND. 

Surgeon  General. 

What  the  Allopathic  Doctors  said  of  this  Circular — The  Action  of  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  Society —  What  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York  did — What  other  Members  of  the  Alio- 
pathic  Societies  did — Surgeon  John  J.  Craven^  Doctor  to  Jeff. 
Davis — Dr.  Hammond^s  Court  Martial — Lincoln's  Prodama- 
tion — Hammond  Discharged  from  the  Army,  and  his  Dis- 
franchisement, etc.,  etc. 

History  is  not  only  important  for  the  people  of  the  present,  but 
for  the  future ;  and  as  no  one  can  foretell  what  events  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance,  every  one  is  willing  to  note  passing  events. 
The  whole  history  of  the  American  rebellion  will  never  be  fully 
written ;  the  acts  of  each  one  who  participated  in  it  become  a 
portion  of  the  same.  No  one  in  that  history,  for  the  acts  per- 
formed, will  have  to  stand  a  more  serious  criticism,  having,  as  he 
did,  occupied  a  more  important  position  as  regards  the  health  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army.  For  the  reasons  explained,  we  hope 
to  add  to  this  history,  and  it  being  a  medical  one,  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  place  than  in  a  medical  journal,  and  with  a  reading 
circulation  of  ten  thousand.  We  hope  this  article  may  be  properly 
read  and  duly  appreciated. 

Dr.  Hammond  has  taken  special  pains  to  oppose  the  American 
Eclectic  school  of  medicine,  and  exposed  his  unwillingness  to  do 
justice  towards  this  school.  Its  members  should  fully  understand 
his  weakness  to  retard  or  injure  the  progress  of  our  causa  His 
attack  upon  his  own  school  members  is  so  well  known,  that  we 
leave  that  point  to  his  antagonists,  they  appearing  equal  to  the 
task  of  their  own  defence.  He  was  never  known  to  stand  fair  and 
square  before  an  antagonist — Miss  Fancher's  and  Dr.  Tanner's  cases 
fully  illustrates  this  point — ^nor  will  he  dare  to  discuss  the  claims 
of  the  Eclectic  medical  school  as  against  allopathy.    If  he  will,  our 
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school  will  accept  and  discuss  the  same,  we  being  careful  to  make 
him  act  right  in  the  end. 


THB  DISAGREEMENT  AMONG  DOCTORS — THE  OLD  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

versm  SURGEON  general  Hammond. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  regular  medical  profession  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  on  Saturday  evening,  May  30,  1862,  to  consider  the  late 
Order  No.  6,  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Davis 
acted  as  secretary. 

The  following  report  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

REPORT. 

The  medical  profession  of  the  Oity  of  Gindnnati  have  seen  with  amazement  the 
recent  Circular  No.  6  of  W.  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Armj,  in  which  it  is  stated  tliat  the  reports  of  medical  inspectors  of  the  army  and 
sanitary  reports  have  presented  to  his  notice  that,  by  the  use  of  calomel,  innumerable 
cases  of  profuse  salivation,  and  frequently  cases  of  mercurial  gangrene  have  occurred ; 
and  as  it  has  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  restrain  the  use  of  this  powerful  agent 
otherwise,  he  has  directed  that  it  be  struck  from  the  "  supply  table,"  and  ordered  a 
disapproval  of  all  future  requisitions  by  the  medical  directors  of  the  army  corps;  and 
the  same  general  order  also  says  that  the  experience  of  the  army  shows  that  preva- 
lent diseases  are  as  well  treated  with  other  remedies  as  with  tartar  emetic;  he  further 
directs  that,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  further  tacit  invitation  to  its  use,  it  shall 
also  be  stricken  from  the  "  supply  table." 

This  circular  of  the  Surgeon  General  declares  a  condition  of  ignorance  and  mal- 
practice in  the  medical  profession  of  our  country  which  has  only  hitherto  becA 
asserted  by  those  charlatans  who  habitually  seek  popular  favor  by  denouncing  well 
known  remedies  employed  by  the  regular  profession;  and  we  feel  called  upon  to 
denounce  his  statements  as  utterly  false  and  utterly  unsustained  by  the  reports  of  the 
army  and  sanitary  inspectors,  to  which  he  refers ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  authentic 
testimony  that  this  condemnation  of  mercury  and  antimony  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
openly  expressed  by  the  Surgeon  General  three  years  since,  while  on  duty  at  Macki- 
naw as  an  assistant  surgeon  of  the  army. 

The  medical  profession  here  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  military 
hospitals  of  this  city  and  vicinity  the  condition  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  ^ses  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  show  that  not 
more  than  nine  cases  of  ordinary  salivation  have  existed  ;  and  not  one  case  of  mercu- 
rial gangrene  has  been  seen,  showing  conclusively  that  here,  at  least,  the  statements 
of  the  Surgeon  General  are  statistically  false,  and  presumably  cannot  be  sustained  by 
inspectors'  reports  anywhere,  as  we  have  had  sick  and  wounded  from  nearly  every 
department  in  the  West. 
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It  is  well  known  that  among  the  most  pernicious  and  deadly  drugs  are  those  ob- 
tained from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and,  so  far  as  the  argument  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral  is  concerned,  these,  too,  should  have  been  condemned,  lest  '*  their  presence  on 
the  '  supply  table '  might  be  regarded  as  a  tacit  invitation  to  their  use." 

The  characteristics  of  all  so-called  systems* of  medicine  as  Homoepathic,  Hydro- 
pathic, Eclectic,  Botanic,  etc.,  is  their  restrictiveness,  while  the  regular  medical  pro- 
fession is  characterized  by  its  broad  spirit  of  liberality,  permitting  its  practitioners  to 
select  their  remedial  agents  from  every  department  of  nature,  taking  as  their  g^ide 
the  light  furnished  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  every  age  and  every  country. 

The  Surgeon  General  is  attempting  to  play  the  autocrat  in  medicine.  Intoxicated 
by  the  bad  eminence  to  which  he  has  attained  over  the  heads  of  a  large  class  of  dis- 
tinguished regular  army  surgeons ;  not  by  extraordinary  scientific  attainments ;  not 
by  years  of  successful  practice  in  his  profession ;  but  mainly  by  an  influential  clique, 
he  assumes  to  himself  to  control  the  intelligence,  experience  and  liberties  of  those 
over  whom  he  has  been  placed.  £ut  we  know  that  in  these  assumptions  he  has  mis- 
taken his  rights  and  his  powers,  and  that  enlightened  medical  men  will  never  submit 
to  his  dictation. 

In  conclusion,  the  civil  and  military  medical  men  of  this  city  assure  the  people  of 
the  West  and  the  natioo,  that  so  far  as  they  can  judge  from  an  extended  observation 
on  battle  fields,  in  camps  and  in  hospitals,  the  statements  of  the  Surgeon  General  are 
utterly  false  and  unfounded,  and  we  will  add,  that  from  facts  within  our  knowledge, 
ill  regard  to  his  administration,  we  believe  him  to  be  alike  unfaithful  to  the  soldier 
and  to  the  sacred  trusts  committed  to  his  hand  by  the  Government,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  removal  of  W.  A.  Hammond  from  his  position  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  profession,  be  of  advantage  to  our  soldiers, 
and  creditable  to  the  Government 

Reaolvedy  That  these  proceedings  be  published. 

Pending  the  consideration  of  the  report,  several  medical  gentle- 
men gave  their  observations  in  different  portions  of  our  army  and 
in  general  hospitals. 

Dr.  C.  Muscroft  said:  "I  have  been  in  the  service  eighteen 
months  in  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  have 
seen  no  cases  of  salivation  or  any  abuse  of  mercury ;  a  part  of  the 
time  I  have  acted  as  medical  director  of  a  division  of  the  army." 

Dr.  G.  C.  Blackman  said:  ''I  have  seen  as  many  hospitals  and 
as  many  battle  fields  as  any  man  in  the  army.  I  was  a  long  time 
medical  director  of  General  Mitcheirs  division ;  was  two  months  at 
General  McClellan's  headquarters  on  the  Peninsula;  inspected 
General  Franklin's  division  ;  yet  saw  nor  heard  of  any  mercurial 
salivation  or  gangrene." 

Dr.  Mendenhall  stated  that  he  had  recently  inspected  for  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  the  hospitals  at  Washington 
and  field  hospitals  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  although  his 
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attention  was  directed  to  the  effects  of  mercury  as  a  remedy,  yet 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  cases  of  salivation. 

Drs.  Judkins  and  Comegys,  who  had  acted  as  Sanitary  Inspectors 
for  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  saw  no  cases  of  salivation  or 
gangrene. 

Dr.  Sexton,  who  had  been  over  a  year  in  the  army  of  Western 
Virginia,  had  known  of  no  abuses  of  the  remedy. 

Letters  from  Louisville,  and  other  information,  corroborated  the 

above  statements. 

L.  M.  LAWSON,  M.  D., 

Chairman, 
W.  D.  Davis,  M.  D,, 

Secretary.  — [Oindnnati  Times, 


{ What  ihe  New  York  (XHzen  said  on  Vie  subject,  July  1,  1866.)^ 

DUTY  OF  THE  HOUR. 

SURGEON  JOHN  J.   CRAVEN,   DOCTOR  TO  JEFF.    DAVIS. 

Dr.  John  J.  Craven's  Action  in  the  Matter. — If  Mr.  Davis 
thought,  when  rejecting  the  services  of  two  surgeons  from  the 
New  England  States,  and  selecting  Dr.  Craven,  of  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  known  nothing,  but  as  of  a  resident  of  New  Jersey — that 
the  doctor  was  a  man  of  the  peculiar  "copperhead  faith"  recently  so 
unhappily  popular  in  the  kingdom  of  Camden  and  Amboy — then 
indeed  was  his  late  Excellency  of  Richmond  very  egregiously  mis- 
taken ;  whereas,  if  he  only  wanted  a  very  excellent,  kind,  skilful  and 
conscientious  medical  attendant,  he  probably  never  made  a  better 
choice  in  his  life.  Dr.  Craven  belongs  to  the  illuminati  of  the 
politically  benighted  region  from  which  he  hails ;  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  war — and  I  suspect  from  some  years  before  it — a 
very  vigorous  confessor  of  the  anti-slavery  creed.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man about  five  feet  eight  inches  high ;  from  forty -five  to  forty- 
eight  years  of  age;  rather  spare  of  habit,  though  a  vigorous  follower 
of  field  sports — who  should,  by  the  way,  be  made  to  contribute 
to  that  department  of  your  paper;  exceedingly  good  looking, 
though  growing  rather  gray  ;  with  delicately  chiselled,  pure  Ronjan 
features,  set  ofi  to  advantage  by  military  side  whiskers  and  mous- 


/ 
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tache ;  a  voice  of  excellent  modulation ;  manners  of  great  courtesy 
and  polish ;  and  altogether,  perhaps,  as  favorable  a  specimen  of 
the  genus  "  Surgeon  of  Volunteers  " — infinitely  superior  in  many 
cases  to  the  allopathic  Molochs  of  the  regular  army — as  you  could 
scare  up  in  a  day's  walk.  He  is  a  devotee  of  science  in  all  its 
branches,  and  more  fully  fills  my  ideal  of  a  savan  than  any  other 
medical  man  it  had  been  my  luck  to  meet  in  the  army.  He  was 
the  associate  of  Professor  Morse  in  the  first  experiments  of  electric 
telegraphing ;  and  was  also  the  partner  of  Gol.  Sam.  Colt  in  a  tor- 
pedo invention  for  blowing  up  ships.  Every  spare  moment  of  his 
time  was  employed  in  making  collections  of  rare  insects,  fishes, 
herbs  and  geological  specimens  for  his  own  or  the  Smithsonian 
museum.  When  a  very  scoundrelly  deserter,  convicted  of  going 
over  to  the  enemy  and  other  crimes  too  abominable  to  be  men- 
tioned, was  "  shot  to  de$,th  with  musketry "  in  pursuance  of  his 
sentence,  Dr.  Craven  obtained  the  privilege  of  skinning  him  and 
tanning  his  hide — the  skin  itself,  tattooed  all  over  while  the  fellow 
was  a  sailor,  with  pictures  too  blasphemously  and  obscenely  horrible 
for  contemplation,  being  a  dreadful  commentary  on  the  subsequent 
crimes  of  which  the  soul  therein  dwelling  had  been  greedily  guilty. 
On  his  breast  was  our  Saviour,  suspended  on  the  cross,  tattooed  in 
various  colors ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  men  and  women — and  even 
worse  than  this— in  every  conceivable  attitude  of  public  shame 
and  lust  It  was  so,  also,  I  have  heard — for  I  did  not  see  the  exe- 
cution— over  all  the  rest  of  his  body  ;  and  certainly  such  a  hide, 
with  the  eighteen  holes  in  it,  which  nine  bullets  entered  and  passed 
through,  is  no  bad  commentary  on  such  a  life  as  was  led  by  this 
chief  of  villains. 


TORCH  LIGHT  BURIAL 
OF  THE  LATE  SURGEON  GENERAL  HAMMOND. 

When  the  order  of  Surgeon  General  Hammond  was  issued, 
directing  that  the  use  of  calomel  and  mercury  in  the  army  should 
forever  cease,  Surgeon  Craven  hailed  me  one  day  as  I  was  riding 
past  his  depot.  "  Come  in,"  he  cried,  "  and  see  the  sainted  dead  in 
their  coffina" 

As  he  did  not  look  melancholy,  I  dismounted  with  no  un- 
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pleasant  anticipations,  and  entered  the  large  wooden  shanty  in 
which  the  medicines  of  the  department  are  stored  for  distribution. 

On  the  long  and  roughly  hewn  pine  table,  which  ran  down  the 
middle  of  the  building,  were  two  about  half  sized  coffins  painted 
in  decorous  black,  and  with  card  board  plates  on  their  faces  bear- 
ing the  following,  or  something  like  the  following,  inscriptions : 
"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Blue  Pill  Calomel,  Esq.,  a  useful  though 
much  abused  member  of  the  Pharmacopeian  Society  of  Therapeu- 
tic Agents  while  living,  who  came  to  his  sudden  and  lamented  end 
on  such  a  day,  such  a  month,  such  a  year  " — the  date  of  the  Sur- 
geon GeneraFs  order — "  in  consequence  of  a  mortal  blow  received 
at  the  hands  of  Brigadier  Gteneral  Hammond,  Surgeon  General,  U. 
S.  Army.  All  right  thinking  sons  of  jEsculapius  lament  his  loss, 
and  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  whole  medical  corps  of  the 
Department  of  the  South  have  resolved  to  wear  crape  on  their  left 
ai-ms  and  drink  their  claret  without  ice  for  the  next  thirty  days." 

"  There,"  said  Craven,  when  I  had  perused  this  touching  epitaph, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  I  have  placed  within  the  coffin  every 
grain  of  the  prohibited  drugs ;  and  at  midnight,  if  you  choose  to 
come,  we  shall  have  a  grand  torch  light  funeral  and  bury  the  sad 
remains  of  our  murdered  Blue  Pill  Calomel,  Esq., — also  burying 
his  murderer  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  grave  not  distant." 

Thus  saying,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  inscription  on  the 
other  coffin,  which  ran  about  as  follows :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Hammond,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army,  who  met 
a  rapid  and  not  lamented  death  in  consequence  of  having  over-ex- 
erted himself  on  such  a  day,  such  a  month  of  such  a  year" — date 
of  his  General  Order  abolishing  calomel — **in  an  effort  which 
was  unhappily  only  too  successful  to  deprive  of  life  Blue  Pill 
Calomel,  Esq.,  a  respected  therapeutic  agent  of  much  efficiency 
and  virtue  when  properly  used.  It  is  expected  that  certain 
prominent  members  of  the  sanitary  commission  and  the  whole 
corps  of  female  nurses  in  military  hospitals,  will  wear  mourning 
around  their  left  eyes  for  the  next  thirty  days,  in  honor  of  the 
dear  departed." 

[Dr.  Hammond  io  he  conHnued,'] 


At  the  time  this  was  written.  Governor  Todd,  of  Ohio,  had 
issued  a  call  for  more  surgeons  for  the  army.     Surgeon  General 
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Webber,  of  Ohio,  wished  to  obtain  the  same  without  allowing 
Eclectic  surgeons  in,  to  wliich  Dr.  Newton  wrote  the  following : 


Cincinnati,  August  4,  1862. 
To  G.  E.  C.  Webber,  M.  D., 

jSurgeon  General  of  Ohio, 

Dear  Sir  :  After  reading  your  address  to  the  medical  profession 
of  Ohio,  dated  July  80, 1862,  I  am  disposed  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions, claiming,  as  I  do,  that  I  am  as  deeply  interested  in  sustain- 
ing the  Government,  and  as  anxious  to  see  our  noble  and  patriotic 
army  provided  with  good  surgeons,  as  yourself. 

Why  would  not  a  simple  appeal  to  the  profession,  setting  forth 
the  real  necessity  of  an  immediate  response  from  it,  answer  ?  Why 
was  it  that  the  surgeon  general  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  at  this 
particular  time,  should  so  far  forget  the  dignified  and  honorable 
position  he  occupies  as  to  make  such  foolish  threats  to  members  of 
a  profession  who  have  already  done  so  much  in  this  war,  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  paragraph  ? 

"Will  the  profession  at  home  remain  dormant,  and  permit  this 
confidence  to  be  shaken,  and  their  reputation  tarnished,  by  com- 
pelling the  executive  of  our  State  to  make  appointments  to  the 
medical  staflE  of  our  gallant  army,  of  miserable  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks, under  whatever  form  and  name  they  may  present  them- 
selves ?  These  pretenders  appreciate  the  reputation  of  Ohio  sur- 
geons, and  the  honor  of  a  position  in  their  midst,  and  spare  no  in- 
trigue or  subterfuge  to  worm  themselves  among  them  ?  '* 

I  discover  two  distinct  points  in  the  above  extract  First,  if 
the  old  school  men  do  not  come  and  submit  to  what  Governor  Tod, 
in  his  proclamation  of  July  8,  1862,  calls  a  "  School  boy  Examina- 
tion," by  his  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  that  Governor  Tod  will 
have  to  appoint  surgeons  and  physicians  outside  of  the  old  school 
ranks,  all  of  whom  you,  Dr.  Webber,  call  "  miserable  quacks  and 
mountebanks." 

The  second  point  is,  that  ** these  pretenders"  are  trying  to 
make  themselves  honorable  by  being  associated  with  the  old  school 
men  in  the  army.  Now,  doctor,  allow  me  to  quote  a  paragraph 
from  one  of  the  special  correspondents  of  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
Times^  of  July  2,  1862,  from  Columbus,  in  reference  to  the  board 
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for  the  examination  of  disabled  and  wounded  soldiers,  in  session  at 
Camp  Chase.  After  speaking  of  the  condition  of  many  officers  and 
soldiers  presented,  the  correspondent  adds :  "  Some  present  them- 
selves who  have  been  under  the  hands  of  miserable  quacks,  with 
their  wounds  in  an  almost  mortifying  state."  How  can  doctors 
who  have  passed  the  board  of  medical  examiners  be  considered 
"  miserable  quacks  ?  "  As  your  board  has  confined  itself  in  its  ap- 
pointments exclusively  to  members  of  the  old,  or  regular,  school  of 
physic,  these,  therefore,  according  to  your  own  showing,  must  be 
**  regular  quacka" 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  medical  graduate  of  the  Eclectic  or 
any  other  regularly  chartered  medical  college  has  to  become  asso- , 
ciatedwith  allopathic  physicians  to  secure  an  "  honorable  position  " 
in  society,  or  to  be  considered  a  good  loyal  citizen,  or  a  good  physi- 
cian and  surgeon.  I  can  inform  you  that  while  members  of  other 
schools  of  medicine  in  Ohio  have  labored  to  obtain  positions  in  the 
army,  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  portion  of 
medical  aid  to  our  brave  men  in  the  army,  and  not  to  increase 
their  practice,  or  be  made  more  respectable  by  the  association,  as 
they  neither  required  nor  desired  an  association  with  the  army  to 
attain  either  of  these  objects. 

Society  has  made  no  distinction,  either  in  a  social  or  professional 
view,  between  members  of  different  medical  schools. 

The  whole  State  will  agree  upon  one  point,  which  is  this,  that 
while  there  is  at  this  time  an  actual  demand  for  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  surgeons  and  physicians  to  serve  the  army  already  in  the 
field,  exclusive  of  the  new  regiments  forming,  you,  holding  the 
position  you  do,  entirely  unauthorized  by  any  State  or  congres- 
sional law,  refuse  to  admit  to  examination  hundreds  among  the 
very  best  men  of  the  State,  because  they  know  they  can  treat  dis- 
ease successfully  without  bleeding,  blistering,  mercurializing,  and 
the  use  of  other  means  peculiar  to  old  physic,  while  you  and  those 
of  your  faith  think  otherwise. 

The  demand  at  this  time  for  army  physicians  and  surgeons  is 
large  ;  it  was  telegraphed  from  Washington  on  the  81st  July  that 
there  were  vacancies  for  forty  surgeons  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  assistant  surgeons.  Why  is  this  great  demand  at  this 
time?   and  how  much  will  it  be  augmented  by  the  time  the 
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new  army  is  full  ?  It  is  a  burning  shame,  that  while  this  state 
of  things  exists,  that  you,  as  the  surgeon  general  of  the  State, 
have  not  done  as  others  have,  situated  like  yourself  in  neighboring 
States — gone  to  work  and  made  selections  of  the  best  surgeons  in 
the  State  that  presented  themselves  and  passed  good  examinations, 
as  to  their  professional  skill  and  capacity,  though  they  might  differ 
in  some  of  the  details  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Indiana,  at  this  time,  has  as  efficient  a  medical  staff  in  the  army 
as  any  State  in  the  Union,  with  fewer  resignations,  and  yet  the 
only  requirement  is  to  be  a  good  surgeon,  of  good  standing,  and 
one  who  will  do  his  duty. 

Now,  the  contrast  between  that  State  and  ours  is  this :  There, 
hundreds  of  medical  men  are  continually  in  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  country  in  their  professional  capacity,  while 
in  our  own  State,  owing  to  the  illiberal  and  selfish  manner  in  which 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  is  conducted,  you  have  to 
issue  from  the  executive  department  a  bull  of  extermination,  in 
one  sense,  against  your  own  branch  of  the  profession,  by  saying, 
if  "old  physic"  will  not  come  up,  and  be  examined,  and  take  posi- 
tion in  the  army  of  Ohio,  that  the  executive  will  have  to  give  the 
places  to  "young  physic." 

And  now,  doctor,  if  such  as  you  call  "miserable  quacks  and 
mountebanks,"  of  whom  you  say  the  executive  of  your  State  will 
have  to  appoint  (provided  old  physic  will  not  respond),  should  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  be  examined,  as  none  other  can  be  ap- 
pointed (which  rule  I  heartily  endorse),  and  should  pass  an  honor- 
able examination,  would  your  board  still  consider  them  as  "  miser- 
able quacks  and  mountebanks  ?"  I  say,  give  members  of  other 
schools  an  opportunity  to  come  before  your  board,  and  if  they  can- 
not stand  the  examination,  let  them  be  rejected. 

Here  I  will  say  that  to  the  non  medical  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity it  may  seem  strange  that  men  who  have  obtained  a  r^ular 
medical  education,  having  graduated  at  the  very  best  medical  col- 
leges in  the  land,  and  who  have  upon  their  diplomas  the  names  of 
the  most  distinguished  medical  men  in  the  United  States  as  evi- 
dence of  their  qualifications,  must  present  themselves  before  a  body 
of  examiners,  and  even  be  rejected,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
very  men  who  compose  the  board  may  never  have  performed  the 
-jQiost  simple  operation  in  surgery. 
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Now,  doctor,  under  other  circumstances  this  might  be  excusable 
in  you,  but  at  a  time  when  our  country  is  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
and  every  loyal  man  is  trying  to  put  down  this  cursed  rebellion, 
and  using  every  laudable  means  to  break  down  old  party  lines  of 
every  kind,  in  order  that  every  man  who  can  do  something  for  the 
good  of  his  country  may  have  an  opportunity  so  to  do,  the  medical 
department  of  Ohio  is  so  managed  that  even  the  allopathic  profes- 
sion will  not  respond.  While  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  best 
soldiers  were  yet  lying  upon  the  battle  field  uncared  for,  for  the 
want  of  medical  assistance,  your  system  was  so  organized  that 
hundreds  of  the  medical  men  of  the  State  were  refused  even  a  pass 
to  the  field,  to  assist  in  bringing  home  the  wounded,  because  they 
were  of  a  different  school  of  medicine. 

To  you  and  your  advisers  and  co-workers,  the  misapplication  of 
power  may  be  self  consoling  and  gratifying,  but  the  friends  of  the 
army,  and  the  army  itself,  have  no  such  feelings. 

I  know  that  while  you  have  refused  an  examination  to  men 
whose  diplomas  emanate  from  the  very  best  allopathic  schools  of 
America,  and  upon  these  diplomas  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Drake,  Gross,  Cook,  Caldwell,  Yandell,  Cob,  Short,  Miller  and 
many  others,  to  say  nothing  of  twenty  years  of  active  practice,  you 
may  pretend  to  think  that  you  are  doing  the  best  for  the  army,  but 
certainly  you  know  better ;  and  well  do  you  and  your  partisans 
in  this  act  of  illiberality  know,  if  it  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
army  itself,  that  you  would  no  longer  be  able  to  carry  on  this  un- 
fortunate policy. 

ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 


THE  ARMY  DOCTOR  BUSINESa 

The  Senate,  it  will  be  remembered,  passed  the  following  bill 
almost  unanimously,  several  days  ago : 

A  bill  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  to 

regiments  of  Ohio  Volunteers. 
Whereas,  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  has  made  no  distinction,  nor  granted 
anj  special  privileges  in  any  of  the  charters  of  the  several  medical  colleges  in  this 
State — all  of  which  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  their  charters  to  have  the  same 
number  of  departments,  the  students  are  required  to  attend  the  same  term  of  lectures, 
to  studj  the  same  time,  and  to  possess  the  same  qualifications  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, in  order  to  graduate  in  said  schools ;  therefore, 
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Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  there 
shall  not  be  hereafter  any  distinction  between  the  g^raduates  of  the  different  medical 
collefres  of  Ohio  made  by  the  appointing  power  for  Burgeons  and  assistant  suifceons  to 
the  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers ;  but  all  applicants  for  appointments  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  who  shall,  on  examination,  be  found  to  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
fications of  skill,  knowledge,  experience  and  morality  in  their  profession. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

In  the  House,  the  old  school  doctors  waged  a  relentless  war 
against  the  measure,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  by  a  small 
majority.  Last  night  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  but  to-day  the 
^*  Old  Schools  "  took  advantage  of  a  slim  attendance  to  lay  it  on 
the  table  until  next  January.  So  the  bill  is  dead  for  the  present 
Old  Physic  enjoys  a  temporary  triumph,  but  I  prophecy  that  it 
will  prove  a  sorrowful  one. 

Dr.  R  S.  Newton,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  very  best  surgeons 
in  the  country,  has  been  here  for  three  weeks,  pressing  this  just 
and  equitable  measura  The  friends  of  medical  reform  are  much 
indebted  to  his  exertions. — CindnnaM  TimeSj  1862. 
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(Continued  from  pai:e  840,  An|;n8t,  1880.) 
WOUNDS. 

In  continuing  the  subject  under  discussion,  we  come,  in  the  next 
place,  to  consider  gunshot  wounds.  These  are  of  the  nature  of 
contusions,  with  more  or  less  of  laceration  of  the  tissues,  and  they 
sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  burns.  Where  a  projectile 
has  traversed  the  body  or  a  limb,  the  entrance  wound  is  smaller 
than  the  exit  wound,  and  the  laceration  is  consequently  greater. 
As  in  the  case  of  contused  wounds,  they  bleed  but  sparingly,  if  at 
all.  Such  wounds,  in  the  living,  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
numbness  or  insensibility  of  the  part  struck ;  and,  if  the  person 
survives,  the  inflammation  which  succeeds  is  commonly  extensive 
and  severe.     A  ball  sent  by  a  rifle  will  leave  a  semi  lunar  slit,  and 
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not  a  round  hole,  at  its  point  of  entrance.  A  question  sometimes 
arises  as  to  the  time  at  which  a  gun  was  last  fired.  When  the  com- 
bustion of  the  powder  has  been  imperfect,  the  inside  of  the  barrel 
of  the  gun,  near  its  mouth,  is  either  found  blackened  by  a  coating 
of  charcoal  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  shortly  after  the  discharge ; 
or,  where  the  discharge  has  been  perfect,  whitened  by  a  crust  of 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potassa  ,*  while,  after  an  interval  of  some 
days,  the  mixed  residue  of  charcoal  and  sulphide  of  potassium  has 
become  converted  into  sulphate  of  potassa,  which,  after  a  still  longer 
interval,  has  been  found  to  contain  peroxide  of  iron. 

In  death  by  burns,  the  medical  jurist  will  be  called  upon  to  tes- 
tify in  relation  as  to  whether  death  was  occasioned  by  them,  and 
he  will  also  be  called  upon  to  show  whether  the  burns  found  on 
the  body  were  really  before  death.  Lines  of  redness  near  the 
burn,  not  removable  by  pressure,  and  blisters  filled  with  serum, 
are  considered  certain  signs  of  the  bum  having  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing life,  as  no  amount  of  heat  applied  to  a  dead  body  can  produce 
such  appearances. 

On  the  subject  of  fractures,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  are 
not  necessarily,  in  every  case,  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  exter- 
nal violence,  as  they  have  been  known  occasionally  to  arise  from 
muscular  contraction.  The  presence  or  absence  of  effused  blood 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture  will  not  assist  the  medical  jurist  in 
determining  the  time  of  the  injury. 

A  question  of  great  importance,  and  which  has  called  forth  con- 
siderable controversy  among  chemists  and  microscopists,  is  in  rela- 
tion to  blood  stains.  Where  blood  stains  are  found  on  a  suspected 
person  or  an  instrument  found  in  his  possession,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  medical  expert  to  settle  the  question  by  chemical  and 
microscopical  investigation.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  when 
the  blood  is  found  in  a  liquid  state  ;  but  when  it  has  become  dry, 
and  adheres  to  the  floor  or  on  the  clothes,  and  when  it  has  been 
partially  washed  out,  in  such  cases  tlie  difficulty  of  verifying  them 
is  greatly  increased.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on 
the  distinction  between  blood  recently  effused  and  that  which  is 
older.  Next  to  the  constituents  of  human  blood,  the  form  and 
color  of  the  corpuscles  must  be  examined  into.  Until  recently,  it 
has  been  affirmed  that  human  blood  differs  from  all  other  blood, 
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however  nearly  they  may  resemble  each  other.  Various  tests,  by 
chemical  analysis,  the  microscope  ajad  spectroscope,  are  laid  down 
in  the  books,  by  which  to  determine  the  kind  of  blood  under  ex- 
amination, and  the  medical  jurist  must  make  himself  acquainted 
with  these  tests,  that  he  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  evidence  neces- 
sary in  all  cases  where  he  is  called  to  decida 

Leaving  the  diagnosis  of  wounds,  we  come  to  consider  the  prog- 
nosis of  the  same.  We  shall  not  lay  down  any  artificial  classifica- 
tion, founded  on  the  degree  of  danger  attending  various  injuries, 
such  as  slight,  severe,  dangerous  and  fatal,  because  it  is  known  in 
practice  that  a  slight  wound  may  be  converted  into  a  dangerous 
one,  and  a  wound  not  considered  mortal  may  result  fatally.  We 
shall  first  direct  attention  to  the  prognosis  of  injuries  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  including  the  brain^  spinal  cord  and  nervous  ramifica- 
tions. This  class  of  injuries  deserves  the  closest  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  jurist,  as  they  are  a  frequent  cause  of  both  sud- 
den and  lingering  death.  Sometimes  they  are  found  to  closely 
resemble  the  effects  of  natural  disease.  The  frequency  of  railway 
accidents  have  given  importance  to  these  injuries,  both  as  regards 
the  medical  jurist  and  the  profession  generally. 

Wounds  of  the  head  are  important  from  their  liability  to  disturb 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  involve  that  viscera  in  active  diseasa 
Effusions  of  blood  within  the  cranium  may  result  from  a  blow  re- 
ceived upon  the  head,  and  may  prove  fatal  even  where  there  are 
no  marks  of  violence.  Wounds  which  divide,  compress  or  disor- 
ganize any  part  of  the* spinal  cord,  in  general  prove  fatal.  Injuries 
of  the  circulatory  system  are  frequent  causes  of  sudden  death,  and 
are  often  the  subject  of  medico  legal  investigation.  The  fatal  issue 
arises  from  exhaustion  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers  conse- 
quent on  extensive  hemorrhage  and  death  by  syncope.  A  wound 
of  a  blood  vessel  may  instantly  destroy  life  by  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  veins.  Proofs  of  death  from  hemorrhage  are  deducible, 
first,  from  the  indications  of  the  wound  having  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing life ;  second,  from  the  absence  of  blood  in  the  larger  vessels 
and  important  viscera ;  and  third,  the  healthy  state  of  the  principal 
organs  of  the  body. 

Cases  of  murder  by  wounds  in  the  neck  occasionally  occur, 
though  death  from  this  cause  is  oftener  the  result  of  suicide  than 
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of  homicide.  Wounds  in  the  chest  may  prove  fatal  in  different 
ways.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  is  syncope  from  the 
hemorrhage  they  occasion.  Eupture  of  the  heart,  or  large  vessels 
within  the  chest,  may  take  place  either  from  pressure  or  a  blow, 
without  any  appearance  of  external  injury.  The  same  injuries 
may  occur  spontaneously.  How  many  causes  of  death  are  covered 
up  by  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  coroners  in  calling  them  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  ?  Injuries  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  sometimes 
result  in  death  from  the  division  of  the  arteries  of  the  viscera. 
Wounds  of  the  organs  of  generation  occasionally  lead  to  fatal 
results,  without  any  of  the  larger  vessels  having  been  divided. 

Among 'the  most  important  of  the  injuries  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, are  those  of  the  chest  and  lungs.  Contusions  and  fractures 
of  the  ribs,  and  wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  are  not  unusual 
forms  of  homicide,  and  prove  fatal  from  the  shock  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  functions  of  respiration,  causing  death  by  asphyxia. 
In  punctured  wounds  of  the  chest,  the  entrance  of  air  may  cause 
collapse  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  prognosis  in  regard  to  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  such 
prove  fatal  in  various  ways :  First,  by  the  shock  made  upon  the 
nervous  system ;  second,  by  hemorrhage ;  third,  by  inflammation ; 
and  iourth,  by  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  system.  It  is 
important  to  notice,  in  all  these  cases,  that  certain  constitutional 
peculiarities,  natural  or  acquired,  render  injuries  much  more  seri- 
ous to  some  individuals  than  the  same  injuries  to  others.  Thus, 
the  bones  of  some  are  so  thin  and  brittle,  &s  to  be  easily  fractured 
by  a  slight  blow.  Some  people  are  of  such  a  preternaturally 
phlegmatic  diathesis,  that  dangerous  inflammation  may  follow 
slight  wounds.  Serious  consequences  may  follow  slight  injuries  to 
intemperate  persons,  or  such  as  have  broken  down  constitutions. 

In  cases  of  death  from  violence,  several  medico  legal  questions 
arise,  which  can  only  be  settled  by  a  general  survey  of  the  body, 
and  a  carefully  conducted  examination  of  the  corpse  and  its  acces- 
sories, in  addition  to  a  dissection  of  its  internal  cavities.  The  first 
thing  for  the  medical  jurist  to  determine,  is  the  nature  of  the 
wound — whether  contused,  lacerated,  incised  or  otherwise ;  second, 
whether  the  wound  has  been  recently  inflicted ;  third,  whether  it 
has  been  inflicted  during  life  or  after  death ;  fourth,  if  any  weapon 
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is  found,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  external  wound  and  the 
clothes  penetrated  by  it ;  fifth,  any  foreign  body  found  in  the 
wound  should  be  carefully  preserved  ;  sixth,  the  length,  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  wound  should  be  measured  ;  and  seventh,  the  situa- 
tion and  direction  of  the  wound  is  important,  as  indicating  the  in- 
tentions of  the  assailant  If  possible,  the  medical  examiner  should 
determine  whether  death  was  the  result  of  accident,  homicide  or 
suicide. 

This  stage  of  the  examination  being  completed,  the  inspector 
has  only  further  to  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  the  body.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood,  and  the  tracing  of  the  extent  of  the  wound, 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to.  By  ascertaining  the  state 
and  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  heart,  lungs  and  brain,  the 
mode  of  death  will  be  discovered.  The  nature  and  circumstances 
under  which  the  body  is  found,  may  enable  the  medical  examiner 
sometimes  to  decide  the  question  whether  death  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  homicide  or,  suicide.  Contusions  are  rarely  self 
inflicted,  though  exceptions  occur.  Suicide,  for  instance,  is  some- 
times committed  by  the  party  casting  himself  from  a  precipice ; 
instances  are  met  with  in  maniacs  and  drunkards.  Prisoners  have 
been  known  to  dash  themselves  against  a  wall.  Very  severe  con- 
tusions or  lacerations,  which  could  only  have  been  inflicted  by 
means  of  an  axe  or  hammer,  are  almost  always  inflicted  by  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  murder.  In  such  cases,  accident  and  sui- 
cide are  out  of  the  question. 

A  penetrating  wound  in  a  concealed  part,  is  highly  suspicious 
of  murder.  Death  by  stabbing  is  generally  the  deed  of  another 
person  for  purpose  of  murder,  as  it  occurs  rarely  for  purpose  of 
suicide,  and  still  more  rarely  by  accident.  Incised  wounds,  of  a 
serious  kind,  rarely  occur  in  purely  medico  legal  practice,  except 
in  cases  of  suicide.  In  such  cases,  wounds  are  seldom  made 
steadily,  so  as  to  form  a  clean  cut,  unless  the  person  is  in  a  state  of 
delirium  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  commit  suicide  without  being 
in  that  state.  Suicide  is  prima  fojcie  evidence  of  either  mental  or 
moral  insanity.  A  wound  made  by  an  assassin  may  be  ragged 
and  uneven  from  the  struggles  of  the  victim.  Suicidal  wounds 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  seldom  inflicted  on  the  back  or  left  side  of  the 
body,  unless  the  individual  is  left  handed,  and  they  are  very  rarely 
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found  in  a  concealed  part  of  the  body.  In  cases  of  suicide,  the 
situation  of  the  wound  varies  with  the  kind  of  weapon  used.  Thus, 
if  a  suicide  shoots  himself,  it  is  generally  through  the  head ;  if  he 
stabs  himself,  he  does  it  in  the  chest  or  abdomen  ;  if  with  a  knife, 
he  selects  the  throat.  Murderers  often  use  several  weapons  to  dis- 
patch their  victims ;  suicides  seldom  use  more  than  one,  though 
they  have  been  known  to  ta'ke  poison  before  shooting  themselves. 
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COCA   ERYTHROXYLON. 
Bt  G.  F.  Feokham,  M.  D.,  Bltxia,  O. 

A  Mrs.  M.,  of  this  county,  set.  about  60,  bilious  temperament, 
tall  and  spare  build,  has  been  troubled  with  a  severe  cough  for  at 
least  ten  years,  and  for  the  past  year,  previous  to  November  last 
Her  friends  and  relations  despaired  of  her  recovery.  She  became 
very  emaciated,  with  almost  constant  cough,  and  expectoration  of 
a  very  offensive  yellow  pus  (which  I  had  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing tubercular),  profuse  night  sweats,  pain  through  both 
lungs,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  Her  husband  became 
very  much  alarmed  about  her,  and  remarked  that  if  something  was 
not  soon  done  for  her  she  would  die  of  consumption.*  Previous  to 
this  time  (November,  1879),  I  had  not  treated  her.  Coca  pre- 
*  sented  itself  to  my  mind  as  being  a  remedy  that  might  relieve 
some,  if  not  all,  her  many  bad  feelings — procure  sleep,  if  nothing 
more.  She  commenced  taking  fluid  extract  coca — one  half  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  per  day.  Beyond  my  expectations,  in  less  than 
four  weeks  her  cough  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  No  expectora- 
tion ;  no  night  sweats ;  appetite  good,  and  gaining  in  flesh  rapidly. 
She  has  not  taken  all  of  the  second  one  half  pound  bottle  yet,  and 
is  taking  it  very  sparingly  now.  Says  she  is  quite  well  now,  and 
has  gained  about  twenty  pounds  since  she  commenced  taking  the 
coca  last  November — now  about  seven  months. 

Case  2. — Master  B.,  a  lad  (German)  about  5  years  old.  Healthy 
till  January  1,  1880,  at  which  time  he  was  taken  quite  ill  with 
some  disease  his  physician  failed  to  diagnose.  He  had  all  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  an  eruptive  disease,  but  no  eruption.    About 
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the  first  of  February  he  came  under  my  care.  He  had  high 
fever  every  night,  no  sleep,  wild  and  tossing  about ;  thirsty,  with 
dry  tongue  and  lips ;  bowels  constipated ;  elbow,  wrist  and  knee 
joints  badly  swollen  ;  red,  painful  and  tender  to  the  touch.  I  was 
unwilling  to  give  him  opium  in  any  form,  and,  judging  from  what 
coca  had  done  for  Mrs.  M.,  I,  without  any  hesitation,  gave  it  to 
him,  with  the  sole  object  of  relieving  pain  and  procuring  sleep.  I 
was  again  surprised  and  highly  gratified  to  see  my  little  patient 
relieved  at  once,  and  fully  recovered  in  ten  days ;  his  disease  was 
the  sequel  of .  scarlatina. 

I  hope  that  others  may  ba  as  successful  with  coca  as  I  was  in  the  \ 

above  two  instancea — Therapeutic  Gazette. 

CHIAN  TURPENTINE  IN  CANCER  OF  BREAST  AND  UTERUa 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hardwicke  (Bury  St.  Edmunds)  records  two  cases  in 
which  he  prescribed  the  above  drug  with  apparent  benefit  The 
first  was  a  case  of  scirrhous  mamma.  The  organ,  which  for  eleven 
years  had  been  the  seat  of  some  induration,  had  been  rapidly 
enlarging  and  becoming  very  painful  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  right  breast  was  twice  the  size  of  its  fellow,  exceedingly  hard,  I 

the  nipple  retracted,  and  an  open  sore  existed  on  the  left  of  the  - 

nippla  The  axillary  glands  were  enlarged,  and  the  woman  had  a 
very  cachectic  appearanca  She  refused  to  go  into  hospital  to  have 
the  breast  removed ;  so  was  put  upon  the  drug,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Clay's  formula.  In  a  few  days  the  pain  ceased ;  and  when 
seen  on  May  29  she  had  lost  the  worn,  haggard  look;  the  breast  was 
at  least  half  its  former  size,  was  comparatively  soft,  and  the  enlarged 
axillary  glands  could  no  longer  be  felt  Mr.  Hardwicke  writes  on 
June  9  as  to  her  continued  improvement  The  only  local  applica- 
tion was  some  simple  ointment  to  the  sore.  The  other  was  a  case 
of  uterine  cancer,  operated  on  at  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington, 
by  Dr.  Meadows,  on  December  2,  1879.  She  suffered  from  much 
pain,  hemoiThage  and  discharge,  and  had  emaciated  greatly.  The 
drug  was  commenced  on  May  15,  and  on  June  1  she  was  free  from 
pain.  The  emulsion  did  not  agree  with  her ;  and  for  a  short  time, 
during  which  it  was  discontinued  by  the  patient,  all  the  symptoms 
returned,  but  in  the  form  of  pill  the  medicine  was  better  tolerated. 
Both  cases  are  still  under  observation,  and  the  writer  says  he  has 
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put  another  case  of  mammary  cancer  on  the  treatment  He  gives 
other  details,  viz.,  that  in  each  case,  whilst  taking  the  drug,  the 
patient  complained  of  a  sense  of  ''  sinking"  and  ^'  emptiness"  in  the 
stomach. 

Dr.  Macleod  (Dundee)  writes :  "  Two  cases  of  cance^  of  uterus  I 
have  recently  treated  with  chian  turpentine  pills,  as  recommended 
by  Professor  Clay,  of  Birmingham,  without  the  slightest  benefit." — 
London  {Eng,)  Lancet  

THE   COCA  IK  OPIUM   HABIT. 

In  your  issue  of  May  29,  I  noticed  an  article,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Palmer,  upon  coca  as  a  possible  antidote  for  the  opium  habit 
At  that  time  I  had  under  my  treatment  Captain  C,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  the  morphine  habit  He  was  wounded  in  the  left  leg 
at  the  battle  of  Nashville  during  Hoods'  raid  through  Tennessee, 
and  had  it  amputated  at  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh.  He  con- 
tracted the  morphine  habit  to  alleviate  the  intense  pain,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  several  years.  Five  years  ago  he  quit  taking  the 
drug,  and  abstained  till  last  spring,  when  he  went  to  Louisiana 
from  Middle  Tennessee,  where  his  physician  prescribed  morphine, 
in  conjunction  with  quinine,  for  the  relief  of  malarial  poisoning. 
The  old  habit  soon  returned  with  all  its  pristine  force.  When  he 
came  back  I  found  him  in  the  condition  described  above — ^gloomy, 
despondent,  and  threatening  to  commit  suicide. 

As  soon  as  I  read  Dr.  Palmer's  article,  I  determined  to  give  the 
coca  a  fair  test,  and  am  able  to  report  that  the  result  was  a  most 
happy  one.  He  has  been  using  the  coca  ad  libitum  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  now,  instead  of  taking  three  grains  of  morphine 
several  times  a  day,  is  entirely  relieved  of  this  habit,  with  all  its 
distressing  effects,  and  is  happy,  hopeful  and  cheerful. 

I  hope  all  other  physicians  will  try  this  new  remedy  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  report  through  the  News  and  other  medical  journals, 
as  I,  for  one,  am  deeply  interested  in  the  result — J.  G.  Gore,  M,  Z)., 
th  Louisville  Medical  News,      

"  What  do  we  get  from  iodine?"  asked  the  medical  professor. 
"  We  get — a-an — usually  get  idiotic  acid,"  yawned  the  student 
"  Have  you  been  taking  some  ?"  quietly  asked  the  professor. 
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A  NOTB  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Bt  Wilxjax  Pbfpbb,  A  M.,  H.  D. 

I  have  for  several  years  been  using  phosphoric  acid  internally  in 
a  large  number  of  cases.  The  medicinal  properties  that  are 
usually  assigned  to  this  drug  are  those  of  a  tonic  to  the  digestive 
organs  and  to  the  nervous  system.  It  is  usually  administered  in 
the  form  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
some  other  tonic,  such  as  quinia,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron, 
etc. 

After  having  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  very  great 
value  in  suitable  cases,  I  was  led  to  consider  its  administration  in 
conjunction  with  other  substances  by  noting  the  large  extent  to 
which  I  found  the  preparation,  termed  Horsford's  acid  phosphate, 
used  in  this  community  without  prescription  from  any  physician. 

I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  this  preparation,  the  formula  of  which 
is  published  in  the  paper  accompanying  each  bottle,  contains  the 
following  ingredients  in  each  fluidrachm  : 

51. — Acid,  phosphor,  (free) grs.  vss. 

Calcis  phosphate grs.  iiL 

Magnesii  phosphat gr.  ss. 

Ferri  phosphat gr.  1-6. 

Potassii  phosphat gr.  J. 

It  is  a  liquid  of  an  intensely  sour  taste,  with  scarcely  any 
appreciable  trace  of  the  taste  of  iron,  and,  when  very  freely  diluted 
with  water,  is  not  an  unpleasant  dose.  Many  patients,  however, 
complain  of  its  intense  sourness ;  and  in  the  dose  recommended  by 
the  makers  (f  3  ss),  it  quite  frequently  causes  irritation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  looseness  of  the  bowels  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid  contained. 

As  each  fluidrachm  contains  five  and  one  half  grains  of  free 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  equivalent  to  sixty-six  minims  of  dilute 
phosphoric  acid,  the  ordinary  dose  of  a  half  teaspoonf  ul  of  the  acid 
phosphate  contains  the  equivalent,  of  thirty-three  minims  of  dilute 
phosphoric  acid — an  amount  which  is  more  than  will  be  readily 
tolerated  by  many  stomachs.  In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  the  quan- 
tities of  the  phosphate  of  magnesium,  iron,  and  potassium  present 
in  half  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  the  "  acid  phosphate,"  namely,  gittin  one 
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fourth,  one  twelfth  and  one  eighth,  respectively,  are  too  minute  to 
produce  decided  therapeutic  effects.  In  very  many  of  the  cases, 
however,  where  phosphoric  acid  is  indicated,  efficient  doses  of  these 
associated  phosphates  would  also  be  desirabla 

Despite  these  defects,  I  ascertained  that  Horsford*s  acid  phos- 
phate had  been  used  with  such  good  results  as  to  suggest  the 
desirability  of  an  analogous  preparation  more  in  accordance  with 
the  views  above  expressed.  1  therefore  requested  Henry  C.  Blair's 
Sons,  the  well  known  apothecaries  of  this  city,  to  compound  for 
me  the  two  following  f ormulsB : 

First — Liquor  Acidi  Phosphortci  Oomp.  {toith  Iron), 

9« — Calcis  phosphat. grs.  iii. 

Magnesii  phosphat gr.  ss. 

Potassii  phosphat  gr-  i- 

Ferri  phosphat gr.  j^. 

Syrupy  phosphor,  acid. Hl^vif. 

Aquae q.  s.  ft  f  3  i. 

Second. — Liquor  Acidi  Phosphorid  {without  Iron). 

9. — Calcis  phosphat grs.  iiL 

Magnesii  phosphat grs.  ii. 

Potassii  phosphat grs.  iss. 

Syrupy  phosphor,  acid TH  '^' 

Aquae q.  s.  ft  f  3  i- 

After  various  trials,  they  have  prepared  these  formulae  in  per- 
manent and  eligible  forms. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  somewhat  less  than  that  contained  in  Horsford's  acid  phos- 
phate, as  the  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  used  in  the  preparation  of  these 
formula  is  about  sixty  per  cent  the  strength  of  glacial  phosphoric 
acid  ;  so  that  the  compound  solution  (No.  1)  contains  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  forty-five  minims  of  the  dilute  phosphoric  acid  in 
each  fluidrachm,  and  the  simple  solution  (No.  2)  contains  the 
equivalent  of  about  thirty-six  minims  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  fluidrachm.  The  amount  of  iron  in  the  one,  and  of  the  other 
ph«'sphates  in  the  second  solution  are  such  that,  while  the  chief 
action  of  these  preparations  would,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  phos- 
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phoric  acid,  the  associated  elements  may  be  expected,  even  in 
moderate  doses,  to  produce  some  appreciable  effect 

I  have  used  these  two  solutions  lately  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  I  incline  to  think  they  deserve  an  extended  trial. — 
Philadelphia  Medical  Times.     _____^_^ 

NERVOUSNESS,    DIVORCE,    FOOD. 
Bt  Xpbraix  Cutt^  M.  D.,  Bobton,  Mabb. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  North  American  Review  Dr.  Allen 
showed  the  present  prevalence  of  divorce,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
account  for  it  raised  the  question  in  substance,  whether  increased 
nervousness  might  not  explain  the  increase  of  divorces.  While  we 
believe  that  no  one  cause,  or  set  of  causes,  alone,  can  account  for 
the  facts  stated,  still  we  think  the  physical,  physiological  or  patho- 
logical subjective  conditions  expressed  by  the  word  "nervousness," 
or  better  by  the  word  "  neurosis,"  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  study  the  aetiology  of  divorce.  Take  one  hundred  mar- 
ried couples  who  are  not  nervous  and  one  hundred  couples  who 
are  nervous;  if  the  divorce  disease  attack  both,  we  think  there 
would  be  no  mistake  in  affirming  that  the  larger  number  of 
divorces,  other  things  being  equal,  would  be  found  with  the  ner- 
vous couples.  All  know  that  nervous  folks  are  harder  to  get  along 
with  than  those  who  are  not  nervous.  This  is  easily  explained. 
We  all  receive  information  as  to  what  is  in  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  nerves.  The  eye,  an  instrument  of  precision,  capable 
of  detecting  over  three  billions  of  vibrations  in  one  second  of  time, 
sees  through  the  impressions  made  on  the  optic  nerve.  Blindness 
results  when  this  nerve  is  injured.  The  ear,  another  wonderful 
instrument  of  precision,  that  can  detect  20,000  vibrations  in  one 
second  of  time,  hears  by  means  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  tongue 
tastes  with  the  gustatory  nerve.  The  body  feels  with  the  nerves  of 
touch.  The  nose  smells  by  the  olfactory  nerves.  Our  innate  in- 
tuitions all  come  through  cerebral  nerve  centres.  Respiration,  cir- 
culation, secretion,  digestion,  development,  growth,  etc.,  are  gov- 
erned and  maintained  through  the  nerve  centres.  Is  this  doubted  ? 
Look  in  upon  a  family  where  the  eldest  marrifed  daughter  is  ill 
with  puerperal  convulsions.  Her  nerve  centres  poisoned  with 
retained   urea.      Her  renal  excretion  loaded  with  albumen — the 
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ILfe  of  her  blood.  What  are  the  fearful  objective  syniptoms  but  a 
terrible  result  of  interference  with  nerve  force? 

Take  an  example  common  in  New  England.  A  woman,  pale, 
irritable,  sensitive,  fretful,  peevish,  or,  as  they  say,  "  spleeny  and 
nervous."  How  distorted  the  evidence  presented  to  her  sensorium, 
to  her  weakened  nerve  centres,  must  be !  Sometimes  she  may 
look  the  picture  of  health,  yet  suffers  from  pain  and  abnormal  sen- 
sations, perhaps  even  aberration  of  mind — but  all  are  realities  to 
her —and  yet  how  easy  is  it  for  husbands  of  such  women  to  com- 
plain of  their  incompatibility  of  temper,  their  want  of  congeniality, 
etc.  The  matter  ripening  with  years  may  be  followed  by  the  pro- 
duction of  ahenation  enough  to  cause  separation  by  law  I  We 
knew  a  husband  to  seek  divorce  in  Boston  since  his  wife  became 
insane  after  marriage.  Yet  the  wife  was  suffering  from  local  phy- 
sical disease  sufficient  to  account  for  the  mental  alienation  under 
her  circumstances.  The  court  refused  a  bill  The  man  ran  off  to 
California  and  remarried,  while  his  deserted  wife,  under  treatment, 
and  his  absence,  disclosed  no  evidence  of  insanity. 

But  have  nervous  diseases  increased?  Dr.  George  M.  Beard, 
the  eminent  neurologist  of  New  York,  in  a  late  article  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Medical  Monthly,  July,  1879,  says,  that  functional  nervous 
diseases  are  new  and  not  found  in  our  older  medical  works.  There 
was  not  even  enough  new  disease  of  the  weakened  type  (neuras- 
thenia) to  give  it  a  name,  but  now  we  find  evidence  of  the  increase 
of  this  class  of  troubles  in, 

1.  The  establishment  of  specialists,  and  special  journals  and 
literature  of  neurology. 

2.  The  testimony  of  physicians  over  forty  years  in  practice,  that 
more  cases  of  disease  are  connected  with  the  nervous  system  now 
than  when  they  entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

3.  The  number  of  insane  persons  is  on  the  increase,  and  their 
treatment  less  successful,  as  seen  by  the  increase  of  hospitals  and 
the  perusal  of  their  reports.  (In  1871  I  found,  in  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  1,000  patienta  That  is  1  to  500  of  the 
State  population.) 

4  The  term  "  nervous  prostration ''  is  in  common  usage. 
5.  The  shelves  of  the  druggists  show  more  officinal  and  non- 
officinal  drugs  for  nervousness  than  ever  before. 
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6.  Nervine  hospitala 

7.  Sthenic  disease  replaced  by  asthenic. 

8.  Great  national  mental  activity.  We  are  a  nation  of  readers. 
Our  ephemeral  literature  is  inmiense. 

9.  Look  over  the  faces  of  a  New  England  audience.  See  the 
cry  of  nerve  distress  depicted  on  the  adult  faces. 

10.  Culture  in  modern  civilization  means  increased  exercise  of 
nerve  force. 

11.  Charcot,  in  Paris,  in  1875,  published  a  case  of  hysteria  fol- 
lowed by  central  spinal  lesion.  Now,  hysteria  is  one  of  the  many 
reflex  nervous  disturbances  arising  from  peripheral  uterine  lesion. 
If  Charcot  is  correct,  we  have  certainly  come  on  a  great  idea  in 
neurology — one  that  has  a  tremendous  influence  in  unsettling  the 
nervous  systems  of  our  women,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain  the 
irreconcilable  differences  in  unhappy  married  life.  Who  can 
expect  an  agreeable  good  nature  in  a  person  whose  posterior 
/columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration 
(sclerosis)  ?     Gynecological  diseases  are  very  prevalent. 

Perhaps,  then,  divorce  is  a  matter  of  medical  jurisprudence; 
certainly  I  have  known  such  cases.  If  these  things  are  so,  are 
there  any  causes  of  large  operation,  that  are  calculated  to  unsettle 
the  nervous  system  ?  We  reply  "  yes,"  but  we  will  only  allude  to 
one  that  operates  three  times  a  day  on  every  person,  almost,  in 
society.  Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  refers  to  it 
in  the  remark,  "Food  is  an  agent  of  tremendous  power."  Feed 
mankind  with  the  same  science  that  birds,  kine,  and  horses  are  fed 
— to  wit,  on  their  natural  food — and  then  we  may  look  for  the 
healthy  results  obtained  with  these  animals.  Dairymen  know  how 
to  feed  for  health  and  milk.  Hostlers  know  how  to  feed  their 
horses,  and  ladies  their  canaries.  They  all  seek  to  give  the  normal 
natural  food  of  the  animal  under  their  care.  Now,  if  man  would 
treat  his  own  race  as  he  treats  his  animals,  we  think  human  ner- 
vous systems  would  not  show  such  signs  of  weakness.  What  is 
nerve  food?  It  is  a  selection  of  aliments  containing  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  nerves  in  normal  proportions  and  in 
assimilable  conditions.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  fats,  etc.,  are  regarded 
as  chemical  nerve  food. 

We  ask,  "are  there  any  aliments  in  universal  civilized  use  that 
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do  not  contain  the  normal  amount  of  food  for  the  nervous  system  ?" 
We  reply  "yes," — flour,  starch,  sugar.  Liebig  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  two  thirds'of  the  mineral  elements — ^including  the  gluten 
and  phosphate  cells — were  removed  by  milling.  He  predicted 
disaster  to  the  human  race  for  demanding  an  article  of  flour  that 
should  make  up  into  white  bread — the  dark  colored  bread  being 
due  to  the  retention  of  the  gluten  cells  in  their  normal  proportions. 
Magendie  fed  dogs  on  flour.  They  all  died  in  forty  days.  He  fed 
others  on  wheat  and  they  thrived,  etc.  Now  flour  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  parenchymatous  starch  of  the  wheat  In  being  made 
white  it  loses  three  fourths  of  the  peripheral  mineral  elements  that 
our  Creator  intended  man  should  get  when  wheat  was  eaten.  In 
other  words,  three  fourths  of  the  nerve  food  is  withdrawn  from  the 
most  prominent  article  of  diet  used  by  married  couples  who  seek 
divorca  We  do  not  wish  to  diatribe,  but  we  would  respectfully 
say  to  Dr.  Allen,  that  if  he  could  induce  the  married  to  give  them- 
selves the  phosphorus  and  the  nerve  food  intended  for  wheat 
eaters,  that  their  nerve  centres  would  be  better  nourished  and  fed. 
In  this  case  they  would  perform  their  life  duties  better  and  be  less 
sensitive  to  outside  influences.  As  a  hungry  man  is  more  impres- 
sible (may  we  call  it  nervous  ?  look  for  example  at  a  hungry  com- 
pany waiting  for  a  delayed  dinner)  than  a  man  well  fed,  so  nerve 
fed  couples  could  bear  with  and  put  up  with  the  disagreeabilities 
of  lifa  Their  temper  would  be  better,  as  their  health  would  be 
better.  Eeproduction  would  be  less  an  abnormal  and  more  of  a 
physiological  process.  The  mother's  nerve  centres  well  fed  and 
sustained,  would  delight  in  the  agreeable  music  of  the  voices  and 
feet  of  children.  We  would  have  more  Cornelias.  The  function 
of  lactation  would  be  well  performed,  the  children  have  a  better 
start  in  the  world,  and  life  be  much  less  a  burden  to  the  attend- 
ants. As  the  dairymen  feed  for  milk,  so  may  physicians  feed. 
For  example,  a  few  years  ago  a  Boston  lady  married  and  went  to 
Maine  to  live ;  her  age  was  twenty-eight  years,  and  her  weight 
ninety-eight  pounds.^  After  a  time  she  was  delivered  of  twin  sons. 
A  strong  desire  was  expressed  to  have  the  functions  of  lactation,  so 
that  their  support  should  be  derived  from  the  mother  alone.  She 
was  placed  on  the  dairyman's  plan  and  carried  it  out  After  six 
months — the  twins  had  lived  on  their  mother  alone— one  weighed 
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seventeen  pounds  and  the  other  eighteen  pounds,  while  the  mother 
had  gained  ten  pounds  in  weight  There  are  no  signs  of  divorcse 
in  this  family,  and  the  twins  are  perpetual  sources  of  delight  to  all 
around.  In  my  opinion,  starving  nerve  centres  means,  deficient  se- 
cretion, disaster  and,  sometimes,  divorca  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  proper  to  ask,  are  there  any  neuroses  which  would  especially 
interfere  with  the  marital  state  and  cause  unhappiness  ?  /  Physicians 
well  know  the  result  of  reflex  irritation.  Among  them  is  an  exal- 
tation of  the  sense  of  touch,  so  that  the  lightest  contact  produces 
excessive  pain.  For  example,  I  have  seen  the  slightest  touch  of  a 
patient's  chest  produce  agony.  Another,  where  a  gentle  touch  of 
the  finger  on  a  dorsal  spine,  caused  the  patient  to  faint,  uncon- 
scious. This  state  of  things  is  called  hypersesthesia  (over  feeling). 
When  hyperaesthesia  becomes  located  in  the  way  of  marital  life, 
the  history  of  the  pair  becomes  extremely  unhappy.  For  example, 
some  fifteen  years  ago  a  divorce  was  decreed  in  Massachusetts  on 
the  ground  of  impotency,  due  to  congenital  malformation,  and 
sworn  to  by  an  expert  (so  called).  Subsequently,  a  true  expert 
showed  nothing  present  but  vaginismus  (hyperaesthesia).  So,  that 
in  this  case,  at  least,  a  neurosis  caused  divorce.  Now,  if  this  wife 
had  been  treated  gynecologically,  and  cured,  no  divorce  would 
have  been  decreed. 

As  a  physician,  I  believe  that  more  are  generally  cross,  peevish, 
irritable,  ugly,  morose,  unfeeling,  revengeful,  because  of  hungry 
nerves,  than  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  case.  The  time  to  ap- 
proach for  a  favor  is  just  after  a  good  dinner.  On  the  other  hand, 
intoxicated  nerve  centres  steel  the  heart  to  murder  and  crime.  It 
is  not  intended  to  wink  out  of  sight  natural  depravity,  but  we  do 
believe,  if  the  nervous  systems  of  the  married  were  well  nourished, 
that  much  of  the  incentive  to  divorce  would  be  removed. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  surprise  at  the  ease  with  which 
divorces  are  obtained.  At  Lowell  I  once  heard  a  judge  give  a 
hearing  to  a  wifa  She  began  her  relation  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  she  remarked,  **He  struck  me."  "Did  he  strike  you?" 
interrupted  the  judge.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Divorce  decreed," 
said  the  judge,  and  this  closed  the  hearing.  If  divorces  are  sap- 
ping the  foundation  of  our  national  life  more  than  murders  and 
other  crimes,  ought  not  our  legislators  to  make  a  more  serious 
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matter  of  it?     How  did  Judge know  but  the  woman  lied,  and 

that  this  was  her  scheme  to  get  another  husband  ?  It  appeared, 
however,  to  the  writer  that  food  had  much  to  do  with  the  decree, 
for  it  was  dinner  time.  The  judge  was  human  and  hungry,  so  his 
nerve  centres  were  not  well  settled,  and  made  but  short  work  with 
the  case.  We  repeat  "food  is  an  agent  of  tremendous  power." — 
Therapeutic  Oazette. 


CHIAN  TURPENTINE. 

This  old  remedy — known  to  the  profession  mj^ny  years  ago,  and 
subsequently  almost  entirely  forgotten  —  has  been  revived  and 
vested  with  unusual  interest  through  a  report  by  Prof.  John  Clay, 
of  Birmingham,  published  in  the  London  Lancet,  of  March  27, 
last  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  readers^  at  this  stage, 
that  Prof.  Clay  claims  for  Chian  turpentine  curative  properties  in 
cancerous  disease,  particularly  of  the  female  generative  organs,  and 
certainly  his  report  goes  a  great  way  to  establish  his  claims.  Sis 
theory  of  its  modus  operandi  is,  that  it  acts  directly  as  a  poison  on 
the  cancer  cells,  thus  causing  their  death. 

Although  Dr.  Clay's  experience  was  confined  to  a  period  of  but 
twelve  months  previous  to  his  report,  his  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing cancerous  affections  in  the  large  eleemosynary  institution  with 
which  he  is  connected,  were -abundant,  and  in  none  of  the  cases  on 
which  he  tried  the  virtues  of  Chian  turpentine  had  he  failed  to 
notice,  at  the  date  of  his  report,  marked  improvement,  while  in 
some  there  was  apparently  complete  recovery.  Such  results  were 
sufficient,  in  England,  where  the  profession  evidently  look  less 
askance  at  a  remedy  because  it  is  novel,  than  they  do  in  this 
country,  to  induce  immediate  and  extensive  trials  of  the  drug. 
The  results  were  extremely  contradictory,  some  observers  report- 
ing that  they  had  seen  no  favorable  effects  whatever,  while  others 
verified  Dr.  Clay's  statements.  Such  discrepancy  led  to  an  inves- 
tigation, when  it  was  found  that  there  were  spurious  articles  in  thfe 
market  The  sudden  demand  soon  exhausted  the  stock  of  Chian 
turpentine  on  hand,  and  awaiting  the  collection  of  more,  Canada 
balsam  and  turpentine  resin  were  largely  used  as  adulterants,  the 
former  of  these  two  articles  resembling  the  Chian  turpentine  so 
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closely  as  to  require  an  expert  to  detect  any  difference.  So  firmly 
convinced  is  Dr.  Clay,  of  the  virtues  of  the  genuine  article,  that  he 
ascribes  all  failures  to  the  use  of  spurious  varieties. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  becomes  the  physicians  of  this  country 
to  guard  against  imposition.  The  history  of  other  remedies  gives 
assurance  that  the  sophistication  of  Chian  turpentine  will  be 
attempted  as  soon  as  the  demand  arises. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sample  of  the  drug  which  Dr.  Clay 
employed  should  have  been  set  up  as  the  criterion  for  the  genuine 
Chian  turpentine.  Dr.  Clay's  sample  had  been  long  in  stock,  many 
years  probably,  and  had  undergone  changes  in  its  physical  proper- 
ties due  to  age.  It  had  become  hard  and  more  or  less  brittle,  and 
hardness  and  brittleness  will  thus  be  apt  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial properties  of  the  true  drug.  The  authorities  on  the  subject 
describe  it  to  be  a  viscid  substance,  leaving  the  inference  that  the 
hardness  and  brittleness  are  due  to  vaporation  aud  oxidation. 
Samples,  moreover,  recently  imported  from  Cyprus,  and  regarding 
whose  genuineness  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  are  not  hard  and 
brittle,  but  answer  the  description  given  by  the  authoritiea  The 
old  stock,  which  for  many  years  has  literally  been  a  drug  on  the 
market,  has  been  almost  or  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  value  of 
Chian  turpentine  must  hereafter  be  based  on  the  newer  supply.  It 
will  be  useless  longer  to  look  for  the  physical  properties  which 
characterized  the  samples,  upon  the  use  of  which  Dr.  Clay  based 
his  reports.     These  properties  can  come  only  through  age. 

A  practical  test  of  its  purity  is  said  to  be  the  specific  gravity. 
Recent  Chian  turpentine  should  stand  between  1.040-1.050.  The 
dried,  brittle  variety  floats  in  a  cold  solution  containing  eight  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  sinks  as  soon 
as  this  liquid  has  been  diluted  with  three  to  four  times  its  volume 
of  water ;  all  the  adulterants  used,  being  lighter  than  water,  its  be- 
havior toward  this  mixture  would  indicate  them  if  present- 
Genuine  Chian  turpentine  must  contain  between  eighty  and 
eighty-two  per  cent,  of  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  from  five  to  six 
per  cent,  resin,  soluble  in  solution  of  potassa.  These  tests  should 
be  applied  after  the  volatile  oils  have  been  removed  by  distillation. 
The  proportion  of  volatile  oil  varies  considerably  in  different  sam- 
ples ;  it  is  larger  in  a  soft,  recent  specimen,  than  in  one  which  has 
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become  brittle  from  age  and  exposure.  Such  old  and  brittle  speci- 
mens are  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  benzine,  while  this  liquid 
dissolves  entirely  the  recent  variety. 

Genuine  recent  Ohian  turpentine  has  the  consistence  of  honey,  a 
greenish  yellow  color,  an  odor  similar  to  fennel  and  turpentine,  and 
a  bitter  taste.  Canada  turpentine,  which  is  the  most  common 
adulterant,  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  behavior  of  an  ethereal 
solution  of  the  sample,  when  mixed  with  alcohol.  If  the  sample  is 
pure,  the  mixture  will  remain  clear,  while  in  presence  of  Canada 
balsam,  it  becomes  milky,  and  cleara  only  after  boiling.  If  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  Canada  balsam  is  present,  the  sample  will 
give  a  clear  solution  in  chloroform,  while  the  pure  turpentine  gives 
a  turbid  mixture. 

Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  raises  an  interesting  question 
regarding  this  drug,  or  rather  regarding  the  combination  employed 
by  Dr.  Clay.  He  reports,  in  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and 
Examiner^  for  the  current  month,  that  "experiments  performed  by 
himself  and  others,  would  seem  thus  far  to  corroborate  his  (Dr. 
Clay's)  assertions,"  but  that  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  the  im- 
provement will  be  permament.  The  question  which  he  raises  is, 
whether  Dr.  Clay  is  not  mistaken  in  giving  Chian  turpentine, 
rather  than  sulphur,  which  enters  largely  into  his  prescription,  the 
primary  place.  The  following  is  Dr.  Clay's  formula :  Chian  tur- 
pentine, six  grains ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  four  grains ;  to  be  made 
into  two  pills,  which  are  to  be  taken  every  four  houra.  "  The  ma- 
lignant element  in  cancer,"  says  Dr.  Andrews,  "appears  to  be  the 
non  adherent,  multiplying  cells  which  fill  its  cavities,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  its  disastrous  results  are  dependant  on  the  enormous 
power  of  reproduction  of  these  bodies.  If  there  be  a  substance  in 
the  materia  medica  which  can  act  upon  these  cells  as  antiseptics 
act  on  bacteria,  by  destroying  their  life,  or  can  modify  their  vitality, 
so  as  to  check  their  multiplication,  as  arsenic  checks  the  production 
of  ephithelial  cells  in  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  a  remedy  will 
cure  cancer.  Cells  already  in  existence  would  either  be  absorbed 
or  remain  harmless,  if  they  no  longer  multiplied.  These  cells,  in 
short,  suggest  to  one  many  analogies  with  such  low  forms  of 
organic  life  as  are  destroyed  by  sulphur,  arsenic,  carbolic  acid,  etc. 
The  analogy  is  vague,  and  not  implicitly  to  be  trusted ;  neverthe- 
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less  it  strongly  suggests  that  the  efficacy  of  this  combination  may 
be  due  to  the  cell  destroying  power  of  sulphur  or  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  that  the  turpentine  may  be  only  an  adjuvant" 

Dr.  Andrew's  suggestion  is  eminently  practical,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether,  in  the  cases  of  reported  failure  in  the 
use  of  Chian  turpentine,  sulphur  entered  into  the  combination 
administered.  In  view  of  its  possible  importance  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  sulphur  be  always  administered  with  the  turpentine, 
and  -in  strict  conformity  with  Dr.  Clay's  formula. — Therapeutic 
Oazette,  

Concerning  Coo-A. — There  can  be  no  question  of  the  potency 
of  coca,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  physician  much  good 
may  be  expected  from  its  use.  But  do  take  your  trenchant  pen 
and  give  us  a  slashing  article  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it 
You  know  a  confirmed  chewer  of  coca  is  called  a  coquero. 
Among  the  Spanish  Americans  a  coquero  is  considered  hopelessly 
lost,  with  no  prospect  of  reformation.  Look  at  the  picture  drawn 
by  Von  Tschudi :  "  The  inveterate  coquero  is  known  at  first 
glance.  His  unsteady  gait,  his  yellow  skin,  his  dim  and  sunken 
eyes  encircled  by  a  purple  ring,  his  quivering  lips,  and  his  general 
apathy,  all  bear  evidence  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  coca  juice 
when  taken  in  excess." 

Surely  this  picture  is  enough  to  startle  any  one ;  but  I  know 
that  some  c-annot  be  startled  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  satisfying  an 
appetite ;  therefore,  the  greater  need  of  a  fiery  warning  in  time,  to 
the  profession,  as  well  as  the  masses,  against  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  a  drug  which  is  so  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  blasted  and  de- 
solate life  of  the  coquero. — D.  H,  M  ^Donald,  M  A,  in  Louisville  4 
Medical  News.                            

To  Whiten  Red  Noses. — Menyl  is  the  name  of  a  secret  pre- 
paration to  bleach  red  noses.  It  has  been  examined  and  found 
to  consist  of  a  liquid  containing  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid  and 
thymol,  and  a  po^^der  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc,  French  chalk, 
and  a  trace  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  evident  that  the  discoverer  of 
menyl  thinks  the  red  color  of  the  nose  to  be  due  to  a  beginning  of 
the  composition,  since  all  the  aromatic  antiseptics  enter  into  the 
preparation  of  his  nostrum. — Buffalo  Journal  of  Chemistry, 
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A  BEPLY  TO  THE   "  TREATMENT  OF   PNEUMONIA,  IN   ITS  FIRST  OR 

CONGESTIVE  STATE." 
Bt  M.  Hbszstbdc,  M.  D. 

There  is,  to  my  knowledge,  no  disease  that  requires  more  prompt 
watching  than  this.  But  before  going  into  detail,  let  us  consider 
those  remedies  which  have  gained  so  high  a  reputation  among 
practitioners  at  large,  and  which,  according  to  experience,  should 
be  dispensed  with.  These  are  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates  and 
alcoholic  stimulants ;  and  for  these  reasons,  the  former  two  reme- 
dies, in  their  tendency  to  irritate,  produce  much  harm,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  left  alone.  Opiates,  while  their  action  is  to  relieve 
pain,  yet  in  doses,  as  recommended,  increases  the  congestive  symp- 
toms, producing  stupefaction,  and  thereby  preventing  a  normal 
action  of  the  heart 

Alcohols,  which  are  said  to  be  life  supporters  (  ?),  I  think  are 
devoid  of  such  value,  admitting  their  action  in  febrile  diseases  as 
a  sedative ;  and,  while  admitting  this,  we  clearly  see  that  in  this 
disease  it  should  not  be  administered,  as  its  tendency  is  only  to 
deaden  the  heart's  action  ;  and  what  is  the  result  of  these  stupefy- 
ing remedies?  Nothing  else  but  coagulation  of  fibrine  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  which  may  extend  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  will  usually  prove  fatal.  These  accumulations  can  generally 
be  diagonized  by  the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  feeble- 
ness and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  by  a  peculiar  haggard 
expression  of  the  countenance. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  will  you  prevent  these  unfavorable 
symptoms  ? 

1.  By  the  warm  poultice,  as  recommended  by  Professor  R  S. 
•Newton,  which  is  surely  one  of  the  most  speedy  and  agreeable 
remedies  we  possess  in  this  class  of  disease,  relieving  like  magic 
the  local  and  annoying  symptoms. 

2.  By  keeping  the  room  moist,  quiet  and  well  ventilated, 
"remembering  that  pure  air  makes  pure  blood,"  which  in  turn 
restores  health  and  strength. 

8.  The  judicious  use  of  veratrum  viride  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  ;  its  action  in  this  disease  is  manifold,  combining  a 
diaphoretic,  a  nervine  and  arterial  sedative  and  tonic.  Time  and 
again  I  have  been  convinced  of   its  restoring  effects  upon  the 
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arterial  system,  for  this  reason,  as  the  pulse  was  reduced  in  fre- 
quency, it  at  the  same  time  gained  in  strength.  But  in  spite  of 
this  remedy,  we  are  compelled,  in  some  cases,  to  seek  for  further 
help  in  our  materia  medica,  and  we  will  find  in  sanguinaria, 
asclepias,  tuberosa,  and  in  ammonia  muriaticum  efficient  remedies ; 
but  the  last  mentioned  as  a  solvent,  without  producing  any 
evil  results,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  no  equal.  "  Its  action  upon 
the  general  system  is  to  promote  secretion  and  exhalation,  soften 
and  break  down  textures,  check  phlegmonous  inflammation,  lessen 
inflammatory  effusions,  and  promote  their  reabsorption" ;  also, 
according  to  its  dose,  produces  or  relieves  constipation.  Now, 
combining  it  with  very  small  doses  of  hyoscyami,  we  increase 
its  activity,  and  have  an  agent  of  value,  which  will  not  only  pro- 
duce sleep,  but  will  also  remove  painful  and  irregular  nervous 
actions.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  hyoscyami  and  xanthoxyli 
will  acknowledge  their  value  and  superiority  over  opium  and 
alcohols  in  this  disease. 

The  supporting  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary  in  replenishing 
the  combustion  and  increasing  the  vital  force,  thereby  aiding  the 
patient  into  the  stage  of  resolution. 

This  is  best  attained  by  fluids.  Solids  have  the  tendency  of 
irritating  the  pneumogastric  branches,  and  thereby  increase  the 
activity  of  the  lungs. 

As  stimulants  and  tonics,  quinia  sulphatis  and  xanthoxylum  are 
the  best ;  and  of  nutriments,  beef  tea,  milk  and  gruels  should  be 
freely  given. 

But,  as  no  iron  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  nothing  but  a  careful  preparation  must  furnish  proper 
treatment  for  each  case. —  California  Medical  JburnaL 


A.  Allison,  M.  D.,  senior  surgeon  to  Lloyd  Cottage  Hospital, 
Bridlington,  writes  to  the  Lancet,  that  many  years  ago  he  heard  the 
late  Dr.  Golding  Bird  say  that  electrical  sparks  drawn  from  a  can- 
cerous structure  till  an  eruption  occurred  were  the  only  reliable 
means  of  cure  that  he  could  endorse.  Dr.  Allison  then  describes 
the  case  of  a  farm  laborer  who  was  struck  by  lightning,  with  the 
apparent  result  of  lengthening  his  life  ten  years,  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  carcinomatous  disease. 
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HYDROPHOBIC  TETANUS. 

[TnuQfllated  for  the  CaUfornia  Medical  Joumal.] 
Bt  M.  Hsrzstbin,  M.  D. 

An  interesting  case  of  hydrophobic  tetanus  was  rendered  by  Dr. 
Kirchoff  in  Berlin,  Klin  Wock,  some  time  ago.  A  lady,  aged  52, 
fell  with  her  face  into  some  briars  ;  some  of  the  thorns  penetrated 
her  face,  but  were  drawn  out  by  one  who  was  with  her.  Shortly 
after  the  accident  the  patient's  face  was  much  swollen,  and  she 
found  it  impossible  to  open  her  mouth  ;  also  deglutition  and  respi- 
ration were  much  impaired.  At  the  seventh  day  she  fell  with 
convulsions,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  left  facial  nerve  was 
paralyzed. 

When  first  seen  in  the  hospital,  she  was  in  a  crouqhing  position, 
and  trying  to  pull  down  her  lip  with  both  hands.  A  stream  of 
saliva  ran  out  of  her  mouth,  and  had  soaked  her  clothing.  Eespi- 
ration  was  frequent,  but  every  respiration  was  followed  by  a  groan, 
and  a  shower  of  saliva  came  from  her  mouth.  Simultaneously  her 
back  became  more  arched,  and  tlie  head  and  thorax  were  turned  to 
the  right 

The  right  eye  was  closed,  but  the  left  only  partially  so ;  the 
right  comer  of  the  mouth  was  higher  than  the  left.  Both  pupils 
were  alike  and  narrow,  but  moved  normally.  By  forcibly  opening 
the  mouth,  during  inspirations,  the  velum  of  the  palate  could  be 
seen.  In  the  left  temporal  region  was  a  small  abscess,  which,  when 
touched,  produced  tetanic  convulsions  of  the  thorax.  At  the  same 
time  the  face  was  drawn  toward  the  right  The  patient  was  put 
under  chloroform,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  wound,  and  a  thorn 
three  centimetres  long  was  extracted.  The  sight  of  water,  which 
was  offered  her  to  drink,  seemed  to  fill  her  with  terror ;  it  was 
impossible  to  make  her  swallow  any  with  a  spoon. 

The  opisthotonos  became  worse ;  the  head  was  drawn  back- 
wards, but  the  extremities  did  not  take  part  in  the  convulsions. 
The  urine  contained  albumen.  Faradaic  contractibility  of  left 
facial  muscles  was  noc  destroyed ;  it,  however,  was  much  weakened 
when  current  was  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  facial  nerve  which 
runs  out  of  the  stylo-maatoid  foramen,  thereby  proving  the  paralysis 
of  perspecteric  origin. 
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Her  pulse  was  small  and  frequent,  and  a  systolic  blowing  murmur 
could  be  beard  at  tbe  apex  of  tbe  heart 

Her  face  being  pricked  with  a  needle,  showed  no  affection  of 
the  left  trifacial  nerve,  but  the  right  half  contracted  with  an  evident 
expression  of  pain. 

Bromide  potassium  and  chloral  hydrate  were  given  in  large  doses. 
After  the  second  day  in  the  hospital  she  died;  and  two  hours 
before  her  death  the  temperature  was  101.2°,  and  ten  minutes  after 
death  104°  in  the  vagina.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  patient  had 
never  been  bitten  by  a  dog. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  a  cyst  the  size  of  a  pea  was  found 
in  the  left  corpus  striatum,  and  below  it  was  a  small  grayish  focus. 
The  pons  and  medulla  were  soft,  and  cord  dotted  with  pink  spots ; 
the  spinal  cord  was  in  the  same  condition,  but  apparently  normal. 
Examinations  with  a  microscope  showed  numerous  corpora  amy- 
lacea  in  the  brain  and  cord. 

No  pathological  changes  or  alterations  could  be  detected  in  left 
facial  nerve,  nor  any  remarkable  changes  noticed  in  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera. 

It  was  very  difficult  in  this  case  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  at 
once,  yet  all  symptoms  seemed  to  point  toward  hydrophobia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  opisthotonos,  the  contraction  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  as  well  as  the  convulsions,  which  were  synchronous 
with  the  expiration,  all  betoken  tetanus.  Dr.  Kirchhoff  supposes 
that  in  this  case  the  tetanus  was  owing  to  a  pressure  on  or  injury 
of  the  facial  nerve,  and  that  tetanus  was  merely  a  reflex  act — Chit- 
fornia  Medical  Journal  

STATISTICS  OF   TWO   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  OASES  OF    CANCER   OF 

THE   BREAST. 

Dr.  Oldekop  publishes  an  extended  report  of  250  cases  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  mamma,  which  were  treated  in  Prol  Esmarch's 
wards  in  Kiel  between  the  years  1850  and  1878.  Of  these  cases, 
21  were  not  operated  on.  Of  the  remaining  229,  23  died  in  con-  • 
sequence  of  the  operation ;  in  109  the  tumors  returned ;  in  48  the 
tumors  did  not  recur,  some  of  these  patients  being  still  alive,  while 
others  have  died  of  intercurrent  diseases ;  in  54  the  patients  were 
lost  sight  of  after  they  left  the  hospital.     The  majority  of  the 
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patients  were  between  46  and  50  years  of  age ;  the  average  age  at 
which  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  was  48.4  years.  Of 
the  patients,  208  were  married  and  30  single.  Of  108  who  had 
borne  children,  86  had  suffered  from  puerperal  mastitis.  In  nine 
cases  the  tumor  developed  from  nodules  left  by  previous  mastitis. 
The  statements  with  regard  to  previous  injury  were  uncertain. 
The  cancer  affected  the  right  breast  in  128  cases,  and  the  left  in 
102.  The  upper  and  outer  half  of  the  gland  was  most  frequently 
affected.  In  11  cases  hereditary  predisposition  existed,  and  in  60 
cases  it  could  be  positively  excluded.  In  81  cases  in  which  the 
axillary  glands  were  not  involved,  the  average  duration  of  life 
after  the  operation  was  45.1  months;  period  of  freedom  from  re- 
lapse, six  months.  In  57  cases  in  which  the  glands  were  involved, 
the  average  duration  of  life,  after  the  operation,  was  84.8  months ; 
period  of  freedom  from  relapse,  2.5  montha  The  average  duration 
of  life  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  was,  in  the  cases 
not  operated  on,  22.6  months,  and  in  tbe  cases  operated  on,  38.1 
months.  On  225  patients,  287  operations  were  performed,  with  23 
deaths.  Out  of  184  operations  performed  before  the  introduction 
of  Lister's  method,  there  were  16  deaths,  a  mortality  of  9.1  per 
cent  The  average  period  of  convalescence  was  formerly  5.2 
weeks,  but  after  the  adoption  of  Lister's  method  it  fell  to  4.6  weeks. 
In  40.9  per  cent,  of  the  patients  the  entire  mamma  with  the  glands 
was  removed  (mortality  13  per  cent.).  Of  the  23  deaths  from  the 
operation,  12  were  due  to  accidental  surgical  diseases,  four  to  col- 
lapse and  secondary  hemorrhage,  one  to  pneumonia  and  six  to 
causes  that  could  not  be  clearly  ascertained.     Erysipelas  occurred 

15  times,  and  proved  fatal  in  five  cases.  In  46.4  per  cent  of  the 
cases  recurrent  tumors  appeared  within  the  first  three  months  after 
the  operation ;  after  that  period  the  recurrences  diminished  steadily 
in  frequency,  and  after  one  year  they  only  occurred  in  18  cases,  or 

16  per  cent  A  reappearance  of  the  tumor  after  three  years'  inter- 
val was  only  observed  in  one  case,  and  in  that  there  was  some 
room  for  doubt.  Hence  three  years  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit 
for  the  appearance  of  recurrent  tumors.  If  this  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect, 23  of  Esmarch's  cases  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  cured. 
The  seat  of  recurrence  was  far  more  frequently  the  cicatrix  than 
the  axilla;  and  when  the  operat-ion  was  limited  to  the  removal  of 
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axillary  glands,  the  recurrent  tumors  generally  appeared  in  the 
axilla.  Dr.  Oldekop  concludes  his  paper  with  brief  synopses  of 
the  histories  of  the  260  cases. 


PRUSSIAN  BLUE   IK   MALARIAL   FEVER. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  of  mine,  wrote  Dr.  W.  I. 
Martin,  I  was  led  to  the  use  of  the  above  article  in  some  stubborn 
cases  of  intermittent  fever,  more  particularly  that  form  termed 
•*  dumb  ague  or  chronic  chills."  Now,  after  the  use  of  it  for  several 
years,  I  have  found  it  an  efficient  remedy,  and  have  rarely  been 
disappointed  in  being  able  to  eJBEect  a  cure.  It  must  be  given  in 
pretty  large  doses,  much  larger  than  is  directed  in  our  books,  to 
have  this  desirable  eflEect,  say  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.  This 
amount,  in  my  hands,  has  proved  sufficient  for  an  adult  In  look- 
ing at  the  article  chemically,  we  might  fear  using  such  large  doses, 
but,  after  experience,!!  have  seen  nothing  bad  result  from  it  what- 
ever. Given  in  powder,  dropped  upon  the  tongue  and  washed 
down  with  a  littlfe  water,  is  the  most  eligible  way  of  administering 
it.  The  taste  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  powdered  charcoal, 
and  but  few  complain  of  it  being  unpleasant  to  take ;  in  this  way 
even  children  take  it  readily.  Given  in  pilular  form,  a  dose  would 
make  three  pretty  large  pills ;  this  amount  having  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day,  we  would  find  but  few  that  would  submit  to  it 
Prussian  blue  being  a  chalybeate,  has  the  effect  of  that  class  of 
remedies,  as  well  as  that  of  an  antiperiodic,  and  I  found  it  to  be 
most  efficient  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  "  run  down '"  of 
anaemic  condition,  and  when  a  cure  is  effected  it  is  more  perma- 
nent than  that  from  quinia.  There  are  some  cases  where  quinia 
will  not  make  a  permanent  cure,  even  when  given  under  the  most 
approved  plan,  which,  I  believe,  is  after  the  chill  has  been  arrested 
by  it,  to  keep  them  from  returning  by  giving  a  full  dose  the  day 
preceding  the  seventh,  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  day  following 
the  last  chill.  Now,  in  these  cases,  where  quinine  has  so  failed, 
the  ferrocyanide  of  iron  comes  in  as  just  the  thing. — Med  and  Surg, 
Rep, 

We  have  used  the  above  for  many  years  in  combination  with 
cerasine,  hydrastin,  comine  and  similar  preparations,  to  the  exclu- 
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sioQ  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  perfect  success,  so  much  so  that 
we  have  used  very  little  of  the  latter  for  years. — Ed.  Med. 
Eclectic.  

Marked  examples  of  the  fatality  of  small-pox  are  found  in 
Mexico,  where  the  disease  was  carried  from  St  Domingo  in  1518, 
and  by  which  it  is  estimated  three  and  one  half  millions  of  people 
were  destroyed.  In  1707  it  was  introduced  into  Iceland,  where  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  fell  victims  to  it.  Beach- 
ing Greenland  in  1733,  it  almost  depopulated  the  country.  For- 
tunately, we  have  found,  in  the  vaccination  introduced  by  Jenner, 
a  reliable  safeguard  against  this  contagion  for  the  last  seventy 
years. 


SOCIETY  MEETINO-S. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Associa- 
tion, was  held  at  Hershey  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  beginning  on 
Wednesday,  June  16, 1880,  at  10  a.  m.  The  attendance  was  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  president,  Dr.  Milbrey  Green, 
having  called  the  meeting  to  order,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  MiUigan. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Clark,  in  behalf  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
Chicago,  addressed  the  association,  welcoming  its  members  to 
Chicago,  and  tendering  the  hospitalities  of  the  great  western  me- 
tropolis. 

Dr.  Green  responded,  thanking  them  for  their  courtesy.  He 
proceeded  then  to  deliver  his  annual  addresa  Its  length  precludes 
the  preparing  of  a  synopsis  to  do  it  justice.  It  was  largely  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  medical  improvements,  the  higher  standard  of 
education,  organization  of  reformed  physicians,  the  necessity  of 
thorough  training,  microscopy,  etc.  He  noted  the  undue  facility 
with  which  degrees  were  conferred  by  colleges  of  every  school,  and 
licenses  to  practice  by  the  various  societies  and  examining  boards. 
As  though  that  was  not  enough,  agencies  as  well  as  corporations, 
existed,  from  which  diplomas  were  procured  by  purchase.     The 
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attention  of  the  American  government  had  been  directed  to  the 
matter,  and  endeavors  were  made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 

President  Green  also  urged  the  paramount  importance  of  hygiene 
and  sanitary  medicine,  and  declared  in  favor  of  stringent  legislation, 
having  public  health  in  view.  He  pleaded  with  physicians  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  benefiting  the  public,  rather  than  to  the  amass- 
ing of  princely  fortunes,  closing  with  the  lines  of  Bailey : 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  f  eelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  hj  heart-throbs,  when  they  beat 
For  Gk>d,  for  man,  for  duty.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest^  acts  the  best 
Life  is  but  a  means  unto  an  end — that  end 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things — God." 

The  roll  of  officers  was  called. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  of  Ohio,  Dr.  S.  B.  Munn,  of  Con- 
necticut, was  appointed  treasurer  for  the  session,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Anton. 

Drs.  C.  E.  Miles,  of  Massachusetts,  J.  T.  Kent,  of  Missouri,  L, 
B.  Eussell,  of  Ohio,  R  A.  Gunn,  of  New  York,  and  A.  B.  West- 
cott,  of  Illinois,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  credentials. 

The  roll  of  States  was  called,  and  delegates  found^to  be  in  attend- 
ance from  seventeen.  State  societies,  auxiliaries  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  and  from  the 
Bennett,  American,  Cincinnati,  and  United  States  medical  colleges. 
Of  the  living  ex-presidents,  Dr.  Stow  alone  was  absent  Prof. 
Duncan,  of  Indiana,  Dr.  Shoemaker,  of  Iowa,  Prol  King,  of 
Ohio,  Dr.  Munn,  of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Miles, .  of  Massachusetts, 
were  in  attendance,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Stratford,  of  Chicago,  addressed  the  association  with 
appropriate  remarks,  presenting  the  president  in  its  behalf  with  a 
gavel,  ivory-headed,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Presented  by 
H.  K  Stratford,  M.  D.,  to  the  N.  E.  M.  A.  Chicago,  June  16, 
1880." 

President  Green  received  the  gift,  thanking  Dr.  Stratford  for  his 
little  testimonial,  and  promising  to  use  it  in  the  service  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  to  deliver  it  to  his  successor  in  office. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  John  King,  the  association  accepted  the  present, 
and  thanked  Dr.  Stratford  for  his  graceful  courtesy. 

A  vote  was  taken  to  cancel  the  initiation  fees  of  N.  G.  Smith  and 
H.  A.  BoUes,  which  had  never  come  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Dr.  Milton  Jay,  of  Illinois,  presented  an  invitation  from  the 
alumni  association  of  Bennett  Medical  College,  to  take  an  excur- 
sion upon  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  evening,  on  the  steamer  Flora, 
which  had  been  chartered  for  that  purpose. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  King,  the  invitation  was  accepted. 
Recess  till  afternoon. 

FIBST  DAY— AFTEKNOON  SESSION. 

On  resuming  the  business  of  the  day,  the  secretary  read  a 
numerous  list  of  papers  by  titla 

Dr.  A.  J.  Howe  made  a  report  on  "  Surgery."  He  alluded  to 
the  production  of  bacteria,  which  he  pronounced  vegetable  cells ; 
but,  while  praising  "  Listerism,"  predict^ed  that  its  expensiveness 
would  prevent  its  general  adoption.  He  recommended  sulphur 
diet  for  hip  disease,  and  spoke  of  ovariotomy  as  a  modem  inven- 
tion, which  had  been  performed  with  marked  success.  The  use 
of  the  plaster  of  paris  jacket,  for  spinal  distortion,  was  severely 
criticised. 

Dr.  Albert  Merrill  reported  a  plan  for  the  American  Pharma- 
copceia;  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  McMaster,  of  Michigan,  was 
adopted. 

Dr.  R  A.  Gunn,  of  New  York,  replied^to  Dr.  Howe's  criticisms 
of  the  plaster  of  paris  jacket. 

Drs.  McMaster  and  Younkin,  of  Missouri,  participated. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  favorably  the  names  of 
twenty-five  new  members,  who  were  accordingly  elected. 

The  association  adjourned  till  9  a.  m. 

THE   EXCUBSION. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  steamer  Flora  set  out  from  her  wharf,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  alumni  of  Bennet  Medical  College  and  their 
guests  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  President 
Green  went  on  board  to  meet  the  entertainers  and  members,  but 
left  at  the  moment  of  starting,  to  the  great  regret  of  numerous 
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marriageable  young  ladies,  who  were  manifestly  unwilling  to  give 
him  up. 

General  hilarity  prevailed ;  some  congregated  in  groups  to  fight 
old  battles  over  again,  while  others  took  their  part  of  the  mirth  out 
in  dancing.  Everybody  was  delighted,  and  left  the  boat  at  a  late 
hour  pleased  with  their  entertainers. 

SECOND  DAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

The  association  reassembled  at  9  a.  m. 

Dr.  Howe  oflEered  a  resolution  for  the  Electoral  Committee  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  for  the  election  of  officers,  the  by-laws  to  be 
amended  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Munn  opposed  the  motion  in  an  extended  argument. 

Objection  being  made,  the  motion  of  Dr.  Howe  was  not  enter- 
tained. 

Dr.  Younkin  presented  a  proposition  from  Dr.  Albert  Merrill, 
offering  to  publish  the  AmeHcan  Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia  at  his  own 
expense,  if  the  title  should  be  transferred  to  him.  He  would  carry 
out  the  plan  and  submit  the  proposition  to  the  committee  of  the 
association  for  approval. 

Dr.  King  stated  that  the  association,  a  year  ago,  had  paid  him 
the  honor  of  accepting  the  American  Dispensatory  as  its  standard. 
He  had  accordingly  prepared  a  treatise  on  pharmacy  to  go  with  it, 
and  desired  to  know  whether  the  two  works  Would  not  conflict 

Dr.  Merrill  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Parker,  of  Ohio,  the  proposition  was  accepted. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Geddes,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
Influence  of  Heredity  in  Disease,"  which  was  referred  to  the  pub- 
lishing committea  A  paper  on  "  The  Law  of  Fatigue,"  by  Dr. 
E.  Younkin,  of  Missouri,  was  read  by  title,  and  also  referred 

Dr.  Gunn,  from  the  committee  on  credentials,  reported  the 
names  of  eleven  new  members ;  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter, 
of  Ohio,  they  were  duly  elected. 

Several  other  papers  were  now  read  by  title  and  referred. 

Dr.  Olin,  of  Illinois,  called  attention  to  the  case  of  a  burdock 
burr,  which  had  been  found  in  the  heart  of  a  lady  who  died  a 
Berea,  Ohio.  This  phenomenon  had  been  exhibited  at  the  last 
year's  meeting  of  the  association,  and  had  been  commented  upon 
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more  or  less  invidiously.  He  asked  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  matter. 

Drs.  H.  B.  Piper,  of  Pennsylvania ;  E.  H.  Gunn,  G.  H.  Merkel, 
C.  E.  Miles  and  Younkin,  were  appointed. 

Dr.  Piper  read  a  paper  on  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  which  was 
referred.  It  was  a  carefully  considered  paper,  and  contained 
valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  necropsy. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess. 

SECOND  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  advantages  of  the  plaster  of  pans  jacket  were  duly  set  forth 
by  Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn,  who  had  brought  an  interesting  case  for  illus- 
tration.    A  cure  was  nearly  effected. 

Dr.  Younkin  followed  with  a  demonstration  of  the  superior 
merits  of  a  felt  jacket — his  own  contrivance.  He  exhibited  an 
assortment,  and  showed  their  great  utility  and  convenience. 

Dr.  Howe  examined  the  case  of  a  young  man  with  a  paralyzed 
arm — a  misfortune  occurring  from  a  railroad  accident  He  declared 
the  member  permanently  useless,  and  advised  its  amputation. 

Dr.  Parker  exhibited  a  pair  of  obstetrical  forceps,  the  work  of 
a  manufacturer  in  Berea.  They  were  examined  and  greatly 
admired. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hale,  of  Ohio,  the  secretary  was  empowered 
and  directed  to  prepare  for  publication  all  papers  duly  submitted 
to  the  association,  and  to  procure  their  early  printing  and  distri- 
bution. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  delegate  from  Wisconsin,  was 
reported  favorably  for  permanent  membership,  and  the  candidate 
elected. 

Dr.  McMaster  called  attention  to  an  article  going  the  rounds  of 
the  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  John  Buchanan,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  president  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  He 
was  not  even  a  member,  never  had  been,  never  could  be.  The 
body  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  president  never  existed,  but  was 
a  myth,  and  as  big  a  fraud  as  his  tliplomas.  He  had  been  arrested, 
and  half  a  ton  of  bogus  diplomas  had  been  found  in  his  room, 
showing  him  to  be  the  head  manufacturer  of  bogus  degrees. 

Dr.  King  paid  his  respects  to  the  Philadelphia  institution. 
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Dr.  Piper,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  the  Eclectics  of  that  State 
were  keenly  sensitive  to  the  burning  disgrace  inflicted  on  them  by 
these  infamous  enterprises.  The  chief  persons  concerned  were 
this  Buchanan  and  one  Bissell,  who  was  his  chief  "  pal."  Yet  he 
thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  dignify  them  so  much  as  thus  to 
notice  them,  "  iinless,"  as  he  added,  "  it  is  to  send  a  corporal's  guard 
down  there  and  shoot  those  fellows  at  once.  I  am  in  favor  of 
summary  measures.  Through  such  men  as  these,  Eclectics  are 
brought  into  disrepute." 

President  Green  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  "  snide  "  diplomaa 
They  were  dated  1*878,  whereas  the  charter  bore  the  date  of  a  year 
later.  This  showed  the  fraud  conclusively.  He,  too,  believed  that 
any  action  in  regard  to  these  reprobates  would  only  magnify  their 
insignificance. 

Dr.  McMaster  had  been  about  to  offer  a  resolution  denouncing 
the  traffic,  but  declared  he  would  not  do  so. 

Dr.  Howe  desired  that  good  Eclectics  from  States  having  no 
organizations  should  be  eligible  to  membership  hera  Good  Eclec- 
tics from  Arkansas  or  Texas  were  as  much  desired  and  were  no 
less  our  allies  and  brothers  than  if  they  had  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  living  in  Boston.  He  criticised  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution,  by  which  this  had  been  rendered  impracticable. 

Dr.  Wilder  explained.  The  amended  constitution  of  1877,  when 
reported,  had  contained  a  special  provision  for  admission  of  such 
persons  to  membership  ;  but  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Scudder  it  was 
struck  out.  He  said  on  that  occasion  that  all  such  persons  could 
join  societies  in  neighboring  States. 

Dr.  Howe  remarked  that  he  often  disagreed  with  Dr.  Scudder 
and  moved  to  suspend  the  rules.  The  motion  was  carried  and  the 
cases  referred.  The  candidates  were  requested  to  appear  before 
the  committee  on  credentials. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Howe : 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  National  E.  M.  Asaociation  hereby  declare  that 
thej  are  in  favor  of  the  legal  organization  of  State  Boards,  whose  chief  object  is  to 
suppress  traffic  in  medical  diplomas,  and  to  expel  from  medical  practice  all  such  in- 
dividuals who  dispense  medicines  without  a  legitimate  right  to  thus  pursue  an 
avocation;  provided^  that  the  said  board  be  so  organized  as  not  to  be  under  the 
majoritj  rule  of  anj^one  school  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Henry  Olin  delivered  an  address  on  Otology.     After  a  full 
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description^  of  the  structure  of  the  ear  and  the  action  of  its  mem- 
branes, together  with  its  various  other  disorders,  he  concluded  by 
comparing  the  human  ear  to  a  telephone  constantly  charged  with 
electric  force,  and  always  ready  to  convey  messages  of  a  pleasant 
or  disagreeable  character  to  the  brain. 

The  president  ordered  the  call  of  the  States  for  reports  on  the 
status  of  Eclectic  medicine. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McKelven  gave  a  glowing  account  of  Eclectic  medicine 
in  Iowa. 

Dr.  McMaster  reported  twenty -two  new  members  in  the  State 
Society  of  Michigan.  He  announced  the  prospect  good  for  secur- 
ing a  chair  of  Eclectic  medicine  in  "  the  unequalled  Michigan  State 
University/'  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Dr.  Furber  carried  all  before  him  by  his  glowing  description  of 
Eclectic  fortunes  in  the  State  of  Kansaa  There  the  Eclectics  have 
had  secured  the  regular  State  authority  for  conferring  licenses, 
while  their  old  school  adversaries  have  legally  no  incorporation  as 
a  medical  society. 

Delegates  from  other  States  reported  by  title. 

Two  more  delegates  were  reported  by  Dr.  Q-unn,  and  duly  elected 
to  membership. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter,  the  thanks  of  the  association 
were  voted  to  Dr.  Charles  Band,  of  Crete,  Nebraska,  who  has  a  se- 
cond time  generously  presented  the  treasurer  $100  in  gold,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  association. 

Dr.  Band,  in  a  few  words,  somewhat  diffidently  but  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  testimonial. 

Dr.  Gunn,  from  the  committee  of  five,  reported  that  a  partial  ex- 
amination had  been  made  of  the  pathological  specimen  submitted 
by  Dr.  Olin.  They  had  found  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  auricle 
some  foreign  substance,  the  nature  of  which  required  a  microscopic 
examination  to  determine  positively  the  facts  of  the  case.  They 
requested  the  specimen  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Merkel,  for  a  careful 
examination  and  subsequent  report 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Adjourned  till  morning.  ' 

THE  BANQUET. 

The  Palmer  House,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  ablaze  with  glory. 
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The  halls  and  parlors  were  thronged  with  fair  ladies  and  gallant  men  ; 
beauty  glowed  on  every  side.  To  the  Chicago  Eclectic  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  is  due  all  the  credit  of  this  brilliant  display.  Doctors 
without  number  graced  the  scene ;  no  pill  or  potion  was  there  to 
inspire  terror ;  for  once  the  medical  men  were  on  an  errand  of  peace. 
One  gleam  of  polished  steel  alone  bespoke  the  surgeon's  murderous 
skill.  All  else  was  peace.  President  Green  was  everywhere  with 
his  smiling  countenance,  winning  golden  opinions  on  all  sides.  Ex- 
presidents  were  numerous  and  in  great  demand.  Dr.  Piper,  tall 
and  lithe,  also  commanded  great  attention,  and  many  an  eye  was 
cast  askance  at  Dr.  Kent  Dr.  Davis  presided  with  his  usual  grace 
and  dignity.  The  repast  and  attendance  were  worthy  of  the 
Palmer  House ;  indeed,  the  four  Eastern  gentlemen,  "  solid  men," 
were  fain  to  confess  that  Chicago  was  worthy  to  be  considered  the 
Greater  Boston.  Festivity  and  gaiety  went  together.  The  flow  of 
soul  outrivalled  the  feast  of  reason.  The  prandium  was  succeeded 
by  the  usual  toasts  and  speeches.  President  Green,  who  was  not 
green  save  in  spirit,  demonstrated  that  public  hygiene  was  the  cure 
for  stupidity,  the  common  cause  of  death.  Ex-President  Munro 
exhibited  the  beauties  of  professional  fraternity,  and  how  it  was 
exemplified  by  medical  men.  The  response  to  the  third  toast,  on 
Medical  Education,  was  given  by  one  of  the  "  soundest  casuists," 
another  ex-president,  who  was  "Miles  away  from  Boston."  He 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  ladies,  especially  to  an  excellent  one 
at  his  side.  "Our  Mothers"  were  regally  treated  by  the  gallant, 
always  young.  Professor  King.  He  desired  to  live  a  hundred 
years  to  be  able  to  do  his  subject  justice.  Humor  and  eloquence 
contended  for  the  palm.  Then  was  discharged  the  ponderous 
Gunn.  **  Great  gods,  how  he  talked."  The  metropolis  of  America, 
he  proved,  was  Chicago.  Dr.  Miles  had  shown  that  city  to  be 
almost  as  great  as  Boston,  but  Dr.  Gunn  made  it  utterly  eclipse 
New  York  from  sight  Then  came  ex-President  Shoemaker,  of 
Iowa,  showing  that  tact  in  the  practice  of  medicine  infinitely  tran- 
scended knowledge.  Then  arose  A.  Wilder  than  of  any  who  had 
spoken,  the  ladies  alone  claimed  his  attention.  "All  other  things 
gave  place."  He  wished  ninety-nine  years  instead  of  a  hundred 
to  President  King,  and  praised  the  wives  of  all  the  presidents  for 
their  discreetness  in  accompanying   their  lords  to  Chicago.     He 
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noticed  the  status  of  women  as  explained  by  Blackstone,  illustra- 
ting it  by  the  case  of  the  Bokharian  wife,  who  asked  a  divorce  from 
her  husband  for  not  loving  her,  because  in  three  weeks  of  married 
life  he  had  not  whipped  her.  This  was  the  honeymoon.  Dr. 
Wilder*s  speech  should  have  been  heard  to  have  been  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  ladies.  Like  Fathom  in  the  play,  he  had  evi- 
dently been  in  love  himself,  and  hardly  successful  in  it,  yet  he 
could  not  get  over  admiring  them. 

Dancing  succeeded  th.e  other  festivities,  and  continued  till  break 
of  day. 

THIRD  DAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

At  9  oVlock  the  association  reassembled.  Dr.  Russell,  of  Ohio, 
moved  to  proceed  at  11  o'clock  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year.     After  several  motions  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Geddes,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were 
voted  to  the  Eclectics  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  alumni  of  Bennett 
College,  for  courtesy  and  hospitality  generously  bestowed  upon  the 
members  during  the  present  session. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hale,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  for 
publication  the  proceedings  and  papers  submitted  this  year. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
complete  their  duty,  and  a  motion  was  adopted  to  continue  the 
committee  with  full  powers  during  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Clark  read  his  report  upon  gynecology,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed.  , 

Dr.  Merkel  also  reported  on  microscopy. 

Dr.  Jay  delivered  a  paper  on  tracheotomy,  which  elicited  much 
inquiry. 

Various  other  papers  were  read  by  title. 

Dr.  McMaster  read  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  inebriety  on 
criminal  statistics. 

Dr.  Baker  submitted  a  motion,which  was  amended  by  Dr.  Green, 
to  provide  for  the  arranging  of  subjects  in  bureaus  or  standing 
committees  for  reports  at  subsequent  sessions. 

Dr.  Springsteen  read  a  paper  by  title,  on  the  education  of  young 
children. 

Becess  till  afternoon. 
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THIRD  DAT — CLOSING  SESSION. 

Dr.  Ounn  presented  the  report  of  the  electoral  committee.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year : 

President,  Anson  L.  Clark,  of  Chicago;  first  vice-president, 
Vincent  A.  Baker,  of  Michigan ;  second  vice-president,  Henry  B. 
Piper,  of  Pennsylvania ;  third  vice-president,  Albert  G.  Spring- 
steen, of  Ohio ;  secretary,  Alexander  Wilder,  New  York ;  treas- 
urer, James  Anton,  Ohio.  • 

For  place  of  meeting  the  suffrage  committee  had  been  divided 
between  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Altoona,  St  Louis,  and  Topeka,  in 
ELansas. 

A  lively  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  place 
of  meeting.  Dr.  Kermott  yielded  to  the  claims  of  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
Wilder  protested  against  going  away  from  a  central  locality,  and 
alluded  to  the  meeting  at  Washington,  as  an  example  in  point,  and 
besought  the  Association  not  to  ha25ard  the  risk  of  a  slim  attendance ; 
St  Louis  had  a  single  advocate  on  the  floor,  persuasive  and  elo- 
quent, but  all  her  other  representatives  had  long  since  gone  home. 

Dr.  Furber,  of  Kansas,  made  an  overpowering  appeal  in  behalf 
of  going  to  Topeka,  It  was  well  nigh  irresistible,  but  a  bare 
majority  decided  upon  St  Louis. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Potter  moved  that  the  California  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege be  acknowledged  among  the  institutions  recognized  by  the 
association.     Adopted* 

Dr.  Wilder  exhibited  one  of  the  diplomas  of  membership,  the 
name  of  which  had  been  inserted  in  a  beautiful  text,  by  Fred.  W. 
Porter,  of  Chicago.  For  the  service  the  association  was  indebted 
to  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Stratford,  at  whose  instance  Mr. 
Porter  had  generously  volunteered  to  do  this  work.  Dr.  Wilder 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Porter,  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  to 
the  members,  shown  in  his  beautiful  work,  as  displayed  in  their  certificates;  and 
likewise  to  Dr.  H.  K.  Stratford,  for  his  forethought  in  securing  Mr.  Porter's  senioes 
on  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Miles  called  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  treatment 
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received  by  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  a  pathological 
specimen,  complaining  that  they  were  required  to  solve  an  impor- 
tant question,  and  yet  a  specimen  had  been  withheld  from  exam- 
ination. Dr.  Piper  also  spoke  severely  upon  the  subject,  and 
asked  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

President  Green  thought  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding. 
He  was  very  sure  that  Prof.  Olin  would  furnish  sections  of  the 
heart  if  desired. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Russell,  a  resolution  was  adopted  setting 
apart  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  each  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  consideration  of  medical  and  surgical  clinical  cases. 

The  new  officers  were  now  installed.  '  President  Clark  was  in- 
troduced to  the  association  by  Dr.  Potter,  of  Ohio.  President 
Green  presented  to  him  the  gavel,  congratulating  him  upon  his 
election,  and  wishing  him  a  successful  administration. 

The  new  president  made  a  brief  address,  thanking  the  associa- 
tion, and  promising  his  best  endeavors  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

The  vice-presidents  were  also  installed,  each  making  speeches 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  President  Green  was  offered.  Dr. 
Miles  seconded  it,  paying  a  warm  tribute  for  his  industry,  patience, 
discretion  and  disinterestedness. 

Dr.  Wilder  would  not  concede  that  President  Green  was  patient, 
but  the  reverse.  But  he  added,  that  if  any  error  had  been  made 
by  Dr.  Green,  it  was  from  his  intense  activity  and  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  association,  and  the 
results  of  his  work  were  now  before  them. 

The  tote  was  taken  by  rising,  and  all  the  members  were  on 
their  feet  at  once. 

Dr.  Green  responded  to  the  ovation,  and  urged  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  membership  and  efficiency  of  local  organizations. 
Their  society  in  Boston,  for  years,  had  but  four  members;  but 
they  always  attended,  Dr.  Geddes  coming  regularly  all  the  way 
from  Winchendon.     Now  they  had  a  large  membership. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wilder : 

Resolved^  That  Br.  H.  E.  Stratford  be  hereby  appointed  treasurer  ad  intmm^  ^ith 
full  power  to  adjust  the  flnanoes  of  this  association,  and  so  relieve  the  treasurer  elect 
of  all  trouble  and  embarrassment  in  the  matter. 
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Dr.  Olin,  as  a  question  of  privilege,  read  the  following  letter 
from  Prof.  Piper  : 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  ezamiiied  the  heart  which  is  in  possession  of  Dr. 

Olin,  and  am  fullj  satisfied  that  it  contains  a  burdock  burr,  which  has  been  encrusted 

there  bj  process  of  growth  of  tissue. 

"Dr.  E.  a.  piper." 

Dr.  Gunn  replied  that  there  were  microscopists  in  the  East  as 
able  as  any  in  America ;  Prof.  Piper  had  made  no  examination 
except  such  as  a  committee  had  already  made,  and  which  was  not 
conclusive.  There  was  no  good  reason  why  the  specimen  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  examined  fully  and  adequately.  He  meant 
no  reflection  on  Dr.  Olin,  y^ho  might  himself  have  been  misled. 

Dr.  Olin  declared  that  a  section  of  the  heart  and  burr  had  been 
offered  to  this  committee  in  good  faith. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  asking  a  section  of  the  heart  for 
examination  by  Dr.  Merkel. 

'i'he  secretary  read  a  notice  of  Dr.  Pitzer,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment of  the  by-laws,  to  hold  elections  on  the  second  meeting  day. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Milton  Jay,  the  association  then  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  the  City  of  St  Louis  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  15, 
1881. 

Thus  concluded  the  tenth  and  most  interesting,  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful session  of  this  organization. 
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(Continued  from  page  290,  July,  1880.) 

I  invite  your  attention  to  two  remedies  whicli  are  so  similar  to 
each  other  that  they  are  often  called  by  the  same  common  name — 
fire-weed.     The  first  of  these, 

Erechtites  Hieraoifglius, 

is  the  true  fire  weed ;  the  other,  Erigeron,  is  a  flea-bane.  Erech- 
tites, so  called  from  dpixvin^  is  a  troublesome  rank  weed  {NaL 
Ord  Compositoe)  springing  up  abundantly  on  newly  cleared  lands, 
and  flowering  late  in  summer.     It  contains  an  oil  which  appears 
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to  be  chemically  identical  with  turpentine  and  the  oil  of  Erigeron. 
Physiologically  they  are  similar  but  not  really  identical. 

Physiological  Effects, — Erechtites  causes  general  arterial  activity, 
bleeding  from  the  gums  and  nose,  eructations  and  heartburn, 
vomiting  of  bloody  mucus,  constipation,  with  abdominal  cramps, 
followed  by  copious  yellow  foecal  diarrhoea,  profuse  metorrhagia, 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  testicle,  scanty,  scalding  and  bloody 
urine,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder.  These  hemorrhagiae 
are  arterial  (being  bright  red)  and  often  copious.  There  is  usually 
vertigo,  dull  frontal  headache,  throbbing  in  the  temporal  arteries, 
distress  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  extravagant  appetite,  sexual 
desire  with  dreams  and  emissions,  aching  pains  in  the  small  of  the 
back  and  extremities,  with  cough  and  muco-purulent  expectoration. 

Therapeutics, — Erechtites  is  somewhat  of  a  vulnerary,  the  bruised 
root  having  been  found  serviceable  in  the  local  treatment  of  old 
ulcers. 

Its  action  upon  the  urepoetic  organs  is  not  unlike  that  of  copaiva, 
cubebs  and  turpentine,  and  in  minute  doses  it  will,  like  these,  be 
found  useful  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  urinary  tract  In 
gonorrhoea  and  gleet,  if  the  discharge  be  scanty,  bloody  and  accom- 
panied with  intense  pain,  it  will  act  better  than  either  cubebs  or 
copaiva,  and  the  choice  of  remedies  will  probably  lie  between  can- 
tharis,  turpentine  and  erechtites.  If  the  discharge  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  irritating  injections  or  by  taking  cold,  and  orchitis 
supervenes,  erechtites  is  often  the  best  remedy. 

When  the  menses  are  abnormal  in  quantity  and  recur  too  fre- 
quently, the  combined  use  of  senecin  and  erechtites  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Give  senecin  between  the  periods  (tenth  of  a  grain  doses 
three  times  a  day),  and  during  the  flow  drop  doses  of  the  oil  every 
two  hours  if  the  blood  be  dark  in  color  and  clotted,  and  tenth  of 
drop  doses  if  it  is  bright  red. 

In  uterine  hemorrhage  from  any  cause  it  is  a  very  potent  rem- 
edy. It  is  best  given  by  triturating  half  a  drachm  of  the  oil  with 
two  ounces  of  sugar.  The  dose  will  be  ten  grains  half  hourly,  or 
oftener,  as  may  seem  indicated. 

In  hemorrhages  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  nose  bleed, 
bleeding  gums,  vomiting  of  blood,  dysentery  when  the  discharge 
has  become  almost  pure  blood,  excessive  bleeding  of  hemorrhoids 
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and  bloody  expectoration,  may  all  be  cured  with  it.  If  the  henx- 
orrbage  is  passive  and  dark  colored  the  drug  may  be  used  freely, 
but  if  bright  red,  cautiously  and  in  very  small  doses.  In  these 
latter  conditions  large  doses  increase  arterial  excitement  and  aggra- 
vate instead  of  diminish  the  hemorrhage. 

You  will  occasionally  find  use  for  it  in  the  progress  of  diseases 
.  such  as  Bright*s,  typhus,  gastro-enteritis,  and  other  conditions  when 
the  system  is  debilitated. 

I  have  cured  with  it  a  species  of  gastro-enteritis  similar  to  that 

for  which  dioscorea  is  more  frequently  used,  viz.:  gastralgia,  nausea, 

abdominal  cramps,  copious  yellow  diarrhoea,  worse  in  the  morning, 

and  followed  by  tenesmus. 

Flea-bane, 

Erigeron  Canadense, 

is  an  old  Indian  remedy.  There  are  various  species,  of  which  the 
one  named,  and  E.  annuum  and  E.  philadelphicum  possess  similar 
medicinal  qualities,  and  are  sold  indiscriminately.  It  is  allied 
botanically  to  the  dahlia,  the  daisy  and  the  aster,  but  unlike  these 
possesses  no  beauty,  and  is  considered  by  the  farmer  a  common  pest 
Its  chemical  constituents  are  amarin,  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  and  an 
essential  oil.  This  oil  is  as  fluid  as  water,  pale  yellow,  odor  like 
hemlock,  aromatic  and  extremely  acrid. 

Therapeutics, — Erigeron  is  a  very  prompt  astringer  of  the  capil- 
lary walls,  especially  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  and  of  the  colon 
and  rectum,  and  affects  more  particularly  the  arterial  capillaries 
rather  than  the  venous.  It  also  has  a  wonderful  influence  on  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  is  thus  a  splendid  remedy  in 
active  hemorrhages.  All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  erech- 
tites  in  hemorrhage,  is  true  also  of  erigeron.  Uterine  hemorrhage, 
whether  occurring  in  the  form  of  profuse  and  premature  menses, 
or  during  abortion,  or  in  dystocic  labor,  or  as  post-partem,  or  as 
accompanying  profuse  or  long-lasting  lochia,  or  leucorrhoea,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  dysuria  and  diarrhoea  are  factors  in  the  total- 
ity of  the  symptoms,  erigeron  will  act  promptly.  In  most  cases 
where  it  is  specifically  indicated,  the  patient  suffers  greatly  in  the 
lower  dorsal  region.  In  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  with  or  without 
hemorrhage,  or  in  dysuria  with  this  symptom,  erigeron  is  gener- 
ally effective. 
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Beside  its  uses  in  hemorrhagiaB  it  will  be  of  service  in  tonsillitis, 
cither  applied  externally  or  diluted  and  used  as  a  gargle ;  in  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  pharynx ;  in  incipient  phthisis ; 
in  chronic  gonorrhoea  and  gleet ;  and,  locally,  in  ecchymosis,  such 
as  a  black  eye. 

In  tympanites,  occurring  during  tjphoid  fever,  enteritis  or  peritonitis,  I  con- 
sider the  erigeron,  next  to  turpentine,  the  most  reliable  remedy  we  possess.  I  do  not 
know  which  to  giye  tlie  preference.  I  cannot  imagine  why  both  are  ignored  in  our 
practice.  They  reoommend  other  drugs  which  may  answer  in  mild  cases,  but  are 
useless  when  the  intestines  become  paralyzed  by  distension.  Nor  do  I  depend  upon 
the  internal  administration  alone,  but  habitually  use  them  in  enema,  throwing  up 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm,  beaten  up  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  mixed  with  a  pint  or 
more  of  milk.  The  most  enormous  and  dangerous  tympanites  will  disappear  ader  a 
few  such  enemas. — New  Remedies^  page  222. 

Next  we  have  that  curious,  but  insignificant,  little  perennial  plant, 
the  sundew, 

Droskra  Rotundifolia, 

which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  bog  and  marsh,  and  whose  hair 
stems  are  usually  tipped  with  a  small  drop  of  clammy  fluid,  glisten- 
ing like  dew  in  the  sun — whence  the  nama  The  whole  plant 
is  used  in  the  form  of  a  tincture.  It  was  supposed  by  the  alche- 
mists to  possess  marvellous  virtue& 

Physiological  Effects. — When  fed  to  sheep  it  causes  a  violent 
cough,  under  which  they  waste  away.  All  animals  instinctively 
seem  to  avoid  it,  and  will  not  take  it  unless  forced.  Dr.  Curie,  of 
Paris,  slowly  poisoned  three  cats  with  daily  doses  of  it  Diarrhoea 
at  the  commencement  and  partial  aphonia  subsequently,  are-  the 
only  ante-mortem  symptoms  recorded ;  but,  on  post-mortem,  while 
the  trachea  was  normal,  the  pleural  surface  of  both  lungs  was 
studded  with  tuberculous  deposits.  In  one,  the  mesenteries  were 
indurated,  and  in  the  others,  the  solitary,-  Peyer's  and  submaxillary 
glands  were  similarly  affected. 

Given  to  man  in  half  drachm  doses  of  the  tincture,  it  causes  vio- 
lent spasmodic  cough,  with  griping  in  the  abdomen  and  a  heaving, 
as  if  vomiting  would  come  on,  whenever  the  expectoration  was  in- 
complete and  difficult  With  this  there  is  rheumatic-like  pains  in 
the  back,  arms  and  legs,  with  a  lame  bruised  feeling  all  over,  and 
night  sweats. 
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Therapeutics. — Drosera  acts  upon  the  system  mainly  through  the 
pneumogastric,  and  deserves  attention  almost  solely  for  its  curative 
action  upon  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi. 
Spasmodic  cough  from  drjmess,  and  tickling  in  the  larynx,  with 
vomiting  of  food,  is  the  keynote  for  its  use.  This  is  a  good  picture 
of  pertussis,  and  we  find  it  here,  on  the  whole,  our  most  useful 
remedy.  It  will  not,  indeed,  cut  short  the  attack,  but  it  will 
moderate  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  cough,  prevent  hem- 
orrhage from  the  nose  and  subdue  the  exhausting  vomiting. 
Under  its  use  the  most  complicated  cases  can  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  much  sooner. 

In  the  cough  of  measles  drosera  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
resemblance  to  whooping  cough,  and  here  it  will  also  prove  useful, 
especially  if  there  is  violent  itching  of  the  eruption,  attended  with 
vertigo,  shuddering  and  anxiety. 

In  epidemic  influenza  I  have  seen  drosera  prove  rapidly  cura- 
tive, but,  as  all  physicians  know,  what  will  cure  in  one  epidemic 
may  not  have  the  slightest  value  in  succeeding  ones.  Even  in 
pertussis  and  morbilli  every  new  epidemic  is  distinguished  by  some 
particular  type,  and  varies  in  its  symptoms,  intensity  and  duration. 
Arising  from  miasm,  as  they  all  do,  of  diflEerent  natures,  their  own 
oharacteristics  will-vary  as  the  source  of  their  origin  is  dissimilar. 

Angina,  both  recent  and  chronic,  chronic  catarrh  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  laryngeal  and  tracheal  phthisis,  haemoptysis  and  phthisis 
florida,  if  accompanied  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly 
when  talking  and  more  especially  when  sitting,  with  stitches  in  the 
•chest,  vertigo  when  walking  in  the  open  air,  bruised  and  lame  feel- 
ings in  the  extremities,  and  rapid  emaciation,  are  all  amenable  to 
the  action  of  drosera. 

Dr.  Curie  asserts,  that  in  the  incipiency  of  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
drosera,  in  doses  of  four  to  twenty  minims  of  the  tincture  given 
in  divided  portions  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  capable  of 
working  a  radical  cura  While  undoubtedly  it  will  ameliorate  the 
spasmodic  symptoms,  if  these  be  present,  and  moisten  the  dry 
membrane,  I  doubt  if  it  reaches  the  parenchyma,  or  that  it  will 
•do  any  good  at  the  real  seat  of  mischief. 

It  might  be  interesting  just  here  to  compare  drosera  with  other 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  cough.     Sambucus  prob- 
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ably  stands  nearer  related  to  drosera  than  any  other  drug.  It  is 
useful  in  that  form  of  suflEocative  night  cough  of  children,  which 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  eroup,  but  which  is  a  purely  nervous 
affection,  and  is  accompanied  by  rough  silibant  wheezing.  Hyos- 
cyamus  cures  a  dry,  rough,  concussive  nocturnal  cough,  worse 
when  lying  down,  relieved  by  sitting  up.  These  paroxysms  greatly 
resemble  whooping  cough  and  generally  betoken  incipient  disease 
of  the  lungs.  Ipecacuanha  is  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  pertus- 
sis while  the  characteristic  conditions  are  catarrhal  and  suffocative ; 
later,  when  the  cough  is  from  spasm,  drosera  replaces  it  Strych- 
nia reaches  a  similar  cough,  which,  however,  is  most  violent  in  the 
morning,  and  which  is  brought  on  by  the  effort  of  rising  and  dress- 
ing. Santonine  is  not  only  useful  in  the  cough  of  helminthiasis, 
but  also  in  pertussis,  when  the  spasms  are  preceded  by  rigidity  of 
the  body,  paleness  of  the  face,  and  the  child  suffers  from  nocturnal 
enuresis.  Atropia  will  be  found  useful  in  those  cases  of  pertussis 
where  the  cough  is  worse  after  midnight,  the  voice  is  aphonic,  and 
there  is  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  throat  whenever  an  attempt 
is  made  to  swallow  liquids. 


*  #  » I 


HEALTH   AND  DISEASE. 

By  H.  W.  Duszowski,  U.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  In  the  Bclectic  Medical  College,  of  New  York. 

Health  admits  neither  of  definition  nor  description.  If  we  define 
it  as  the  integrity  of  every  structure,  and  the  perfect  and  har- 
monious play  of  every  function,  we  give  a  true  definition,  but  not 
a  useful  ona  Perfect  health,  like  perfcict  beauty,  is  perhaps  an 
ideal  compounded  of  the  perfections  of  many  different  individuals. 

Health  differs  widely  in  different  persons,  and,  in  the  same  per- 
son, at  different  times. 

And  what  is  disease  ?  A  practical  definition  of  disease  depends 
upon  the  description  we  gave  of  health  ;  for,  in  a  great  measure, 
disease  is  but  the  negative  of  healtL  This  declaration,  however, 
is  very  insufficient  and  erroneous,  for  disease  is  also  a  condition 
which  threatens  to  destroy  life.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  dis- 
ease is,  that  it  fetters  the  activity  of  functions ;  makes  life  misera- 
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ble ;  shortens  its  duration,  and  undermines  the  robust  structure  of 
man,  causing  its  steps  to  falter  until  it  totters  to  the  grave. 

Each  pain  we  experience  is  a  gnawing  of  the  tooth  of  death ; 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  claim  his  victim. 

Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  if  we  say  that  disease  is  present 
where  any  structure  of  the  body  is  changed,  or' where  any  function 
is  either  unnaturally  active  or  torpid,  or  altered  in  character. 

In  connection  with  this  something  more  must  be  stated,  that  has 
special  reference  to  Eclecticism. 

It  has  been  remai'ked  that  Eclecticism  is  neither  allopathy  nor 
homoeopathy,  or  both ;  that  it  is  a  mad  roving  about  in  search  for 
some  unknown  region ;  that  it  is  wild  liberty  without  restraint, 
giving  its  advocate  the  privilege  of  prescribing  a  pound  of  calomel 
or  the  billionth  part  of  an  imponderable  nonentity ;  in  a, word,  that 
it  has  no  system  at  all. 

As  it  is  sadly  true  that  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  church  are 
her  inconsistent  and  ignorant  members,  so  it  is  also  that  many  a 
one  shields  his  ignorance  under  the  mantle  of  Eclecticism  ;  and 
there  are  some  who  defend  their  crazy  extravagances  by  saying 
they  are  Eclectics.  But,  as  the  church  cannot  always  be  blamed 
for  her  false  members,  so  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  Eclecticism  for 
every  wrong  deed  done  by  a  so  called  Eclectic. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression,  and  also,  if  it  is  said,  that 
no  reformatory  movement  has  ever  been  initiated  without  com- 
mitting some  error  or  other.  Never  mind ;  we  do  not  defend  our 
blunders ;  we  acknowledge  our  imperfections,  and  yet  we  glory  to 
be  enrolled  on  the  reformatory  side. 

We  are  not  working  without  a  system  and  well  defined  princi- 
ples, and  we  claim,  with  good  reason,  that  we  have  a  deeper  insight 
into  physiology,  and  clearer  views  in  pathology,  than  any  other 
system ;  and  our  maferm  medica  presents  a  broader  field  of  efficient 
remedies,  which  are  not  yet  adopted  by  other  practitioners. 

Thus,  in  the  definition  of  disease,  we  differ,  in  many  respects, 
wid'ely  from  others.  Symptoms  regarded  by  others  as  ominous  to 
the  patient,  we  regard  as  benignant  reactions  of  nature,  which 
arouses  its  slumbering  powers  to  counteract  the  destructive  ten- 
dency of  disease. 

A  patient  suffering  with  a  burning  fever  excites  the  alarm  of 
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bystanders ;  and  those  who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  "  regular  " 
physicians  direct  all  their  attention  to  break  that  fever.  Not  so 
the  Eclectic.  He  says  :  "  Let  the  fever  alone  P^  He  knows  that  cold 
is  the  forerunner  of  death,  and  that  heat  is  struggling  to  overcome 
the  rigors  preceding  that  terrible  destroyer.  The  Eclectic  acts  on 
the  principle :  Bemove  the  cause,  and  the  effects  must  leave. 

In  many  conditions  of  life,  causes  are  taken  for  effects,  and  vice 
versa.  The  same  mistakes  are  made  in  pathology  and  consequent 
treatment 

In  regard  to  names  which  are  usually  given  to  special  diseases, 
we  must  remark  that  they  are  often  based  on  erroneous  ideas,  and 
at  least  are  arbitrary ;  yet  we  retain  such  which  are  adopted  by  the 
best  teachers  of  pathology. 

These  names  express  sometimes  what  is  believed  to  be  the  es- 
sential or  most  important  pathological  condition ;  sometimes  the 
first  link  of  many  causes  and  their  effects — sometimes  a  character- 
istic symptom  or  groups  of  sjnnptoms — sometimes  an  idea  as  to 
the  mode  or  origin  of  the  disease  ;  and,  again,  a  name  may  express 
a  mere  negation,  and  be  as  dark  as  the  dicta  of  oracles. 

Disease  is  something  more  than  a  group  of  symptoms.  There  is 
something  in  the  background  which  has  caused  these  symptoms — 
a  something  that  we  see  mth  the  eye  of  our  mind,  and  yet  are  not 
able  to  express. 

Although  some  have  objected  to  the  term  of  "Junctioncd^^  dis- 
ease, yet  we  retain  it,  especially  because  in  some  diseases  not  the 
^  slightest  perceptible  change  can  be  noticed  in  the  structure  of  the 
organ  supposed  to  be  affected.  Let  the  reader  please  remember 
that  we  say  that  no  change  can  be  noticed ;  this,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  none  exists.  The  changes  may  be  spread  widely,  and 
have  affected  the  whole  organism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  may  be 
so  minute  that  even  the  microscope  will  not  detect  them,  and  yet 
they  may  be  the  true  cause  of  altered  function.  Moreover,  we 
may  look  for  lesions  in  an  organ  supposed  to  be  diseased,  and  it  is 
not  there,  but  in  nervous  centres,  from  which  these  organs  are  gov- 
erned, or  in  some  other  locality,  which  has  strong  influence  upon 
the  organ  which  seems  to  be  disorganized.  Thus  we  seek  for 
trouble  in  the  lungs,  whilst  it  is  in  the  heart ;  and  diseases  in  the 
intestines  may  trace  their  origin  in  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas, 
eta 
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A  diagnostician  must  never  be  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  but 
weigh  all  things  well.  The  remotest  cause — the  most  insignificant 
occurrence — may  ofttimes  throw  a  new  light  upon  an  obscure  case, 
revealing  to  us  the  true  nature  of  disease. 

First  impressions  are  of  great  importance,  but  do  not  rely  upon 
them.  Be  not  too  hasty  in  giving  a  definite  decision,  subsequent 
developments  may  tell  another  tale ;  and  a  modest  scholar  will  rise 
higher  than  a  boastful  teacher. 

As  I  propose  to  give  the  Eclectic  a  series  of  articles  on 
Diagnosis,  I  beg  the  reader  to  look  upon  this  as  an  introduction  to 
what  I  desire  to  state. 


■♦♦♦' 


THE  AMEEICAN  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 

Address   DEiiVEBBD    bt   Prof.  JOSEPH  BODES  BUCHANAN,  at  the 

OPENING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  SESSION  OF  THE  ECLEOTIC   MeDIOAL 

College,  of  New  York,  Friday,  October  1,  1880. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to-night  to  welcome  to  this  hall  of 
science  our  visiting  friends,  and  you  of  the  medical  class,  who  are 
just  entering  the  medical  profession,  to  which  you  come  as  en- 
lightened co-laborers  in  a  great  American  movement  of  progress 
and  benevolence,  thus  declaring  your  manly  independence  of 
mind  at  the  beginning  of  your  career. 

It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  the  public  in  this  region,  as  it 
is  elsewhere,  that  the  Eclectic  movement  in  medicine,  which  is 
represented  by  this  college,  is  purely  an  American  movement^  and 
one  which  all  Americans  should  cherish  with  national  pride,  for  it 
is  an  American  protest  against  creedal  authority  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  man,  as  bold  in  its  conception  and  as  just  in  its  spirit  and 
purpose  as  the  reformations  in^  religion,  which  have  been  led  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  by  Wickliffe  and  Knox,  by  Fox,  Wesley 
and  Campbell. 

These  men  were  inspired  by  the  same  grand,  heroic  sense  of 
duty  which  inspired  Socrates  when  condemned  to  death.  They 
felt  that  they  owed  their  allegiance  to -God  and  not  to  any  human 
devices  or  institutions  or  combinations,  and,  therefore,  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  ready  to  be  sacrificed  as  martyrs,  they  asserted 
their  liberty  of  thought  and  speecL 
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The  progress  of  the  medical  reformation  hs^s  been  similar — an 
earnest  and  brave  struggle,  which  may  well  be  called  a  battle. 
From  the  earliest  period  the  medical  profession  has  been  organized 
as  a  social  despotism,  simply  because  it  was  born  and  organized 
under  the  despotic  institutions  of  antiquity — developed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  aristocracy,  and  naturally  assimilated  with  its  sur- 
rounding influences,  the  nobility,  the  hierarchy  and  the  military 
rulers  who  have  ravaged  all  civilized  countries — ^recognizing  no 
law  but  force. 

It  has  been  organized  as  a  peculiar  caste,  in  which  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  authoritative  leaders  have  been  made  a  peremp-^ 
tory  law  to  their  followers,  enforced  by  social  persecution  and  ab- 
solute ostracism.  So  stubbornly  has  this  been  maintained,  that 
even  in  this  free  country,  after  a  hundred  years  of  freedom  — 
where  we  have  a  church  without  a  master,  and  a  State  without  a 
king,  where  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  free  and  equal  in  rights — 
medical  schools  have  in  some  instances  endeavored  to  place  a  yoke 
on  their  pupils,  by  exacting  an  oath  that  they  would  always  prac» 
tice  (not  according  to  the  best  results  of  science  or  their  own  con- 
sciences, but)  according  to  the  doctrines  of  their  professors,  under 
the  penalty  of  losing  their  diplomas  if  they  asserted  their  freedom 
to  adopt  improvements  independent  of  their  masters.  As  there  is 
no  law  or  governmental  power  to  which  they  can  appeal  to  enforce 
their  system  of  practice  by  imprisonment,  they  endeavor  to  enforce 
it  by  a  social  combination  or  conspiracy  to  assail  and  professionally 
destroy  all  who  assert  their  freedom ;  and  every  man  is  required 
to  join  in  this  persecution  of  medical  heresy.  As  Northern  men 
were  required,  by  the  fugitive  slave  law,  to  join  in  hunting  and 
capturing  the  fugitive  flying  for  freedom,  so  are  old  school  physi- 
cians required,  by  their  colleges,  societies  and  code,  to  make  war 
on  every  independent  thinker,  every  honest  lover  of  improvement^ 
who  adopts  better  methods  of  treating  his  patients  than   those  . 

taught  in  the  colleges.     If  he  is  not  a  faithful  janizary  under  this  f 

order — if  he  extends  the  politeness  of  Christian  intercourse  which 
is  due  to  all  men,  no  matter  what  their  opinions,  to  those  who  dis- 
regard this  authority,  and  try  to  be  faithful  to  their  patients  rather 
than  to  their  masters — ^he  is  himself  proscribed  as  a  traitor,  and  all 
professional  courtesy  withheld.    No  matter  how  reputable  a  physi- 
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cian  may  be,  if  he  refuses  to  join  this  wolf  gang  movement  of  per- 
secution, and  extends  all  the  courtesies  of  professional  life  to  men 
who  do  not  bow  down  to  the  medical  oligarchy,  he  is  expelled 
from  his  professional  associations  and  disgraced,  if  bigots  can 
disgrace  him ;  as  in  the  well  remembered  cases  of  Dr.  Gardner  and 
Dr.  Bliss,  whose  high  standing  did  not  protect  them  from  this 
penalty.  He  must  be  a  tool  of  the  oligarchy  or  be  disgraced.  He 
must  execute  its  persecuting  decrees  even  against  a  Hunter  or  a 
Harvey — even  against  his  own  wife,  if  she  happens  to  be  a  physi- 
cian. In  a  famous  case  last  year,  in  Connecticut,  a  physician  of 
high  standing  was  arraigned  for  punishment  before  his  society,  be- 
cause his  wife  was  a  homoeopathic  physician,  and  sometimes  the 
allopathic  horse  and  buggy  went  to  the  homoeopathic  patients,  and 
ince  versa,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  terrible  treason  against 
medical  orthodoxy  was  perpetrated  at  midnight  or  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  allopathic  doctor  listened  to  a 
homoeopathic  curtain  lecture,  or  when  he  brought  chaos  and 
destruction  to  orthodoxy  by  putting  an  allopathic  poultice  on  a 
homoeopathic  patient  who  had  just  swallowed  a  millionth  of  a  grain 
of  nux  vomica.  These  were  terrible  and  criminal  proceedings,  and 
not  to  be  endured  by  his  orthodox  associates,  who  summoned  him 
to  tiial,  and  worried  him  by  their  attacks,  as  a  pack  of  wolves 
might  worry  an  elephant,  whom  they  could  not  hurt  It  was  ridicu- 
lous enough  in  this  case,  but  it  has  been  tragical  in  others,  where 
timid  men,  having  that  timidity  which  is  inspired  by  poverty,  have 
been  bulldozed  into  obedience  (I  think  that  is  the  proper  word  for 
terrorism),  and  made  to  follow  a  practice  which  they  knew  in  their 
hearts  was,  in  some  cases,  fatal,  and  to  treat  their  patients  without 
using  the  best  resources  of  the  medical  art 

In  addition  to  thus  ruling  the  profession  with  an  iron  rod,  they 
have  endeavored,  in  numberless  instances — it  has  been  their  uniform 
policy — to  procure,  whenever  possible,  the  passage  of  restiictive 
laws,  giving  to  their  party  or  medical  sect  an  entire  monopoly  of 
the  healing  art,  and  excluding  other  physicians  more  skilful  in 
healing  than  themselves.  The  registration  law,  which  was  smug- 
gled through  the  last  days  of  the  New  York  legislature,  was  a 
movement  in  this  direction.  In  the  enlightened  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  these  attempts  to  procure  restrictive  legislation^ 
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which  do  not  emanate  from  successful  and  prosperous  physicians, 
have  been  repeatedly  defeated,  and '  at  the  last  legislative  session, 
after  an  able  and  exhaustive  discussion,  the  pmposed  restrictive 
law  could  not  rally  a  corporal's  guard  for  its  support 

You  see,  my  friends,  this  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  peo- 
ple even  more  than  the  practitioners  of  medicine.  When  they  are 
trying  conscientiously  to  do  their  duty  to  you,  when  they  are  ex- 
amining medical  literature,  investigating  nature  and  gathering  all 
clinical  experience  to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  patients,  it  is 
the  people  who  are  benefited,  rather  than  the  physician.  It  would 
pay  him  much  better  to  play  the  scientific  quack,  fortified  by  old 
and  erroneous  text  books,  and  let  his  patients  suffer  a  month  from 
diseases  that  could  be  removed  in  three  or  four  days. 

It  is  far  more  profitable  to  the  doctor  to  follow  the  fashion  and 
have  the  co-operation  of  his  professional  brethren,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  promotion  to  the  highest  honors.  But  when  his  con- 
science forbids  this — when  he  sees  that  the  fashionable  treatment 
is  fatally  unsuccessful,  as  it  has  been  in  cancer,  in  cholera,  in  con- 
sumption, in  diphtheria,  in  pneumonia,  and  that  there  are  successful 
methods  of  practice,  and  he  qualifies  himself  by  extensive  research 
and  by  watching  the  treatment  of  disease,  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  who  rely  upon  his  skill — then  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
society  that  he  shall  be  free  to  follow  true  science,  to  obey  his  con- 
science, to  cure  disease,  to  save  life,  and  t®  rescue  from  death  those 
who  have  been  pronounced  incurable  and  abandoned  by  their 
physiciana 

But  if  he  does  this,  he  does  it  at  his  peril.  A  combination,  as 
unknown  to  law  as  the  Danite  conspiracy,  which  once  ruled  Mor- 
mondom,  says:  "  If  you  cure  the  cholera,  or  cancer,  or  consump- 
tion, or  pneumonia,  or  diphtheria,  with  ten  times  greater  success 
than  the  colleges,  but  by  other  methods  than  theirs,  you  shall  be 
proscribed  and  disgraced ;  you  shall  be  hooted  at  as  a  quack  by 
our  entire  organization,  and  you  shall  be  treated  to-day  worse  than 
we  treated  Harvey,  when  he  tried  to  teach  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  before  the  colleges  knew  anything  about  it" 

You,  my  fellow  citizens,  are  not  apparently  parties  to  this  con- 
troversy, but  you  are  in  fact ;  for  it  is  a  battle  for  your  rights — 
your  right  to  be  healed  by  real,  practical  skill,  instead  of  dying 
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secundum  artem^  by  authority.     It  is  your  right  to  be  healed,  and 
it  is  the  right  of  the  skilful  physician  to  heal  you  by  any  success 
ful  method,  whether  the  dominant  sect  or  the  college  approves  it 
or  not;  and  whoever  interferes  with  these  rights  is  a  public  enemy, 
no  matter  under  what  pretext  it  is  done. 

American  Eclecticism  is,  therefore,  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
people — the  battle  of  humanity,  science  and  progress  against  an 
organization,  which  has  retarded  medical  improvement — which  has 
perpetuated  malpractice  and  inflicted  on  the  human  race  the  loss 
of  millions  of  lives  and  incalculable  sufferings  by  the  pangs  of 
disease.  I  am  speaking,  not  of  individual  physicians,  many  of 
whom  detest  this  system  and  wish  to  throw  it  off,  but  of  this  system 
of  despotism  imported  from  Europe,  which  has  its  root  far  back  in 
the  dark  ages.  Nations  under  despotism  still  grow  wealthy  by 
patient  toil ;  and  the  old  medical  profession,  under  its  despotism, 
has,  by  patient  toil,  grown  immensely  learned,  especially  in  all 
pedantic  learning,  which  is  of  no  practical  utility,  while  it  has 
neglected  the  true  art  of  cure  by  natural  methods,  until  the  colleges 
have  become  pervaded  by  scepticism,  many  having  but  little 
confidence  in  their  own  remedies. 

But  the  most  enlightened  are  becoming  ashamed  of  their  failures 
and  their  bigotry.  The  Cambridge  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment, seven  years  ago,  expelled  eight  of  their  members  for  prac- 
ticing homoeopathy ;  but  the  essay  of  Dr.  Moore,  before  that  society 
last  December,  says :  "  Let  us  extend  to  our  homoeopathic  brethren 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that  the  reproach  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance may  be  removed  from  us ;  that  the  truth  may  be  advanced, 
and  the  day  hastened  when  medicine  shall  know  no  school,  but  be 
represented  by  one  body.  The  treatment  of  diseases  must  con- 
tinue in  its  present  backward  state,  until  physicians  are  willing  to 
throw  aside  their  prejudices  and  join  hand  in  hand  in  the  noble 
work."  That  is  precisely  what  the  American  system  has  been 
doing  for  half  a  century,  and,  therefore,  there  is  in  our  colleges  no 
complaint  of  the  backward  state  of  the  healing  art,  but  a  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  in  its  progress. 

If  I  were  to  go  into  all  the  medical  details  of  this  subject,  show- 
ing the  disastrous  maltreatment  of  diseases,  I  would  excite  your 
astonishment  at  the  evils  to  which  the  community  has  so  long  sub- 
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mitteA    But  it  is  not  a  proper  theme  for  this  occasion,  for  it  would 
be  as  revolting  as  a  description  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trada 

I  shall  refer  only  to  one  prominent  and  undisputed  fact,  running 
through  many  centuries  and  involving  millions  of  lives — a  fact 
which  no  physician  or  scholar  can  deny,  or  doubt,  or  palliate — and 
it  is  only  one  single  specimen  fact,  of  which  I  might  give  you  a 
score,  equally  enormous  and  calamitous. 

I  refer  to  the  practice  of  combating  disease  by  attacking  the  life 
of  the  patient  and  spilling  his  blood.  The  blood  is  just  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  his  bodily  constitution  as  the  muscles,  the  bones, 
the  nerves,  the  stomach  or  the  heart ;  and  to  take  away  his  blood 
because  it  is  impure,  instead  of  purifying  it,  is  about  as  reasonable 
as  to  cut  a  slice  from  his  flesh  because  it  is  rheumatic 

The  blood  is  the  very  measure  of  life  and  health,  and,  whenever 
it  falls  below  a  certain  figure,  nervous  disorder  and  disease  are  sure 
to  come  in ;  but,  with  the  blood  at  the  proper  figure,  consumptive 
disease  would  be  impossible,  and  all  diseases  would  be  resisted 
with  greater  power.  Every  bleeding,  therefore,  was  an  impairment 
of  life  and  a  help  to  the  progress  of  disease  It  made  curable 
diseases  incurable ;  and,  therefore,  pneumonia  was  considered  a 
very  fatal  disease,  and  consumption  was  considered  so  absolutely 
incurable,  that  the  first  American  physician— my  friend,  Dr.  Mac- 
Dowell — who  asserted  and  proved  the  curability  of  consumption  in 
an  able  treatise,  which  should  have  brought  him  world  wide  honor, 
lost  character  with  his  brethren.  Knowing  that  they  could  not 
cure  it,  they  were  not  willing  to  believe  that  he  could  and  did. 
'J'his  was  about  forty  years  ago — just  before  we  established  the  first 
Eclectic  college  at  Cincinnati. 

The  bloodshed  and  death  from  that  little  instrument,  the  lancet, 
have  been  a  rival  to  the  bloodshed  and  death  by  the  sword.  Yet 
there  never  was  the  slightest  justification  for  this  bloody  and  homi- 
cidal practice ;  for  all  along  the  centuries  old  women  and  good 
nurses  have  been  healing  diseases  without  the  lancet ;  but  the  stub- 
bom  and  pedantic  doctor  would  not  profit  by  such  experience,  for 
he  followed  authority  and  held  himself  infallible. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Andral  and  Majendie  were  beginning  those 
researches  at  Paris  which  proved,  as  clear  as  mathematical  demon- 
stration, that  bleeding  was  a  barbarous,  unscientific,  fatal  pro- 
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ceeding,  and  I  gave  the  benefit  of  their  researches  to  our  Eclectic 
students.  But  no  other  college  referred  to  them  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  the  medical  text  books  generally  ignored  them,  suppress- 
ing these  important  facts,  while  making  war  upon  us  for  having 
thrown  away  the  lancet,  while  Bouillaud  was  still  bleeding  by  the 
quart  at  Paris.  This  was  a  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  think 
it  was  more  important  to  the  people,  who  were  to  be  bled  to  death, 
than  to  the  doctors,  who  were  to  be  paid  for  their  services  in  either 
case,  whether  they  killed  or  cured.  Our  battle  has  been  for  the 
people,  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask  their  support  and  approbation. 

The  superior  success  of  homoeopathic  and  Eclectic  practitioners 
without  the  lancet,  at  length  compelled  its  general  abandonment ; 
and,  though  there  are  still  some  prominent  gentlemen  who  love  it, 
and  would  like  to  revive  the  lost  art  of  bleeding,  it  is  generally 
conceded  now  by  the  colleges  that  bleeding  is  one  of  the  follies  of 
the  past 

But  this  homicidal  folly  which  was  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  Galen,  at  Rome,  has  been,  by  the  despotic  authority  of  the  pro- 
fession, maintained  for  sevenieen  hundred  years.  If  all  the  pools  of 
blood  cruelly  shed  during  seventeen  centuries — the  broken  health, 
the  pale,  haggard  faces,  the  lingering  wretchedness,  the  premature 
and  tragic  deaths,  the  widowed  women  and  the  wretched  orphans 
for  whom  we  are  indebted  to  the  lancet,  could  be  arrayed  in  one 
picture,  it  would  vastly  surpass  the  horrors  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day  combined ;  yet 
this  perpetuation  of  ancient  folly  and  ignorance  is  the  sole  purpose 
for  which  the  allopathic  combination  against  freedom  is  maintained. 
The  effect  of  enforcing  a  medical  creed  is  to  perpetuate  falsehoods 
after  they  have  been  refuted  by  experience  and  science,  as  well  as 
to  delay  and  hinder  their  refutation. 

Against  this  folly  of  seventeen  centuries  we  have  fought,  and 
we  have  won  the  good  fight  of  benevolence  and  duty,  and 
are  proud  of  our  success.  We  have  been  almost  equally  success, 
f ul  in  opposition  to  that  monomania,  which  made  of  mercury 
a  panacea  for  all  diseases,  with  a  terrible  undermining  of  health, 
and  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  give  calomel  as  well  as  to  bleed  ; 
and  we  have  battled  with  energy  against  twenty  other  ancient 
follies  which  have  been  maintained  by  authority.     There  is  not  a 
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single  important  disease  for  which  American  Eclecticism  has  not 
introduced  improved  scientific  treatment,  based  on  experience,  and 
these  improvements  could  not  have  been  introduced  without  a 
previous  assertion  of  freedom  from  college  authority. 

The  code  bound  party  has  followed  our  lead  in  the  matter  of 
bleeding  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century.  It  is  beginning  to  fol- 
low our  improvements  in  the  materia  medica,  furtively  adopting 
a  few  articles,  such  as  podophyllin  leptandrin,  gelsemium,  hydras- 
tin,  helonias,  macrotin,  apocynum,  asclepias,  etc.,  etc.,  seldom  or 
never  giving  any  credit  to  Eclecticism  ;  and  it  is  beginning  in  its 
most  advanced  minds,  such  as  Dr.  Moore,  to  advocate  our  cardinal 
principles  of  liberality  and  freedom,  which  would  put  an  end  to 
medical  sects.  American  Eclecticism  is  not  a  sect  or  a  sectarian 
movement — it  aims  to  realize  the  broad,  comprehensive  and  many 
sided  science  of  the  future — it  extends  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
fraternity  to  all  honorable  and  benevolent  cultivators  of  the  heal- 
ing art  We  have  extended  our  hospitality  to  homoeopathic 
physicians  when  they  were  proscribed,  and  we  are  equally  cordial  in 
our  intercourse  with  all  old  school  physicians  who  do  not  identify 
themselves  with  the  conspiracy  against  free  thought,  and  are  not 
pledged  to  keep  up  a  professional  or  personal  warfare  against  us 
and  against  intellectual  freedom.  Christianity  commands  universal 
brotherhood     American  Eclecticism  obeys  this  divine  injunction. 

There  is  an  everlasting  and  irrepressible  conflict  between  freedom 
and  authority  in  medicine,  which  must  go  on  like  the  political  'con- 
flict oi  freedom  and  slavery^  until  freedom  is  everywhere  triumphant. 
We  demand  freedom  of  thought  for  sixty  thousand  physicians — 
freedom  for  unimpeded  and  eternal  progress.     We  demand  that  in  J 

medicine  which  Jefferson,  Washington  and  Lincoln  introduced  into 
government. 

K  Thomas  Jefferson  had  made  medicine  his  profession,  he  would 
probably  have  become  the  founder  of  the  American  system  of 
Eclectic  freedom,  for  he  expressed  the  true  principles  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Wistar.  If  Horace  Greeley  had  been  a  physician,  he  would 
have  been  the  Achilles  of  our  cause,  for  he  approved  our  principles. 
If  such  men  as  the  good  William  Pejin,  or  the  brave  radical  re- 
formers, Theodore  Parker,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  John  Brown,  or 
the  founder  of   Quakerism,  George  Fox,  had  entered  the  healing 
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profession,  we  should  have  had  a  glorious  campaigD  of    reform 
under  their  leadership. 

It  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  power  of  education  that  so  many 
intelligent  and  able  men  are  coerced  by  the  colleges  and  societies 
into  the  support  of,  or  into  submission  to  a  system  which  they 
should  know  is  radically  and  wickedly  wrong — the  system  of  en- 
forcing a  medical  creed,  which  paralyzes  individual  effort  and  is  a 
death  blow  to  genius — a  system  which  warred  upon  Harvey  for  his 
immortal  discoveries,  until  he  expressed  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he 
had  ever  published  anything — a  system  which  warred  upon  Dr. 
•Gall,  the  founder  of  the  true  anatomy  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  its 
physiology,  so  effectively,  that  the  majority  of  living  physicians  are 
ignorant  of  his  pre-eminent  claims  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  medi* 
•cal  profession  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 

It  is  true  that  medical  despotism  is  not  quite  as  arrogant  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago — not  as  fierce  in  its  persecuting  spirit  Thous- 
ands of  old  school  physicians  practically  disregard  it ;  but  its  power 
Jot  evil  is  unbroken  in  the  colleges  and  societies — its  power  to  hin- 
der the  rapid  progress  of  scienca  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are 
■  not  acquainted  with  professional  bigotry  to  realize  the  existence  of 
this  domineering  and  selfish  spirit  in  a  profession  ostensibly  be- 
nevolent Allow  me,  therefore,  to  mention  a  single  illustrative  in- 
<5ident :  A  professor  in  a  prominent  position  in  a  flourishing  medi- 
-cal  school,  west  of  New  York,  said  about  three  or  four  years  since, 
that  he  and  his  party  in  medicine  did  not  think  that  homoeopathic 
physicians  should  be  allowed  to  practice  medicine  at  all,  except  to 
practice  on  each  other  inside  of  Ifie  penitentiary.  This  he  not  only 
said,  but  published  ;  and  I  have  not  heard  of  the  sentiment  being 
rebuked  or  censured  by  any  of  his  party ;  still  I  am  not  willing  to 
believe  that  any  large  number  of  that  party  would  deliberately 
43anction  so  malignant  and  absurd  an  utterance. 

For  thirty -five  years  the  American  methods  of  medical  practice 
have  been  conspicuously  placed  before  the  public,  and  their  sue- 
-cess  demonstrated  all  over  this  country.  For  thirty -five  years  we 
have  been  using  a  hundred  new  remedies  unknown,  or  neglected 
in  the  old  sectarian  colleges  (which  were  enumerated  in  my  ad- 
dress on  the  "  Triumphs  of  Medicine"),  fifty  of  which  have  been 
conspicuous  in  their  familiar  daily  use,  and  have  revolutionized 
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medical  practice — for  thirty-five  years  we  have  demonstrated  the 
true  scientific  treatment  of  fevers  and  inflammations,  pneumonia, 
consumption,  cancer,  cholera,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  diph- 
theria, hepatitis  and  surgical  diseases  generally,  and  the  superior 
success  of  our  cholera  hospital  at  Cincinnati,  which  had  less  than 
half  the  mortality  of  other  similar  hospitals,  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  general  superiority* of  our  practice;  and  yet,  during  all  this 
time,  no  college  or  medical  society  has  made  any  investigation  of 
these  results,  which  have  deeply  impressed  the  public — nor  has 
any  old  school  physician  been  convinced,  and  led  to  adopt  our  im- 
provements, without  exciting  the  hostility  of  medical  societies 
against  him. 

The  Chinese  wall  of  exclusiveness  still  stands,  and  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries  outside  of  that  wall  only  excite  alarm  and 
jealousy  on  the  inside. 

My  own  discovery  and  demonstration  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  nearly  forty  years  ago,  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  and  approval  of  my  illustrious  preceptor, 
Prof.  Caldwell,  the  founder  of  the  distinguished  medical  college  at 
which  I  graduated,  then  the  leading  college  of  the  West,  has  en- 
countered a  hostility  as  unyielding  as  our  practical  improvements. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  as  with  Harvey  and  GalL 

(To  he  conUnued.) 


« ^  »> 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  PHYSICIAN? 

Dr.  J.  D.  McLennan  was  in  the  police  court  to-day  on  a  charge 
of  practicing  medicine  without  a  licensa  The  defendant  claimed 
that  he  needed  no  certificate  from  a  medical  board,  as  he  practiced 
the  art  of  healing  by  the  lajdng  on  of  hands,  and  by  magneto- elec- 
tric batteries,  and  not  by  the  use  of  drugs.  The  court  held,  that 
all  who  profess  to  heal  the  sick,  to  administer  to  their  relief,  or 
advertise  to  aid  in  relieving  or  curing  those  in  ill  health,  should  be 
regarded  as  physicians,  and  must  obtain  a  certificate  of  fitness. 
The  court  took  the  matter  under  advisement  to  Friday. — San  Fran- 
cisco Daily  Post^  Sept.  4,  1880. 
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HISTORICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


MEDICAL  MATTERS.* 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  2,  1862. 
His  Excellency  Gov.  Todd — 

Deab  Sib  :  I  know  you  are  desirous  of  enlisting  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  our  beloved  State  in  behalf  of  the  naf ional  effort  to  sup- 
press this  causeless  rebellion;  therefore,  I  beg  your  attention  to 
the  act  that  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of  examiners  of 
army  surgeons  exclude,  even  from  a  nominal  examination,  many 
hundreds  of  physicians  and  surgeons  whose  political  and  social  in- 
fluence is  too  good  to  be  ignored  or  defied,  in  times  like  these, 
simply  because  they  are  not  graduates  or  satellites  of  a  few  favor- 
ite medical  schools,  and  are,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
aminers, "  irregular."  It  is  not  expected  or  desired  that  all  of 
these  "  irregulars  "  who  apply  shall  be  commissioned ;  but  we  ask 
that  a  thorough  examination  as  to  sdentijic  acquirements,  experience^ 
and  character,  be  made  the  only  test,  instead  of  the  unjust  and 
quack  like  shibboleth  "regular." 

As  well  might  chaplains  be  selected  from  a  particular  church,  as 
the  Methodist  or  "  regular  "  Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
"irregular"  denominations.  With  equal  propriety  and  justice 
might  all  commissioned  officers  be  selected  from  the  dominant 
party,  without  regard  to  the  fitness  or  feelings  of  the  neglected 
I  party. 

Your  correspondent  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Institute,  which  was  chartered  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1865.  This  act  makes  the  course  of  study  as  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  and  fixes  the  requisites  for  graduation  as  high  as  those 
of  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  It  moreover  guarantees  to  its  graduates 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  graduates  of  any  medical 


*Professor  H.  D.  Garrison  wrote  the  above  letter  upon  the  same  subject,  referred  to 
in  our  letter  to  Governor  Todd,  in  the  last  number,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  Gk>ver- 
nor  Todd  and  Dr.  Webber,  the  State  Surgeon  General  of  Ohio,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  determined  to  prevent  all  Eclectic  surgeons  from  entering  the  army,  although 
thousands  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  in  the  field  without  medical  and  surgical 
attendance. 
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college.  Our  courts  have  uniformly  recognized  these  right&  Why- 
are  they  ignored  now  ?  Has  the  charter  been  revoked  ?  Or  was 
it  unconstitutional? 

But  this  military  examination  proves  that  diplomas,  at  best,  are 
insufficient  evidence  of  ability;  otherwise  such  an  examination 
would  be  superfluous.  Now,  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  justice, 
why  not  admit  all  men,  claiming  to  be  physicians  and  surgeons,  to 
the  examination  ?  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  detection  of  an 
ignoramus  in  medicine  and  surgery,  by  persons  possessing  only 
ordinary  acquirements  themselves.  Treason  may  be  smothered 
and  disguised,  but  ignorance  in  positive  science  cannot  be  success- 
fully concealed. 

Very  many,  who  are  excluded  by  this  tyrannical  rule,  and  who 
have  been  insulted  by  the  epithets  "quack*'  and  "mountebank" 
officially  hurled  at  them,  have  as  fine  literary  and  scientific  educa- 
tions, perhaps,  as  the  examiners  themselves.  Doubtless  they  are 
expected  to  enter  the  ranks  (which,  indeed,  is  not  a  dishonorable 
position).  With  as  much  consistency,  however,  might  you  expect 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  to  serve  as  cook  or  teamster !  The  vol- 
untary services  of  these  men,  and,  I  fear,  to  a  great  extent,  of  their 
friends,  cannot  be  hoped  for  while  they  are  thus  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  their  most  palpable  rights  denied. 

Hoping  that  you  wHl  give  this  matter  attention  commensurate 
with  its  importance,  I  beg  to  remain 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  GAERISON. 


W.  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Late  Surgeon  G^Deral  in  the  United  States  Army. 
(Continued  from  page  381,  September,  1880.) 

THE  COURT  MARTIAL   UPON  SURGEON  GENERAL  HAliKOND. 

Brigadier  General  William  A.  Hammond,  surgeon  general  of 
the  United  States,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  continued  by  order 
of  the  President,  at  Washington,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1864, 
consisting  of  Major  General  R.  J.  Oglesby,  United  States  Volunteers, 
president ;  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Hamey,  United  States  Army ; 
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Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Ketchum,  Brigadier  Geneml  G.  S.  Greene, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  W.  W.  Morris,  Colored  United  States 
artillery ;  Brigadier  General  A.  P.  Howe,  Brigadier  General  J.  P. 
Slough,  Brigadier  General  H.  E.  Paine,  Brigadier  General  J.  C. 
Starkweather,  with  Major  John  M.  Bingham  as  judge  advocate. 
The  charges  are,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

First — That  Surgeon  General  Hammond  wrongfully  and  unlaw- 
fully, and  with  an  intent  to  favor  private  persons  in  Philadelphia, 
prohibited  Medical  Purveyor  Cox  from  purchasing  drugs  for  the 
army  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Second — That  he  unlawfully  and  with  intent  to  aid  one  William 
A.  Stevens  to  defraud  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
instructed  George  S.  Cooper,  medical  purveyor  in  Philadelphia,  to 
buy  from  Stevens,  for  the  use  of  the  government,  eight  thousand 
blankets  of  inferior  quality,  which  were  unfit  for  hospital  use,  he — 
the  surgeon  general  —  well  knowing  that  the  blankets  were  of 
inferior  quality,  and  that  the  medical  purveyor  had  refused  to 
purchase  them. 

Third — That  he  corruptly,  and  with  intent  to  aid  Stevens  to  de- 
fraud the  government,  gave  an  order  to  Stevens  to  turn  over  to  Medi- 
cal Purveyor  Cooper,  at  Philadelphia,  eight  hundred  thousand  pairs 
of  blankets ;  whereby  he  induced  the  purveyor  to  buy  on  govern- 
ment account,  and  at  an  exorbitant  price,  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  pairs  of  blankets  which  he  had  before 
refused  to  buy,  and  for  which  Mr.  Stevens  received  $3,531,400. 

Fourth — That  the  surgeon  general,  well  knowing  that  Wyeth  & 
Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  had  furnished  medical  supplies  to  the 
medical  purveyor  at  Philadelphia  that  were  inferior  in  quality,  and 
did  corruptly,  unlawfully,  and  with  intent  to  aid  Wyett  &  Brothers 
to  furnish  additional  large  supplies  to  the  government,  and  thereby 
fraudulently  realize  large  gains,  give  the  medical  purveyor  at 
Philadelphia  an  order  in  writing  to  have  constantly  on  hand  hos- 
pital supplies  of  all  kinds  for  200,000  men  for  six  months,  and 
directed  the  medical  purveyor  to  purchase  a  large  amount  thereof, 
including  $278,000  worth  from  Wyeth  &  Brothers. 

Fifth — That  he  unlawfully  directed  Wyeth  &  Brothers  to  send 
40,000  cans  of  the  extract  of  beef  to  various  places,  and  to  send 
the -account  to  the  "  surgeon  general's  office"  for  payment. 
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Sixth — Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  in  falsely 
representing  that  Medical  Purveyor  Cooper  had  been  relieved  from 
duty  at  the  request  of  General  Halleck. 

Seventh — That  Surgeon  General  Hammond  unlawfully  ordered 
the  medical  storekeeper  and  acting  purveyor  at  Washington  to 
purchase  three  thousand  pairs  of  blankets  from  J.  Fisher,  of 
Washington. 

A  plea  of  "  not  guilty"  was  entered  upon  each  of  the  charges 
and  specifications ;  and,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  testimony  for  the 
government  and  the  defence,  and  an  examination  of  a  large  amount 
of  documentary  evidence,  together  with  the  consideration  of  the 
elaborate  arguments  of  both  sides,  the  court  rendered  a  finding  of 
guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  sentenced  the  accused  **  to  be  dis- 
missed the  service,  and  to  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any 
office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress,  the  record  and  proceedings  were 
renewed  by  Brigadier  General  Holt,  judge  advocate  general,  who 
delivered  an  elaborate  opinion,  concluding  as  follows : 

**That  the  natural  and  necessarv  results  of  these  acts  of  the 
accused,  as  established  by  the  record,  involved  a  criminal  spoliation 
of  the  government  treasury,  which  alone  would  have  called  for  his 
dismissal  from  the  service,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered,  as  shown  by  the  proof,  that  this  spoliation  was  in  part 
accomplished  by  the  purchase  of  inferior  medical  supplies  and 
stores,  thus  compromising  the  health  and  comfort,  and  jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  suffering  in  the  hospitals 
and  upon  the  battle  fields  of  the  country — soldiers  solemnly  com- 
mitted to  the  shelter  and  sympathies  of  the  office  held  by  the 
accused  by  the  very  law  and  purpose  of  its  creation — it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  fearfully  augments  the  measure  of  his  criminality. 
The  trial,  which  lasted  nearly  four  months,  was  one  of  the  most 
patient  and  thorough  that  has  ever  occurred  in  our  military  history, 
and  the  accused  had  throughout  the  assistance  of  eminent  and 
able  counsel  in  conducting  his  defence.  The  court,  which  was  com- 
posed of  nine  general  officers,  at  the  close  of  this  prolonged  inves- 
tigation, declared  him  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred,  and  awarded 
the  punishment  which  in  their  judgment  was  in  accordance  with 
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the  Dature  and  degree  of  the  oflEence  committed ;  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  record  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  proceedings  or  the  justness  of  the  findings  and 
sentence  in  this  case." 

The  records,  proceedings,  findings  and  sentence  of  the  court  in 
the  foregoing  case  are  approved,  and  it  is  ordered  that  Brigadier 
General  William  A.  Hammond,  surgeon  general  of  the  United 
States  army,  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  be  forever  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  A.  Lincoln. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS. 

OUR  SUBSORIBEBa 

A  few  are  yet  in  arrears  for  the  present  volume. 


SPECIMEN  NUMBERS. 

We  send  a  few  specimen  numbers  of  each  issue  prepaid,  after 
their  examination.  If  those  to  whom  they  are  sent  wish  to  become 
subscribers,  they  have  only  to  enclose  the  two  dollars,  and  inform 
us  the  number  at  which  to  start,  and  it  will  be  sent  as  ordered. 


Cincinnati,  September  6,  1880. 
Drs.  Newton. 

Dear  Sirs  :  It  becomes  our  sad  duty  to  announce  the  decease  of 
our  senior,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Merrell,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  instant, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Although  not  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  our  firm 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  fully  alive  to  all  its  operations ;  and 
his  interest  in  a  business  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  had  never  abated,  although  unable  to  leave  his 
room  for  nearly  two  years  past. 

The  business  and  policy  of  the  house  will  not  be  interrupted  by 
his  decease ;  but  will  be  continued,  for  the  present,  at  leasfc,  under 
the  same  name  and  style  as  heretofore,  by  the  surviving  partners. 

Kespectf uUy  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Merrell  &  Co. 
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THE  NEW  MEDICAL  LAW. 

As  we  had  no  hand  in  making  this  law,  we  are  not  responsible 
for  any  defaults  or  wrongs  of  the  same. 

Every  student  who  goes  out  of  this  State  and  graduates  in  a 
medical  college,  is  required  to  have  the  diploma  registered  by 
some  medical  college  in  this  State,  and  pay  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars 
for  the  same,  at  the  same  time  the  New  York  schools  may  not  in 
all  cases  indorse  these  diplomas.  This  is  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  all  bogus  diplomas  will  be  detected.  No  doubt,  as  soon 
as  all  the  "  bogus  diplomas  "  are  located,  which  will  be  soon,  as 
three  thousand  of  them  are  now  published,  the  usual  comity 
of  the  respective  States  will  again  resume  their  former  relations^ 
and  will  not  require  a  student  to  pay  twice  for  graduating.  If  we 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  deceived,  as  many  good 
men  no  doubt  were,  we  would  carefully  retire  these  bogus  docu- 
ments and  obtain  a  legitimate  one  from  some  college  in  good 
standing. 

TERRIBLE  PUNISHMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  punishments  ever  conceived  was  that 
formerly  used  in  England  on  those  who,  arraigned  for  felony  or 
treason,  refused  to  plead.  As  the  trial  cpuld  not  proceed  until  the 
indicted  person  had  answered  the  question,  *'  Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?■' 
the  torture  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure  was  resorted  to  in  order  ta 
compel  complianca 

This  strong  and  harsh  penalty  well  deserved  the  name.  All  the 
old  law  books  agree  that  the  prisoner  was  carried  back  to  prison 
and  laid  in  some  low,  dark  room,  almost  naked,  upon  his  back.  A 
sharp  stone  was  placed  beneath  the  back,  a  board  on  the  body,  and 
on  this  weights  were  gradually  piled.  The  unfortunate  prisoner 
received  each  day,  alternately,  either  a  small  piece  of  bread  of  the 
worst  description,  or  some  water  from  the  nearest  stagnant  pool 
Thus  he  continued  till  he  died,  for  he  could  not,  after  the  pressing 
began,  oflEer  to  plead.  The  earliest  statute  imposing  this  penalty 
is  that  of  Westminster  the  First,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First 
It  continued  in  use  till  1772,  when  it  was  abolished.  In  1692,. 
Giles  Corey,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  husband  of  a  reputed  witch,. 
was  pressed  to  death. 
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Even  women  were  subjected  to  this  punishment  Among  the 
recorded  cases  is  that  of  Margaret  Clitheroe,  pressed  to  death  at 
York,  in  1586,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  a 
lady  of  some  position,  her  stepfather  being  at  the  time  mayor  of 
the  city.  She  was  arraigned  for  having  given  shelter  to  a  priest 
On  being  brought  to  the  bar  she  declined  to  plead,  either  to 
save  her  children  from  being  brought  as  witnesses  against  her, 
or  because  she  did  not  wish  the  jury  to  be  made  instrumental 
in  her  death.  It  may  be,  too,  that  she  underwent  the  torture  as  a 
mode  of  death  more  painful,  indeed,  than  hanging,  but  at  the 
same  time  attended  with  less  injury  to  her  family,  as  no  confisca- 
tion or  attainder  followed  pressing  to  death. 

Judge  Clinch  sentenced  her  to  this  effect :  "  That  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  prison  she  shall  be  stripped,  laid  on  her  back  on  the 
ground,  and  as  much  weight  laid  on  her  as  she  could  bear,  and  so 
continue  for  three  days ;  and  on  the  third  day,  should  she  still 
refuse  to  plead,  be  pressed  to  death,  her  hands  and  feet  tied  to  a 
post,  and  a  sharp  stone  under  her  back." 

On  the  day  appointed  she  was  led  to  the  toll -booth.  Here 
Fawcett,  the  sheriff,  commanded  her  to  undresa  She  implored 
upon  her  knees,  as  did  other  women,  to  be  spared  the  shame,  but 
in  vain.  The  women  then  disrobed  her,  and  she  put  on  a  long 
linen  habit  which  she  had  prepared.  Being  thus  ready,  she  lay 
^quietly  down  on  the  ground,  her  face  covered  with  a  handkerchiet 
Then  the  door  was  laid  upon  her,  and  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  but  the  sheriff  told  her  she  must  have  her  hands  bound 
to  two  posts,  which  was  done,  so  that  she  seemed  extended  on  a 
cross.  As  the  first  weight  was  laid  upon  her,  she  cried :  "  Oh, 
Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me !"  but  these  were  her  last  words.  A 
sharp  stone  was  then  placed  upon  her  back,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  weight  piled  upon  the  door.  After  an  agony  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  she  expired. 

The  officers  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  Dispensary,  No.  1 
Livingston  Place,  return  thanks  to  the  Medical  Eclectic  for  one 
hundred  dollars  in  Dr.  Hayden's  medicines  for  the  dispensary, 
and  ten  gross  of  assorted!  vials  and  bottles  from  Miss  Mary  Soper, 
of  Lodi,  N.  J.     Other  donations  will  be  acknowledged  hereafter. 
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ALLEGED  NEFARIOUS   MEDICAL   PRACTICE. 

"  Professor "  R.  A.  LamoUe  was  examined  in  the  police  court 
to-day  on  the  charge  of  having  offered,  for  a  consideration,  to  sell 
an  unlawful  "  secret"  The  arresting  officers — ^Bee  and  Moffitt — 
testified  to  visiting  the  room  of-  the  accused  at  No.  331  Kearney 
street,  where,  in  payment  of  $5,  the  accused  taught  them  how  to 
commit  a  certain  unlawful  act.-  The  defendant  denied  having 
done  so,  and  explained  his  secret  to  be  "  the  art  of  raising  healthy 
children  and  to  lead  their  mental  faculties  into  any  desired  chan- 
nel." The  defence,  in  asking  for  a  dismissal,  argued  that  the  mere 
explaining  of  how  to  commit  a  crime  was  not  a  felony.  **  It  was, 
said  the  counsel,  "absolutely  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  know" 
that  his  pupil  intended  to  commit  the  crime  taught  If  a  convic- 
tion could  be  had  in  this  case,  there  was  not  a  doctor  or  surgeon  or 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  any  medical  college  who  could  not  be 
convicted  of  the  offence.  A  portion  of  the  information  given  was 
obtained  from  *  Gray's  Anatomy,'  and  the  author  of  this  and  like 
books  could  be  held  accountable  in  case  of  a  coEviction  in  this 
ease."  The  proof  was  positive  in  regard  to  the  "  Professor  "  fur- 
nishing the  information,  but  the  court  being  in  doubt  as  to  how  to 
decide  upon  the  arguments  adduced,  reserved  decision  till  Tues- 
day, and  remanded  the  prisoner,  who  was  unable  to  give  bonds, 
into  custody. — San  Francisco  Daily  Past,  SepL  4,  1880. 


AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL? 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Sun — Sir:  During  my  practice  of  med- 
icine I  have  treated  many  hundred  children  for  various  diseases, 
a  great  many  of  which  were  engendered  by  compulsory  mental  ex- 
ertion, together  with  hygienic  neglect  during  school  hours.  Al- 
though some  children  may,  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  be 
physically  strong  enough  to  undergo  mental  training,  yet  from  a 
physiological  standpoint  the  brains  (cerebrum  and  cerebellum)  of 
these  little  ones  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  endure  a  pro- 
tracted and  irksome  occupation  until  the  ninth  or.  tenth  year.  I 
consider  the  kindergarten  system,  after  Froebel's,  the  best  method 
in  bringing  up  children  to  a  certain  age.     They  ought  not  to  be 
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subjected  to  so  rigid  a  discipline  as  is  geuerally  adopted  in  our 
public  schools,  but  should  be  instructed  after  an  easy,  pleasant 
and  amusing  method  (for  otherwise  it  may  have  a  reflex  action  on 
the  brain).  There  is  too  much  cramming  in  the  present  system ; 
if  the  brain  is  not  ready  to  receive,  it  is  useless,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  even  criminal,  to  resort  to  compulsion. 

As  regards  ventilation  it  is  very  imperfect,  so  much  so  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  overcrowding  of  some  of  the  rooms,  the  oxygen  (which 
is  the  element  in  the  atmosphere  absolutely  necessary  to  life)  con- 
tained therein  becomes  speedily  used  up,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
<5arbonic  acid  gas  (which  is  a  product  of  the  waste  of  the  body,  and 
is  exhaled  through  the  lungs).  This  consumption  of  oxygen  and 
surcharging  with  carbonic  acid  produces  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
which  will  poison  the  system  in  direct  proportion  to  the  state  of 
vitiation  and  the  amount  inhaled.  Hence  so  many  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  rapid  and  frightful  increase  of  insanity  is 
^eatly  attributed  to  over  taxation  of  the  nerves,  and  can  in  many 
instances  be  traced  back  to  early  childhood,  as  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  and  writers  on  nervous 
diseases  in  Europe,  such  as  Dr.  Vaillant,  professor  at  TAcademie 
de  France,  Paris;  Dr.  Erb,  professor  at  the  Leipzig  University; 
Dr.  Hasse,  director  of  the  insane  asylum  in  Koenigslutter  (who, 
by  the  by,  treated  seven  pupils  in  one  day  suffering  from  nervous 
prostration  due  to  mental  exertion) ;  Dr.  Zinn,  from  Eberswalde, 
who  presided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Physicians 
of  German  Insane  Asylums,  held  in  Eisenach  the  other  day,  and 
others.  All  agree  that  a  great  change  in  the  educational  system  is 
necessary,  and  will  have  to  be  insisted  upon. 

George  Vaillant,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

New  York,  October  1,  1880. 

ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,   OF  NEW   YORK. 

Session  1880-1  has  the  largest  number  of  students  ever  in 
Attendance  before.  The  college,  in  every  respect,  is  in  a  healthy 
.and  successful  condition. 


Dr.  A.  Burt,  of  Ashland,  Perm.,  has  received  much  benefit  from 
the  use  of  one  of  our  old  and  well  tried  remedies — the  lycopus 
yirgiana — in  Bright's  disease. 
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We  publisli  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  in  this  number,  by  Prot 
Osmond,  of  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction  for  the  intelligent  reader.  The  science  of 
physics  covers  a  wide  field  for  investigation  and  study,  and  is  now 
receiving  more  attention  than  formerly  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country.  This  subject  will  be  continued  in  future  numbers. 
As  the  professor  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers 
in  this  country  upon  this  subject,  the  readers  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested  and  instructed. 


THE   PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  its  meeting  at 
Saratoga,  September  15,  elected  the  following  officers :  President — 
James  T.  Shinn,  of  Philadelphia.  Vice-Presidents — Q-eorge  H* 
Shaffer,  of  Iowa ;  "William  F.  Thompson,  of  Washington ;  William 
Simpson,  of  Ealeigh,  N".  C.  Treasurer — Charles  A.  Tnffts,  Dover,. 
N.  H.  Secretary — J.  M.  Maisch,  Philadelphia.  Reporter  on 
Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Deihl,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  executive  com- 
mittee reported,  among  other  things,  that  the  number  of  members 
at  the  opening  of  this  session  was  1,152 — a  net  increase  of  46  since 
the  report  of  last  year.  Louis  Lehn,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  drug  market,  made  a  report  stating  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  leading  articles  during  the  past  year,  also 
mentioning  the  new  articles  and  remedies  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, or  whose  use  had  been  revived. 


The  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  of  New  York,  held  the  annual 
meeting  at  Albany,  on  the  18th  and  14:th  of  October,  1880.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended ;  its  proceedings  were  harmonious,  and 
much  business  was  transacted.  This  meeting  gave  evidence  of  a 
disposition  to  redeem  itself  from  the  impending  danger  of  dissolu- 
tion. Bulldozing  promised  no  more  for  the  State  than  it  did  for 
the  National.  We  have  been  a  member  of  both  societies  from 
their  beginning,  and  we  have  observed  that  in  both,  the  persons 
who  have  done  so  much  to  destroy  them,  and  whose  real  usefulness 
has  never  been  of  value  to  the  society  or  the  profession,  may  now 
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begin  to  realize  the  dangers  of  a  continuation  of  their  injastice,  and 
illiberal  and  buUdosdng  work ;  while  such  may  rejoice  at  having 
driven  a  large  number  of  the  old  members  of  both  societies  into 
opposing  ones.  We  cannot  indorse  their  action,  and  hope  they 
may  see  their  error  in  time  to  counteract  the  injury  they  have  done. 
Nothing  will  save  our  Eclectic  medical  societies  from  the  hands  of 
these  vandals  but  a  united  co-operation  of  the  good  men  in  the 
societies.  The  necessities  of  the  case  is  now  determining  whether 
a  reorganization  must  take  place  or  not,  which  may  even  result  in 
anew  one. 


DR.   TANNBR'S   fast. 


At  noon,  on  Saturday,  Dr.  Tanner  successfully  completed  his 
fast  In  America,  of  course,  he  is,  no  doubt,  a  hero  for  accomplish- 
ing a  big  thing  in  fasting,  but  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  are 
very  few  people  found  to  defend  his  disgusting  folly.  From  a 
medical  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  experi- 
ment But  the  experiment  is  said  to  have  a  theological  rather 
than  a  medical  end.  The  period  of  forty  days  is  chosen  not  with 
reference  to  any  particular  anatomical  or  physiological  fact  or 
theory,  but  merely  as  a  supposed  parallel  to  the  forty  days'  fasting 
of  our  Lord,  and  as  an  argument  that  in  this  no  miracle  was 
involved.  If  this  be  really  Dr.  Tanner^s  purpose,  there  is  a  degree 
of  buffoonish  impiety  added  to  his  silliness,  which  make  it  "  too 
wicked  for  a  smile,  too  foolish  for  a  tear."  To  have  commenced 
such  a  fast  and  to  have  persisted  in  continuing  it,  constituted  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  a  madhouse.  To  have  survived  it,  only 
entitled  the  abstainer  to  a  place  in  Bamum's  museum.— '^T^e  Clare 
Journal  and  Minis  Advertiser^  Ireland. 

Dr.  Tanner  has  at  length  completed  his  task  and  solved  the 
problem  of  sustaining  life  without  ordinary  food  for  forty  days ; 
but  it  seems  that^  so  far  as  any  real  scientific  results  are  concerned, 
the  experiment  was  a  failure.  If  the  experiment  had  been  con- 
ducted on  real  scientific  principles,  science  might  have  reaped 
.  some  advantage ;  but  it  is  conceded  by  all  competent  observers, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  examination  was  defective,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  a  true  scientific  method ;  that  it  was  too  partial 
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and  superficial  to  meet  the  requirements  of  medical  science  in  such 
cases.  The  inspection  should  have  taken  a  much  wider  range; 
and,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  respiration,  circulation,  tem- 
perature, weight,  the  quality  of  fluids  taken,  etc.,  there  should  have 
b^en  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
also  the  air  inhaled  by  the  lungs  while  in  the  hall,  an  analysis  of 
the  secretions,  capillary  as  well  as  other.  Microscopic  and  spectro- 
scopic inspections  should  have  been  kept  up  daily  ;  and,  until  the 
faster  is  subjected  to  all  these  tests,  science  will  derive  no  advan- 
tage. A  real  fast  should  exclude  everything  but  air  and  all  exter- 
nal appliances  in  the  form  of  baths,  except  water  to  cleanse  the 
skin  and  keep  open  the  pores  of  the  body.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
a  trial  by  some  other  person,  conducted  by  competent  chemists, 
microscopists  and  physicians,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  pursue  their 
work  without  any  outside  influences,  that  it  may  not  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  public  exhibition. — From  the  New  York  Correspon- 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Christian  Advocate^  August  28, 1880. 


TREATMENT  OF  HEMORRHOIDS  BY  HYPODERMIC  INJECTION   OF 

CARBOLIC  ACID. 

Dr.  Andrews'  conclusions  from  8,800  cases  treated  in  this  way^ 
are: 

1.  Inject  only  internal  piles. 

2.  Use  diluted  forms  of  the  remedy  at  first,  and  stronger  ones 
only  when  these  fail. 

8.  Treat  one  pile  at  a  time,  and  allow  from  four  to  ten  days 
between  the  operations. 

4.  Inject  from  one  to  six  drops,  having  smeared  the  membranes 
with  cosmoline  to  guard  against  dripping.  Inject  very  slowly,  and 
keep  the  needle  in  place  a  few  moments  to  allow  the  fluid  to  become 
fixed  in  the  tissues. 

5.  Confine  the  patient  to  bed  the  first  day,  and  also  subsequently, 
if  any  severe  symptoms  appear.  Prohibit  any  but  veiy  modehite 
exercise  during  the  treatment 

With  these  precautions,  he  thinks  the  operation  will  be  of  per- 
manent value.     The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  way : 
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The  pile  is  exposed  to  view,  and  the  anus  smeared  with  an  oint- 
ment, to  prevent  smarting  in  case  the  fluid  should  chance  to  drop. 
The  opemtor  then  takes  a  sharp  pointed  hypodermic  syringe, 
charged  with  the  carbolized  liquid  (which  has  been  used  in 
vaiying  strength,  from  one  part  of  the  crystallized  acid  to  thirty 
of  olive  oil,  or  glycerine  up  to  equal  parts),  and  slowly  throws  a 
few  drops  into  one  of  the  piles.  The  needle  is  left  in  the  punc- 
ture a  few  moments,  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  running  out,  and  to 
allow  it  to  become  fixed  in  the  tissue.  The  pile  turns  white,  and, 
in  the  most  successful  cases,  withers  away  without  pain,  suppura- 
tion, or  sloughing. 

Only  one  pile  is  treated  at  a  time,  and  -about  a  week  is  allowed 
between  the  sessions.  Most  of  the  cases  thus  operated  upon  suffer 
a  sharp,  temporary  smarting,  and  a  few  have  a  terrible  and  pro- 
longed agony.  The  majority  are  cured,  however,  without  inter- 
rupting the  patient's  business. — Chicago  Medical  Journal, 


MAPLE   SUGAE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DIABETES. 

Dr.  H.  Brubaker  reports  in  the  Clinical  Becord  a  case  of  diabetes 
mellitus  in  a  patient  aged  70.  The  patient  had  been  suffering  for 
several  years,  and  was  much  emaciated.  He  had  a  fondness  for 
maple  sugar,  and  was  finally  told  to  eat  it  ad  libilum,  no  restric- 
tions being  placed  on  this  diet  From  this  time  the  sugar  in  his 
urine  began  to  grow  less,  and  finally  entirely  disappeared,  as  did 
the  other  diabetic  symptoms.  The  patient  died,  however,  from 
other  causes. — Druggists'  Circular, 


CHIAN  TURPENTINK 

We  published  last  month,  among  our  selections,  an  article 
extolling  the  virtues  of  chian  turpentine  in  uterine  cancer.  We 
published  the  article  merely  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  did  not  pro- 
pose to  be  regarded  as  vouching  for  its  statements  at  all — none  of 
which,  indeed,  we  believe.  Chian  turpentine,  although  not  botani- 
cally  related,  is  probably  a  first  cousin  to  the  notorious  coniurango. 
It  is  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  pistaxna  terebintkus^  a  tree  growing 
in  the  south  of  Europe,   the   Greek   Archipelago,   Beluchistan, 
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Afghanistan,  and  even  in  North  Africa.  There  is  but  little  of  it 
in  commerce,  and  probably  none  is  to  be  obtained  in  this  country. 
— Ohio  Medical  Recorder. 


MISSING  FROM  OUR  EXCHANGE  LIST. 

We  have  been  a  reader,  for  over  thirty  years,  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — ^a  paying  subscriber^  until  we  became 
a  publisher  and  editor  of  our  own  journals,  after  which,  through 
exchange  courtesies.  Now,  for  a  part  of  the  present  year,  it  has 
disappeared  from  our  exchange  list  We  can  only  say  that  the 
separation  of  ''  old  friends  ^^  is  unpleasant,  and  always  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

Our  disappointment  does  not  end  here.  For  another  of  the  best 
journals  on  our  list,  and  one  ever  rich  with  the  very  cream  of  the 
profession.  The  Virginian  (Bichmond)  Journal^  does  not  make  its 
appearance.     We  hope  it  is  not  discontinued ;  we  regret  its  loss. 

Also  that  old  favorite  journal,  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical^ 
comes  no  more.     How  is  this,  my  old  friend  ? 


To  Curb  Fits  op  Sneezing. — ^Mr.*  Messenger  Bradley  {British 
Medical  Journal)  recommends  that  in  the  incessant  sneezing,  which 
so  frequently  accompanies  a  severe  cold,  the  nostrils  be  plugged 
with  cotton. 


Jamaica  Dogwood  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Helm,  formerly  physi- 
cian to  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  in  many  cases,  in  which  opium 
was  not  tolerated.  He  finds  its  anodyne  properties  rather  less 
powerful  than  those  of  opium,  while  its  hypnotic  action  is  more 
decided. — Iherapeutic  Oazette. 


The  Sl  Louis  Clinical  Record  is  one  of  our  most  sprightly  ex- 
changes, but  seems  to  have  sold  itself  out  to  Hammond  and  his 
man  Spitzka — or  Spitzka  and  his  man  Hammond,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  Btate  at  this  distance  which  is  the  head  and  which  the  tail 
of  this  remarkable  combination.  The  latest  manifestations  of  the 
sale  alluded  to  is  found  in  the  June  number  of  the  R6cord^  in 
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which  the  Spitzka  end  of  the  combination  makes  an  attack  on 
Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  in  an  article,  which,  while  nominally  a 
review  of  his  book  on  Nervous  Exhaustion,  is  so  devoid  of  fairness 
iind  candor,  and  so  filled  with  bitterness  and  personalities,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  any  independent  journal  that  would  consent  to 
publish  it  We  do  not  propose  to  defend  Dr.  Beard ;  he  may  be  a 
quack  and  a  plagiarist — a  man  of  weak  logic  and  imperfect  ob- 
servation, and  all  that,  for  all  we  know ;  but  considering  the  pro- 
fessional notoriety  of  Drs.  H.  and  S.,  and  their  more  than  question- 
able reputation  at  home,  it  is  in  very  poor  taste  for  them  to  be 
aaying  anything  about  it  "  The  pot  should  not  call  the  kettle 
black." — Ohio  Medical  Recorder, 


DUTY  OF  DRUGGISTS. 

We  understand  the  law  prohibits  druggists  from  performing 
the  duty  of  pharmacists  without  a  license,  under  a  severe  penalty ; 
if  this  is  not  the  case  it  certainly  should  ba  We  have  met  with 
serious  consequences  of  incapacity  in  this  way.  Can  any  one 
inform  us,  whether  Mr.  Majorietta,  Third  Avenue,  near  Fourteenth 
Street,  is  a  licensed  apothecary  ?  While  law  is  regulating  the 
medical  profession,  it  certainly  should  not  fail  to  inquire  into  this 
subject  Several  deaths  have  occurred  during  this  year  by  being 
poisoned  by  "  mistaJces  "  caused  by  the  druggists. 


HOW   ICB   IS   MADE   IN   GEORGIA. 

We  have  visited  the  establishment  of  the  Georgia  Ice  Company, 
where  the  manufacture  of  ice  was  certainly  as  interesting  as  any- 
thing we  have  seen.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  boiler,  50  feet  long 
and  4i  feet  in  diameter,  containing  150  feet  of  3i  inch  pipa  The 
boiler  is  kept  filled  with  aqua  ammonia,  which  is  separated  by  the 
steam  heat  into  ammonia  gas  and  water.  The  gas,  leaving  the 
water  in  the  boiler,  forces  its  way  through  a  6  inch  pipe  outside 
the  building  to  the  roof,  four  stories  up,  where  it  passes  into 
15,000  feet  of  coiled  pipes,  in  which  it  is  converted  into  liquid  by 
cold  water  thrown  over  it  in  fountain  jets.  This  liquid  passes  into 
15,000  feet  of  J  inch  pipe,  arranged  in  vertical  sections  80  feet 
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high  and  8  feet  apart,  and  its  sudden  liberation  into  these  pipes 
turns  the  liquid  pure  ammonia  into  vapor,  and  the  sudden  expan- 
sion makes  the  pipes  intensely  cold.  Now,  above  these  hundreds 
of  vertical  pipes  are  innumerable  little  fountain  jets  throwing 
spray  all  over  the  pipes,  the  spray  freezing  gradually,  forming  an 
immense  icicle  of  pure  ice  around  each  pipe.  The  gas  next  goes 
into  10,000  feet  of  absorbing  pipe,  and  being  cooled  by  water  run- 
ning on  the  pipes,  it  is  met  by  water  forced  into  the  pipes,  and 
thus  converted  back  into  aqua  ammonia,  which  goes  into  the  big 
boiler,  and  is  used  over  again— there  is  no  waste,  the  same 
ammonia  being  used  and  reabsorbed  any  number  of  times.  The 
water  used  for  the  spray  is  drawn  from  a  well  75  feet  deep  on  the 
premises,  and  the  large  blocks  of  ice  (which  are  loosened  from  the 
pipes  by  a  little  hot  steam,  and  chopped  off  by  negroes  who  stand 
on  a  pulley  staging  with  their  feet  wrapped  up  in  thick  swabs  of 
cotton  sacking  for  warmth)  came  out  pure  and  clear,  and  entirely 
free  from  any  odor  or  objectionable  taste. 

After  the  pipes  have  been  stripped,  about  five  weeks  are  re- 
quired for  a  new  lot  of  the  requisite  thickness  to  fonn.  But  of 
course  the  pipes  are  never  all  stripped  at  the  same  time,  the  ice 
being  in  all  stages  of  formation.  The  factory  has  a  capacity  of 
85  tons  per  day,  but  20  tons  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and  it  is 
not  stored,  but  cut  every  day  as  it  is  delivered,  and  sells  at  from 
$10  to  $12  per  ton.  As  we  picked  our  way  among  the  gleaming 
and  uneven  pillars,  with  the  water  dripping  and  splashing  down 
upon  us,  and  the  only  light  coming  in  through  the  smallest  of 
windows  at  the  top,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  in  some  underground 
ice  cave.  The  whole  building  and  its  apparatus  would  cause 
strangers  to  wonder  what  in  the  world  it  was  designed  for. — 
Atlanta  {Go.)  Letter  to  the  Hartford  {Conn,)  Times, 


FINDING   A   reporter's  SKELETON. 

Boston,  October  80. — A  young  man,  while  gunning  in  the 
woods  to-day,  near  Foxboro,  Mass.,  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  lying  in  a  clump  of  scrub  oak.  The  medical  examiner  was 
given  notice,  and  in  searching  the  clothes,  still  well  preserved,  on 
the  skeleton,  and  which  were  of  fine  material  and  well  made,  found 
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among  other  things  a  reporter's  note  book,  several  pages  of  which 
were  covered  with  phonographic  characters,  a  medical  book,  pub- 
lished in  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  a  pocket  case  of  pens,  a 
pearl  handled  penknife,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  with  a  check 
attached,  stamped  "  J.  "V.  B.  Wilton."  The  body  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  man  connected  with  the  Montreal  Herald,  and  has  pro- 
bably lain  where  found  for  two  years.  The  man  was  probably 
thirty  or  forty  years  old,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  the  first 
right  lower  incisor  tooth,  which  was  missing,  had  been  taken  out 
some  time  before  his  death. 


A  DECISION. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  confirms  the  constitutionality  of  the  civil 
damage  law  of  1873,  by  which  the  owner  of  any  real  estate  or 
premises,  on  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  is  made  liable  in 
actual  and  exemplary  damages  for  any  injury  to  person  or  property 
done  by  an  intoxicated  person  who  may  have  been  supplied  with 
liquor  on  such  premises. 


i#»> 


SOCIETY  MEETINQ-S. 


ANNUAL   MEBTING  OF  CENTRAL  NEW   YORK  SOCIETY. 

The  Central  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  Society  met  in  annual 
session  at  the  Court  House  in  the  City  of  Syracuse,  June  9,  1880. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Bolles,  of  Cortland 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Syracuse. 

The  response  to  roll  call  showed  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  were 
read  by  the  secretary.  Dr.  T.  L.  Harris,  of  Cazenovia,  and  approved 
by  the  society. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  was  read  and 
adopted. 
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The  following  physicians  were  proposed  for  membership,  and 
referred  to  the  board  of  censors : 

Harley  L.  Leonard,  of  Memphis ;  Douglas  A.  White,  Fostenrille ; 
Alphonso  H.  Crosby,  Port  Byron ;  M.  R  Smith,  Solon ;  T.  G. 
Packer,  Bennett's  Corners ;  and  E.  C.  BaAer,  Cicera  They  hav- 
ing passed  examination,  and  being  reported  upon  favorably,  were 
balloted  for  and  elected  members  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  T.  L.  Harris,  Dr.  E.  T.  Chancy,  of  Liverpool, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  Dr.  Chaney  being 
present,  tendered  his  thanks  for  the  honor. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Lownsbury,  of  Navarino,  read  a  paper  on  "  Materia 
Medica,''  past  and  present. 

Dr.  Griffin,  of  South  Butler,  presented  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities. 

Dr.  Hill,  a  case  of  fistula  in  ano. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Lownsbury,  a  case  of  spinal  diseasa 

Dr.  Gridley,  a  case  of  ovarian  tumor,  with  treatment  and  favora- 
ble results. 

Dr.  Betts,  one  of  ovarian  tumor,  which  resulted  fatally. 

Several  members  of  the  society  spoke  favorably  of  the  oil  of 
golden  rod  as  a  stimulant 

The  following  persons  were  elected  delegates  to  State  sooiety 
which  meets  in  Albany,  October,  1880 : 

Drs.  T.  L.  Harris,  H.  L.  Leonard,  E.  C.  Barker,  J.  N.  Bettg,  C. 
T.  Greenleaf,  W.  W.  Nims,  F.  D.  Gridley  and  C.  F.  Lownsbury. 

Drs.  H.  L.  Leonard  and  E.  C.  Barker  were  reconmiended  for 
petTnanent  membership  in  State  society. 

On  motion,  Drs.  T.  L.  Harris  and  W.  W.  Nims  were  elected 
delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  society,  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  16th  and  17th  of  June,  1880. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  then  taken  up, 
and  the  following  oflEicers  balloted  for  and  elected :  president,  Eh-. 
E.  L.  Baker ;  vice  president,  Dr.  C.  F.  Lownsbury ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Dr.  T.  L.  Harris. 

Board  of  censors :  W.  W.  Nims,  J.  N.  Betts,  H  A.  Bowles,  R 
P.  Crandall  and  S.  Griffing. 

The  president-elect  appointed  the  following  committees  for  the 
year: 
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Committee  on  good  of  the  Society :  Dr.  T.  L.  Harris  advised  each 
of  the  following  members  to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  subject  in 
the  interest  of  medicine,  to  be  read  at  the  next  annual  meeting : 

Drs.  H.  A.  Bowles,  J.  K  Betts,  G.  R  Lawrence,  C.  R  Lowns- 
bury,  Josiah  Arnold,  A.  J.  Butterfield,  E.  C.  Barker,  R  P.  Cran- 
dall,  F.  D.  Gridley,  H.  L.  Leonard  and  Theodore  Kemter. 

Committee  on  Nominations :  Drs.  R  P.  Crandall,  W.  W.  Nims, 
A.  J.  Butterfield,  C.  T.  Greenleaf  and  C.  S.  Huntington. 

Committee  on  Credentials  :  Drs.  T.  L.  Harris,  H.  A.  Bowles  and 
R  P.  Crandall. 

After  some  discussion  with  regard  to  the  second  day's  session, 
the  meeting  adjourned  until  7i  p.  m. 

Evening  session, — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  vice- 
president.  Dr.  E.  L.  Baker. 

The  annual  address  was  then  delivered  by  the  retiring  president, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Bowles.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  "  Practical 
Physiciana"    It  contained  many  valuable  thoughts  and  suggestions. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered Dr.  BoUes;  after  which  the  society  adjourned  until  June, 
1881,  unless  sooner  convened  by  call  of  the  secretary. 

T.  L.  Harris, 

Secretary. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TENKKSSEE 

Held  a  meeting  at  Nashville,  May  16,  1880,  and  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Drs.  J.  W.  Allen  Fulton,  president ;  J.  E. 
Fowell,  of  Cynthiana,  vice-president ;  H.  H.  Halbert,  of  Renfrew 
Station,  secretary  and  treasurer;  R.  A.  Clayton,  of  Maclemore, 
corresponding  secretary. 

A  constitution,  by-laws  and  code  of  ethics  were  adopted. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Memphis,  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May,  1881. 


THE   NEW  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE   AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 

Has  opened  with  a  large  class,  being  its  first  class.     We  are  in- 
formed that  they  have  a  full  working  faculty  of  men,  who  are 
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thorough  Eclectics — men  who  do  not  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
Eclectics  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  another  system  of  medicine. 
Success  attend  this  enterprise. 


■♦-^ 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  of  Mecklenburg  County,  Va. — Health  Primer — Fiction  in 
Public  Libraries,  hj  William  Kile,  Qermantown,  Pa, — Announcement  of  the  Medical 
Unirersity  of  the  State  of  Iowa— Annual  Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Eclectic 
Society,  by  Milbury  Green,  M.  D.,  Boston;  being  a  sketch  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology in  America — H.  G.  Lee's  Son  Jb  Co.*8  Classified  Catalogue  of  Medical  and 
Surgical  Operations,  Philadelphia,  1880 — Announcement  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery — Diseases  of  the  B.espiratory  Organs,  including  Catarrh,  Throat 
Diseases,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  Consumption,  with  Pathology  and  Treatment;  by 
0.  E.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio— The  California  Medical  Journal,  Oakland, 
Cal. — Catalogue  of  Choice  Collection  of  Books;  R.  Worthington,  72  Broadway,  New 
York — ^Barnard  Quaritch's  Miscellaneous  Catalogue  of  Rare  Old  Books  and  Valuable 
Modern  Works,  at  reduced  prices — Rough  List  of  Important  Books,  London,  16  Pic- 
cadilly, W. — Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
1880,  Washington — Quarterly  Epitome  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,,  being  our 
American  Supplement  to  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  Part  1,  March,  1880 — ^Tbe  Peoria 
Medical  Monthly,  a  journal  devoted  to  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Peoria,  HL — ^Yaluable 
School  Books,  published  by  Houghton,  Osgood  ft  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — ^Tourist's 
Guide :  Cincinnati  and  its  Suburbs ;  by  0.  E.  Newton,  M.  D. — Bernard  Quaritcb,  15 
Piccadilly,  London  W.,  Eng.,  supplies  Catalogues  for  Medical  and  Misoellaneona  Books 
of  the  World — ^The  Yinum  Nutrio  Phosphaticum,  the  Chemical  Association,  1200 
Broadway,  New  York — Monthly  Index  to  Current  Periodical  Literature— Proceedings 
of  Learned  Societies  and  Government  Publications — West  Philadelphia  Public  Tele- 
phone, H.  D.  and  Hiram  Terry,  editors;  published  weekly;  one  dollar.  Address 
Telephone  Building,  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Publication  of  the  Massachusetts  Eoleotio  Medical 

SOOIETT  FOR  the  YeAB   1880. 

This  is  an  unusually  interesting  issue.   Dr.  Green's  sketch  of  gynecology  in  America 
is  valuable  and  interesting,  and  should  be  published  in  book  form  for  the  profession. 

Dr.  Dakelson's  Counselor,  with  Recipes. 

There  are  many  books  called  "  Family  Practice,'*  which  are  only  advertisements 
of  some  doctor,  contain  only  general  instruction,  if  any,  and  no  recipes.  "  They 
contain  a  great  deal  but  nothing  after  all."  This  book  has  no  horrifjing  cuts  of 
anatomy  which  shock  the  more  sensitive;  numbers  720  pages;  is  handsomely  bound, 
and  the  index  has  1,500  items.  Every  disease  is  accurately  defined  and  a  sucoessful 
treatment  given  to  each.  There  are  no  secrets,  no  mysteries,  and  the  language  is 
plain  and  eaily  understood.    A  great  effort  has  been  made  to  mark  out  .with  equal 
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-oleamess  the  ways  of  preventiog  sickness  and  disease.  A  complete  dictionary  fironts 
the  work,  and  technical  terms  are  often  again  defined  where  used.  The  volume 
inculcates  and  encourages  temperance  in  all  things,  morality,  cheerfulness  and  health. 
The  work  is  readable,  and  has  not  the  dryness  that  would  be  supposed  to  attach  to 
such  a  subject  The  author  has  frequently  stepped  aside  to  give  his  valuable  ideas 
upon  collateral  subjects.  His  essay  upon  marriage  should  be  read  by  everybody. 
The  compilation  upon  Hygiene  "  sets  us  thinking."  The  laws  of  our  physical  nature 
are  concisely  stated  ;  their  observance  resulting  in  health  and  happiness  through  a 
long  life.  The  encourag^g  and  consoling  words  of  the  "Counselor"  mark  every 
page,  even  to  the  final  chapters  upon  sudden  and  painless  death.  A  few  pages  are 
added  upon  domestic  remedies,  giving  a  description  of  the  most  necessary,  and  direc- 
tions for  their  use.    Price,  $2.00;  to  physicians,  $1.26. 

We  have  several  new  books  and  journals  on  hand  to  be  noticed  in  our  next. 


-*-♦■ 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


BENEDICT.— On  Friday,  October  22,  at  his  residenoe,  No.  10  West  10th  Street, 
£ra8tus  C.  Bsnediot,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

PANSER.— On  September  14,  1880,  at  Wadley,  Ga.,  Bkv.  Dr.  Wiluam  Pansbb, 
a  prominent  physician  and  musical  author,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 

GORDON.—On  September  12,  1880,  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  B.  Gokdon,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Engineering  in  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

BLANKMAN. — On  September  20,  1880,  at  his  sister's  residence,  at  Newark,  N.  J., 

Dr.  M.  a.  BLANKMU7. 

CUBBAGE. — Rbv.  Wiluam  N.  Cubbaob  was  bom  at  Point  Harmon,  0.,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1805.  November  9,  1826,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Nancy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Robert  Safiford,  of  Gallia  County.  He  united  with  the  church  July  28, 
1832,  and  began  an  active  religious  life  as  class  leader  and  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent in  the  bounds  of  Putnam  circuit,  Ohio  conference.  In  1833  he  removed  to 
Gallia  County,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Gallipolis  Court,  by  Samuel  Ham- 
ilton, presiding  elder,  in  1838.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  at  Chillicothe  in  1843,  by 
Bishop  Soule.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Ironton,  0.,  from  thence,  in  1866,  to  Salem, 
111.,  where  he  continued  to  live  and  labor  until  his  final  removal  from  earth,  which 
occurred  May  20,  1880.  In  the  new  home  in  Illinois,  as  in  the  old  Ohio  neighbor- 
hoods, he  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  was  always  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  church.  After 
his  removal  to  Illioois  he  was  especially  devoted  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  church, 
and  had  finally  succeeded  so  far  that  his  last  sermon  was  the  first  one  pr^cbed  in  a 
new  church  edifice  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  building.  The  next  service  in 
the  new  church  were  memorial  services,  held  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
iiouse  of  God.    He  was  a  g^d  man,  a  useful  minister,  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
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an  accomzDodatiDg  neighbor,  and  was.  in  the  true  Gospel  sense,  literally  "  given  to- 
hospitality."  The  house  of  this  good  brother  was  the  first  one  the  writer  entered  as 
a  Methodist  preacher.  From  this  home,  mounted  on  a  horse  furnished  by  my  host, 
and  with  his  saddle  bags,  the  first  round  on  the  old  Grallipolis  circuit  was  made.  Ad- 
ded to  this  equipment  was  the  word  of  cheer  and  wise  counsel  that  encouraged  the 
first  steps  of  an  itinerant  life,  and  the  recollections  of  this  good  brother,  and  of  his 
family,  have  brightened  all  the  intervening  years.  During  his  last  illness  he  suffered 
intensely,  but  his  faith  never  faltered.  Quoting  often  the  Twenty-third  Psalm — his 
favorite  Scripture— he  taught  its  full  assurance  at  the  last,  and  died  testifying,  "  It  is 

all  light  in  the  valley." 

A.  G.  Bykbs. 

SEGUIN. — In  this  city,  on  October  28,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Edouard 
Seguin,  M.  D. 

MAX. — Mrs.  J.  B.  Max,  M.  D.,  died  in  July  last,  from  a  compound  fracture. 

McMUKTRY. — The  sad  news  comes  from  Danville,  Ky.,  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dr. 
McMurtry,  formerly  Miss  Maddie  Ball,  of  Goving^n,  who  died  yesterday  morning  of 
puerperal  fever.  The  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Florence  Ball,  and  was 
widely  esteemed  for  her  loveliness  of  character.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Ridgway,  and  it  seems  not  much  over  a  year  ago  since  she  left  Cincinnati  a  happy 
and  beautiful  bride. 

MANSFIELD. — E.  D.  Mansfield,  LL.  D.,  died  at  his  residence  near  Morrow,  Ohio, 
October  2*1.  Edward  Deering  Mansfield  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1801.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1819,  but  did  not  enter  the 
army.  He  then  studied  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1822.  He  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  (Conn.)  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Connecticut.  He  removed,  however,  at  once  to  Ohio,  and  in  1836  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  in  Cincinnati  College.  From  1836  to  1849  he 
was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle^  and  of  T?ie  AUas  from  1849  to  1852.  In  1857 
he  became  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette^  and  from  1864  to  1872  he  conducted  the 
Railroad  Record.  His  special  contributions  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  are  well  known, 
and  signed  '*  B.  D.  M."  He  wrote  elsewhere  over  the  signature  of  "  A  Veteran 
Observer."  From  1857  to  1867  he  was  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  the  State  of 
Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Society  of  Universal  Statistics.  Mr.  Mans- 
field published,  *•  The  Utility  of  Mathematics,"  "  Political  Grammar,"  "  Treatise  on 
Constitutional  Law,"  "Legal  Rights  of  Women,"  "  Life  of  General  Scott,"  "History 
of  the  Mexican  War,"  '*  American  Education,"  and  other  works.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 


Note. — We  have  on  hand  sixteen  pages  of  new  advertisements^ 
which  will  appear  in  the  November  number  next. — Eds. 
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ORIO-INAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

By    W.    p.    STRICKLAND,    M.    D.,    LL.    D., 
Professor  of  Medical  Literature  and  Forensic  Medicine  In  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 

(Contlnned  from  page  888,  September,  1880.) 
MEDICAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

As  medical  jurisprudence  is  the  relation  of  law  to  medicine,  so 
medical  psychology  is  the  relation  of  mind  to  medicine.  At  a 
science  association,  held  in  Saratoga,  one  of  its  members  read  a 
paper  on  medical  psychology,  in  which  he  urged  the  importance 
of  the  more  general  study  of  that  subject  He  began  by  stating 
that  medical  psychology  treats  the  mind  as  a  function  of  the  brain, 
and,  therefore,  proceeds  upon  the  facts  of  observation  and  not 
upon  pure  reasoning.  It  proposes  to  build  up  its  philosophy  after 
the  scientific  method  of  induction,  and  to  make  it  a  thing  of  sub- 
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stance  and  of  practical  use.      Mental  philosophers  have  differed 
in  their  views  on  the  subject  in  the  particular  relation  of  the  brain 
to  the  mind.     Some  aflSrm  that  the  brain  takes  precedence,  and 
that  the  mind  is  a  subordinate  factor — a  function  of  the  brain, 
a  mere  agent  executing  its  will     This  would  make  thought  a 
mere  secretion  of  the  brain,  and  give  to  all  intellectual  processes 
a  physical  basis.     The  true  theory  is  the  reverse  of  this.     The 
brain  or  the  congeries  of  organs  that  constitute  it,  is  the  medium 
of  thought,  and  though  there  can  be  no  perception,  reflection,  or 
volition  without  the  brain,  yet  they  originate  with  every  other  mental 
process  in  the  mind.     Disconnected  with  the  brain  there  can  be  no 
thought     If  the  mind  can  perform  any  mental  act  without  such  a 
material  organism,  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  medical  psychology 
to  determine  it      The  mind  without  brain  is  like  the  musician 
without   an   instrument      He  may  have  the  knowledge  or  skill 
to  produce  music,  but  without  the  instrument  no  music  can  be 
made — the  tones  are  in  the  instrument,  the   music  comes    from 
the  touched  strings,  it  is  not  in  the  mind — thus  the  brain  is  the 
organ  or  instrument  of  thought     To  teach  that  the  brain  secretes 
thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,  is  the  same  as  to  materialize 
mind,  and  give  it  a  physical  basis ;  but  this  we  know  cannot  be, 
as  mind  is  in  its  very  nature  immaterial,  invisible  and  intangible. 
Though  the  brain  cannot  originate  thought,  we  know  that  there 
can  be  no  thought  without  its  agency.     Those  who  have,  on  the 
false  hypothesis  adopted  in  relation  to  the  intellect,  treated  insanity 
as  a  disease  of  the  mind,  which  would  be  true,  if  the  theory  of 
the  mind  being  the  organ  of  the  brain  is  valid,  but  on  the  true  theory 
generally  adopted  by  medical  psychologists,  there  never  was  a 
greater  misnomer,  as  disease  cannot  be  predicated  of  pure  intellect 
One  might  as  well  speak  of  diseased  light  or  electricity,  and  with 
greater  propriety,  as  these  are  material  substances ;  but  to  speak  of 
spirit  or  that  which  is  immaterial,  incorruptible  and  indissoluble, 
as  diseased  or  deranged,  is  the  grossest  absurdity.     The  insanity  is 
physical,  not  mental,  of  the  brain,  not  the  mind ;  the  derangement  is 
of  matter  and  not  of  spirit     As  is  the  condition  of  the  brain,  so 
is  the  condition  of  the  mind ;  nor  does  the  contact  of  mind  with 
matter,  however  diseased,  deranged  or  depraved  the  latter  may  be, 
affect  the  former^  even  as  light  may  penetrate  and  permeate  the 
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foulest  mass  and  no  foulness  adhere  to  it ;  so  with  mind  from  its 
very  nature,  It  remains  unchanged  and  unaffected. 

Medical  psychologists  have  differed  as  to  the  causes  of  insanity, 
whether  they  are  mental  or  physical,  or  produced  by  the  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  both  combined.  Insanity  is  solely  of  a 
physical  origin.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  and  the  lesion  is 
either  of  a  functional  or  organic  nature.  Physicians  who  locate  it 
in  the  mind  have  treated  the  wrong  patient  The  folly  of  "  ad- 
ministering  to  a  mind  diseased  "  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing.  No  materia  medica  can  furnish  a  remedy  ; 
the  diseased  brain  alone  demands  the  therapeutist's  skill.  That 
medical  specialty  which  of  all  others  demands  the  attention  of 
those  who  treat  insanity,  is  brain  physiology.  Mental  physiology 
must  not  be  ignored,  but  cerebral  physiology  is  the  sine  qua  noru 
To  treat  the  mind  may  add  to  and  increase  the  malady,  but  sanity 
can  never  be  restored  in  that  direction.  To  understand  the 
nervous  centres  of  feeling  and  action,  and  their  relation  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  shows  how  wide  a  field  is  opened  in 
the  study  of  brain  physiology. 

If  ever  the  mystery  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  connection  of 
the  soul  with  the  body,  and  the  mysterious  processes  by  which 
thought  is  eliminated,  is  discovered,  it  will  come  from  the  study 
•of  this  subject.  In  the  brain,  as  on  neutral  ground,  mind  and 
matter  meet,  the  spiritual  and  material  world  mingle,  but  the  mode 
of  that  contact  is  a  mystery  profound  as  eternity ;  no  scalpel,  how- 
ever keen  and  incisive,  no  chemistry,  however  exact  and  analyt- 
ical, no  microscope,  however  great  its  power,  no  spectroscope, 
however  nice  its  discriminations,  can  ever  reveal  these  processes. 
Science  has  its  limit,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go ;  and  yet  no  one 
will  presume  to  say  that  it  has  reached  that  limit  in  any  one  of  its 
numerous  departments.  Progress  is  illimitable  even  as  space  is 
illimitable.  As  no  star  in  the  universe  bounds  the  system,  tele- 
scopic power  may  be  exhausted  in  its  discovery ;  yet  stars  beyond 
stars  exist  in  infinite  space.  So  no  discovery  of  science  can  be 
regarded  as  the  ultima  thule.  When  we  say  science  has  its  limit, 
we  are  only  to  understand  by  it  that  mind  is  finite  in  its  capacity, 
though  there  is  no  limit  to  its  progress.  The  author  alluded  to,  is 
of  the  opinion,  that  if  the  psychological  physician  can  find  the 
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origin  of  insanity,  future  generations  may  be  saved  from  the  most 
terrible  calamity  of  the  times.  But  he  is  as  the  blind  leading  the 
blind  when  he  seeks  to  find  its  origin  in  the  mind.  The  disease  is 
in  the  brain,  and  to  understand  the  nature  and  functions  of  that 
organ,  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  cause  and  cure  of  insanity. 
The  brain,  like  all  other  organs  of  the  human  system,  is  developed 
by  use,  just  as  the  muscles  acquire  volume  and  strength  by  exer- 
cise. If  a  child  were  left  in  its  cradle  until  it  attained  mature 
age,  it  would  remain  in  a  state  of  babyhood ;  so,  if  the  brain  was 
never  brought  into  action,  all  its  functions  would  be  in  a  state  of 
idiocy. 

Insanity,  like  the  diseases  of  all  other  organs  of  the  human  sys- 
tem^ will  3rield  to  the  proper  kind  of  treatment,  provided  that  the 
cerebral  derangement  is  functional  and  not  organic,  as  in  cases  of 
idiocy  or  dementia.  A  functional  may  become  an  organic  derange- 
ment, and  in  this  case  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  physician  to 
discriminate.  He  should  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  particular 
part  of  the  brain  is  aflEected,  and  the  cause  or  causes  which  have 
induced  it  If  the  cause  which  has  produced  and  perpetuated  the 
disease  can  be  removed,  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  a  cure.  If,  for  instance,  insanity  has  been  brought  on 
by  the  use  of  narcotics,  alcohol,  opium,  etc,  or  by  the  indulgence 
of  passions  or  the  indulgence  of  vicious  habits,  let  the  cause  be 
removed,  and  if  a  cure  does  not  result,  it  will  at  least  greatly  miti- 
gate the  effects.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  as  long  as  the  cause  is 
allowed  to  remain,  the  insanity  will  continue.  A  careful  diagnosis 
of  the  symptoms  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  give  a 
clue  to  the  remedy.  Though  the  brain  of  the  patient  may  not  be 
dissected,  yet  it  is  known  what  effects  are  produced  by  the  use  of 
certain  articles.  Alcohol  has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  albumen  of  the 
brain,  changing  its  texture  to  hardness ;  the  mind  is  thus  rendered 
incapable  of  manifesting  those  tender  emotions  which  belong  to  a 
healthy  organism ;  and  here  we  have  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  that  infernal  alchemy,  that  changes  a  loving  husband 
andrfather  into  a  worse  than  the  most  ferocious  beast,  for  such  are 
not  without  natural  affection."  All  may  be  traced  to  a  diseased,  per- 
verted, narcotized  brain.  Whatever  will  restore  the  albumen  of 
the  brain  to  its  normal  condition,  will  restore  the  loving  husband 
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and  father,  and  rechange  the  brute  into  a  man.  Here  is  a  field  for 
the  brain  therapeutic  to  cultivate.  Let  none  be  deterred  from  en- 
tering it  on  account  of  the  many  and  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles  which  bar  approach. 

Here,  nothing  but  almighty  power  can  work  a  cure.  There  is 
no  balm  in  Gilead  and  no  physician  that  can  treat  this  case.  The 
Great  Physician  alone  can  cure  the  sin  sick  soul.  But  it  is  the 
body  and  not  the  soul  that  is  sick  in  this  case.  Almost  all  other 
diseases  have  been  cared  by  medical  treatment,  and  those  which 
are  regarded  as  incurable,  only  wait  for  a  proper  diagnosis  and  the 
right  remedy ;  and  that  the  diseases  of  the  brain  cannot  be  brought 
under  medical  control  and  yield  to  medical  treatment,  is  what  we 
are  unwilling  to  admit  Praise  awaits  the  man  who  shall  find  a 
remedy  for  insanity.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  researches  of  the 
mental  psychologist  will  eventually  be  crowned  with  success. 


«  4  »  > 


THE  AMEEICAN  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 

Addbbss   delivbrbd    by   Prop.  JOSEPH  RODBS  BUCHANAN,  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  session  of  the  eolbotic  medical 
College,  of  New  York,  Friday,  October  1,  1880. 
(Contlnaed  from  page  442,  October,  1880.) 

Dr.  Gall  was  stopped  in  his  career  at  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  He  was  opposed  at  Paris  by  all  the  influence  of  Bona- 
parte. The  influence  of  the  French  Institute,  and  of  all  the  col- 
leges, was  steadily  against  him ;  and  his  doctrines  were  ridiculed 
in  England,  until  Dr.  Spurzheim  went  into  the  very  amphitheatre 
at  Edinburgh,  where  they  had  been  denied,  and  proved  them  by 
publicly  dissecting  the  brain. 

But  even  that  opportunity  of  demonstration  has  been  denied  to 
me.  Dr.  Forry,  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  in  1848,  was  a  believer  in  my  demonstrations ; 
but  he  was  told  at  the  beginning  that,  if  he  dared  to  present  the 
subject,  his  journal  would  be  crushed. 

For  thirty -five  years — since  my  public  teaching  and  demonstra- 
tion began — I  have  been  unable  to  procure  an  investigation  by 
any  conspicuous  official  body  of  the  old  school  party ;  and  when 
recently  I  applied  to  Professor  Gross,  as  the  representative  man  at 
the  head  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  he  frankly  replied 
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that  it  was  impossible  for  any  investigation  to  be  made,  because 
that  body  was  governed  by  what  is  called  the  **  code/'  which 
would  prevent  any  professional  intercourse  with  parties  outside  of 
their  professional  wall.  In  the  August  number  of  the  Medical 
Eclectic  you  will  find  our  correspondence. 

But  why  do  we  speak  of  these  things  now  ?  Because  the  public 
of  this  city  have  not  been  generally  informed  upon  this  question, 
and  because  it  concerns  a  sort  of  lynch  law  combination  to  terrorize 
young  men,  and  compel  them  by  fear  to  keep  away  from  liberal 
physicians  and  liberal  schools,  for  fear  of  encountering  an  organized 
opposition  to  their  success.  It  is  really  a  combination  to  per- 
petuate a  certain  form  of  human  depravity.  The  animality  of 
ignorance  opposes>ll  improvement  in  society.  It  opposed  the  use 
of  mineral  coal ;  it  opposed  the  introduction  of  gas ;  it  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  and  steam  navigation,  and 
railways,  and  power  looms,  and  mill  machinery,  inflicting  wrong 
and  injustice  on  the  inventors,  and  sometimes  assaulting  them  by 
mobs.  Even  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  tea  was  opposed  and 
denounced  by  public  meetings  in  Scotland. 

This  popular  stupidity  is  organized  by  the  medical  code  into  a 
fixed  and  permanent  principle  of  action.  As  the  Scotch  farmers 
fulminated  against  tea  drinking,  so  did  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  fulminate  against  the  use  of 
yeast  bread  as  a  novelty,  which  is  now  on  every  man*s  table.  They 
denounced  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  for  it  was  a 
new  idea.  If  they  had  had  the  power,  they  would  have  prohibited 
water,  too,  when  Pressnitz  began  to  use  it  How  many  an  agon- 
ized patient,  suffering  from  fever,  has  been  denied  the  use  of  water 
by  his  medical  attendant,  when  the  water  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  drugs  administered.  The  same  faculty,  in  1668,  procured 
the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  French  parliament  prohibiting  the 
physician  from  saving  life  by  the  transfusion  of  blood,  which  is 
now  everywhere  recognized  as  scientific.  The  same  blind  medical 
orthodoxy,  when  scurvy  was  the  scourge  of  the  nations  on  land 
and  sea — so  fatal  that  half  a  ship's  crew  would  be  destroyed  by  it 
on  a  long  voyage — continued  the  same  malpractice,  which  made  it 
a  scourge  180  years  after  Woodall  had  discovered  and  published 
the  cure,  which  is  now  adopted,  and  which  has  wiped  out  scurvy 
from  the  list  of  formidable  diseases. 
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But  let  us  turn  from  these  disagreeable  truths  to  the  other  side 
of  the  picture. 

The  advent  of  the  American  system  of  medicine  is  like  the  sun- 
rise, which  brings  the  fresh,  pure  morning  air  above  the  sparkling 
dew  drops  that  refresh  all  nature.  It  brings  purity  and  health. 
It  proclaims  that  benevolence^  and  not  selfishness^  shall  be  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  healing  art — ^that  physicians  shall  not  be  the  slaves  of 
dogmatic  commands,  issued  from  London  and  Paris,  but  indepen- 
dent angels  of  mercy  and  healing  in  every  sick  chamber.  It  pro- 
tects the  sacred  right  of  the  sick  man  to  have  all  the  resources  of 
nature  and  art  applied  for  his  relief.  It  protects  the  right  of 
Americans  to  profit  by  American  genius  and  originality,  and  to 
use  freely  the  many  invaluable  remedies  discovered  in  our  own 
forests.  It  says  to  the  faithful  student  of  nature  and  watcher  at 
the  bedside,  "  Go  on  in  your  discoveries ;  advance  the  healing  art, 
and  we  shall  not  denounce  you,  but  receive  you  with  smiles,  and 
crown  you  with  unfading  laurels." 

It  says  to  that  bold  pioneer  of  American  medical  reform,  who, 
being  dead,  his  works  do  praise  him.  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  who, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  raised  high  the  standard  of  medical 
reform  in  this  city,  and  whose  able  works  here  before  you  have 
been  honored  in  many  lands,  **  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant ;  as  a  benefactor  of  humanity,  your  name  shall  rank  with 
those  of  Howard,  Franklin  and  JeflEerson." 

And  it  says,  well  done  thou  faithful  servant,  to  Dr.  Thomas  V. 
Morrow,  the  pupil  of  Beach,  and  founder  of  the  triumphantly 
successful  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  (in  which  he 
was  my  able  colleague  and  friend):  You,  too,  shall  have  your 
monument  of  honor,  and  shall  long  be  remembered  as  a  successful 
pioneer  in  reform. 

And  it  says,  well  done,  thou  faithful  old  worker,  to  the  living 
author  of  this  huge  volume,  comprising  the  progress  of  American 
Science,  in  the  development  of  new  remedies,  Dr.  King,  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

And  it  says,  well  done,  thou  unconquerable  champion  in  the 
field  of  surgery,  my  honored  colleague.  Prof.  Newton,  before 
whose  dauntless  skill  the  so-called  incurable  disease  of  cancer  has 
lost  its  greatest  terrors. 
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And  it  says,  to  Woman,  welcome,  Oh,  doubly  welcome !  thou 
aDgel  of  mercy — ^long  hast  thou  been  the  real  healer  in  the  cham- 
ber of  suffering,  counteracting,  with  thy  gentle  skill,  the  harsh 
poisons  of  dogmatic  pedantry.  We  have  seen  your  genial  skill,  and 
now  you  shall  be  promoted — dogmatic  pedantry  and  bloodshed 
may  go  their  way  in  peace — and  thou  shalt  be  a  ruler  in  the  cham- 
ber, not  of  disease  and  death,  but  of  patience  and  hope ;  and  thou 
shalt  have  the  dignity  of  law  and  power'on  thy  side,  and  with  the 
diploma  of  learning  in  thy  hand,  thou  shalt  command  the  respect 
and  confidence,  as  well  as  the  love  of  thy  patients,  and  thou  mayest, 
perhaps,  revive  the  glorious  memories  of  the  times  when  Hypatia 
lectured  to  the  most  learned  in  Alexandria,  and  when  brilliant 
women  were  professors  of  law  and  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Bologna.  We  bid  you  God  speed,  and  hope  that  some  of  you  may 
attain  a  similar  dignity  and  fame. 

Under  the  demoralizing  influence  of  old  school  bigotry  and  sel- 
fishness, demoralized  young  men,  called  medical  students,  who 
seem  to  forget  that  they  ever  had  mothers  or  sisters,  may  forbid 
you,  by  their  ruffianly  deportment  and  insults,  froip  entering  their 
halls ;  and  medical  professors,  equally  demoralized,  may  repel  you 
by  their  contaminating  influence,  but  you  will  ever  find  a  fitting 
home  for  benevolence  and  purity,  in  the  colleges  that  represent  the 
American  system  of  medicine.  We  were  the  first  to  take  wonmn 
by  the  hand,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  first  proposing  this  innovation 
in  our  college,  at  Cincinnati. 

I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  selfish  bigotry  which  opposes 
woman's  progress,  has  been,  in  some  cases,  as  scandalous  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  Europe.  There  are  over  fifty  French  women  now  study- 
ing medicine  at  Paris,  and  the  French  Republic  has  resolved  that 
women  shall  have  equal  advantages  in  education  with  men,  and 
has  voted  two  hundred  millions  of  francs  to  establish  the  additional 
schools.  Even  in  Russia,  women,  after  marriage,  hold  their  per- 
sonal property  in  their  own  right,  and  are  allowed  to  vote  in 
municipal  elections.  There  were  112  women  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  medical  lectures,  at  the  late  opening  of  the  St  Peters- 
burg Medical  College  for  Women.  The  female  physicians  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  late  war  with  Turkey,  and  they 
are  advancing  bravely  in  education.     At  the  college  they  were  put 
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through  a  preliminary  examination  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etiy,  trigonometry,  physics,  Latin,  French  and  German  languages, 
and  the  majority  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  these 
branches.  Where  is  the  class  of  American  medical  students  which 
<5ould  furnish  a  majority  to  undergo  such  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion ?  And  yet  in  Russia,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  woman 
was  so  degraded,  that  at  a  marriage,  the  father  of  the  bride  gave 
the  husband  i  whip  as  a  symbol  of  his  authority,  and  then  he  gave 
his  bride  a  gentle  whack  over  the  shoulders,  to  show  that  he  in- 
tended to  use  it  if  necessary.  Now  the  Emperor  gives  a  special 
-decoration,  to  be  worn  on  the  right  breast,  by  the  women  who 
attend  the  Military  Hospital. 

In  England  women  are  advancing  as  fast  as  anywhera  The 
general  counsel  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  decided  that  women 
may  be  admitted  as  associates  and  academicians,  which  is  the 
highest  literary  rank.  The  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women 
was  opened  with  a  highly  respectable  faculty,  in  1874,  beginning 
with  24  students.  In  1876  a  law  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
"  enabling  the  British  examining  bodies  to  extend  their  examina- 
tions to  women  as  well  as  men,"  and  thus  women  hiive  been  admit- 
ted to  registration  as  qualified  practitioners.  At  the  same  time, 
women  are  advancing  in  college  edvic^tion,  and  at  the  midsummer 
examination  of  the  London  University,  sixty-three  ladies  presented 
themselves. 

But  all  this  has  been  gained  by  female  pluck  and  perseverance 
.against  the  steady  hostility  of  the  faculty  generally.  When  Miss 
Sophia  Jex  Blake,  in  1869,  applied  for  admission,  with  four  other 
•ladies,  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  they  were  opposed  by  profes- 
sors and  mobbed  by  the  students.  She  carried  the  case  into  the 
•courts  and  got  a  verdict  in  her  favor,  but  the  higher  courts  reversed 
this,  and  finally,  on  appeal  to  Parliament,  in  1875,  she  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  forty-three,  after  a  six  years*  battle. 

When  women  applied  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  1876,  for 
examination  and  license  in  midwifery,  the  examiners,  Drs.  Barnes, 
Farre  and  Priestly,  all  resigned,  to  avoid  giving  a  license,  and  the 
Obstetrical  Society,  by  universal  acclamation,  gave  them  a  vote  of 
^thanks  for  this  unmanly  trick. 

The  British  Medical  Association  took  the  alarm  for  fear  women 
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might  come  among  them,  and,  in  1878,  resolved  that  no  woman 
should  be  eligible  to  membership.  The  old  school  policy  has  been 
steadily  hostile  to  woman.  In  1850  there  was  not  a  medical  col- 
lege  in  the  United  States,  except  the  Eclectic,  that  would  admit  a 
woman.  In  1859,  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  (the 
headquarters  of  old  fogyism)  passed  a  vote  recommending  its 
members  "  to  withhold  all  countenance  and  support  from  the  fac- 
ulties and  graduates  of  the  female  medical  colleges,  and  that,  con- 
sistently with  sound  medical  ethics^  they  should  not  hold  profes- 
sional intercourae  with  them."  It  is  a  terrible  abuse  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  these  gentlemen  to  use  the  word  ethics  to  cover 
the  basest  forms  of  jealousy  and  gelfishnesa  When  the  devil 
quotes  scripture  to  justify  his  proceedings  he  must  acknowledge 
that  he  has  a  formidable  rival  in  the  doctor  who  quotes  his  code  of 
medical  ethics.  In  all  other  departments  of  civilized  society  the 
word  ethics  signifies  a  system  of  duty  or  virtue,  the  most  exalted 
portion  of  Christianity — the  sacrifice  of  self  in  serving  others ;  but 
in  an  old  school  medical  college  or  medical  society,  it  means  the 
ingenious  tricks  and  plans  by  which  we  lift  ourselves  up,  crush 
our  neighbors,  and  freeze  to  death  our  rivals.  The  soul  of  woman 
has  no  affinity  with  any  such  ethics,  and  it  is  a  moral  calamity 
when  an  ingenuous  and  impressible  young  woman  is  brought  un- 
der its  soul-deadening  influence  in  an  allopathic  medical  college. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  venerable  friend.  Prof.  Gross,  was  a 
sturdy  opponent  of  the  women,  and  argued  that  "woman  was 
taken  from  the  side  of  Adam  to  show  that  her  duty  and  promise 
was  to  lean  upon  man  for  all  time  to  come,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  argument  the  old  fogies  can  give.  They  have  taken  their 
stand  against  woman — the  American  Eclectic  system  demands 
equal  rights  for  all.  If  time  did  not  forbid  I  would  show  you 
clearly  that  the  old  combinations  of  medical  colleges  and  societies 
are  actively  undermining  Vie  foundation  of  all  eiltics^  and  doing 
their  best  in  the  most  insidious  and  effective  manner  to  establish 
selfishness  and  to  expel,  not  only  Christianity,  but  all  forms  of  re- 
ligion from  civilized  society. 

Thomas  Paine  made  war  upon  the  theology  of  the  church,  but 
he  did  not  make  war  upon  natural  religion.  The  old  medical 
oligarchy  says  little  or  nothing  about  the  church,  but  it  is  quietly 
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taking  away  the  foundation  of  all  religion  by  ignoring  utterly  that 
invisible  realm  occupied  by  God  and  the  angels.  The  soul  of  man 
is  utterly  turned  out  from  the  science  of  the  colleges,  with  a  posi- 
tiveness  and  sternness  which  is  fierce  and  persecuting.  In  the 
largest  American  work  on  physiology,  that  of  Prof.  Flint,  it  is  in- 
culcated that  there  is  no  soul,  but  that  thought  comes  from  the 
brain  as  life  comes  from  the  liver ;  and  all  the  college  combination 
of  America  and  Europe,  belonging  to  this  party,  is  substantially  in 
harmony  with  that  doctrine,  which  destroys  immortality  of  man 
and  annihilates  all  religions.  In  the  coming  eclipse  of  faith  the 
blackest  body  of  clouds  that  hide  the  sun  is  the  college  combi- 
nation. 

This  doctrine  of  despair  is  firmly  announced  in  the  last  work  on 
the  brain  by  Dr.  Bastian,  and  in  the  learned  address  of  Prof.  G.  F. 
Barker,  president  of  our  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  he  said,  ^^Life  is  now  universally  regarded  as  a 
phenomenon  of  matter ,  and  hence,  of  course,  as  having  no  separate  ex- 
istence.^^ In  other  words,  the  decomposition  of  the  brain  is  the  end 
of  man,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  all  the  world's  religions 
are  to  be  regarded  as  amiable  delusions,  beneath  the  notice  of  an  edu- 
cated gentleman.  Observe  how  coolly  this  is  assumed  as  being 
"  universally "  the  opinion  of  scientists,  and  how  it  passes  uncon- 
tradicted and  uncriticised  as  it  comes  from  the  president  of  the 
national  scientific  association.  The  teaching  of  such  a  doctrine 
as  the  unanimous  verdict  of  scientists,  in  an  allopathic  medical  col- 
lege, makes  it  a  finality  with  its  pupils,  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
infallibility.  But  it  is  not  a  finality  with  those  who  know  some- 
thing more  than  medical  science — who  understand  the  existence  of 
the  soul  and  its  operation  through  the  brain.  It  is  not  a  finality 
with  the  millions  of  enlightened  people  who  know  that  religion  is 
not  contradicted  by  science. 

That  a  party  thus  repudiating  religion  and  repudiating  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  should  also  repudiate  the  equal  rights  of 
woman,  might  be  expected.  But  the  women  need  not  be  discour- 
aged, they  have  all  the  Eclectic  schools  open,  inviting  their  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  the  two  female  colleges  of  medicine  in  New  York, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Chicago.  And  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  sex  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  University  of  Boston,  the 
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University  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  the  Syracuse  University  and 
University  of  California.  They  are  flourishing  in  Paris,  where 
Madames  LaChapelle  and  Boivin  were  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  faculty.  France  has  1,700  female  authors,  and  2,750  female 
artists.  At  the  University  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  a  few  years 
ago,  there  were  eighty-eight  female  medical  students.  In  Russia 
they  are  admitted  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine,  to  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Moscow  ;  and  the  Imperial  Academy  had,  in  1875, 
171  women  in  attendance. 

They  are  also  admitted  to  medical  instruction  in  Finland,  and  at 
Munich,  at  Vienna,  at  Leipsic,  at  Erlangen,  and  in  the  schools  of 
Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden — and  in  all  the  fifteen  universities 
of  Italy — ^in  fact,  Italy  has  always  been  hospitable  to  woman,  and 
the  chief  honors  of  intellectual  women  have  been  won  long  ago  at 
the  University  of  Bologna.  "  At  the  recent  examinations  of  the 
University  of  Bologna,  a  young  lady  received  her  diploma  of  doc- 
tress,  surpassing  the  students  of  the  other  sex  in  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  chemistry.  At  the  University  of  Turin  a  fair  girl 
graduate  obtained  a  similar  degree  of  success  in  law." 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Mazzolini  held  the  chair  of 
anatomy  at  Bologna  he  was  taken  sick,  and  his  loving  wife,  Anna 
Morandi  Mazzolini  took  his  place  in  lecturing  on  anatomy,  and 
became  a  famous  professor.  The  models  she  prepared  are  still  the 
pride  of  the  Museum  at  Bologna.  Other  women,  too,  were  famous 
there  as  professors  of  medicine  and  professors  of  law,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  were  lovely  and  beautiful,  as  their  portraits  still 
attest  About  the  same  time  Frau  Dorothea  Erxleben,  the  wife  of 
^  deacon,  was  practising  at  Quedlinburg,  and  stated  in  her  biography 
"**  that  marriage  was  no  obstacle  to  a  woman's  studies,  but  that  their 
pursuit  was  far  pleasanter  in  the  companionship  of  an  intelligent 
husband."  And  I  think  the  husband  will  find  it  far  pleasanter  to 
have  the  company  of  his  wife  in  all  his  thoughts  instead  of  getting 
separated  in  spirit  by  keeping  her  as  a  seamstress,  nurse  and 
housekeeper,  while  he  is  a  scientist  I  think  every  Eclectic  physi- 
cian should,  if  possible,  have  his  wife  educated  in  medicine.  For 
her  services  will  more  than  repay  the  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increased  harmony  and  affection,  and  if  he  should  suddenly  die 
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before  he  has  laid  up  anything,  he  need  not  fear  that  she  will  be- 
come a  beggar. 

Dr.  Germain's  wife  saved  him  from  ruin  at  Westfield,  Mass. 
His  eyes  became  impaired,  and  gradually  he  became  blind.  But 
when  he  began  to  fail,  his  wife  rode  around  with  him,  and  ex- 
amined the  patients  for  him,  and  thus  he  retained  his  practice,, 
and  now  they  travel  around  together.  I  think  that  is  a  beauti- 
ful incident ;  it  reminds  me  of  the  dear  old  song,  "  John  Anderson^ 
my  Jo,  John." 

Women  are  admitted  at  the  University  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
and  large  numbers  are  educated  to  medical  practice  in  India,  at 
Bombay,  Madras,  Bareilly,  Mardura  and  Manargordy,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  practice  in  China. 

Thus  women's  rights  have  developed  all  around  the  globe,  and  it 
is  a  prophecy  of  the  good  time  coming.  I  believe  in  progress  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  I  believe  the  noblest  races  will  overrun 
and  possess  the  whole  earth,  and  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
ruling  race  will  speak  the  English  language.  But  there  is  one  sign 
by  which  to  tell  who  will  survive  and  conquer,  and  who  will  perish. 
The  noblest  race  is  always  the  noblest  in  its  treatment  of  women. 
History  shows  that  every  nation,  which  has  cramped,  oppressed 
and  trodden  down  its  women,  has  doomed  itself  to  degeneracy  or 
extinction,  for  to  oppress  the  mothers  is  an  act  of  national  suicide. 
Asiatic  civilization  in  ten  splendid  kingdoms  has  perished  for  this 
one  cause,  and  the  poor  skin  clad  barbarians  of  Europe  have 
developed  into  the  world's  masters,  because  they  honored  and 
developed  their  women  and  thus  created  a  nobler  race. 

This  is  the  glory  of  free  America,  and  the  mark  of  our  moral 
superiority,  that  we  give  our  women  more  honor ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  probable  that  we  may  lead  the  nations,  and  it  is  also  the  glory 
of  the  American  system  of  medicine,  the  test  of  its  moral  superiority 
that  it  has  been  more  hospitable  to  women ;  and,  therefore,  I  believe- 
that  it  will  survive  and  conquer  in  the  world  of  mind,  and  that 
the  American  system — the  system  of  freedom — shall  hold  this 
continent,  and  all  men  shall  become  liberal  in  thought,  and  we 
shall  send  our  missionaries  across  the  water  to  carry  the  gospel  of 
political,  religious  and  medical  liberty  and  progress,  when  the  divine 
religion  of  our  Saviour  shall  no  longer  find  an  obstacle  in  the 
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medical  college,  but  shall  find  in  the  healing  art  the  right  arm  of 
its  ministering  benevolence.  It  was  for  such  a  purpose  that  the 
American  Eclectic  System  was  introduced,  and  to-day  we  begin 
another  winter's  campaign,  to  which  we  welcome  all  who  love 
their  fellow  men. 

PHYSIOS  OF  FOOD. 

By  I.  THORNTON  OSMOND,  A.  M., 
ProfeMor  of  Physics,  PennsylTsnia  State  College,  September  1,  1880. 

The  extent  and  domain  of  physics  are  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  so  many,  that  I  wish  to  give  you  a  truer  conception  of 
them  before  entering  upon  the  subject. 

Many  think  physics  a  single,  distinct,  and  limited  science — like 
botany,  zoology,  or  astronomy. 

If  we  group  together  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  embryology,  and  call  the  result  biology,  we  shall  only  have  a 
science  of  such  rank  and  extent  as  to  be  co-ordinate  with  physics. 
Or  if  we  group  together  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  aesthetics, 
philology,  political  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  and  call  the  re- 
sult metaphysics,  we  shall  only  have  another  science  of  co-ordi- 
nate rank  with  physics.  Or,  once  more,  if  we  group  together 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  general  geometry 
and  calculus  (in  all  its  forms),  and  call  all  this  mathematics,  we 
shall  only  have  another  science  co-ordinate  with  physics. 

You  will  see  the  principle  and  truth  of  these  statements  more 
clearly  from  the  following  charts: 

Entitibs.  Soisnoes. 

^  


Mind.  Metaphysics.  ^ 


Genera.  Species, 

'Psjchology, 
Ethics, 
Log:ic, 
Esthetics, 
Politics, 

^  Philology. 


Life.  Biology. 


Botany, 
Zoology, 
Anatomy, 
Physiology, 
Paleontology, 
^  Embryology. 
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Energy 

and  Physics. 

Matter. 


Dynamics, 

Chemistry, 

Mineralogy, 

Astronomy, 

Acoustics, 

Optics, 

Heat, 

Magnetism, 

Electricity. 


^Arithmetic, 
Algebra, 

and  Mathematics,     i  S^^^®!!!:,^ 

HrriA  Tngnometry, 


Space 

and 

Time. 


I  General  Geometry, 
[  Calculus. 


The  great  entities  are  mind,  life,  energy  (and  matter),  and 
space  and  time.  The  part  of  systematized  human  knowledge 
concerning  each  of  these  constitutes  a  genus  of  science,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  particular  sciences  as  speciea 

Physics  is  a  genus ;  and  its  species,  as  dynamics,  acoustics, 
electricity,  etc.,  rank  in  order  with  botany,  zoology,  etc. ;  with 
geometry,  calculus,  etc.  ;  with  logic,  psychology.  Indeed,  three 
of  .the  special  sciences  of  the  genus  physics  are  so  extensive  and 
important  that  they  are  popularly  thought  of  as  independent  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge— chemistry,  mineralogy,  astrono* 
my.  Yet  these  are  logically  and  truly  only  special  sciences  be- 
longing to  physics.  Chemistry  considers  energy  acting  on  molecules 
of  matter  to  change  their  constitutioyi.  Mineralogy  considers  energy 
acting  on  molecules  to  give  a  definite  form  to  masses.  And  astrono- 
my considers  energy  acting  on  immense  masses  of  matter. 

Let  me  now  define  physics,  and  please  remember  the  definition : 
Physics  is  the  science  of  energy  and  master.  This  definition  will  give 
you  a  true  comprehension  of  physics. 

Energy  has  many  forms  or  modes  of  acting,  known  as  forcea 
It  is,  in  some  form,  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  known  to  us, 
save  those  which  are  purely  vital  or  purely  mental.  So  all  phe- 
nomena, save  those  of  mind  and  life,  are  physical  phenomena ;  and, 
indeed,  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  arises  out  of,  are 
accompanied  by,  or  result  in  some  action  of  energy  or  physical 
forces.  Even  mental  action  invariably  calls  into  play  physical 
forces. 

The  knowledge  of  physics  is  fundamental,  and  is  therefore  in- 
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dispensable  in  all  great  departments  of  human  knowledge,  except, 
perhaps,  pure  mathematics.  The  laws  of  physics  control,  alone 
or  associated  with  those  of  life  and  mind,  all  things  of  which  we 
have  sensible  knowledge. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


PROGRESSION. 


By   a   S.   BOOTS,    M.  D. 
ProfMBor  of  the  Princlplefl  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Bdectic  Medical  College,  of  Indiana. 

The  last  ten  years  has  been  fraught  with  more  advancement  in 
medical  science  than  any  period  of  three  times  the  same  nmnber  of 
years  preceding  it  Within  this  time  we  have  had  introduced 
numerous  new  remedies  that  were  unknown  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  some  of  these,  such  asgrindelia  robusta,  yerba  santa,  damiana, 
berberis  aquifolium,  rhus  aromatica,  cascara  sagrada,  eta,  etc.,  have 
proven  to  be  of  so  much  value,  that  we  would  be  at  a  loss  in  pre- 
scribing for  some  conditions  in  disease  were  we  deprived  of  them. 
These,  with  numerous  other  new  remedies,  have  become  almost 
indispensable  with  the  progressive  practitioner  of  the  healing  art ; 
«nd  the  physician  who  is  not  acquainted  with  and  does  not  use  a 
large  number  of  these  new  medicines,  is  certainly  behind  the  times 
at  least  ten  years,  and  he  may  well  wonder  with  astonishment  why 
it  is  that  his  progressive  brother  physician  outstrips  him  in  busi- 
ness, and  manages  disease  with  so  much  better  success  than  what 
he  can,  handling  some  classes  of  disease  that  have  been  a  source  of 
trouble  and  annoyance  both  to  the  patient  and  physician,  with  the 
greatest  of  ease  and  success. 

This  is  not  the  only  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  this 
great  and  noble  calling ;  there  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  a 
new  study  of  our  materia  medica,  in  which  old  remedies  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  as  to  their  physiological  action ;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  a  great  many  new  uses  for  these  old  remedies  have 
been  discovered,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  applications  for  them 
have  been  abandoned ;  some  as  of  no  benefit,  others  as  of  a  posi- 
tive injury.  This  new  study  of  old  remedies  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  not  the  poisonous  action  of  the  agent  that  cures, 
but  its  direct  or  physiological  action  upon  any  diseased  organ  or 
part  of  the  animal  economy.  It  has  been  clearly  proven,  that  a 
drug  having  a  certain  definite  action  in  any  case,  under  certain  cir- 
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cumstances,  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  any  other  person  or 
disease,  the  same  conditions  being  present 

This  prescribing  for  conditions  of  disease,  instead  of  the  malady, 
by  its  diagnostic  name,  has  necessitated  a  closer  scrutiny  of  symp- 
toms and  lesions  of  disease,  and  instead  of  grouping  a  number  of 
symptoms  together,  and  giving  them  collectively  a  name,  then 
selecting  treatment  for  the  name,  which  gives  every  case  of  the  same 
disease  the  same  treatment,  we  study  each  symptom  closely  and 
separately,  making  them  an  index  plainly  pointing  to  the  lesions 
which  constitutes  the  disease  in  question ;  then  if  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  direct  physiological  action  of  the  different  drugs  used  as 
medicines,  we  will  be  able  to  select  the  proper  remedy  with  a  cer- 
tainty, and  can  give  an  intelligent  reason  why  we  use  this  or  that 
treatment  for  any  particular  case.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  old 
way  of  prescribing,  for  the  reason  that  the  treatment  was  given 
because  it  had  been  used  time  and  again  for  patients  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  disease  to  which  the  same  diagnostic  appellation  had 
been  given ;  this  was  the  only  reason  that  could  be  given,  and 
when  we  stop  but  a  moment  to  consider  that  the  conditions  of  dis- 
eases of  the  same  nomenclature  are  quite  dissimilar,  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  this  is  not  a  scientific  mode  of  practice.  We  should 
endeavor  to  remove  the  morbid  conditions,  regarding  the  general 
diagnosis  as  of  no  benefit  whatever,  except  to  convey  to  others  the 
general  type  or  character  of  the  malady. 

While  the  old  method  was  not  a  diflBicult  study  or  hard  to  com- 
prehend, it  was  very  unpleasant  to  the  patient,  and  unsatisfactory 
both  to  the  patient  and  physician. 

This  progression  that  has  been  and  is  still  marching  on,  is  leav- 
ing the  old  fossils  of  all  schools  in  the  rear,  with  their  practice 
gradually  leaving  them.  The  only  reason  they  have  anything  to 
do  is,  that  they  have  been  known  in  the  community  for  a  long 
time,  and  are  supposed  to  be  very  wise.  The  physician,  be  he 
young  or  old,  or  of  whatever  school  or  sect  he  may  be,  who  stands 
in  the  way  of  medical  progress  and  reform,  and  refuses  to  learn 
from  whatever  source  that  may  be  offered  him  to  improve  his 
medical  knowledge,  may  expect  the  ponderous  though  swiftly  re- 
volving wheels  of  medical  innovation  and  progression  to  grind  him 
into  the  diili,  poor  miserable  vermin  that  he  is. 

Oreenfield,  Indiana,  September,  1880. 
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CAN  PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS  BE  CURED? 

By  L  J.  M.  GOSS,  M.  D., 
Profeisor  of  Materia  Medlca,  etc.,  in  the  Bdectic  Medical  College  of  Geoi^gia,  Atlanta. 

This  is  a  question  now  asked  by  an  old  physician  in  the  Atlanta 
' Medical  Journal^  and  has  often  been  asked  before  by  the  people 
and  the  medical  profession.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  often  cured 
in  the  advanced  stages.  But  a  proper  change  of  climate  often  so 
aids  proper  treatment  as  to  eventuate  in  a  cure  finally.  And  I 
would  say,  that  much  depends  upon  proper  climatic  situations. 
If  a  patient  contracts  phthisis  in  a  humid,  northern  climate,  they 
should  seek  a  dry,  southern  situation.  I  know  a  lady  in  my  town, 
whose  husband,  being  a  physician,  brought  her  here  from  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  and  she  very  rapidly  improved,  and  finallj*^  got  well, 
and  is  here  now  in  good  health.  Many  patients  are  sent  to  Florida, 
and  not  properly  instructed  in  regard  to  the  best  locality  for 
invalids,  frequently  stop  in  some  place  where  there  is  so  much 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  that  their  disease  is  not  only  aggra- 
vated, but  quickly  teiminates  fatally.  It  is  not  the  warmth  of  a 
southern  climate  that  is  to  aid  the  proper  hygienic  and  medical 
treatment,  but  it  is  the  dryness  of  the  air  the  patient  is  to  inhale, 
together  with  an  ozonized  atmosphere,  which  is  only  found  in  ele- 
vated altitudes.  For  instance,  Colorado  is  in  the  latitude  of  Michi- 
gan, New  York  and  Wisconsin,  yet  it  is  a  noted  resort  for  con- 
sumptives, simply  from  its  altitude  and  the  dryness  of  its  atmos- 
phere, although  it  is  quite  cold  in  winter  thera  This  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  is  not  alone  a  southern,  warm  climate,  that  is 
requisite  to  aid  the  cure  of  consumption,  but  also  a  high,  dry  atmos- 
phere, either  north  or  south.  This  fact  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  physicians  when  they  are  sending  their  consumptive 
patients  from  home  for  the  benefit  of  climate.  There  are  several 
persons  here  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  who  so  improved  in  health,  that  they 
have  purchased  homes,  and  many  of  them  have  already  recovered 
their  health.  We  are  about  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  Atlantic,  which  gives  us  a  dry  and  non-malarious  climate,  both 
essential  to  the  convalescence  of  the  consumptive.  The  altitude  of 
a  locality  is  the  guide  to  the  invalid  in  seeking  a  suitable  place  to 
aid  in  the  cure  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  and  not  the  latitude.  My 
own  convictions,  from  extensive  observation,  are,  that  latitude  has 
but  little  to  do  with  the  cure  of  tuberculous  phthisis.     And  hun- 
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dreds  of  patients  who  are  annually  sent  to  Florida  for  their  health 
would  be  as  well  off,  if  not  better,  at  home,  unless  they  are  properly 
located  in  Florida.  There  are  some  localities  in  Florida  that  may 
be  advantageously  resorted  to  by  the  consumptive,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  State  is  of  low  altitude,  and  the  atmosphere  very 
humid,  and  consequently  unsuitable  for  invalids.  And  there  are 
many  localities  where  there  is  too  much  malaria  for  the  consump- 
tive ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  remittent  and  intermittent  fever 
always  very  greatly  aggravates  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Treatment. — In  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  shall  offer  some  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  new,  and  the  profession  may  not  at  once 
<5oincide  with  me ;  nevertheless  I  shall  give  some  facts  from  my 
professional  experience  in  regard  to  the  possible  cure  of  this  gener- 
-ally  fatal  disease.  Several  years  ago  I  was  called  by  a  neighboring 
physician  to  treat  his  sister,  whom  he  had  treated,  secundum  artem^ 
for  about  a  year,  without  improvement ;  and  being  in  childbed  at 
this  time,  I  commenced  the  treatment  with  the  hypophosphates 
and  tonics.  And  the  tonics  I  used  were  such  as  I  had  used  in 
other  diseases  where  the  digestion  and  appropriation  were  feeble. 
I  gave  thirty  quarts  of  euonymus  and  ptelia  each,  in  the  form  of  a 
syrup,  with  the  hypophosphates  of  lime  and  soda,  three  times  a  day, 
and  she  improved  under  this  treatment,  and  was  Boon  able  to  leave 
her  bed,  and  finally  recovered  her  health,  and  is  still  exempt  from 
the  disease.     I  treated  her  in  1862. 

This  lady  sent  a  lady  friend  to  me,  far  advanced  in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis. She  was  emaciated,  with  severe  cough,  hectic,  pain 
in  the  chest,  and  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  in  the 
case  just  related  above.  I  put  this  lady  upon  similar  treatment, 
varied  to  meet  the  symptoms,  and  she  gradually  improved, 
and  in  some  four  months  was  dismissed  cured,  and  now  lives  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  still  enjoys  good  health.  And  I  have  treated 
quite  a  number  of  cases  too  far  advanced  for  a  cure,  but  have  found 
a  tonic  course  of  treatment  always  the  best.  And  I  mean  by  tonic, 
not  only  to  aid  digestion,  but  also  to  aid  assimilation.  This  in- 
cludes the  use  of  the  hypophosphates,  cod  liver  oil  and  maltine. 
And  in  some  cases  where  the  cough  is  very  persistent,  or  where  there 
is  capillary  congestion  in  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  hemorrhage,  I 
give  a  drop  or  two  of  lycopus,  in  the  form  of  saturated  tincture, 
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every  two  hours,  until  the  hemorrhage  is  relieved.  If  there  is  very 
great  debility,  showing  a  want  of  enervation  to  the  vital  functions^ 
(which  is  frequently  the  case),  I  give  three  or  four  drops  of  nux 
vomica,  or  rhus  lexocodendrum,  every  three  or  four  hours  ;  these 
are  direct  stimulants  to  the  vegetative  system  of  nerves.  I  find 
that  the  lycopus  quiets  the  cough  as  much  or  more  than  anything 
we  can  give,  and  may  alternate  the  other  required  remedies.  I  am 
very  thoroughly  convinced  that  consumption  thus  treated  would 
oftener  be  cured  than  it  is  otherwise. 

Mariettft,  Qa.,  October,  1880. 

FOLIA  OAROB^. 

JAOARANDA  PROCEBA   (SPBENGEL). 
By  GEO.  VAILLANT,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

During  my  practice  of  medicine,  I  have  employed  the  above 
drug  with  sufficient  frequency  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  its  merits  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  I  have  no  theoretical  ideas  to 
oflEer  as  to  their  modes  of  action,  not  having  conducted  any  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  determining  its  effect  on  the  system  undis- 
turbed by  disease.  Valuable  as  this  method  is  of  determining  the 
properties  of  a  drug,  the  same  experiments,  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  particular  diseased  conditions,  are  of  much  more 
interest  and  service  to  those  with  whom  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
a  business,  and  with  whom  the  relief  of  disturbed  conditions, 
rather  than  speculation  as  to  how  the  article  employed  works  that 
relief,  is  the  desideratum. 

In  the  case  of  new  remedies,  I  deem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
physician,  who  may  have  had  occasion  to  employ  them,  to  con- 
tribute the  honest  results  of  his  experience  to  the  accumulating 
evidence  from  which  is  to  be  deduced  the  verdict  which  shall 
determine  the  exact  place  the  remedy  employed  is  to  occupy  as 
regards  its  service  in  particular  diseases.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  only,  that  the  science  of  therapeutics  is  to  be  advanced. 
All  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  accumulated  experience,  and  the 
statement  has  a  peculiar  force  when  applied  to  medicina  The 
following  cases  are  given,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  to  more  firmly  fix 
the  articles  employed  as  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  materia  medica. 
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About  four  months  ago,  Mr.  K applied  to  me  for  treatment, 

stating  that  six  years  previous  he  had  the  misfortune  to  contract 
syphilis,  which  produced  a  few  chancres  on  the  penis.  Upon  the 
application  of  carbolic  acids,  they  soon  disappeared,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  three  large  ulcers  made  their  appearance  on  the  back,  to  the 
left  of  the  spinal  column— one  near  the  lower  cervical,  and  the 
other  two  near  the  upper  dorsal  vertebras ;  also  one  at  the  articula- 
tion of  the  right  and  left  clavicle  with  the  sternum.  I  found  these 
ulcers  each  about  one  and  a  half  by  two  inches,  with  notched  or 
ragged  edges,  and  discharging  an  offensive  pus.  He  complained 
of  rheumatic  pains  in  his  limbs,  and,  examining  him  carefully, 
discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  mouth,  throat  and  on  the  tongue 
corroding  ulcers,  which,  however,  yielded  to  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Knowing  that  he  was  treated  by  half  a  dozen 
very  prominent  old  school  doctors,  I  prescribed  the  following : 

Extract  foliae  carobae  fluid. 5  J 

Potassi  iodidi 3  ij 

Elixir  simplicis. 

Aqu»  fontanae  a  a  q.  s.  ad , 5  iv. 

M.  S.,  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  daily.  Finally,  I  prepared 
a  tincture  of  folia  carobae,  and  directed  that  a  piece  of  lint  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  this  tincture,  and  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
each  ulcer. 

The  ninth  day  I  found  a  healthy  granulation  set  up,  the  cavities 
already  filling  up  with  sound  flesh. 

I  continued  this  treatment  two  months,  when,  upon  examination, 
his  complexion  was  clear,  digestion  good,  and  the  ulcers  healed 
over. 

I  then  discharged  my  patient  as  cured,  and,  when  I  met  him  the 
other  day,  he  said  he  felt  as  well  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

In  three  other  cases  of  syphilis  I  employed  folia  carobae  inter- 
nally and  externally,  exclusive  of  any  other  drug.  The  results 
were  surprising,  for  they  all  recovered  after  a  comparative  short 
treatment 

At  present  I  am  treating  a  case  of  tertiary  syphilis;  and, 
although  only  two  weeks  a  patient  of  mine,  he  is  rapidly  im- 
proving. 
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The  other  day  I  had  a  conversation  with  an  old  school  physician 
as  regards  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  especially 
syphilis ;  and,  when  I  mentioned  that  new  remedy,  folia  carobaB, 
he  denounced  and  ridiculed  it,  adding,  that  nothing  could  be 
superior  to  mercury  in  such  cases ;  after  which  I  replied  with  the 
following  motto :  Hemedium  non  condemnaium  est,  donee  id  eocper- 
turn  mt. 

New  York,  October  24,  1880. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS. 

INFANT  MORTALITY  IN   NEW  YORK   CITY. 
Bt  I.  M.  GOMINOS,  M.  D. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  physicians,  or  others  out  of  the  profes- 
sion, that  the  mortality  among  our  infant  population  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  medication  used  for  the  cure  of  their 
maladies?  We  have  long  been  convinced  of  this  fact  from  a  close 
examination  and  extensive  observation  of  the  remedies  used  in 
the  treatment  of  infantile  diseases  in  this  city.  During  the  months 
of  July  and  August  the  deaths  among  children  from  four  years 
and  under  is  really  alarming.  "  Three  hundred  and  thirty -seven 
deaths  of  children  in  Brooklyn  during  one  week,  ending  July  the 
Srd,  1880,  and  about  two  thousand  in  New  York  City  for  the  three 
weeks  preceding."  Such  is  the  account  given  by  one  of  our  city 
papers.  What  a  **  slaughter  of  the  innocents  "  is  here !  and  how 
many  thousands  of  these  little  sufferers  may  we  not  expect  to  lose 
during  these  two  months  of  July  and  August?  It  is  true,  quite  a 
percentage  of  this  mortality  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  high 
temperature,  ill  ventilation,  bad  food,  impure  water  and  filthy 
habits  among  the  poorer  class,  yet,  with  all  these  causes  combined, 
we  must  add  that  item  of  poisoning  by  drugs,  which  is  no  less  a 
prolific  cause  of  infantile  death,  because  it  is  so  little  known  or 
thought  of  by  the  profession.  Cholera  infantum  is  one  of  the 
most  common  complaints  among  children,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
mortal.  The  treatment  among  the  old  school  doctors  almost  inva- 
riably consists  of  some  preparation  of  opium.  My  examination  of 
a  prescription  book  of  one  of  our  drug  stores  has  fully  corrobor- 
ated the  above  statement 
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Now,  if  it  is  difficult  for  the  physician,  even  with  long  experi- 
ence and  skill,  to  know  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  or  the  suscepti- 
bility of  a  patient  to  opium  when  administered  to  adults,  how 
much  more  difficult  mnst  it  be  to  understand  this  in  the  young 
child  for  whom  the  doctor  is  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  the  first 
time  ?  A  dose  that  might  be  harmless  to  one  would  be  sure  death 
to  another.  This  melancholy  state  of  afiairs  is  seen  in  the  almost 
daily  record  of  our  newspapers,  where  the  mother  gives  the  over- 
dose to  her  darling  and  death  results,  but  the  still  more  frequent 
cases  of  death  where  the  doctor  prescribes  the  dose  is  never  seen  in 
the  papers.  Cholera  infantum  on  the  death  certificate  hides  hun- 
dreds of  deaths  which,  if  truly  written,  would  be  "  death  by  opium." 

The  reasons  that  induce  us  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so 
many  of  these  infants  are  poisoned,  are  as  follows : 

IHrsL — The  symptoms  which  we  notice  almost  always  present 
are  those  of  poisoning  by  opium,  viz. :  stupor,  dilation  of  the 
pupils,  numbness,  great  heaviness,  and  more  or  less  insensibility. 

Second, — The  method  of  death,  by  spasm,  which  we  do  not  so 
often  see  where  opium  is  not  used. 

Third. — The  brain  is  more  frequently  and  sooner  aflEected  than 
in  the  absence  of  the  narcotic. 

Fourth. — In  most  cases  that  have  come  under  our  observation, 
where  opium  has  been  used,  the  little  patient  dies  sooner  than  in 
those  cases  we  have  lost 

It  was  only  last  week  that  an  old  lady  for  whom  we  have  often 
prescribed,  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  bilious  diarrhoea.  An  old 
school  physician  was  called  (as  we  were  absent),  and  he  prescribed 
morphine,  and  in  three  days  she  was  dead.  The  son  of  the  old 
lady  who  told  me,  said :  "  she  went  to  sleep  and  never  awoke,  and 
I  am  sure  my  mother  was  killed  by  morphina"  If  such  cases 
happen  among  adults,  how  much  more  frequently  may  we  expect 
death  among  children  and  infants  ? 

In  an  office  practice  in  this  city  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
we  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  query  with 
which  we  commenced  this  article.  During  the  hot  months  we 
had  daily  evidence  of  the  deadly  influence  of  these  opiates  on  the 
little  sufferers  that  were  brought  to  us.  Many  of  them  given  up  to 
die  bv  the  physician  in  attendance,  the  mother's  anxiety  leads  her 
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to  seek  other  means  of  cure,  and  in  many  cases  we  find  them  not 
so  far  gone  but  that  our  remedies  soon  effect  a  cure,  and  the  joyful 
parent  is  fulsome  in  her  expression  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness. 

Some  cases  have  come  under  our  observation  where  children 
have  been  given  up  by  the  doctors  to  die,  and  all  medication  ceased, 
when  a  sudden  improvement  is  seen  and  the  child  recovers,  thus 
evidently  showing .  that  the  remedies  administered  were  not  only 
non-indicated  but  harmful,  and  death  would  undoubtedly  have  fol- 
lowed the  continued  use  of  the  medicine.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  many  remarkable  cures,  said  to  be  made  by  the  homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  may  not  happen  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
these  poisons,  rather  than  from  any  benefit  derived  from  the  infini- 
tesimal doses  prescribed. 

We  have  the  same  objection  to  the  use  of  opium  in  all  forms  of 
disease,  for  it  paralyses  the  organs  of  assimilation  so  that  any  reme- 
dial agents  used  cannot  perform  the  work  allotted  them.  In  other 
words,  medicines  are  almost  useless  in  a  body  under  the  influence 
of  opiates ;  hence,  whatever  medicines  may  be  used,  and  however 
appropriate  and  beneficial  they  may  be  in  other  cases,  yet  combined 
with  poisonous  narcotics,  they  are  useless,  and  must  be  more  or  less 
injurious.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  be  noticed  by  the  old  doc- 
tors, for  in  most  of  their  bad  cases  they  withdraw  all  other  medicines 
and  keep  the  little  sufferer  under  the  influence  of  the  opiate  till 
death  closes  the  scena 

The  term,  "learned  ignorance,''  has  been  applied  to  this  poi- 
sonous practice,  and  it  is  appropriate,  for  a  great  majority  of  these 
doctors  are  learned  men  and  well  posted  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession,  yet  they  are  sadly  ignorant  of  the  deadly  effects  of  this 
narcotic  Whether  this  ignorance  arises  from  bigotry  or  too  close 
an  adhesion  to  authority,  it  is  none  the  less  deadly  to  children  or 
fatal  in  its  effect  upon  the  conynunity. 

That  old  but  false  maxim,  "Where  there  is  poison  there  is  a 
remedy,"  is  still  believed  in  by  many  intelligent  physicians,  but 
like  many  antiquated  practices  and  theories  which  modem  science 
has  repudiated  as  false,  this,  too,  will  soon  be  considered  as  a  delu- 
sion, for  reason  teaches  us  that  a  poison  cannot  be  a  remedy ; 
what  kills  cannot  cura  A  poison,  when  it  acts  at  all,  must  act 
i  nimical  to  life. — Physio- Medical  JournaiL 

New  York  City,  August,  1880. 
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boston's  sewerage. 

Boston  is  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  system  of 
sewerage  that  promises  to  protect  the  public  health.  Every  other 
considerable  city  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  compelled  to  follow  in  its 
lead.  The  general  plan  at  Boston,  as  described  by  a  contemjx)raiy, 
comprises  a  system  of  low  intercepting  sewers  along  the  margin  of 
the  city,  to  receive  the  flow  from  the  already  existing  sewers ;  a 
main  sewer,  into  which  the  former  empty,  and  which,  crossing  the 
city,  leads  to  a  pumping  station  at  the  sea  coast ;  pumping  ma- 
chinery to  raise  the  sewage  about  thirty -five  feet ;  an  outfall  sewer, 
partly  in  tunnel,  leading  from  the  pumping  station  to  a  reservoir 
at  Moon  Island,  in  the  harbor,  from  which  reservoir  the  sewage 
accumulated  during  the  latter  part  of  ebb  and  the  whole  of  flood 
tide  is  to  be  let  out  into  the  harbor  during  the  first  two  hours  of 
the  ebb  tide.  The  reservoir  is  to  cover  five  acres,  and  will  be 
emptied  just  after  each  period  of  high  tide,  at  which  time  the  cur- 
rents setting  seaward  from  the  island  will  carry  the  sewage  well 
outside  of  the  harbor.  What  will  be  its  ultimate  destiny  is  a 
matter  of  surmise,  but  it  has  been  stated  by  scientists  that  all 
organic  particles  will  probably  be  oxidized  by  the  water,  or  will  be 
assimilated  by  the  myriad  organizations  which  pervade  the  sea. 
In  all,  some  fourteen  miles  of  mains  and  intercepting  sewers,  be- 
sides the  other  works,  are  to  be  constructed.  Eight  miles  of  these 
are  now  finished,  or  nearly  so ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  three 
years  the  whole  works  will  be  completed.  The  whole  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $4,000,000.  This  may  seem  a  large  sum  of  money,  but 
the  advantages  in  the  health  of  the  population  to  be  gained  by  the 
discharge  of  the  sewage  at  a  distance  from  the  land  will  more  than 
pay  the  cost  in  the  first  ten  years. 


THE   PHYSICIANS  CANE. 

The  physician's  cane  is  a  very  ancient  part  of  his  insignia  It 
is  now  disused ;  but,  up  to  very  recent  times,  no  doctor  of  medi- 
■cine  would  have  presumed  to  pay  a  professional  visit,  or  even  to  be 
seen  in  public  without  this  mystic  wand.  Long  as  a  footman's 
stick,  smooth  and  varnished,  with  a  heavy  gold  knob  or  cross  bar 
At  the  top,  it  was  an  instrument  with  which,  down  to  the  present 
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century,  every  prudent  aspirant  to  medical  practice  was  provided. 
The  celebrated  "  gold  headed  cane"  which  Radcliffe,  Mead,  Askew, 
Pitcairn  and  Baillie  successfully  bore,  is  preserved  in  the  College 
of  Physicians,  bearing  the  arms  which  those  gentlemen  assumed, 
or  were  entitled  to.  In  one  respect,  it  deviated  from  the  physician's 
cane  proper.  It  has  a  cross  bar,  almost  like  a  crook ;  whereas  a 
physician's  wand  ought  to  have  a  knob  at  the  top.  This  knob,  in 
olden  times,  was  hollow,  and  contained  a  vinaigrette,  which  the 
man  of  science  always  held  to  his  nose  when  he  approached  a  sick 
person,  so  that  its  fumes  might  protect  him  from  the  noxious 
exhalations  of  his  patient  We  know  timid  people  who,  on  the 
same  plan,  have  their  handkerchiefs  washed  in  camphor  water,  and 
bury  their  faces  in  them  whenever  they  pass  the  corner  of  a  dingy 
street,  or  cross  an  open  drain,  or  come  in  contact  with  an  ill  looking 
man. 


EDWIN  BOOTH  IN   LONDON. 

Edwin  Booth  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  November  6,. 
as  Hamlet^  at  the  reconstructed  Princess*  Theatre,  and  was  very 
well  received.  The  house,  which  is  very  spacious,  was  full,  but 
not  overcrowded.  Mr.  Booth  was  called  before  the  curtain  after 
the  first  act,  twice  after  the  second  act,  and  again  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  performanca  His  acting  in  the  ghost  scene  in  the  first  act 
excited  great  enthusiasm.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  well  supported 
by  the  company.  Miss  Gerard's  performance  as  Ophelia  was 
exceedingly  successful.  The  audience  was  fashionable,  and 
included  a  number  of  Americans.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  actor,  was 
also  present  Mr.  Gooch,  the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  made  a  speech,  thanking  the  audience  for  the  reception 
tendered  to  Mr.  Booth. 


WHAT  EDUCATION   COSTS. 


It  is  probable  that  but  few  people  have  ever  considered  the  cost 
in  relation  to  the  matter  of  public  schools.  The  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  different  States,  made  for  the  support  of  this  system, 
would  foot  up  an  aggregate  that  would  be  truly  surprising.  The 
benefits  of  the  public  schools  are  received  by  the  people  in  almost 
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the  same  "  matter  of  course"  feeling  with  which  they  receive  the 
blessings  of  air,  light  and  water.  Education  is  now  the  State's 
beneficent  boon  to  its  youth,  who,  in  their  future  capacity  as  men 
and  women,  are  to  constitute  the  State. 

Professor  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Eclectic,  has  given  in  his  journal  some  interesting 
statistics  on  the  cost  of  education  to  the  State  of  New  York,  from 
which  we  copy  the  following : 

"State  superiuteDdent  of  public  instruction,  Neil  G-ilmour,  reports  that  over 
1,030,000  New  York  boys  and  girls  attended  the  public  schools  last  year.  Their 
teachers  were  paid  $7,600,392.  The  average  salary  paid  was  $374.46.  City  teachers 
get,  on  an  average,  $682.28;  and  other  teachers,  $239.26. 

"There are  11,280  school  districts  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  11,824  school 
houses,  classified  as  follows:  Log,  84;  frame,  10,021;  brick,  1,292;  and  stone,  417. 

"  The  total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  our  public  schools,  since  1850  to- 
the  present  time,  is  shown  in  this  table : 

1860 $1,607,684  86  ( 1866 $6,632,935  94 


1867 7,683,201  22 

1868 9,040,942  02 

1869 9,886,786  29 

1870 9  906,514  22 

1871   9,607,903  81 

1872 10,416,688  00 

1873 10,946,007  21 

1874 11,088,981  70 

1876 11,469,363  43 

1876 11,439,038  71 

1877 10,976,234  46 

1878 10,626,605  69 

1879 10,348,918  08 


1861 1,884,826  16 

1852 2,249,814  02 

1863 2,469,248  52 

1864 2,666,609  36 

1866 3,544,687  62 

1866 3,323,049  98 

1867 '. 3,792,948  79 

1858 2,500,000  00 

1869 3,664,617  67 

1860 3,744,246  96 

1861 3,841,270  81 

1862 3,966,664  33 

1863 3,859,169  21 

1864 4,549,870  66 

1866 6,736,460  24   Total $193,447,969  91 

"  On  the  Indian  reservations  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  1,620^ 
of  whom  1,262  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 

*'  The  common  school  system  was  established  in  1812.  In  1816,  the  superinten- 
dent reported  2,756  school  districts  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
140,000  pupils.  In  1839,  the  number  of  school  districts  had  increased  to  10,583, 
and  the  aggregate  attendance  to  529,000;  but  the  population  of  the  State  had 
increased  to  two  and  a  half  millions.  In  those  years  school  age  was  from  five  to 
sixteen  years,  and  the  legal  school  year  was  three  months.  The  school  age  now  is 
from  five  to  twenty-one  years,  and  the  legal  school  year  is  twenty-eight  weeks.  The 
United  States  census  of  1876  shows  that  there  were  then  163,600  New  Yorkers  over 
ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  read/' —  West  Fhiladdphia  PMie  Tetqplume^  Nov.  6^ 
1880. 
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ILLIBEKALITY  IN  THE   MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 
By  **LlBKBAL  Praotitionxb." 

In  looking  carefully  back  through  the  past,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  science  of  medicine  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress in  arts  and  sciences  generally. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this,  for  certainly  no  higher  grade 
of  education  is  found  than  among  its  members.  The  principal 
reason  for  it  all  is  the  burden  of  illiberality  and  bigotry  which  the 
profession  has  to  carry.  This  burden  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  become  the  curse  of  the  profession.  This 
illiberality  is  extended  in  all  directions,  not  alone  to  members 
of  other  schools.  It  shows  itself  prominent  in  the  medical  socie- 
ties, where  every  eflEort  is  made  to  coerce  the  physician  into  sub- 
mission by  arbitrary  rules  and  resolutions. 

Physicians,  as  a  class,  lack  independence ;  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  ferf  instead  of  striking  out  in  their  own  line  and  being  leadersL 
Occasionally  a  strong  minded  man,  who  will  think  and  act  for  him- 
self in  spite  of  medical  societies,  investigates  outside  the  r^u- 
lar  school,  and  puts  in  practice  some  new  ideas  gained,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  patients,  using  his  own  judgment,  as  any  man  has  a 
right  to  do.  Soon  as  it  is  known,  he  is  censured  by  his  medical 
society— ^r  what?  His  name  is  possibly  dropped  from  the  rolls, 
and  his  confrires  forbidden  to  consult  with  him,  and  all  for  what  f 
— simply  because  he  chose  to  exercise  the  right  God  gave  to  every 
man,  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  and  in  doing  so  had  dared  differ 
from  some  of  his  bigoted  confreres.  How  much  more  manly  it 
would  be  to  act  as  old  Dr.  Chomel,  of  Paris,  did,  regarding  the  re- 
appointment of  Dr.  Tessier  to  the  charge  of  the  hospital  St  Mar- 
garet, in  that  city?  All  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the  different 
hospitals  had  rendered  their  report  to  the  examining  board.  Tessier 
reported  that  he  had  treated  his  cases  according  to  the  homoeo- 
pathic law.  This  created  a  great  stir,  and  the  majority  were  for 
dismissing  him  at  once,  when  old  Chomel  arose,  and  addressing 
the  President,  M.  Andral,  said :  "  While  he  differed  from  his  can- 
frire,  M.  Tessier,  in  some  of  his  ideas,  he  thought  that  every  man 
had  a  right  to  use  his  own  good  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  his 
patients.  He  considered  whatever^  reputation  M.  Andral  and  him- 
self had  made,  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  had  acted  for 
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themselves,  using  their  oum  judgment  M.  Tessier's  report  showed 
a  greater  number  of  cures  than  any  other,  and  no  man  dared  deny 
that  the  report  was  true.  It  was  results  they  wanted,  not  theoriea" 
Tessier  was  reelected,  and  continued  in  charge  until  his  death. 
That  is  just  it — it  is  results,  facts,  the  medical  profession  should 
look  for,  not  mere  theories.  Theories  are  nothing,  unless  proven- 
by  facts. 

For  ages  back  it  has  been  considered  dangerous  for  a  physician 
to  dare  to  investigate  any  new  medical  theories  outside  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  dominant  school.  Who  prescribes  the  medical 
theories  that  a  man  shall  or  shall  not  investigate  ?  .  Who  is  the  dic- 
tator who  has  the  right  to  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no- 
farther."  Who  has  the  right  to  restrict  a  man  in  his  investigations, 
his  associations,  or  his  actions,  provided  he  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  common  law,  and  carries  himself  as  a  gentleman  ? 

A  few  years  ago  a  prominent  physician  of  New  Orleans,  whose 
name  I  could  give,  was  called  one  night  to  visit  with  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician  a  troublesome  case  of  obstetrics.  The  medical 
society  there  had,  just  before  that,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  ejffect, 
that  none  of  its  members  should,  on  any  account,  consult  with,  or 
assist,  any  physician  of  any  irregular  practice.  This  resolution 
was  mentioned  to  the  physician  by  the  messenger  who  called  for 
him ;  his  answer  was,  "  D — n  the  medical  society — ^there  is  a  womani 
in  trouble,  I  am  going  to  help  her." 

That  is  the  true  manly  spirit,  and  yet  how  many  have  the  cour- 
age to  say.  "D — n  the  medical  society."  One  prominent  physi- 
cian did  not  have  the  courage  to  say  it  in  a  similar  case,  which 
occurred  in  Eichmond  not  many  years  ago,  although  another  one, 
called  after  his  refusal,  did  go,  and  he  will  always  be  esteemed 
more  highly  for  helping  to  relieve  a  woman,  if  he  did  assist  a 
homoeopath.  The  time  for  such  miserable  illiberality  in  the  pro- 
fession has  passed — this  is  the  age  in  which  illiberality  and  bigotry 
will  never  thrive. 

Let  me  mention  another  case.  In  a  family,  where  the  family 
physician  was  of  the  regular  school,  a  member  was  taken  sick,  and 
chose  to  be  treated  by  a  homoeopathic  physician.  The  patient 
died ;  a  post  mortem  was  called  for ;  two  homoeopaths  attended, 
and  the  old  family  physician  was  invited  to  be  present     He  re- 
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fused  to  come  upon  the  ground  that  there  were  two  to  one,  as 
though  there  was  to  be  a  free  fight.  Upon  his  being  told  to  bring 
others  with  him,  he  again  refused,  because  those  there  were  homoeo- 
paths. Now,  who  did  he  hurt  the  most,  the  homoeopaths  or  him- 
self ?  Any  fair  minded  man  cannot  help  seeing  the  foolishness  of 
such  a  course.  Such  actions  bring  discredit  upon  the  whole  medi- 
cal profession. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  illiberality  cropping  out 
in  the  Clinic  in  the  June  and  July  issues.  Sorry,  because  I 
always  considered  its  editor  a  liberal,  fair  minded  man,  and  I  dis- 
like to  see  him  stoop  to  the  calling  of  names,  as  such  things  prove 
nothing. 

I  contend  that  all  physicians  should  be  wholly  unrestricted  in 
their  studies,  investigations  and  practice.  The  duty  of  the  physi- 
cian is  to  heal  the  sick ;  and  he  should  seek  in  every  direction 
with  an  unbiassed  mind  for  any  information  which  will  assist  him 
in  his  labors.  If,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  he  chooses  to 
change  some  of  his  ideas,  I  contend  that  the  medical  profession 
act  in  a  very  unjust  manner  in  refusing  to  consult  with  him,  and  in 
turning  him  out  of  their  societies  simply  for  that  reason.  It  is 
this  misemble  gag  system  which  has  injured,  and  is  injuring,  the 
medical  profession  ;  but  I  think  I  can  see  a  little  of  the  leaven  of 
liberality  working  slowly,  but  it  is  working,  and  will  continue  to 
work  in  spite  of  all  the  gags  and  throttles  in  the  world.  The  medi- 
cine of  the  future  will  be  liberal  medicine,  in  which  physicians  will 
help  each  other  without  regard  to  any  petty  differences ;  in  which 
societies  will  be  medical  societies,  whose  members  will  be  physicians 
in  good  standing,  who  are  graduates  of  any  legally  authorized 
medical  institution.  It  will  do  the  profession  good  for  physicians 
of  different  schools  to  meet  together  pleasantly,  and  argue  points 
of  difference ;  to  investigate  and  test  each  other's  theories  openly 
and  fairly,  for  something  can  be  learned  from  aH,  and  it  is  only 
the  bigoted  and  illiberal  who  shut  their  eyes  and  wont  learn.  Tbey 
will  be  left  to  form  societies  of  their  own  until  the  stock  has  died 
out,  when  their  bigotry  will  die  out  with  thenL 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  illiberality  of  the  present 
Vill  be  swept  away,  and  all  physicians  will  work  together  for  the 
common  good ;  when  rings  and  cliques  in  the  medical  profession 
will  be  broken  up,  and  the  petty  jealousies  existing  between  phy- 
sicians be  no  more ;  for  the  medical  profession,  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  should  be  above  all  such  things.  In  this  argument  I  am 
not  taking  a  stand  either  for  or  against  any  particular  school  of 
medicine,  but  only  for  liberality  in  medicine  in  every  direction,  and 
against  bigotry  in  every  form. 
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[We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  Liberal  Practitioner  accuses  us  of 
illiberality.  He  is  mistaken.  We  are  for  fair  play  all  around,  and 
we  thought  we  said  so  in  our  July  number. — Ed.  So.  Clinic] 


PHYSICS   IN   FOOD. 

We  present  in  this  number  of  the  Medical  Eclectic,  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Prof.  I.  Thornton  Osmond,  A.  M.,  at  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  institution  he  holds  the  chair  of 
physics.  This  lecture  embraces  the  consideration  of  subjects  of 
special  interest  and  importance  to  the  physician,  and  they  are  most 
aibly  and  lucidly  presented  by  Prol  Osmond.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  more  notable  colleges  of  this  country  are,  of  late  years, 
ffiving  more  attention  to  matters  that  are  allied  to  the  practical  in- 
dustries of  the  world,  and  that  they  are  disposed  to  give  a  wider 
^nd  more  liberal  range  to  their  curriculum. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF   CANCEROUS   AND  CANCROID   ULCERS,   AND 
GROWTHS  NOT  ADAPTED  FOR  REMOVAL   BY  THE   KNIFE. 

Stephen  Smith,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  York,  in  the  Medical  Record^ 
gives  a  very  readable  and  practical  clinical  lecture  upon  this 
interesting  subject  The  patient  before  him  was  one  sufiering 
from  a  return  of  cancerous  masses  in  the  margins  of  the  old 
cicatrix,  which  formed  after  the  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor 
from  the  breast,  one  ^ear  before.  Her  general  health  was  good, 
no  evidence  of  the  involvement  of  the  internal  organs  present 
He  said :  "  You  will  frequently  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  as  to  the 
course  of  treatment  to  pursue  in  such  cases.  They  are  usually 
regarded  as  not  amenable  to  any  treatment,  and  are  allowed  to 
progress  from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  terminate  fatally.  The 
results  of  such  treatment  are  great  personal  discomfort,  pain, 
misery  and  a  lingering  death.  That  such  cases  may  often  be 
benefited  by  treatment  there  can  be  no  doubt" 

The  treatment  proposed  in  this  case  was  the  application  -of 
caustics,  and  according  to  his  experience  caustics  judiciously 
selected  and  thoroughly  and  persistently  applied,  give  the  best 
results  of  any  method  of  treatment  yet  practiced.  In  this  case 
the  agent  selected  was  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  zmc,  the  sul- 
phate reduced  by  heat  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  gave  him 
the  first  knowledge  of  this  agent  as  applied  to  these  cases.  The 
forms  used  on  open  surfaces  are  the  powder  simple,  applied  to  the 
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ulcer  dry,  a  paste  of  zinc  sulph.  anh.  5  i  (82.),  glycerine  3  i  (4.), 
or  an  ointment,  zinc  sulph.  anh.  5  i  (82.),  axunge  3  ij  (8.)  In 
using  the  powder  it  should  be  applied  over  the  whole  surface  in 
depth  ^  inch  or  more.  The  pain  is  not  severe,  lasting  about  one 
hour.  After  it  has  remained  three  or  four  hours,  the  liquid  portion 
of  it  should  be  absorbed  by  cotton  and  a  hot  poultice  applied ; 
five  or  six  days  will  be  required  to  remove  the  slough.  If  any 
diseased  tissue  remain  after  the  slough  is  removed,  reapply  as 
before ;  if  a  healthy  surface  remains,  apply  simple  dressings.  Little 
or  no  danger  exists  from  these  applications  over  important  parts ; 
the  local  inflammatory  action  established  tends  to  protect  the 
underlying  parts  from  injury.  In  treating  the  nodules  or  hardened 
masses,  where,  covered  by  integument,  these  forms  are  not  desir- 
able, a  paste  made  by  mixing  the  zinc  with  acid  sulph.  is  very 
energetic  ;  apply  with  a  stick  or  glass  rod.  To  prevent  pain,  apply 
first  a  strong  solution  of  acid  carbolic,  as  an  anaesthetic ;  after  a  few 
hours  apply  a  poultice  as  before.  The  parts  are  usually  destroyed 
to  about  the  depth  of  the  superimposed  layer,  the  slough  is  of  a 
white  color,  exfoliates  in  five  or  six  days,  and  is  without  taint  or 
odor ;  the  local  inflammatory  action  is  generally  light  and  transient 
Prof.  Simpson  sums  up  in  its  advantages  as  follows :  "  1.  Its 
powerful  escharotic  action.  2.  The  rapidity  of  its  action.  8.  Its 
great  simplicity  and  manageableness.  4.  Its  facility  of  applica- 
tion. 5.  Its  non-tendency  to  deliquesce  or  spread.  6.  Its  perfect 
safety.     7.  Its  efficacy." 

Epithelial  or  cancroid  ulcer  of  the  cervix  uteri  under  the  appli- 
cation of  the  powder,  exfoliates  its  surface,  has  its  sanguineous 
and  scropurulent  discharges  arrested,  the  parts  heal  temporarily  if 
not  permanently,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  improves. 


ANOTHKR  ECLECTIC   MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

California  greets  Indiana,  and  wishes  God  speed  to  the  new 
Medical  College  lately  organized  at  Indianapolis.  We  hope  the 
friends  of  the  institution  will  realize  their  most  sanguine  anticipa-  J 

tiona  There  is  room  and  to  spare  for  good  Eclectic  Colleges,  and 
we  have  every  assungice  our  Indiana  friends  will  run  nothing  else. 
However  much  the  medical  profession  is  crowded,  thoroughly 
qualified  Eclectic  physicians  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
desirable  locations. 

We  believe  in  more  Eclectic  Colleges.  In  numbers  we  have 
strength.  We  hail  with  pleasure  all  accessions  to  our  ranka  The 
spirit  of  the  inquisition  is  not  yet  dead.  Medical  as  well  as  reli- 
gious bigots  are  still  in  existence.     There  are  a  clajsa  of  medical 
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men  who  are  intolerant  and  would  crush  out  all  others  if  they  had 
the  power. 

Success  to  you,  gentlemen.  You  have  our  sympathy.  Oar 
hearts  beat  in  unison  with  yours  in  your  endeavors  to  build  up  the 
cause  of  liberal  and  progressive  medicine. — Galifornxa  Medical 
Journal^  October^  1880. 


A   COMPOUND  COMMINUTED  FRACTURE    OF  THE  SKULL,    TREATED 

BY  TREPHINING. 
By  D.  D.  Cboitlst,  M.  D.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Trephining  is  an  operation  that  was  performed  by  Hippocrates 
as  early  as  B.  c.  460 ;  it  was  resorted  to  with  but  little  success  until 
1610.  The  Fabricius  of  Aquapendente  introduced  the  modern 
trephine,  or  the  instrument  that  is  now  resorted  to,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  It  was  used  subsequent  to  concussion  of  the 
brain,  upon  that  part  of  the  skull  where  discoloration  existed,  and 
as  can  be  easily  conceived,  met  with  the  most  injurious  resulta 
The  mortality  increasing,  it  finally  fell  into  disuse  for  a  number  of 
years.  Though  the  operation  for  trephininff  was  performed  with 
impropriety,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  evil  nas  ensued  by  its  not 
being  resorted  to. 

Statistics  inform  us  that  out  of  51  cases  of  compound  fracture  of 
the  skull,  40  died  and  11  were  cured ;  and  again,  where  the  opera- 
tion was  resorted  to,  for  epilepsy  as  well  as  fracture,  in  107  cases, 
55  died  and  52  recovered. 

Trephining  should  be  performed  when  there  is  a  traumatic  lesion 
of  the  head  ;  in  mechanical  lesions  of  the  head  or  hemiplegia  with 
extravasation  of  blood. 

Trephining  is  contra-indicated,  if  the  lesion  is  speedQy  fatal  or 
can  be  benefited  by  some  other  means;  if  a  lesion  be  deeply 
seated,  or,  in  case  of  fracture,  where  the  fragments  do  not  produce 
pressure  upon  the  brain ;  in  diffused  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
Its  membranes. 

The  instrument  that  may  be  required  for  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining are:  A  scalpel,  pair  of  forceps  to  raise  the  nap,  tenaculum, 
needles,  ligatures,  trephine,  Hey's  saw,  sponges  and  dressings. 

The  patient  should  be  first  thoroughly  chloroformed,  and  if  the 
fracture  be  not  compound,  make  a  crucial  incision  over  it  to  an 
extent  that  when  the  flaps  are  dissected  from  the  pericranium,  their 
bases  will  be  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  fractured  part. 

Then  use  the  trephine,  inserting  the  centre  pin  only  a  few  lines 
from  the  fractured  oone,  so  that  the  saw  may  overlap  the  injured 

?art.     After  a  suflBicient  track  is  formed,  withdraw  the  centre  pin. 
t  is  not  difficult  at  any  time  to  tell  what  depth  is  attained ;   for 
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when  the  diploe  is  reached  the  bonednst  becomes  discolored,  less 
resistance  is  met  with ;  or  the  trephine  may  be  frequently  removed 
and  the  depth  measured.  The  bone  dust  should  be  removed  pre- 
vious to  reaching  the  inner  plate.  When  it  is  reached  remove  the 
central  disa  The  dura  mater  is  now  exposed,  and  care  should  be 
taken  in  not  wounding  it  After  removing  the  clots .  of  blood, 
insert  the  elevator  between  the  depressed  fragments  of  bone  and 
membranes,  elevating  the  former  to  its  proper  level.  Bemove  all 
disconnected  sprculae  of  bone.  Arrest  hemorrhage  by  ligature  or 
pressure.  After  the  operation,  cleanse  the  wound  thoroughly, 
oring  the  flaps  in  apposition  and  retain  them  by  sutures  and 
straps.  A  warm  poultice  placed  over  the  part  to  counteract  the 
inflammatory  conditions  that  might  arise  is  quite  justifiable. 

Though  the  parts  would  readily  heal  by  the  first  intention,  it 
would  not  be  policy  to  allow  them  to  do  so  completely.  There 
being  a  large  amount  of  matter  which  forms  during  healing,  there 
should  be  a  small  aperture  for  its  exit  A  drainage  may  be 
obtained  by  inserting  a  few  threads  of  silk  in  each  comer  of  the 
wound. 

The  evening  of  August  28,  1880,  I  was  summoned  with  Dr. 
McLean  to  attend  a  lad  aged  about  nine  years.  He  received  a 
kick  from  a  horse,  which  took  effect  upon  the  frontal  bona  Upon 
our  arrival  we  found  him  in  a  semi-conscious  condition,  having 
a  full  bounding  pulse,  110,  flushed  face  and  increased  tempera* 
ture.  Examining  the  wound,  the  following  conditions  were 
present :  a  large  wound  three  inches  in  length,  commencing  over 
the  left  frontal  eminence  and  extending  to  the  right  parietal  bone, 
exposing  the  pericranium.  There  was  also  a  fracture  of  the  frontal 
bone  and  a  depression  two  and  one  half  inches  in  length  and  one 
and  three  fourths  in  width. 

After  having  made  an  incision  and  dissected  up  the  flaps,  we 
trephined  and  found  the  fragments  of  bone  resting  on  the  brain 
at  an  angle  of  about  60*^.  One  being  crushed  into  many  parts, 
which  we  entirely  removed,  exposing  the  dura  mater  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  width.  Small  spicule 
were  removed  that  were  driven  between  the  skull  ana  dura 
mater.  The  membrane,  though  discolored,  was  apparently  entira 
The  other  fragment  was  raised  to  its  proper  level,  the  wound 
thoroughly  cleansed,  flaps  brought  in  apposition,  and  the  parts 
treated  as  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  previously  mentioned,  we  used 
carbolic  acid  as  an  antiseptic,  also  veratrum  and  hyoscyamua  The 
temperature  never  increased  beyond  99.  The  third  week  the  boy 
crossed  the  bay  to  San  Francisco  and  is  now  fully  recovered. — 
California  Medical  Journal. 
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SOOIETT  MEETINGS. 


MEETING  OF  THE   KCLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY    OF    THE  STATE   OF 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  K  Y.,  October  18,  1880. 

The  society  convened  in  Agricultural  Hall,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
October  13,  1880. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  president,  H.  A. 
Boiler  M.  D. 

To  the  roll  call  an  unusually  large  number  of  members  re- 
sponded. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  list  of  auxiliary  societies  was  called,  and  the  names  and 
credentials  of  delegates  presented. 

In  place  of  absentees  on  board  of  censors,  the  president  appointed 
Drs.  D.  E.  Smith,  R  Hamilton,  W.  H.  Hawley,  Wm.  Jones  and 
H.  W.  Duszowski. 

Prof.  A.  Wilder,  of  New  Jersey,  raised  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  society  in  1872  should  govern  the 
board.     One  resolution  in  question  reads : 

Besolved^  That  this  societj  will  not  hereafter  recognize  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylyania  as  a  medical  college  at  all,  and  that  diplomas  of  said  college  or 
university  of  Philadelphia  will  not  be  recognized  as  entitling  the  holders  thereof  to 
consideration  or  fellowship/' 

The  chair  decided  that  the  resolution  is  still  in  force,  and  should 
govern  the  board  of  censors. 

The  matter  of  the  twenty-fourth  district  society  was  referred  to 
the  board  of  directors,  with  power. 

The  law  of  May  2^,  1880,  was  discussed  while  the  censors 
retired. 

The  committee  on  legislation  was  requested  to  report  resolutions 
on  the  new  law,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  this  society. 

Nominating  committee  appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  K.  S.  New- 
ton, R  A.  Gunn,  D.  E.  Smim,  M.  L.  Filkins,  W.  Darmon,  J.  N. 
Betts,  T.  L.  Harris,  R  Listen,  J.  W.  Owen,  S.  Eoe,  Jr.,  W.  H. 
Hawley,  I.  J.  Whitney  and  E.  W.  Seymour. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

FIEST  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  society  was  called  to  order  by  the  president 
The  boara  of  censors  reported,  and  the  society  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  permanent  membera 

The  following  were  unanimously  elected :  Drs.  John  Eankin, 
L.  R  Grover,  F.  Mortimore,  N.  L.  Wright,  G.  H.  Day,  O.  Eller- 
son,  0.  S.  Allan,  L  H.  Reiley,  S.  J.  Eeynolds,  C.  C.  Cranmer, 
H.  S.  Knowles,  E.  B.  Collins,  A  R  Tiel,  C.  Collin,  L.  Huyck, 
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Jared  Chase,  0.  &  Best,  L  J.  Whitney,  E.  W.  Seymour  and  W. 
Darmon. 

H.  S.  Firth,  M.  D.,  addressed  the  society  upon  the  **  Alkaloids 
of  our  School,"  and  the  necessity  of  an  Eclectic  ph^jmacopoeia. 

Verbal  reports  of  the  condition  of  each  auxiliary  society  were 
presented  by  the  members  of  the  same. 

The  secretary  read  his  annual  report  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $567.50.  There  are  seventy  volumes  in  the  permanent 
library.  Sales  of  transactions  to  the  amount  of  $808.50  have  been 
consummated  during  the  past  year.  About  100  books  were  given 
to  the  students  of  the  medical  colleges  in  New  York  city.  All 
the  older  volumes  have  been  disposed  of  ;  there  remains  but  two 
copies  of  Volume  XL,  and  about  fifty  of  Volume  XII.  The  latter 
contains  about  seventy  essays,  and  all  the  medical  laws  of  New 
York  State  since  1794.  Price,  $1.50  a  copy.  The  forthcoming 
volume  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  untouched  A  lon^ 
list  of  papers  and  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  were  read 
by  title.  During  the  year  three  members  have  been  lost  by  death — 
Drs.  Benjamin  Brandreth,  Paul  W.  Allen  and  A.  P.  Hale. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  cash  of  $285.15,  and  no 
liabilities. 

The  reports  were  referred  to  a  finance  committee,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Betts,  Gunn  and  Jones,  who  subsequently  reported  the  accounts 
correct 

The  consideration  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  altering 
the  present  method  of  electing  members,  was  brief,  the  amendment 
being  withdrawn. 

From  this  to  the  close  of  the  session  the  time  was  taken  up  in 
discussing  the  treatment  of  pleurisy. 

FIRST  DAT — EVENING  SESSION. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  president — subject, 
"  Freedom." 

Voluntary  addresses  followed.  Prof.  R  A.  Gunn  spoke  upon 
the  "Future  of  Eclectic  Medicine;"  Prol  R  S.  Newton,  upon 
the  "  Principles  of  our  School  of  Practice ;"  and  Prof.  A.  Wilaer, 
upon  "  Our  History." 

SECOND  DAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

The  convention  opened  its  session  by  prayer. 

The  remaining  subjects  specially  mentioned  in  the  programme — 
"  Dyspepsia,"  "  Neuralgia,  "  Diseases  of  the  Liver,"  "  Malaria," 
'*  Quinine,"  "  Hydrastin"  and  "  Pepsin" — were  reported  by  the 
members,  the  president  limiting  each  speaker  to  three  minutes.  All 
present  participated. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  papers  and  reports  presented  by  title  : 

Transactions  of  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicina 
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"  Our  Cause,"  by  S.  Shepherd,  M.  D. 

"  Chorea,"  by  D.  R  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

"  Eriodyctium  Glutinosum,"  by  D.  E.  Smith,*^  M.  D. 

"  Ascites,"  by  J.  E.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

"  Diabetes  Mellitus,"  by  S.  S.  Carter,  M.  D.,  of  Newport 

"  The  Old  and  New  in  Materia  Medica,"  by  M.  B.  Ladd,  M.  D., 
of  St  Lawrence. 

"  Grenius  of  American  Medical  Eclecticism,'*  by  0.  Davis,  M.  D., 
of  Attica. 

"  Women  as  Physicians,"  by  the  sama 

"  Dyspepsia,"  by  E.  B.  Foot,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Hayden  read  an  essay  upon  "  Hsematuria."  Re- 
ferred. 

The  following  were  favorably  reported  by  the  board  of  censors, 
and  by  ballot  elected :  Drs.  S.  C.  Markley,  A.  L.  Nichols,  H.  L. 
Leonard,  E.  C.  Barker,  W.  H.  Phelps,  and  R.  S.  Newton,  Jr. 

Three  committees  on  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
deceased  members  were  appointed.  Chairmen,  J.  N.  Betts,  S.  E. 
Mortimore  and  R  S.  Newton. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  the  following  named  per- 
sons as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Henry  E.  Firth,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

Vice  President — Wm.  II.  Hawley,  M.  D.,  of  Penn  Yan. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  Edwin  Danelson,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

Correspcmding  Secretary — S.  Roe,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  of  Wappinger's 
Falls. 

Treasurer — Samuel  Tuthill,  M.  D.,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Board  of  Censors — Drs.  B.  J.  Stow,  G.  W.  Winterbum,  A. 
Wilder,  E.  A.  Richards,  John  Wilson,  R  Hamilton,  W.  W.  Nims, 
J.  N.  Betts,  J.  C.  Hulbert  and  Orin  Davis. 

The  committee  also  named  Albany  as  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting,  and  May  4  and  5, 1881,  as  the  time. 

A  ballot  was  held,  and  all  the  nominees  were  elected. 

After  some  debate,  the  time  and  place  were  approved. 

Upon  motion,  by  Alex.Wilder,  M.  D.,  seconded  by  R  S.  Newton, 
M.  D.,  it  was 

Reaohed^  That  every  standing  resolution  of  this  society  proposing  to  prohibit 
residents  of  other  States  from  becoming  members  of  this  society,  or  auxiliary 
societies,  be  hereby  rescinded. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  society 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  legislature  be  instructed  to  petition  the  goyernor 
to  place  Robert  S.  Newton  and  Robert  A.  Gunn  on  the  State  board  of  health. 

A  motion  was  made  that  certificates  of  membership  be  furnished 
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to  those  who  have  paid  for  the  same,  when  satisfactory  proofs  are 
presented  ;  and,  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  or  otherwise,  duplicates  be 
sent  to  members  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar.     Prevailed. 

By  vote,  the  society  indorsed  the  previous  actions  and  promul- 
gated rulings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  ordered  that  hereafter, 
in  all  cases,  they  shall  report  to  the  society  all  rules,  and  have  the 
same  accepted  before  they  can  become  a  law  of  the  society. 

The  Finance  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  secretary's  report,  authorized  the  purchase  of  two 
copies  of  Volume  I.  of  "  Transactions,"  and  to  be  bound  uniform 
with  others  in  the  library  ;  a  hectograph  for  the  use  of  the  secre- 
tary ;.  that  Dr.  S.  J.  Birch  be  transferred  to  the  honorary  list,  and 
that  a  local  committee  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  publication 
of  our  reports  without  mutilation. 

Prof.  R  A.  Gunn  lectured  upon  "  Spinal  Curvature." 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

SECOND   DAY — AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  president  in  the  chair. 

H.  E.  Firth,  M.  D.,  read  an  essay  entitled,  "  Should  Distinctive 
Names  be  employed  to  classify  Practitioners  of  Medicine  ?" 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  then  installed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring  president 

The  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  fifteen  delegates  to  the 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association ;  also  three  to  each  of  the 
sister  State  organizations. 

A  number  of  essays  were  presented  by  title. 

K.  E.  Kunze,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  read  an  essay  entitled, 
**  History  of  the  Therapeusis  of  Dropsy." 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committees  : 

Advisory  Gommittee — Drs.  T.  L.  Harris,  W.  L.  'J'uttle  and  Wm. 
Bell. 

On  Leijishtion — Drs.^M.  L  Filkins,  A.  Wilder  and  J.  Edwin 
Danelson. 

Local  Gommittee  on  Printing — Drs.  John  Wilson,  J.  F.  Neef  and 
A.  G.  Stillman. 

Delegates  to  National  Association — Drs.  N.  Bedortha,  E.  L.  Baker, 
J.  M.  Congreve,  Jared  Chase,  Geo.  F.  Day,  A.  Fox,  E.  H  Gillett, 
R  Hamilton,  T.  L.  Harris,  H.  W.  Leonard,  D.  E.  Lake,  F.  C. 
Maxon,  S.  0.  Markley,  R.  H.  Owen  and  A.  C.  ^J'aylor. 

Delegates  to  State  Societies — Connecticut,  Drs.  R  S.  Newton,  R 
Lister  and  A.  Wilder;  Massachusetts,  Drs.  D.  E.  Smith,  R 
Lister  and  R  A.  Gunn ;  New  Jersey,  Drs.  R  E.  Kunz6,  G.  H.  Day 
and  W.  Jones ;  Pennsylvania,  Drs.  S.  E.  Mortimore,  A.  Wilder  and 
G.  A.  Thayer ;  Vermont,  Drs.  A.  G.  Stillman,  John  Wilson  and 
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R  Hamilton ;  Maine,  Drs.  R  S.  Newton,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Tattle  and 
W.  R  Hayden  ;  Ohio,  Drs.  C.  C.  Johnson,  J.  0.  Hulbert  and  Orin 
Davis. 

Adjourned  to  May  4  and  5,  1881. 

J.  EuwiN  Danelson, 
142  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  N.  Y., 

Secretary. 
H.  E.  Firth,  M.  D., 

President 

The  committee  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth  reported 
as  follows : 

It  is  with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  demise  of  our  esteemed 
friend  and  fellow  laborer,  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth,  who  died  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York, 
February  12,  1880. 

Wher&is,  He  was  a  spirited  and  successful  politician,  having  been  several  times 
^elected  and  serving  as  Senator  in  this  State ;  and, 

Whereas^  He  was  a  stanch  Bdectic,  both  the  founder  and  sole  owner  of  the  fran- 
-chise  of  the  Excelsior  Medical  College,  and  the  principal  benefactor  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  the  Citv  of  New  York ;  and, 

WhereaSj  He  was  generous  and  liberal,  and  esteemed  in  the  medical  profession  to 
which  he  belonged  as  one  of  our  most  valued  supporters :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  communicate  to  his  beloved  family  our  appreciation  of  the  great 
loss  to  them,  and  which  is  so  koenly  felt  by  this  society,  in  common  with  the  pro- 
fession ;  also,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  society,  and  a 
•copy  thereof  be  presented  to  his  wife  and  family. 

J.  N.  Betts,  ) 

W.  JoNKS,      y  CommiUee. 

L.  TUTHILL,     ) 


MEDICAL  ITEMS. 


SOMEWHAT  PRESUMPTUOUS. 

Some  weeks  since  we  received  what  purports  to  be  an  announce- 
ment of  a  medical  college,  in  which  we  found,  under  the  head  of 
■counsellors,  a  large  list  of  persons  residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
<;ountry.  The  circumstances  attending  this  concern  induces  us  to 
make  personal  inquiry  whether  or  not  all  these  names  had  been 
used  by  permission  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  in  this  list 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was,  that  many  of  them  never  had 
given  permission  to  use  their  names,  or  did  thev  even  know  any- 
thing about  such  an  institution  or  persons ;  and  many  were  very 
much  astonished  at  the  presumption  of  the  persons  who  had  used 
their  name  without  permission. — Why  is  it  that  female  medical 
•colleges  in  this  city  have  been  so  unsuccessful  in  past  years? 
Why  is  it  that  they  do  not  fill  all  their  chairs  in  the  faculty  with 
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women  as  teachers,  for  certainly  we  have  enough  qualified  women 
for  the  purpose?  Why  is  it  that  the  Free  Medical  Women's 
College  was  oroken  up  so  soon,  when  its  male  professors  were  all 
appointed  except  one  ?  The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  or 
not  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  founder  of  that  school,  has  forfeited  her 
charter  ?  Why  did  not  Mrs.  Thompson  continue  a  female  faculty 
which  seemed  to  be  building  up  the  college  with  great  success  ? 
By-the-bye,  many  would  like  to  know  if  this  college,  in  its  last 
days,  did  confer  a  diploma  upon  a  man,  a  foreign  missionary,  and 
if  so,  was  this  in  accordance  with  its  charter  ?  Did  this  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  stopping  the  school  ?  We  believe  that  the  faculty 
of  female  colleges  should  be  made  up  of  female  teachers,  as  much 
as  we  do  the  filling  of  the  facultv  in  all  male  colleges  with  men. 
We  cannot  understand  why  any  female  should  desire  or  accept  a 
position  as  teacher  or  demonstrator  in  a  male  medical  college ;  as 
far  as  we  are  informed,  it  has  been  in  bad  taste  and  never  has  been 
successful.  While  a  mixed  medical  class  has  many  advantages, 
we  believe  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  would  be  better  to 
separate  the  classes.  The  time  was  when  we  did  not  have  enough 
medically  educated  women  for  teachers  to  depend  entirely  upon 
themselves.  Then  there  appeared  more  necessity  for  having 
mixed  teachers.  Such  is  not  the  case  any  longer.  This  fact  does 
away  with  this  necessity.  Educated  women  make  as  good  teachers 
in  medicine  and  science  as  men,  and  they  should  begin  and  follow 
out  this  practice,  making  themselves  felt  and  appreciated  by  and  in 
this  age  of  progress. — All  the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States 
are  largely  attended  this  year.  The  largest  number  of  graduates 
ever  turned  out  any  year  will  be  the  present — The  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College,  at  Oakland,  California,  as  well  as  the  one  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  have  large  classes.  The  officers  and  friends  of 
these  schools  are  in  fine  spirits,  and  much  encouraged  at  the  suc- 
cess attending  their  openings  this  fall.  The  other  Eclectic  colleges 
throughout  tne  country  are  prosperous.  All  have  good  classes 
and  will  graduate  a  large  number  of  students.  The  matriculating 
list  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York  will  reach  very 
near  if  not  quite  two  hundred  (200),  while  its  graduating  class  will 
be  from  sixty  (60)  to  seventy  (70).  This  school  was  never  so  well 
attended,  or  was  its  prospects  for  large  classes  and  complete  suc- 
cess as  great  Its  old  friends  and  coworkers  are  wide  awake  to 
every  interest  which  will  benefit  the  students  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  collega  Every  department  is  fully  represented. 
The  present  session  of  1880-81,  which  began  the  1st  Monday  in 
October,  will  close  in  the  last  week  in  February,  1881,  at  which 
time  the  class  will  be  graduated.— The  competition  in  medical  col- 
leges in  the  city  of  New  York  is  very  great,  and  we  fear  that  great 
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injustice  to  themselves,  the  law  and  students  is  inflicted  Medical 
students  are  being  deceived  by  misrepresentations,  and  will  find  ii> 
the  end  that  the  mantraps  are  ready  to  receive  them  at  any  tima 
— Prof.  J.  M.  Oamochan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons 
of  this  city,  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher,  practi- 
tioner, and  manager  of  important  trusts,  after  having  served  the 
position  as  surgeon  on  Ward's  Island,  has  been  reappointed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  and  Charities  and  Correction  as- 
surgeon-in-chief  of  these  institutions.  This  distinguished  surgeon 
and  physician's  qualifications  are  such  that  no  better  appointment 
could  have  been  made. — Several  persons  in  this  city,  holding  Bu- 
chanan's bogus  diplomas,  are  now  in  deep  trouble.  Some  are  in 
jail  and  some  are  in  the  Tombs.  Several  arrests  have  been  made 
in  diflEerent  parts  of  the  country,  it  having  been  decided  that  this 
school  has  not  had  a  legal  existence  since  1871,  and  that  all  diplo- 
mas issued  since  that  time  are  questionable. — ^The  double-headed 
medical  colleges  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  according  to  a  statement 
of  a  Chicago  medical  journal,  have  been  conferring  degrees  as 
recklessly  as  Buchanan  did.  We  hope  that  they  will  stop  their 
nonsense  and  return  to  their  former  position  and  rank. — Many 
new  suggestions  are  again  being  made  for  the  cure  of  hydrophobia 
which  number  more  than  the  cures. — ^The  American  JPublio 
Health  Association  will  hold  its  eight  (8th)  annual  meeting  in 
New  Orleans,  December  7,  8,  9  and  10th,  1880.  J.  S.  Billings, 
M.  D.,  the  president,  will  be  present,  and  he  desires  to  see  a  large 
meeting. — bomething  else  will  have  to  be  adopted,  for  the  nignt 
medical  service  of  this  city  will  not  afford  employment  for  the  five 
or  six  hundred  young  physicians  who  cannot  sustain  themselves 
by  their  profession.  Some  new  bill  or  new  law  for  their  relief  will 
have  to  oe  gotten  up. — The  different  medical  boards  of  health 
throughout  the  country  who  have  charge  of  medical  matters,  have 
found  in  proportion  to  numbers  that  the  old  school  furnish  more 
non  graduates  than  any  other,  and  they  have  much  more  trouble  in 
regulating  their  own  than  any  other  school. — 1'hree  hundred  and 
seventy -five  medical  boards  in  this  State  which  had  power  to  grant 
licenses  to  practice  medicine,  were  abolished  by  the  last  new  law 
enacted  in  this  State.  This  no  doubt  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  beneficial  features  of  that  law.  It  certainly  has  caused  much 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  have  been  practicing- 
medicine  without  a  license  or  diploma. — The  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  has  adopted  the  graded  system  and  extends  its  annual 
course  of  lectures  to  nine  months. — Among  those  constituting  the 
medical  congress  of  Europe,  which  was  held  in  London,  England^ 
in  the  first  part  of  October,  1880,  were  many  American  physicians. 
Dra  Beard,  J.  Marion  Sims  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  S.  D.  Gross- 
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of  Philadelphia,  were  present  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Sims  met  a 
host  of  aflfectionate  friends  and  patients  while  in  England.  It 
would  seem  that  so  far  as  success  as  a  practitioner  is  concerned,  it 
makes  very  little  difference  with  the  doctor  whether  he  is  in  New 
York,  Paris,  London,  or  in  the  other  capitals  of  Europe.  His 
great  fame  is  the  same,  and  to-day  he  enjoys  a  reputation  in  his 
specialties  unequaled  by  any  other  living  man.  Every  American 
snould  be  proud  of  him  as  an  American,  and  every  young  practi- 
tioner should  imitate  him  in  their  professional  pursuita  A  little 
•episode  which  occurred  between  Dr.  Beard  and  Dr.  Fourness  of  the 
steamship  Germanic,  caused  a  very  little  uneasiness  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Beard,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  ^^  paddle 
his  own  canoe.^^ — Prof.  Joseph  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  New  Orleans,  is  the 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana. — Woods'  Lib- 
rary has  proved  a  great  success,  and  has  furnished  one  of  the  best 
«et  of  books  ever  published  in  this  country  as  a  serial. — The  various 
■extracts  of  malt  have  received  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  have  been  generally  introduced  into  prac- 
tice. Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  producing  many 
new  and  valuable  remedies,  all  of  which  are  to  oe  found  in  the 
Therapeutic  Gazette^  published  by  George  S.  Davis  on  the  15th  of 
•each  month.  This  is  a  double  columned  journal  of  thirty-two 
pages,  with  extensive  price  current  and  catalogue  of  remedies.  No 
medical  library  can  be  supplied  with  a  more  valuable  medical 
journal.  Parke,  Davis  k  Co.  have  one  of  the  largest  drug  manu- 
factories in  the  United  States. 
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(Continued  from  page  430,  October,  1880.) 

CiMiciPUGA  Racemosa.     Black  Cohosh. 

This  is  an  indigenous,  herbaceous,  stately  plant  {NaL  Ord.  Ra- 
nunculacece)j  growing  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  in  rocky  woods, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  root  is  the  part  used ;  it  yields  its 
virtues  to  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  tincture  strongly  resembles 
laudanum  in  taste. 

Chemical  Constituents. — The  root  contains  an  alkaloid,  cimici/u' 


♦  Copyrighted,  1879,  by  G.  W.  Winterbum. 
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giTiy  a  resinoid,  a  neutral  principle,  a  volatile  oil,  tannic  and  gallic 
acids,  black  and  green  coloring  matters,  fat,  gum,  starch,  salts  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia  and  potassa. 

Physiological  Effects, — Overdoses  of  cimicifugin  (more  commonly 
called  macrotin)  cause  agitation,  both  mental  and  physical.  Rest- 
lessness, apprehensiveness  and  sleeplessness  are  the  principal  fac- 
tors of  its  influence.  The  mind  becomes  dull  and  heavy,  vision 
impaired,  pupils  dilated,  and  the  expression  of  the  eye  wild  and 
startled.  The  head  aches  severely,  mental  equipoise  is  lost,  and 
sometimes  a  condition  resembling  delirium  tremens  is  induced- 
and  even  when  the  impairment  of  function  does  not  reach  that 
degree  of  aberration,  strange  fancies  take  possession  of  the  brain. 

Sharp  pains  in  various  parts  characterize  its  presence,  especially 
invading  the  pleura,  but  also  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 
Ai^sociated  with  these  are  twitchings  and  tremors  of  the  extremi- 
ties, palpitations  and  precardial  anxiety,  prickling  and  itching  in 
the  skin,  and  profuse  catarrhal  coryza.  'i  he  bowels  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  diarrhoea,  with  large  papescent  stools ;  the  urine  becomes 
profuse,  pale  and  watery,  there  is  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  tes- 
ticles in  one  sex  and  vaginal  leucorrhoea  and  uterine  hemorrhage 
in  the  other.  Affecting  the  left  side  the  most,  there  is  a  bruised 
sensation  all  over,  and  the  general  feeling  is  of  weakness,  tremb- 
ling and  despondency.  There  is  great  sensitiveness  to  cold  air, 
and  profound  exhaustion  from  the  most  trivial  exertion  or  the 
slightest  excitement 

Therapeutics. — Prof.  Biddle,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  says : 
"  The  effects  of  cimicifuga  are  not  very  accurately  known."* 
Well,  let  us  see.  In  therapeutic  action,  this  drug  is  related  to 
aconite  and  arsenic,  caulophyllum  and  ergot,  arnica  and  digitalis. 
It  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  in  neuroses,  and  in  affections  of 
the  muscular,  vascular,  ovario-uterine  and  respiratory  systems. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  its  range  of  action  is  extensive ;  it  has  been 
thoroughly  proved  and  accepted ;  and  the  consensus  of  clinical 
experience  is  unmistakably  in  favor  of  its  polychrestal  virtues. 

L  Excruciating  pain,  and  the  concomitant  symptoms,  in  the  eye- 

*  Materia  Medico^  8th  Ed.,  1878,  page  309. 
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balls  and  the  surrounding  integument  and  tissues,  is  characteristic 
of  cimicifuga  poisoning.  But  long  before  these  physiological 
sequences  were  noted  and  tabulated,  the  drag  was  in  frequent  use 
in  ophthalmic  diseases.  You  will  find  occasion  to  use  it  in  hyper- 
»mia  and  hypersssthesia  of  the  conjunctiva,  iris,  and  retina,  due  to 
over  use ;  in  aesthenia  of  the  muscular  and  retinal  tissue ;  in  photo 
phobia  from  mere  weakness ;  in  dimness  of  sight  or  double  sight ; 
in  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve ;  in  dilated  pupils,  with  black  musc89 
volitantes ;  and  in  both  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

The  pains  which  particularly  indicate  cimicifuga  are  within  the 
eyeball,  are  aching,  sore,  and  fixed ;  resemble  rheun^atism  rather 
than  neuralgia ;  are  often  severe  without  any  outward  indication  ; 
and  are  increased  by  movement 

IL  Cimicifuga  is  essentially  a  cerebro-spinal  remedy,  being,  in 
large  doses,  to  both  brain  and  cord  a  depressing  irritant,  acting  in- 
versely to  nux  vomica.  You  will  find  occasion  to  use  it  in  several 
cerebro-spinal  diseases.  In  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  men- 
inges, as  well  as  of  the  substance  of  the  cord,  it  seems  to  deserve 
confidence.  I  have  used  it  here  but  rarely ;  reliable  observers,  how- 
ever, speak  of  it  as  being  unvaryingly  successful.  In  various  forms 
of  headache  I  can  speak  with  personal  certitude.  It  is  useful  in 
periodic  nervous  headache  (recurring  every  day  at  the  same  hour) ; 
in  passive  congestive  headache;  in  headache  arising  from  over 
study  or  excessive  Fatigue ;  in  the  cerebral  confusion  and  distress  of 
drunkards — or  rather,  when  resulting  from  a  "  spree ;"  in  headache 
at  the  menopause  in  nervous,  hysterical  women,  or  at  the  menstrual 
period,  when  the  flow  is  too  frequent  and  too  profuse ;  and  in  head- 
ache from  night  watching,  or  from  exposure  to  damp,  cold  wind. 

The  character  of  pain,  which  is  indicative  for  cimicifuga,  is— 
pain  which  presses  from  within  outwards,  with  a  tendency  to  involve 
the  eyeballs ;  the  head  feels  so  heavy  and  full,  that  every  time  he 
moves  it  he  has  the  sensation  as  if  the  cranium  opened  and  shut ;  the 
pains  are  aggravated  by  movement,  and  are  generally  alleviated  in 
the  open  air.  The  absence  of  gastric  disturbance  is  a  further  indica- 
tion for  this  remedy. 

When  these  conditions  exist,  with  sensitiveness  to  cold  air,  you 
can  give  cimicifuga  with  every  assurance  of  success.  9.  Ext 
cimicif.  fl.  gtt  v.  et  aquse  J  ij.,  teaspoonful  every  half  hour  until 
relieved. 
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In  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders  it  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  drugs.  It  is  recommended  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  and 
my  own  experience  is  concurrent,  in  the  treatment  of  women,  who, 
during  pregnancy  and  after  confinement,  suffer  from  great  mental 
disturbance,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  mania. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  she  was  altered  and  changed  in  a  marvellous  degree,  but  all 
for  the  better.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  she  informed  me  that  the  cloud  of  misery 
which  had  been  darkening  her  existence  suddenly  began  to  dissolve  and  dispel,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  more  she  felt  perfectly  well  again,  in  gayety,  spirits  and  energy. — 
Simpson. 

The  condition  is  one  of  profound  melancholia,  with  indifference 
and  suspicion  to  those  about  her,  apprehensiveness  as  regards  her- 
self, and  obstinate  insomnia.  If  this  last  symptom  be  present, 
cimicifuga  will  generally  cure  cases  of  melancholy,  no  matter  what 
the  cause ;  and  even  when  the  disorder  arises  from  some  incurable 
physical  disease,  it  is,  at  least,  palliative. 

.  You  will  find  it  useful  in  those  depressed  states  following  the 
prolonged  or  excessive  dependence  on  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
In  delirium  tremens,  I  should  not  very  well  know  how  to  get  along 
without  it  It  not  only  restores  the  mental  balance,  relieves  the 
muscular  tremors,  and  overcomes  the  persistent  sleeplessness,  but 
it  also  reaches  the  gastric  symptoms,  and  corrects  the  tendency  to 
ganglionic  degeneration. 

Cimicifuga  is  beneficial  in  chorea,  whether  uterine,  rheumatic, 
purely  psychical,  or  arising  from  cold  or  fright  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer 
dissents  from  this,  and  says  that  it  fails  altogether  when  there  is  no 
history  of  rheumatism.  But  other  equally  careful  observers  state, 
and  my  own  experience  inclines  me  to  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  of  undoubted  value  in  all  cases  of  chorea  that  are  aggravated  by 
the  emotions,  at  the  menstrual  period,  or  are  caused  by  suppressed 
menses,  provided  there  is  more  or  less  melancholy  and  insomnia, 
I  should  hardly  be  inclined  to  put  much  trust  in  cimicifuga  unless 
these  latter  conditions  were  present. 

Cimicifuga  does  not  reach  actual  ganglionic  lesions,  and  where 
the  tremors  and  involuntary  movements  are  caused  by  structural 
changes,  it  will  be  useless.  It  is  not,  therefore,  available  in  epilepsy, 
although  Dr.  Gardner  Coe  says  he  has  seen  cases  much  benefited,* 

*  Probably  because  used  with  other  remedies. 
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except  in  what  is  called  uterine  epilepsy.  Nor  is  it  useful  in  puer- 
peral convulsions,  nor  in  any  form  of  periodic  convulsions  non- 
choreic  in  nature. 

The  spasms  of  hysteria,  when  not  caused  by  actual  displacement 
of  the  womb,  are  easily  controlled  by  this  remedy.  In  fact,  in 
many  of  the  conditions  of  delicate,  hysterical  women,  there  is  more 
or  less  sleeplessness,  nervous  mobility,  incessant  talking ;  she  feels 
grieved  and  wronged.  Under  these  circumstances  cimicifuga  is 
remedial. 

It  is  not  indicated  in  neuralgia  confined  to  any  particular  nerve 
or  region,  as  is  true  of  so  many  drugs,  though  it  seems  to  affect  the 
left  side  the  most 

Enfeebled  dermal  enervation,  frequent  in  those  whose  nervous 
system  has  been  weakened  by  long  illness,  evincing  itself  in  cold 
night  sweats,  coming  on  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
lasting  sometimes  through  the  forenoon,  is  greatly  benefited  by 
small,  persistent  doses  of  cimicifuga. 

III.  We  are  now  to  consider  its  relation  to  muscle  fibre ;  and  we 
will  find  it  curative  in  several  of  its  diseases ;  these,  however, 
manifest  themselves  in  almost  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  form  and 
symptoms.     Cimicifuga  is  pre-eminently  a  muscle  remedy. 

In  both  rheumatic  fever  and  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  a  remedy 
of  prime  importance.  In  the  first,  there  are  several  conditions, 
which,  if  present,  point  to  cimicifuga  as  the  remedy.  These  are 
suddenness  in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  extreme  severity  of  all  the 
symptoms,  and  its  location  in  the  large  muscles.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  present,  cimicifuga  acts  with  great  certainty.  Like 
arnica,  it  acts  best  when  the  disease  is  in  the  muscle-fibre;  but 
arnica  is  indicated  when  the  inflammation  is  traumatic,  rather  than 
rheumatic,  in  origin.  Bryonia  is  more  serviceable  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  synovial  capsules ;  rhus  toxicodendron,  when  the 
disease  is  in  the  tendons;  colchicum,  when  it  affects  the  small 
joints ;  asclepias,  when  it  invades  the  large  joints,  with  great  swell- 
ing and  heat ;  chelidonium,  when  the  least  touch  on  any  part  of 
the  body  gives  intense  pain  ;  caulophyllum,  when  in  the  wrists  and 
hands,  especially  of  women;  rhododendron,  when  in  the  cervical 
and  thoracic  muscles ;  spigelia,  when  occurring  on  the  left  side,  in 
anaemic  persons ;  and  ruta  graveolens,  when  occurring  in  the  knee 
and  ankle  joints. 
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In  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  somewhat  different,  although  here,  I 
think,  you  will  always  find  that  the  inception  of  the  disease  origi- 
nally was  sudden  and  severe,  in  those  cases  that  are  rapidly  cured 
by  cimicifuga.  It  seems  to  possess  a  strong  affinity  for  lactic  acid, 
and  greatly  increases  the  excretion  of  solids  in  the  urine  when 
administered  to  a  rheumatic  patient  Dr.  Ringer  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  a  case  in  which  it  will  prove  signally  beneficial : 

The  disease,  after  affecting  various  locations,  finally  seats  itself  in  one  part,  as  the 
wrist  and  hand ;  the  tissues  here  become  mach  thickened,  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
enlarged,  till  after  a  time  all  movement  is  lost,  and  the  member  becomes  nseless. 
Warmth  allajs  the  pain,  which  almost  ceases  at  night  The  attack  presents  manj  of 
the  characters  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  but  tliere  is  no  history  of  gonorrhoea.  I 
have  several  times  observed  the  almost  Instant  relief  given  bj  this  drug  in  cases  like 
that  just  described,  after  iodide  of  potassium  and  other  remedies  had  been  iairly  tried 
in  vain,  the  pain  giving  waj  at  once,  and  the  joints  becoming  again  supple  and  usefoL 
— Therapeutics^  page  416. 

But  it  is  mainly  when  the  pain,  stiffness  and  lameness  settle  in 
the  long  muscles,  as  of  the  thigh*  and  arm,  that  cimicifuga  is  pre- 
eminent ;  though  you  will  see  good  effects  from  it  in  chronic 
intercostal  rheumatism,  diaphragmatic  rheumatism,  pleurodynia, 
cervical  rheumatism,  and  especially  lumbago.  The  lumbago  is 
worse  when  the  patient  is  standing  or  sitting ;  relieved  by  lying 
down ;  aggravated  by  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

Non-rheumatic  myositis,  when  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the 
inflammation  are  characteristic,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  cimi- 
cifuga.    This  condition  more  frequently  shows  itself  as  psoitis. 

In  atony  of  the  muscles,  identified  by  Dr.  Inman  as  a  patho- 
logical entity,  and  named  by  him  myalgia,  cimicifuga  divides  the 
field  with  arnica  and  gelsemium.  This  last  remedy  is  indicated 
when  the  pains  are  general,  with  feverishness ;  arnica,  when  trau- 
matic, or  the  result  of  fatigue ;  and  cimicifuga,  when  the  fault  lies 
in  the  trophic  nerves.  Myalgia  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  in 
its  various  forms  includes  headache  from  atony  of  the  muscle  of 
the  head  and  neck,  stiff  neck,  wry  neck,  crick  m  the  back,  spinal 
myalgia,  diaphragraalgia,  pleurodynia,f  myalgic  colic,  spasm  of  the 

*  Dr.  Hale  reports  a  case  of  many  jears'  standing  where  the  sufferings  were  at 
times  intolerable,  permanently  cured  in  a  few  weeks  by  ten  drops  of  tincture  cimici- 
fuga three  times  a  day. 

f  Pleurodynia  may  be  rheumatic,  myalgic,  or  neuralgic 
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broad  ligaments,  and  many  others.  Myalgic  troubles  often  follow 
scarlet  fever,  and  cimicifuga  will  generally  put  them  to  flight 
(A  great  deal  more  readily  than  it  does  bed  bugs.  Cimex  and 
fuga!) 

IV.  In  diseases  of  the  heart,  cimicifuga  will  often  do  you  good 
service.  I  use  it  quite  as  frequently  as  digitalis,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  select  between  them.  If  the  condition  is  one  of  atony, 
or  where  the  trophic  nerves  fail  in  their  duty,  cimicifuga  is  indi- 
cated. Cardiac. debility  is  characterized  by  a  weak  pulse,  which  is 
irregular  and  intermitting,  and  is  benefited  by  this  drug.  Angina 
pectoris  is  often  myalgic,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  cimicifuga  will 
allay  the  tendency  to  spasm.  The  heart  is  sometimes  choreic,  even 
where  there  are  no  general  symptoms.  This  condition  may  be  diag- 
nosed by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  motions,  and  that  they  subside 
entirely  during  sleep.  When  this  condition  can  be  distinctly  made 
out,  especially  in  women,  it  may  be  met  with  cimicifuga. 

Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  most  frequently  rheumatic  in 
origin,  and  where  this  diathesis  exists,  you  will  have  frequent  use 
for  cimicifuga. 

It  is  often  useful  in  fevers  as  an  intercurrent  remedy.  It  will 
reinforce  bryonia  in  the  treatment  of  pleuritis.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended in  variola  and  varioloid.  Dr.  Coe  says,  when  administered 
during  the  febrile  stage,  it  reduces  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  allays  cerebral  excitement,  equalizes  the  circulation,  and 
induces  a  gentle  diaphoresis.  The  aching  pains  of  the  first  stage 
of  this  disease  certainly  do  seem  to  indicate  it 

It  is  asserted  that  its  use  will  prevent  the  pitting  of  small  pox. 

When  eruptive  diseases  show  a  tendency  to  retrocess,  and  invade 
the  mucous  membrane,  cimicifuga  will  translate  the  disease  to  the 
surface. 

Its  influence  in  febrile  conditions  is  rather  erethestic  than  febrile, 
and  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  fever  remedy.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  frequently  called  for  in  children,  where  there  exists  a  strong 
tendency  to  cerebral  complication. 

V.  Were  I  to  rest  here,  you  would  have  reason  to  treasure  cimi- 
cifuga as  a  precious  gift  from  the  divine  hand  to  suffering  hu- 
manity. But  the  half  has  not  been  told.  In  the  ovario-uterine 
region  it  finds  its  great  field  of  usefulness,  so  much  so,  as  to  have 
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won,  from  the  aborigines,  tbe  name  squaw  rootj  and  to  be  one  of 
our  most  important  remedies  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  women- 
First,  in  ovarian  disorders,  you  will  find  it  helpful,  when  these 
are  erethestic,  or  from  passive  congestion,  but  not  where  there  is 
actual  inflammation  or  organic  lesion.  In  this  neuralgic  condition 
of  the  ovaries,  and  the  infra-mammary  and  other  pains  that  so  fre- 
quently arise  from  it,  cimicifuga  is  one  of  our  best  remedies,  espe- 
cially when  attended  with  depressed  state  of  mind. 

Dystocia  may  be  prevented  by  giving  drop  doses  of  the  fluid 
extract,  several  times  a  day,  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  de- 
livery, increasing  the  dose  to  three  or  four  drops  as  the  date 
approaches. 

As  a  partita  excAeraior  it  was  in  common  use  among  the  aborigi- 
nes centuries  ago.  It  is  an  active  ecbolic,  and  is  so  used  by  many 
women.  For  its  parturifacient  virtues,  it  is  deservedly  held  in  high 
repute.  It  will  replace  ergot  of  rye  with  manifest  advantage  to 
both  mother  and  child.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  either  ustilago 
or  caulophyllum,  but  neither  are  specifics,  one  may  answer  where 
the  other  fails. 

When  you  use  cimicifuga  for  this  purpose,  give  twenty  drops  at 
once,  and  follow  it  up  with  five  drop  doses  every  ten  minutes  until 
it  begins  to  act 

It  does  not,  like  ergot  of  rye,  produce  continuous  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  but  merely  strengthens  and  prolongs  the  contractile 
movements,  and  therefore  endangers  less  the  soft  structures  of  the 
mother,  and  does  not  asphyxiate  the  child. 

After  delivery,  it  may  be  used  to  expel  the  placenta,  remove 
clots,  or  check  post-partum  hemorrhage,  and  is  so  used  by  many 
of  our  best  practitioners,  but  I  prefer  either  com  ergot  or  ergot  of 
rye.  If  you  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  cimicifuga  to  promote 
labor,  it  is  often  useful  subsequently,  in  drop  doses.  It  soothes  the 
irritated  nerves,  the  woman  drops  off  to  sleep,  and  awakes  fresh 
and  hopeful.  It  is  also  likely  to  prevent  suppression  of  the  lochia 
from  nervous  chill,  or  myalgic  cramp  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  King  recommends  it  in  habitual  abortion,  sterility,  and  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  when  caused  by  deficiency  of  nervous  energy  ;  I  have 
not  used  it  for  these  purposes,  but  Dr.  Morrow  frequently  boasted 
of  the  number  of  women  he  had  restored  to  fecundity  by  its  use. 
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In  leuoorrhoea,  however,  I  have  found  it  highly  efficacious,  where 
there  is  absence  of  ulceration.  An  ounce  of  the  fluid  extract  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  used  topically,  at  blood  heat  Teaspoonful 
doses  of  the  same  solution  three  times  a  day. 

The  analogous  disease,  gleet,  is  greatly  ameliorated,  and  often 
quickly  cured  by  the  same  treatment 

In  congestive  or  rheumatic  dysmenorrhoea,  with  pains  in  the 
back,  hips  and  thighs,  tenderness  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  the  dis* 
charge  of  dark,  coagulated  blood ;  in  metorrhagia  from  atony  of 
the  uterus,  with  dark,  coagulated  discharge ;  in  delayed  menstrua- 
tion, with  rheumatic  headache,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  aching  in  the 
limbs ;  and  in  amenorrhoea,  from  deficient  local  nervous  energy, 
or  associated  with  hysteria  or  chorea,  cimicif  uga  will  prove  rapidly 
curative. 

Nervous  cough,  and  a  sense  as  of  a  dry  spot  in  the  throat,  when 
symptomatic  of  uterine  disorder,  or  occurring  during  pregnancy, 
with  hoarseness  and  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  is  a  further  indication 
for  this  remedy.  Urticaria  and  other  irritations  of  the  skin  are 
sometimes  due  to  reflex  uterine  disorder,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
cimicifuga  will  cure  the  cause  and  remove  the  consequences. 

In  alternation  with  dyalized  iron  it  will  often  be  found  valuable 
in  chlorosis.    Five  drops  of  each  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Nervous  exhaustion  from  sexual  diseases  in  men  is  often  bene- 
fited by  cimicifuga,  with  or  without  phosphorus. 

VL  I  have  now  only  to  speak  of  its  influence  upon  the  respira- 
tory tract 

In  phthisis,  in  alternation  with  iodine,  sanguinaria  or  phosphorus, 
it  will  ameliorate  the  cough  and  hectic  conditions,  lower  the  pulse 
nearly  to  the  normal  standard,  cure  the  pains  in  the  chest  walls,  and 

improve  digestion  and  blood  making. 

It  is  well  adapted  to  chronic  cases  of  tracheitis  and  bronchitis, 
acting  as  a  mild  expectorant,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  drops  of  the 
tincture. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  kind  of  cough  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  prove  serviceable.  It  has  been  given  with  much  success  in  the 
influenzas  and  catarrhs,  associated  with  the  rheumatic  diathesis, 
and  I  should  rarely  rely  upon  it  when  a  general  feeling  of  sore- 
ness did  not  accompany  the  local  trouble.  Compared  with  its 
great  usefulness  in  muscular,  uterine  and  neurotic  diseases,  its  in- 
fluence here  is  but  slight 
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PHYSICS  OF  FOOD. 

By  I.  THORNTON  OSGOOD,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Physica,  PennsylvanU  State  College,  September  1, 1890. 

(Continaed  from  page  480,  Noyember,  1880.) 

All  geological  actions,  from  the  shooting  of  a  crystal  to  the 

shaping  of  a  continent  and  the  uplifting  of  mountains,  are  the 

products  of  physical  forces  guided  by  physical  laws.     The  flora 

and  fauna  of  the  world  have  been  changed  time  and  time  again; 

and  these  changes  were  wrought  by  the  operations  of  physical 
forces,  and  can  be  interpreted  only  by  physical  lawa 

The  laws  of  physics  govern  tne  tides,  the  winds,  the  meteors, 
and  all  the  sublime  phenomena  of  astronomy. 

Circulation,  absorption,  respiration,  locomotion,  flight,  in  the 
vegetable  or  the  animal  world,  are  purely  physical  actions.  And 
every  act  of  emotion,  volition,  or  thought,  in  brute  or  man,  is  asso- 
ciated with  molecular  movements  and  changes,  with  heat  and 
electrical  action,  all  in  accordance  with  physical  laws,  and  capable 
of  being  studied  by  the  methods  of  physics. 

To  repeat  the  thought,  and  sum  up  thus  far :  physics  is  not  a 
special  science  with  a  limited  field.  It  is  generic,  and  its  limits 
extend  wherever  energy,  in  any  form,  is  acting  upon  matter. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  importance  of  physics  in  the  arts  and 
professions,  and  in  the  conduct  of  lifa 

If  we  turn  to  the  ocean,  with  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,"  the  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  currents  and  waves,  of  the 
buoyancy  and  equilibrium  of  ships,  of  the  movements  of  vessels 
through  water,  of  the  effect  of  the  winds  on  the  sails,  or  the  steam 
on  the  piston,  of  approaching  tempests  arid  the  laws  of  storms,  of 
magnetic  action,  of  methods  of  taking  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
the  whole  arts  of  naval  construction,  seamanship  and  navigation, 
are  but  applications  of  physics. 

When  we  approach  the  land,  we  behold  the  triumphs  of  engi- 
neering skill — ^the  lighthouse  on  storm  swept  reefs  defjring  the 
anger  of  ocean  and  air  as  they  hurl  their  might  in  hurricanes  on 
the  rock  ribbed  shores;  the  harbors  and  docks  that  shelter  the 
navies  of  the  world ;  the  magnificent  bridges,  under  whose  arches 
flow  rivers  that  drain  continents  and  carry  ocean  steamers ;  the  tun- 
nels that  pierce  the  rockv  cores  of  mountain  ranges ;  the  mines 
that  furnish  the  metallic  basis  of  civilization ;  the  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  machinery  that  are  the  material  implements  of  civili- 
lization  and  science.  It  is  true  that  "  the  whole  employment  of 
the  engineer  is  a  continual  application  of  almost  every  branch  of 
physical  knowledge." 
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In  war,  the  military  engineer  is  constantly  using  the  tremendous 
energies  of  physical  forcea  Upon  his  knowledge  of  their  laws, 
and  skill  in  their  use,  far  more  than  on  the  brute  weight  of  legions, 
depends  victory  or  defeat 

The  architect  must  know  the  physical  proportions  of  matter  and 
the  laws  of  action  of  forces,  or  he  can  execute  no  great  works. 
Walls  and  arches,  and  domes  and  spires,  to  have  the  strength  that 
gives  security,  and  the  elegance  that  gives  delight,  depend  on  the 
nicest  adjustments  of  strength  of  materials  and  equilibrium  of 
forces. 

If  we  turn  to  what  are  called  professions,  it  would  seem 
needless  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  physics  to  the  physician. 
And  yet  some  young  men,  preparing  for  medical  studies,  seem 
very  illy  informed  on  this  matter,  appearing  to  think  other  sub- 
jects more  important  The  best  medical  colleges  now  require 
a  knowledge  of  physics  for  admission,  or  provide  for  this  study  in 
their  courses.     He  must  be  an  empiric  and  blunderer,  indeed,  who 

Practices  medicine  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physical  laws, 
'he  animal  body  is  a  marvel  of  physics.  All  its  structures  and 
movements  embody  mechanical  and  dynamical  principles.  The 
heart  and  blood  vessels  are  a  hydraulic  mechanism  in  ceaseless 
action.  The  principles  of  pneumatics  govern  respiration.  The 
larynx  and  the  ear  are  acoustic,  and  the  6ye  an  optic  apparatus  of 
the  most  delicate  structure  and  wonderful  powers.  The  vigor  of 
the  whole  organization  and  the  maintenance  of  life  are  dependent 
on  heat,  light,  electricity,  atmospheric  conditions,  properties  of  food, 
that  can  only  be  used  with  skill  by  those  versed  in  physics. 

The  lawyer  who  is  acquainted  with  the  great  laws  that  govern 
the  material  world,  possesses  immense  advantage  over  the  one  who 
is  ignorant  of  these  in  all  suits  about  inventions,  machines  and 
manufactures,  about  accidents  in  navigation,  or  railways,  or  by 
machinery,  and  about  disputes  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  wind, 
water  rains,  electric  storms,  &c. 

If  the  clergyman  is  ignorant  of  the  general  constitution  and  laws 
of  nature,  he  is  incapable  of  using  those  evidences  of  the  power 
and  intelligence  of  a  personal  God,  which  are  the  most  universally 
intelligent  and  convincing  to  all  men,  and  which  alone  can  be  usea 
to  persuade  those  who  are  not  sure  of  the  authority  of  revelation. 
He  is  poorly  equipped  to  meet  the  intellectual  skepticism  of  to-day, 
who  has  not  a  fair  knowledge  of  biology  and  physics. 

The  historian  who  is  ignorant  of  this  science  admits  fables  and 
prodigies,  unable  to  discern  between  the  absurd  and  the  true,  mis- 
leading the  ignorant  and  perpetuating  the  bondage  of  mankind  to 
degrading  superstitions. 

Jrrof.  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  maintained,  in  a  recent  article,  that 
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the  great  corrective  of  superstition  is  scientific  education.  This  is 
pre-eminently  true  of  physical  and  biological  science.  The  gross 
absurdities  and  superstitions  that  have  enslaved  the  human  mind, 
have  coexisted  with  a  large  knowledge  of  abstract  mathematics 
and  an  acute  and  able  metaphysic — not  only  co-existing  in  the  same 
period  or  nation,  but  in  the  same  persons.  But  the  mind  con- 
versant with  the  phenomena  of  matter,  energy  and  life,  and  trained 
by  the  modern  methods  of  study  and  investigation  in  the  sciences, 
can  hardly  admit  any  gross  absurdities.  To  such  the  superstition 
of  the  past  and  the  fables  and  licentious  abominations  that  are  so 
large  a  part  of  classic  literature  and  mediasval  story,  are  puerile  or 
disgusting. 

Among  sciences,  physics  rank  with  those  few  of  great  extent  and 
highest  order  which  have  each  for  its  subject  matter  some  great 
entity.  It  is  the  foundation  of  many  arts,  and  an  important  assist- 
ant to  many  othera  In  the  professions  it  is  of  the  greatest  service, 
and  in  education  and  for  the  conduct  of  life  it  is  of  the  highest 
value ;  both  for  the  great  amount  of  everywhere  useful  knowledge 
it  gives,  and  for  the  quickening  of  observation,  and  training  the 
judgment  against  fables,  superstitions  and  errors,  and  to  the  dis- 
covery of  trutL 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  nature,  domain  and  import- 
ance of  physics,  because  I  find  that  by  many  these  are  so  imper- 
fectly apprehended. 

Very  vague  ideas  are  prevalent  concerning  the  functions  of  food. 
That  it  is  somehow  necessary  to  sustain  life,  and  thnt  for  some 
reason  a  man  who  is  making  great  muscular  exertion  needs  a  large 
supply,  are  about  the  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by  very  many 
on  this  subject  That  a  man,  say  a  student  or  professor,  doing 
brain  work  but  scarce  exercising  his  muscles,  should  need  much 
food  and  strong  food,  is  either  denied,  or,  if  admitted,  put  in  the 
category  of  "those  things  that  no  fellow  can  find  out  a  reason 
for." 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  man,  or  any  animal,  is  in  some 
mysterious  way  a  source  of  mechanical  power,  generates  power,  or 
creates  it,  has  some  occult  forces,  "  nerves,"  or  something  that  sup- 
ply the  motive  power  used  in  all  his  actions.  This  is  not  only 
vague,  but  is  entirely  false. 
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The  power  that  a  man  uses  in  walking,  or  in  lifting  a  weight,  or 
doing  any  kind  of  work,  is  exactly  like  the  power  used  in  any  ma- 
chine— is  just  as  much  mechanical  power  or  energy.  There  is  no 
more  mystery  about  it  or  its  source  than  about  the  power  in  any 
machine.  The  power  of  a  steam  engine  comes  from  the  burning  of 
coal ;  the  work  it  can  do  is  transformed  chemical  energy.  Just  as 
truly  the  forces  a  man  uses  are  derived,  and  wholly,  from  trans- 
muting the  chemical  energies  of  the  food  he  eats.  The  animal 
body  is  a  true  machine.  It  has  no  inherent  stores  of  force,  nor  any 
sources  in  itself  from  which  it  may  create  such  stores.  Its  power 
to  act,  to  do  work,  depends  as  entirely  upon  its  power  to  transmute 
the  chemical  energy  of  food,  as  does  the  power  of  the  steam  engine 
to  transmute  the  chemical  energy  of  coal  and  oxygen,  through 
heat,  into  mechanical  power. 

Indeed,  the  steam  engine  will  give  so  close  an  illustration  of  the 
physics  of  food,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  study  it  briefly  as 
an  introduction. 

I  have  here  one  pound,  I  raise  it  one  foot.  This  requires  force. 
And  we  call  the  action  of  this  force,  or  what  it  does,  vxyrk.  The 
unit  of  work  is  one  pound  raised  one  foot. 

We  shall  peed  these  terms  so  much  that  I  repeat  their  meanings 
in  definitions.  Force  is  that  which  tends  to  produce  or  destroy 
motion  of  bodies  or  of  their  ultimate  parts.  Work  is  the  effect 
produced  by  a  force  in  overcoming  a  resistanca  The  unit  of  work 
is  raising  one  pound  one  foot — or  anything  that  be  accomplished 
by  an  equal  exertion  of  force. 

The  steam  engine  is  a  contrivance  for  doing  work.  But  what  is 
the  force  which  it  uses  to  do  this  work  ?  It  is  heat,  which  the 
engine  is  so  contrived  as  to  convert  into  mechanical  force  or  mo- 
tion. But  whence  is  the  heat  force?  It  is  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  which  transforms  chemical  force  into  heat  force. 

This,  then,  is  the  process  of  the  steam  engine :  the  chemical  ener- 
gies of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  carbon  from  fuel,  are  converted 
into  heat  in  the  furnace.  This  heat,  transferred  to  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  carried  in  the  steam  to  the  engine,  is  there  converted, 
by  expanding  the  steam  against  the  piston  into  mechanical  force. 
This  mechanical  force  may  be  used  to  do  any  kind  of  work. 

Here  is  a  pound  of  coaL     Completely  burned,  that  is,  combined 
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with  oxygen,  it  will  give  eight  thousand  thermal  unit&  The  ther- 
mal unit,  or  unit  of  heat,  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  centigrade.  The  eight 
thousand  heat  units  from  burning' this  pound  of  coal  are  equivalent 
to  11,120,000  units  of  work,  or  foot  pounds— according  to  Dr. 
Joule's  determination.  That  is,  if  we  could  convert  all  our  heat, 
without  waste,  and  all  our  machinery  worked  without  friction  or 
resistance,  the  heat  produced  by  the  combining  of  oxygen  with  one 
pound  of  coal  would  raise  11,120.000  pounds  one  foot  high,  or  55.6 
tons  100  feet  high. 

Let  us  make  this  more  real  to  our  minds  by  an  example.  The 
water  supplied  to  this  building  (Pennsylvania  State  College)  is 
raised  by  the  engine  in  the  well  house,  through  a  vertical  height  of 
170  feet  How  much  water  will  this  pound  of  coal  raise  in  burn- 
ing, if  the  engine  is  perfect,  and  there  is  no  friction  or  other  resist- 
ance of  that  nature?  It  gives  8,000  heat  units,  equivalent  to 
11,120,000  units  of  work.  This  11,120,000  pounds  raised  one  foot 
high  is  the  same  as  65,412  pounds  raised  170  feet  high.  Or  our 
pound  of  coal  has  energy  enough  in  it  to  raise  (in  burning)  over 
thirty-two  tons  of  water  from  the  well  to  the  reservoir. 

But,  in  practice,  we  could  only  raise  about  one  fifth  of  this,  or 
six  tons,  through  170  feet  for  each  pound  of  coal  burned.  (Less 
even,  by  friction  in  pipes  and  weight  of  column.)  For  a  large  part 
oE  the  heat  is  lost  by  radiation,  and  another  by  absorption  in  the 
furnace,  boiler  and  engine ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  mechanical 
power  actually  obtained  is  lost  in  friction. 

So  much  about  the  food  of  a  steam  engine,  and  the  energy  or 
capacity  for  work,  that  there  is  in  a  pound  of  it. 

Now,  the  food  of  a  man,  the  force  in  it,  its  functions,  and  the 
work  of  a  man. 

I  have  a  drop  of  water  on  the  end  of  this  rod.  The  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  forming  it  are  held  in  combination  by  a  certain  amount 
of  energy,  called  chemical  forca  By  a  galvanvic  current  of  elec- 
tricity they  can  be  separated.  The  energy  of  this  current  can  be 
measured  and  its  equivalent  in  heat  or  in  statical  electricity  deter- 
mined. It  is  found  that  the  current  of  electricity  that  will  separ- 
ate the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  a  drop  of  water,  has  an  amount  of 
energy  equal  to  that  of  a  good  flash  of  lightning.     The  enei^ 
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then,  residing  quietly  in  this  drop  of  water,  is  the  equivalent  of 
that  which  acts  in  a  discharge  of  lightning.  I  take  a  mouthful  of 
water ;  in  that  single  swallow  is  the  energy  that  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  hundred  lightnings. 

But  water  is  not  food  exactly.  Probably  little,  if  any,  of  the 
force  that  is  in  it,  is  so  used.  It  has  important  offices  other  than 
furnishing  us  force. 

What  is  food  ?  It  is  matter,  you  say.  Nay,  but  these  identical 
atoms  of  matter  may  exist  in  a  hundred  forms,  and  not  be  food. 

It  is  not  matter  then,  simply,  that  is  food,  but  something  that  is 
associated  with  matter  in  certain  forms — that  is  force.  Food  is 
force — some  of  the  energy  of  the  universe  associated  with  matter 
in  such  a  way  that  we  can  appropriate  the  force  and  reject  the 
matter,  except  the  small  amount  of  it  needed  to  build  up  the  slight 
waste  of  tissue  in  our  bodies. 

Would  you  realize  the  force  that  is  in  food  ?  Nature  does  not 
waste  force ;  yet,  think  what  she  does  to  prepare  our  food.  She 
grinds  the  granite  mountains  into  the  fine  particles  of  soil.  She 
lifts  oceans  high  in  the  air  and  carries  them  over  the  continents. 
The  earth  flies  along  its  orbit  68,000  miles  an  hour,  to  make  the 
seasons,  that  germinate  and  ripen;  and  revolves  about  its  axis 
daily,  that  all  parts  may  receive  the  vitalizing  influences  of  the 
sun. 

The  sun^s  rays  are  infinite  streams  of  force  that  traverse  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  of  space,  to  weave  in  "  a  loom  of  invisible 
airs,  by  the  flying  shuttles  of  light,  the  leaf  of  vegetation,  the  cru- 
cible of  vitality,  the  consecrated  mechanism  to  receive  the  life 
forces  which  God  is  perpetually  pouring  through  His  universa" 

Such  are  the  tremendous  tides  of  energy — such  are  the  stupend- 
ous operations  of  the  solar  system,  without  which  not  a  single  grain 
of  wheat  or  corn  can  be  perfected,  not  a  single  fruit  can  ripen. 
Here  is  a  pound  of  flour,  here  is  a  pound  of  lean  beef;  these  will 
about  serve  for  the  daily  food  of  a  man. 

How  much  of  the  exhaustless  flood  of  energy,  through  which 
the  spinning  earth  is  wheeled  onward,  while  the  wheat  grew  and 
ripened,  is  imprisoned  in  this  pound  of  flour?  Science  answers, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  its  complete  oxidation  liberates  enough 
energy  to  raise  2,740  tons  one  foot  high.     And  the  pound  of  lean 
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beef,  enough  to  raise  1,090  tons  one  foot  high,  against  the  force 
of  gravity. 

What  use  is  made  of  the  great  sum  of  force  in  all  the  various 
foods  we  eat?  It  is  used,  first,  to  build  molecular  and  tissue  struc* 
ture  under  the  direction  of  the  principle  of  life ;  second,  to  do  the 
work  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  vital  functions  ;  third,  to  fur- 
nish heat,  for  warmth  or  for  work. 

First,  the  making  of  tissues.  I  lift  this  28  pound  weight  A 
portion  of  my  muscle  is  burned.  Oxygen  entering  the  lungs  is 
carried  by  the  blood  to  every  fibre  of  every  muscle.  And  in  every 
muscular  act  this  oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  muscu- 
lar tissue,  forming  carbonic  acid.  This  carbonic  acid  is  taken  up 
and  returned  by  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  and  expired.  The 
greater  the  muscular  exertion  the  more  muscle  is  burned,  the  more 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  more  oxygen  is  required.  Hence, 
in  part,  the  hurried  breathing  of  great  exertion.  The  nerves,  too, 
are  consumed  in  directing  the  muscular  action  and  in  sensation, 
and  also  rapidly  in  mental  action. 

Now,  all  this  destroyed  muscle  and  nerve  and  other  worn  out 
tissues  must  be  rebuilt,  and  force  is  required  for  this  as  truly  as  for 
building  a  house  or  a  bridga 

If  we  recur  to  our  illustration  of  the  steam  engine,  we  find  that 
the  force  from  the  fuel  has  no  office  to  perform  similar  to  this ;  for 
the  steam  engine  does  not  itself  repair  its  constant  wear,  as  does  the 
body. 

The  second  use  made  of  the  force  derived  from  food,  is  to  do  the 
work  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  the  vital  functions — as  circulation, 
respiration,  eta  The  heart  contracts  60  to  70  times  per  minute, 
with  force  enough  to  raise,  each  time,  from  four  to  five  pounds  one 
foot  high.  The  diaphragm  has  to  be  raised  about  fifteen  times  a 
minute  in  ordinary  breathing,  each  time  requiring  force  enough  to 
raise  more  than  four  pounds  one  foot  high.  And  in  digesting  food, 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  are  kept  constantly  in  motion  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  very  considerable  force.  According  to  Helm- 
holtz,  and  others,  the  force  required  daily  in  maintaining  the  circula- 
tion, is  equal  to  506,800  foot-pounds ;  the  force  required  daily  for 
respiration  is  equal  to  79,640  foot-pounds,  and  for  other  move- 
ments necessary  to  the  vital  functions,  137,560  foot-pounds.     So 
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the  total  force  required  daily  for  the  internal  work  or  the  functions 
of  life,  of  a  man,  is  724,000  foot-pounds.  A  man  doing  no  work, 
but  living,  would  need  food  to  yield  this  amount  of  force  daily. 

Comparing  with  the  steam  engine,  this  force  used  in  the  vital 
processes  corresponds  to  the  force  lost  in  the  internal  work  of  a 
machine,  that  is,  the  friction  and  the  other  resistances  of  the  engine 
and  machinery. 

The  third  function  of  the  force  in  the  food  we  eat  is  to  furnish 
heat  All  the  food  that  is  fully  digested  and  converted  into  solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous  excretory  matter,  produces  heat  by  the  chemi- 
cal changes  it  undergoes.  The  average  daily  food  of  a  man,  if  all 
completely  digested,  would  furnish  an  amount  of  heat  equivalent 
to  the  force  required  to  raise  from  8,600  to  4,000  tons  one  foot 
high.  But  a  part  of  this  force,  as  already  mentioned,  is  used  in 
tissue  building,  and  about  a  tenth,  probably,  in  the  work  of  vital 
functions ;  and  the  parts  so  used  do  not  appear  as  heat  A  third 
portion,  however,  does  appear  as  heat,  that  is  as  animal  warmth* 
If  the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  of  low  temperature,  a  great 
amount  of  the  force  from  the  food  must  be  used  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  up  to  the  necessary  degree  against  the  great 
loss  by  radiation.  Thus,  if  stock  be  left  unsheltered  in  winter,  they 
must  either  consume  additional  food  to  furnish  them  the  heat  that 
shelter  should  afford,  or  else  they  must  bum  their  own  fat  and 
other  tissues  and  become  poor. 

This  portion  of  the  force  of  food  used  as  heat  may  be  compared 
to  that  portion  of  the  force  of  fuel  used  as  heat  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  to  the  degree  of  ready  combustion ;  ab 
sorbed  by  the  water,  boiler,  pipes,  cylinder,  eta ;  and  lost  by 
radiation. 

A  man  whose  apparatus  is  in  good  condition  can  digest  enough 
food  to  furnish  far  more  heat  than  is  equivalent  to  the  force  ex- 
pended in  tissue  making ;  in  internal  work,  or  vital  functions ;  and 
in  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the  body.  This  excess  of  heat 
may  be  directly  used  to  produce  mechanical  energy,  to  do  work. 
The  work  may  be  of  muscle  or  of  brain. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  shown  that  a  laboring  man 
can,  if  well  fed,  keep  up  his  weight  and  do,  from  day  to  day,  an 
amount  pf  work  equal  to  raising  862  tons  one  foot  high. 
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When  I  raised  this  weight  of  28  pounds,  I  told  you  that  a  por- 
tion of  mj  muscle  was  burned  up,  and  the  heat  used  as  mechani- 
cal power  in  giving  motion  to  the  mass  of  matter.  This  is  true : 
but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  amount  of  muscle  burned 
does  not  give  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  force  exercised.  It  may 
seem  a  little  curious  bow  the  amount  of  muscle  burned  in  an  act 
can  be  determined.  But  it  can  be  done.  The  decomposition  of 
muscle  gives  rise  to  a  nitrogenous  compound,  urea,  secreted  by 
the  kidneys.  Any  excess  in  the  consumption  of  muscle  causes  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  this  compound  eliminated  daUy :  thus 
furnishing  a  measure  of  the  muscle  burned  in  action. 

Numerous  experiments,  some  made  upon  laborers  and  soldiers, 
others  on  pedestrians,  and  some  by  scientific  men  upon  themselves, 
have  shown  that  the  increase  in  urea  eliminated,  above  the  usual 
amount,  indicates  the  burning  up  of  such  a  weight  of  muscle  only 
as  could  not  supply  near  the  amount  of  force  used  in  the  work  of 
the  experiment  This  is  one  evidence,  that  but  a  minor  portion  of 
the  force  of  muscular  action  is  furnished  by  the  consumption  of  the 
muscle.  Again,  the  force  used  in  the  ordinary  day's  work  of  the 
laborer  is  such,  that  if  produced  entirely  by  the  burning  of  muscle, 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  would  be  consumed  in  about  eighty 
days.  But  it  is  easily  proven,  that  the  muscles  of  the  laborer  are 
not  destroyed  and  renewed  in  any  such  brief  intervaL 

Now,  we  have  affirmed  that  the  body  has  no  force-creative 
power;  and  we  have  found,  that  the  consumption  of  muscle  in 
bodily  action  is  insulJicient  to  supply  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
force  required  in  such  action. 

Whence,  then,  is  the  great  sum  of  force  which  a  man  can  exert  i 

daily,  derived  ?     We  shall  find  that  it  is  derived  from  the  oxida-  J 

tion — that  is,  burning — of  the  assimilated  food  in  the  blood.  The 
arterial  blood,  as  it  is  forced  from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  is  loaded  with  the  products  of  the  digested  food,  and  with 
oxygen,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  red  globules  during  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  Here  are  the  materials  for  a  fire — the 
carbon  of  the  food  products  and  the  absorbed  (free)  oxygen. 
What  shall  kindle  it  ?  There  is  a  mystery  here ;  but,  somehow,  a 
flash  of  energy  along  the  nerves  effects  the  ignition.  The  oxygen 
combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  digested  food  products  in  the 
blood,  and  energy  is  liberated  to  do  mechanical  work. 
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This  view  of  the  production  of  energy  for  muscular  work,  by  the 
burning  of  food  in  the  blood,  is  sustained  by  two  facts :  1.  Exer- 
tion creates  a  demand  for  more  breath,  that  is,  more  oxygen ;  and 
it  is  a  law  of  animal  functions,  that  more  blood  is  supplied  to  the 
muscles  in  proportion  to  the  work  they  are  performing.  2.  The 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  work 
done  by  the  muscles. 

We  know  the  amount  of  muscle  burned  in  doing  a  given 
amount  of  work,  and  know  that  it  is  insufficient  to  produce  the 
force  required.  We  know  that  additional  air,  that  is,  oxygen,  and 
blood  are  required  by  muscles  doing  work ;  and  we  know  that  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  the  very  product  that  would  be  formed 
by  the  burning  of  the  food,  is  as  the  amount  of  work  done.  Hence, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  mechanical  force  of  muscular 
action  is  transformed  heat  from  the  combustion  of  the  carbonaceous 
digested  food  in  the  blood. 

I  have  stated  that  part  of  the  food  we  eat  may  be  used  for  either 
muscle  work  or  brain  work,  and  have  dwelt  only  on  muscular 
work. 

We  have  no  units  of  mind  work,  and  hence  cannot  compare  the 
force  consumed  by  the  brain  in  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 
mind  with  the  amount  of  mind  work  done,  except  in  a  quite  in- 
definite manner. 

The  microscope  and  chemistry,  by  examining  the  renal  secre- 
tions, may  tell  us  of  the  increased  destructive  metamorphosis  of 
nerve  tissue  in  mental  activity,  and  the  plethysmograph  of  the 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  but  no  definite  re- 
lation between  the  units  of  physical  force  consumed  and  a  given 
amount  of  acts  of  mind  has  yet  been  established. 


<  4  » > 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  session  of  1880-81,  will  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  February  22,  1881,  at  Chickering  Hall.  The 
Alumni  Society  and  friends  of  the  cause  are  respectfully  invited 
to  attend. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  SELECTIONS, 


LEARNING  TO  SMOKE. 

Parents  should  be  on  their  guard  and  endeavor  to  prevent  their 
boys  learning  to  smoka  The  habit  is  now  usually  acquired  in 
boyhood,  and  many  boys  are  addicted  to  it 

An  Englishman,  fond  of  smoking,  said  once  to  Neal  Dow : 
"  Men  never  acquire  the  habit,  or  very  rarely,  and  then  under 
exceptional  circumstancea  It's  boys  who  learn,  because  they 
think  it  manly  to  use  tobacco.  They  steal  away  into  secret  places ; 
they  hide  behind  the  bam  or  creep  under  the  wood  shed,  out  of 
sight,  because  they  are  ashamed,  and  there  they  smoke  and  vomit 
That's  the  way  in  which  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  tobacco 
users  have  acquired  the  habit" 

As  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  pupils  or  students,  Yale  Collie 
furnishes  the  following  statistics : 

*^  Each  class  is  graded  in  divisions  according  to  scholarship,  the 
best  scholars  being  in  the  first,  and  so  on  down  to  the  fourth, 
where  they  are,  in  the  slang  of  the  campus^  '  not  too  good,'  but 
*  just  good  enough'  to  keep  hanging  by  the  eyelids.  In  the  junior 
class  it  was  found  that  only  10  out  of  40  in  the  first  division  were 
addicted  to  smoking ;  18  out  of  87  in  the  second ;  20  out  of  27  in 
the  third;  and  22  out  of  26  in  the  fourth.  The  proportion  of 
smokers,  it  will  be  observed,  increases  in  regular  ratio  with  the 
falling  off  in  scholarship." 

In  reference  to  this,  it  may  be  that  dull  or  stupid  boys  are  more 
disposed  to  smoking. 

Amaurosis  (loss  of  sight)  and  heart  disease  are  among  the  most 
common  effects  of  using  tobacco,  especially  in  young  persons. — 
Canada  Health  Journal 


INFLUENCE  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  BACTEBIA. 

Some  new  experiments  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  electricity 
on  bacteria  have  been  published  by  Professor  Cohn,  who  adopted 
the  method  of  sowing  with  bacteria  a  sterilized  mineral  nutritive 
solution,  subjecting  them  to  electric  currents,  and  noting  the  results. 
A  Marie  Davy  flask  element  he  finds  to  exert  (according  to 
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strength  of  current)  either  no  influence  on  the  increase  of  bacteriai 
or  merely  a  retardative  influenca  On  the  other  hand,  the  current 
from  two  powerful  elements  sterilized  the  nutritive  solution  com- 
pletely at  the  positive  pole  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  so  that 
afterward  the  bacteria  introduced  did  not  increase.  At  the  nega- 
tive pole  the  action  was  weaker,  the  liquid  not  completely  sterilized. 
At  neither  of  the  poles  were  the  bacteria  killed,  and  when  brought 
into  another  nutritive  liquid  they  developed  normally ;  on  the 
other  hand,  yeast  cells,  and  mycelium  fungus  brought  into  the 
liquid  that  was  sterile  for  bacteria,  increased  plentifully  at  the  posi- 
tive pole.  A  battery  of  five  strong  elements  killed  the  bacteria  dis- 
tributed in  the  liquid  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  sterilized  the 
liquids  in  both  poles. — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  health.  Dr.  H.  B.  Baker, 
secretary  of  the  board,  was  directed  to  investigate  the  hog  cholera 
now  prevailing  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  State,  and  to  find,  if 
possible,  any  relation  between  that  disease  and  any  sickness  in  the 
human  family.  In  pursuance  of  that  order,  Dr.  Baker  visited 
Yicksburg,  in  Kalamazoo  County,  Mendon  and  Wasepi,  and  their 
vicinities  in  St.  Joseph  County,  and  Climax  and  Leroy,  in  Calhoun 
County,  pursuing  his  investigations  more  particularly  in  the  latter 
township.  The  statements  given  below  are  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Dr.  Baker  from  a  collation  and  comparison  of  facts  obtained, 
sometimes  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  the  localities  above 
named,  as  many  of  the  people  do  not  recognize  the  disease  as  hog 
cholera,  and  in  many  instances  were  unwilling  to  furnish  any 
information,  or  aid  in  an  investigation. 

The  disease  prevails  in  all  the  above  named  localities,  and  the 
general  impression  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  spreading  east  and  north. 
This  chances  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  wind  favors  its  spread.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  disease  first  struck 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  if  it  spreads  at  all  in  Michigan, 
it  must  necessarily  be  in  that  direction.  Still,  the  theory  of  spread 
by  the  wind  is  worthy  of  Consideration,  especially  as  the  cause  is 
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known,  and  appears  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  as  dust  by  the 
wind.  Another  thing,  previously  known,  was  that  the  disease  is 
communicable.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  it  could  be  com- 
municated to  mice,  sheep,  and  chickens,  and  from  each  of  these 
back  again  to  the  swine,  although  the  disease  affected  sheep  but 
slightly.  Dr.  Baker  has  found  evidence  in  his  recent  investigations 
that  it  may  also  be  communicated  to  rats,  dogs,  lambs,  colts  and 
cata 

KATUBE   OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  term  "  cholera  "  is  a  misnomer,  except  as  it  conveys  an  idea 
of  a  communicable  disease.  Contagious  typhoid  pneumonia  would 
more  nearly  represent  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  both  those 
terms  would  probably  be  misleading  unless  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation of  the  disease  is  understood,  which  is  by  inoculation  or  by 
taking  the  specific  virus  into  the  body  with  the  food.  It  is  possible 
that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  inhaling  the  poison,  but 
of  this  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence. 

The  time  which  elapses  after  the  entrance  of  the  poison  before 
the  disease  is  noticed  is  about  seven  days,  but  it  varies  consider- 
ably, possibly  depending  upon  the  amount  of  poison  introduced, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  it  Young  animals  are  most 
susceptible,  and  the  mortality  is  greatest  among  them.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  was  very  marked  in  Dr.  Baker's  investigations.  This 
is  exactly  analogous  to  the  communicability  of  diseases  which  affect 
human  beings,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  etc.  Some 
of  those  who  had  observed  the  disease  in  Leroy  township  thought 
it  was  certainly  diphtheria  of  the  hog.  Dr.  Baker  found  in  other 
places  mention  of  swelling  ofthe  throat  and  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Post-mortem  examinations  did  not  reveal  signs  of  diphtheria,  how- 
ever, but  did  reveal  evidence  of  hog  cholera. 

The  symptoms  described  in  various  places  varied  greatly,  but  are 
all  easily  explained  when  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  understood. 
The  specific  virus  circulates  through  the  body  wherever  the  blood 
goes,  and  very  rapidly  reproduces  itself.  It  tends  to  clog  up  the 
smaller  blood  vessels  throughout  the  body,  and  especially  in  any 
weak  or  injured  place ;  therefore  the  symptoms  necessarily  differ 
widely,  but  the  lungs  almost  uniformly  suffer,  becoming  clogged  up 
in  nodules  or  by  entire  lobes,  in  many  instances  causing  death  in  this 
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manner.  Another  part  of  the  body  next  most  constantly  aflEected 
is  the  large  intestine  and  small  intestine  near  it  Where  the  glands 
on  the  inside  of  the  intestine  are  enlarged  and  sometimes  ulcerated 
and  inflamed,  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged,  and  the 
stomach  is  sometimes  inflamed.  In  one  case  Dr.  Baker  noticed 
enlarged  spleen,  and  the  liver  had  a  peculiar  purplish  appearance. 
Others  have  found  similar  appearances. 

From  this  description  it  is  easily  realized  that  there  is  not  much 
hope  in  medicine  being  able  to  eradicate  the  disease,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  fanners  are  imposed  upon  all  over  the  country  by 
quacks,  and  are  trying  all  kinds  of  remedies.  But  what  is  found 
to  answer  in  one  case  will  not  work  in  the  next,  indicating  that 
there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  remedies.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  productive  of  much  mischief,  as  the  attempt  to  keep  the  animal 
alive  only  tends  to  increase  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Intelligent 
men  say  if  they  had  killed  all  the  first  animals  attacked  and  placed 
them  four  feet  under  the  ground,  it  would  have  been  money  in 
their  pockets,  by  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  but  the 
question  of  its  restriction  is  very  complex,  because  of  its  exist- 
ence among  almost  all  classes  of  animals,  and  perhaps  in  human 
beings. 

NOT  RECOGNIZED. 

Dr.  Baker  says  the  disease  is  not  generally  recognized  by  the 
people  where  he  went  They  say,  when  the  cats  have  a  disease 
which  appears  to  him  the  same,  that  it  is  consumption.  When  the 
dogs  had  it,  it  was  "  dog  distemper ;"  when  the  colts  had  it,  it  was 
"  epizootic ;"  and  when  the  lambs  had  it,  as  they  did  in  some 
places,  they  attributed  it  to  feeding  on  clover,  or  called  it  "grub  in 
the  head,"  and  cited  for  proof  the  fact  that  after  death  the  "  grubs 
came  out  of  the  nose ;"  but  this  might  occur  in  summer  after  death 
from  any  disease.  The  disease  is  probably  spread  very  largely  by 
mice,  rats  and  cats,  which  die  and  lie  around  unobserved,  and  to 
which  chickens  and  hogs  have  access. 

The  question  which  Dr.  Baker  was  especially  requested  to  in- 
vestigate, whether  this  disease  is  communicable  to  man,  is  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  because  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  exists 
the  people  are  very  much  afraid,  and  avoid  contact  with  the  disease 
or  eating  the  meat ;  but  at  nearly  every  point  they  ship  animals  of 
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this  character,  and  purchasers  only  require  that  the  animals  shall 
be  alive  when  put  on  the  cars.  They  go  from  there  to  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  perhaps  to  other  places,  and  the  difficulty  lies  in  de- 
ciding just  which  pork  belongs  to  animals  of  that  kind.  One  reason 
prompting  this  investigation  was  that  sickness,  and  in  one  case  death, 
was  attributed  to  eating  sugar  cured  ham  in  which  a  careful  search 
proved  the  absence  of  trichina.  It  has  been  found  that  the  poison 
of  the  disease  is  somewhat  easily  destroyed,  but  whether  meat  from 
animals  that  have  died  of  this  disease  is  capable  of  conveying  the 
disease  to  human  beings  who  eat  it  as  it  is  ordinarily  prepared,  is  a 
question  of  very  great  importance,  but  one  upon  which  conclusive 
evidence  cannot  yet  be  obtained.  Dr.  Baker  found  one  place 
where  the  first  animals  known  to  be  sick  were  two  cats.  The  next 
were  the  chickens,  which  died  very  rapidly,  and  the  next  was  the 
man  of  the  house,  whose  symptoms,  as  described,  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  animals.  The  next  were  the  hogs,  not 
all  of  which  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  doctor^s  visit  One  was 
killed,  and  a  post  mortem  revealed  hog  cholera,  every  point  being 
verified  under  the  doctor's  eyes.  At  the  time  of  this  visit,  a  son, 
the  only  male  member  of  the  family  remaining,  was  sick.  Whether 
his  sickness  bore  any  relation  to  the  other  disease  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  say,  if  he  lives.  Should  he  die,  post  mortem  might  deter- 
mine the  point  Further  investigation  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
if  persons  having  any  knowledge  of  this  subject  will  kindly  com- 
municate it  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  healtL — From 
the  Lansing  Bepublican^  November  18,  1880. 


RECENT  DECISIONS. 

The  following  are  notes  of  decisions  by  the  courts  concerning 
matters  of  medico-legal  interest : 

(1.)  In  the  trial  of  a  man  indicted  for  rape,*  the  complainant 
testified  that  the  defendant  and  some  others  seized  her  on  the  street 
at  night  and  carried  her  into  an  alleyway,  where  he  and  the  others 
ravished  her.  There  was  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  defendant 
moved  for  a  new  trial     The  defendant  requested  the  court  to 

*  State  [of  Connecticut]  V8,  Shields.    The  Reporter^  1879,  toI  iii,  page  140. 
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charge  the  jury  that,  to  constitute  the  crime  of  rape,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  prosecutrix  should  have  manifested  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, and  should  have  made  the  utmost  resistance.  The  court 
did  not  com})ly  with  this  request,  and  the  refusal  to  do  so  was 
made  the  ground  for  asking  a  new  trial.  The  importance  of  re- 
sistance was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  before  which 
the  motion  came,  to  show  two  elements  in  the  crime ;  carnal 
knowledge  by  force  by  one  of  the  parties  and  non-consent  thereto 
by  the  other ;  and  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  of  the  existence  of 
these  two  elements  in  every  case,  by  the  resistance  of  the  com- 
plainant if  she-had  the  use  of  her  faculties  and  physical  powers  at. 
the  time,  and  was  not  prevented  by  terror  or  the  exhibition  of 
brutal  forca  So  far  resistance  by  the  complainant  is  important 
and  necessary ;  but  to  make  the  crime  hinge  on  the  uttermost  ex- 
ertion the  woman  was  capable  of  making,  would  be  a  reproach  to 
the  law  as  well  as  to  common  sense.  Such  a  test  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  apply  in  a  given  case.  If 
the  failure  to  make  extreme  resistance  was  intentional,  in  order 
that  the  assailant  might  accomplish  his  purpose,  it  would  show 
consent;  but  without  such  intent,  it  shows  nothing  important 
whatever,     A  new  trial  was  not  granted. 

(2.)  A  man  murdered  a  woman  by  shooting  her;  his  defence 
was  that  he  was  intoxicated,  and  thus  irresponsible.*  The  case 
came  before  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  on  exceptions  filed  by 
the  defendant  The  court  reaffirmed  the  principle,  now  tolerably 
well  established,  that  **  settled  insanity,  produced  by  intoxication, 
aflEects  the  responsibility  in  the  same  way  as  insanity  produced  by 
any  other  cause ;  but  insanity  immediately  produced  by  intoxica- 
tion does  not  destroy  responsibility  when  the  patient,  when  sane 
and  responsible,  made  himself  voluntarily  intoxicated." 

In  the  same  case,  it  was  held  that  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was 
in  a  drunken  state  when  he  committed  the  homicide,  does  not  in 
itself  render  the  act  of  shooting  the  deceased  any  the  less  criminal, 
nor  is  it  available  as  an  excuse. 

(8.)  A  midwife  volunteered  to  cure  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  in 


*  State  [of  Nebraska]  va.  Scblencher.    The  Reporter ^  yoI.  yU.,  page  207. 
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the  infant  at  whose  birth  she  assisted,  and  whom  she  was  nursiDg.* 
She  advised  the  parents  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  call  in  a  physi- 
cian, as  she  had  successfully  treated  similar  cases.  The  sight  of 
the  child  was  destroyed.  The  mother  of  the  child  brought  an 
action  to  recover  damages.  At  the  trial  there  was  medical  evi- 
dence that,  if  other  and  more  active  remedies  had  been  used,  loss 
of  sight  would  not  have  resulted.  The  midwife  did  not  pretend 
to  know  of  these  remedies. 

The  case  was  carried  from  the  Superior  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
exceptions,  the  lower  tribunal  having  dismissed  the  suit  with  a  ver- 
dict for  the  midwife,  without  giving  the  case  to  the  jury.  The 
Supreme  Court  confirmed  this  disposition  of  the  action,  on  the 
ground  that  a  person  who,  without  special  qualifications,  volunteers 
to  attend  the  sick,  can  at  the  most  be  required  to  exercise  the  skill 
and  diligence  usually  bestowed  by  persons  of  like  qualifications 
under  like  circumstances.  Under  the  rule  requiring  ordinary  care, 
as  applied  to  this  case,  the  court  saw  no  evidence  of  neglect  in  any 
degree.  [That  is  to  say,  the  midwife  showed  no  greater  skill  than 
she  pretended  to  possess — a  safe  harbor  for  incompetency.] 

(4.)  The  liability  of  hospitals  for  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of 
their  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons  on  duty,  has  recently  been 
tested  anew  in  a  case  in  New  York,f  and  the  principle  is  reaffirmed 
that,  if  such  institutions  have  exercised  due  diligence  in  securing 
skilful  and  careful  medical  men  to  treat  their  patients,  they  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  alleged  malpractice  on  the  part  of  those 
medical  officers. 


COOA  IN  THE  OPIUM   HABir. 

Since  the  publication  in  these  columns  of  Professor  Palmer's 
article  on  coca  as  an  antidote  to  opium*  eating,  the  demand  all  over 
the  country  for  the  coca  has  been  so  great  as  to  put  the  drug  houses 
to  their  best  efforts  to  fill  orders.  Professor  Palmer  is  in  daily  re- 
ceipt of  letters  asking  how  the  remedy  is  to  be  used.  He  asks  us 
to  publish  the  following :  "  Coca  is  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 

*  HiggiDs  vs.  McCabe.     Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  KasaachuBettS)  126th 
chusetts  Reports. 

f  The  Medical  Record^  Juue  21,  1879,  page  600. 
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opium.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  freely  as  the  cravings  of 
the  system  for  opium  may  demand — tablespoonful  doses  of  the 
fluid  extract  several  times  a  day,  more  or  less,  as  needed.  The 
'breakofi '  is  to  be  made  at  once  and  for  all,  and  coca  is  the  staff 
upon  which  the  sufferer  is  to  throw  hid  whole  weight"  He  also 
asks  that  patients  will  send  reports  of  results  to  him  or  to  the 
editors  of  the  News.  He  suggests  that  it  is  best  that  the  drug 
should  be  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  family  physician,  so 
that  any  collateral  contingencies  may  be  met  and  counteracted — 
Louisville  Medical  News. 


The  county  hospital  of  Sacramento  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
homoeopaths  some  time  ago.  According  to  the  Pacific  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  it  has  been  recently  taken  from  them,  in  part  be- 
cause so  much  money  was  spent  for  drugs,  and  among  the  items 
were  three  pounds  of  salicylic  acid,  and  4,000  grains  of  quinine. — 
New  York  Record. 


EXPULSION  FROM  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

An  old  subscriber  of  Covington,  Ky.,  asks  if  a  medical  society, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion, expels  a  member  for  violation  of  its  rules,  and  other  local 
societies  are  duly  notified  of  the  fact,  is  it,  or  not,  proper  for  such 
societies  (duly  notified)  to  have  professional  intercourse  with  the 
expelled  member? 

[This  will  depend  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  partly 
on  the  status  of  the  society.  If  the  member  be  legally  expelled  by 
a  local  chartered  society  for  a  breach  of  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
A.  M.  A.,  the  members  of  other  similar  societies  should  refrain 
from  professional  intercourse  with  the  expelled  person.  If,  how- 
ever, the  expulsion  be  for  breach  of  some  local  rule  or  by-law,  as 
for  non-payment  of  dues,  etc.,  or  for  indecorous  behavior  at  a 
meeting,  other  societies  are  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  it  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  expelling  society  be  a  voluntary  or  unchartered 
one,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  other  societies  to  govern 
themselves  by  its  action  in  the  premises,  for  the  reason  that  a  mem- 
ber maj  be  unjustly  expelled  and  be  left  entirely  without  redress, 
while,  if  unjustly  or  illegally  expelled  from  a  chartered  society,  he 
can,  by  due  process  at  law,  compel  it  to  reinstate  him.] — Ed. 
New  York  Medical  Record 
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DOG  NUB8ES. 

The  taste  of  many  persons  in  this  and  other  cities  has  become  so 
morbid,  that  they  neglect  their  own  children,  and  give  to  dogs 
what  belong  to  their  own  children.  To  carry  this  out  without 
remark,  they  now  employ  nice,  good  looking  girls  to  act  as  nurses. 
Every  day  these  dog  nurses  are  to  be  seen  on  the  street  with  aline 
or  string  fastened  to  the  dog's  neck ;  occasionally  men  and  boys 
are  seen  in  the  same  capacity.  Save  the  dogs  for  companionship 
for  these  morbid  dog  loving  individuals. 


NATIVE   PHARMACY. 

The  following  scraps  are  orders,  more  or  less  eccentric,  which 
have  at  various  times  been  received  from  customers,  showing  the 
ludicrous  contortions  into  which  drug  idioms  are  put  under  per- 
plexing names : 

Two  rows  of  shell  powders  (Rochelle  powders). 
"  I  wants  Rochelle  powders,  which  paper  is  it  that  buzzes  ?" 
Five  cents  of  distracted  lemon  (extract  of  lemon). 
Sulphur  and  ink  for  eye  wash  (sulphate  of  zinc). 
Tyrant's  appearance  (Tarrant's  aperient). 
Ten  cents'  worth  of  gentlemen's  magnesia  (calcined  magnesia). 
Ten  cents'  worth  of  Bushing  salve  for  an  absence. 
Twenty-five  cents  of  merry-feen  (morphine). 
Absolum  salts  (Epsom  salts). 
Globular  salts  (Glauber  salts). 
Trot-cbeese  (troches). 
Codfish  cordial  (Godfrey's  cordial). 
Jayne's  expectances  (Jayne's  expectorant). 
Guzzling  oil  (gargling  oil). 
Conditionary  powders  (condition  powders). 
Borux  plaster  (porous  plaster). 
Mrs.  Allen's  hair  reliever  (restorer). 
Salts  of  demoniac  (salts  of  ammonia). 
Twenty-five  cents  of  pan  panashy  (pain  panacea). 
Ten  cents'  worth  of  suthing  for  purified  sore  throat 
Blew  mast  pill,  frash  made,  fora  lady ;  five  cents  sea  manner 
(blue  mass  and  senna  and  manna). 


r 
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One  bottle  of  setrat  of  magnisa. 

One  dose  of  ante  biles  pila 

Please  send  me  ether  wirm  lossengers  er  wirm  all. 

Sirs,  please  to  let  me  have  five  cents'  worth  of  birth  amount  for 
the  hair  (bergamot  oil).     ' 

A  dose  of  blew  mast  and  colosom  for  a  lady. 

Ten  sents'  worth  of  blow  maske  for  the  lever. 

Blew  mash  and  calisser. 

Two  blemas  pills,  aged  57  years — (all  meaning  blue  mass,  or  with 
oolocynth ;  and  in  the  last  it  was  presumed  that  the  age  referred 
to  the  lady,  and  not  to  the  pills). 

Clo  de  pot  ass. 

Sasseuse  oil  (sassafras  oil). 

Nighter  a  rubururl  syrup  (nitre  and  rhubarb  syrup). 

Red  paccifficates  (red  precipitate). 

Colballack  assett  (carbolic  acid). 

Oxally  gassid  (oxalic  acid). 

Grocers'  supplement  (corrosive  sublimate). 

Ghimbberabic. 

FluckseemeaL 

Salce  of  tartar  lickrish ;  heartsone. 

Spirit  of  mourning  (spirits  of  ammonia). 

Une  scents  worth  of  esefetedy. 

lyncher  of  eye  dye  (iodine). 

Peculiar  ointment ;  also  merculer  ointment  (both  meaning  mer- 
curial ointment). 

Poorest  plaster  (porous). 

Here's  a  subscription :  Please  write  the  infections  on  the  bottle. 

Salts  insina;  all  so  a  little  bottle  of  anaca  please  give  the 
inscripsions  (salts  and  senna,  a  little  bottle  of  arnica,  and  the 
directions). 

Ten  cents'  worth  of  soda  water  and  slippery  elm  syrup. 

And  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. — San  Francisco 
Lancet  

The  number  of  unqualified  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Illinois 
has  decreased  by  2,800  since  the  enactment  of  the  medical  law  in 
1877,  and  in  proportion  to  number,  far  the  greater  number  were 
of  the  old  school. 
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An  action  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  is  rarely  brought 
against  a  raiboad  company  in  which  the  defence  is  not  set  up  that 
the  injuries  resulted  from  the  plaintifiTs  negligence,  or  at  least  con- 
tributory negligence  on  his  part  And  to  maintain  this  position, 
the  company  is  often  driven  to  the  very  extreme  of  ingenious 
quibbling.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by  a  case  recently  tried  in 
New  Jersey.  The  suit  was  brought  by  a  dentist  against  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  While  going 
from  Hoboken  to  Madison,  he  was  riding  in  the  car  next  to  the 
engine.  This  car  was  divided  into  two  compartments,  of  which 
one  was  used  for  baggage  and  the  other  was  intended  for  smokers. 
The  plaintiff  had  been  playing  a  game  of  cards,  and  was  smoking 
a  cigar.  He  had  just  risen  to  put  on  his  overcoat,  when  the  car  in 
which  he  was  riding  came  into  violent  contact  with  another  car. 
The  plaintiff  was  thrown  forward  and  then  backward  with  such 
force  that  he  bit  in  two  the  cigar  that  was  in  his  moutk  He 
walked  home  with  some  difficulty,  and  after  a  few  days'  confine- 
ment, during  which  he  was  attended  by  a  physician,  he  attempted 
to  resume  his  business  of  dentistry.  He  was  not,  however,  able 
to  do* so,  and  was  soon  prostrated  from  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord. 
He  became  paralyzed  and  incapable  of  attending  to  his  businetssL 
Of  course,  the  company  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  was  wholly  to 
blame  for  the  injuries  that  he  had  received,  and,  among  other 
things,  contended  that  the  forward  smoking  car  was  not  the  safest 
place  on  the  train,  and  that  hence  every  passenger  must  take  the 
consequences  of  being  there.  The  court  soon  disposed  of  this 
quibble,  and  ruled  against  the  company  on  all  the  other  points 
raised  by  it.  **The  railway  company,"  said  Judge  Nixon,  "is 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  its  passengers  in  any  place  which  they 
have  provided  for  their  transportation.  If  a  passenger  takes  the 
risk  of  a  ride  upon  the  engine  and  gets  hurt,  it  is  his  fault, 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  company,  as  they  have  not  agreed  to  carry 
passengers  safely  upon  the  engine.  But  a  smoking  car  is  intended 
for  passengers,  where  they  can  indulge  their  tastes  and  appetite 
without  offending  the  olfactory  nerves  of  their  more  fastidious 
(shall  I  say  more  cleanly  ?)  fellow  passengers."  The  jury  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  company's  defence  by  giving  the  plaintiff 
a  verdict  for  $12,000.— iV.  T.  Times,  July  29,  1880. 
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THE  CITY  BUDGET. — WHAT  THE  TAXPAYERS  MUST  CONTRIBUTE 

TO  RUN  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  running  the  city  govern- 
ment this  year,  the  amount  asked  for,  for  next  year,  and  the  amount 
allowed  the  various  departments  in  the  provisional  estimate  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund : 

Appropria-              AmounU  AmcuniB 

tumi  made                 asked  allowed 

Ot^U  and  Purpam,                       far  1880.                for  1881.  ,for  1881. 

OommoD  CouncU $106,460              $60,830  $64,250 

Mayoralty    42,000                 40,000  40,000 

Finance  department 261,000               240,500  240,600 

State  taxes 3,571,323            4,270,760  4,270,760 

Interest  citj  debt 3,469,319            8,266,966  8,266,966 

Redemption  citj  debt 191,696              443,997  669,997 

Armories  and  drill  rooms,  rents. 62,700                61,500  61,600 

Rents  (leases  m  force) 65,539                48 167  48,042 

Judgments 600,000               360,000  350,000 

Law  department 162,120               145,920  143,728 

Public  works 2,049,600            2,409,460  2,409,460 

PubUc  parks 693,600               997,160  919,381 

Buildings 65,000    mei^ged  in  Fire  Department 

Chariiies  and  correction 1,348,383            1,612,416  1,617,416 

Health  department 251,540               247,863  263,363 

Police  department 3,282,740            3,600,127  3,361,316 

Police  department  (for  street  cleaning).. .        825,000           1,002,296  800,000 

Fire  department 1,307,670            1,668,959  1,568,969 

Taxes  and  assessments 107,800              100,360  102,100 

Board  of  Education 3,500,000            3,620,096  3,620,096 

College  of  the  Citj  of  New  York 140,000              140,000  140,000 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  etc. . . .        162,200               162,200  162,200 

Salaries  (city  courts) 327,800               342,500  336,900 

Salaries  (judiciary) 866,867               879,276  869,226 

Coroners'  fees 46,000                48,500  46,000 

Sheriffs'  fees 40,000                 50,000  40.000 

Election  expenses 177,100               154,860  154,150 

Miscellaneous 188,914              165,280  154,430 

Asylums,  reformatories,  and   charitable 

institutions 996,741            1,067,686  1,026,018 

Total $29,667,992        $32,066,646  $31,624,744 

Deduct  estimated  amount  of  general  fund,    1,600,000        1,600,000 


$28,167,992         $30,024,744 

The  estimates  for  1881,  as  given  above,  are  now  before  the 
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BoMd  of  Aldermen,  who  have  by  law  fifteen  days  m  which  to 
consider  them.  The  figures  must  then  be  returned  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  commissioners,  who  have  until  the  last  day  of  December  to 
make  the  final  estimates. 


CHURCH  TOWERS. 

The  towers '  of  Cologne  Cathedral  are  now  the  highest  in  the 
world,  the  height  they  have  attained  being  five  feet  higher  than 
the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  in  Hamburg,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  highest  edifice.  Ultimately,  they  will  be  fifty-one  feet 
ten  inches  higher.  The  Cologne  Gazette  gives  the  following  as  the 
heights  of  the  chief  high  buildings  in  the  world:  Towers  of 
Cologne  Cathedral,  524  feet  eleven  inches  from  the  pavement  of 
the  cloisters,  or  515  feet  one  inch  from  the  floor  of  the  church ; 
tower  of  St  Nicholas,  at  Hamburg,  473  feet  one  inch ;  cupola  of 
St  Peter's,  Bome,  469  feet  two  inches;  cathedral  spire  at  Stras- 
burg,  465  feet  eleven  inches ;  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  449  feet  five 
inches ;  tower  of  St  Stephen's,  Vienna,  443  feet  ten  inches ;  tower 
of  St  Martin's,  Landshut,  434  feet  eight  inches ;  cathedral  spire  at 
Freiburg,  410  feet  one  inch ;  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  404  feet  ten 
inches;  cathedral  of  Florence,  390  feet  five  inches;  St.  Paul's, 
London,  365  feet  one  inch ;  ridge  tiles  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  860 
feet  three  inches ;  cathedral  tower  at  Magdeburg,  889  feet  eleven 
inches;  tower  of  the  new  Votive  Church,  at  Vienna,  814  feet 
eleven  inches ;  tower  of  the  Bath-haus,  at  Berlin,  288  feet  eight 
inches ;  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  232  feet  eleven  inches. 


« ♦» » 


MEDICAL  ITEMS. 


Mr.  Herzstein,  M.  D.,  after  having  attended  a  full  course  of 
lectures  and  graduating  in  our  college  of  the  session  of  1879-80, 
and  previously  having  studied  and  attended  lectures  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  colleges  in  Germany,  located  in  San  Francisco,  in 
March,  1880.  He  succeeded  within  a  few  weeks  in  establishing 
himself  in  quite  a  practice  in  both  medicine  and  surgery,  hav- 
ing re»ded  for  quite  a  length  of  time  in  Southern  California, 
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previous  to  his  locating  in  San  Francisco,  and  being  aetive, 
energetic  and  a  thorough  scholar,  soon  inspired  his  friends  with 
the  belief  that  he  would  make  a  fine  teacher.  He  received  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  the  chair  of  nervous  diseases  and 
physiology  in  the  Medical  College  at  Oakland,  California,  and  is 
now  laboring  hard  in  delivering  his  first  course  of  lectures.  We 
wish  him  great  success,  and  will  guarantee  that  Prof.  Bundy  and 
colleagues  will  never  have  occasion  to  regret  the  selection  which 
they  have  made  to  fill  this  chair.  We  learn  that  this  college  is 
meeting  with  great  success.  Their  class  will  reach,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, about  fifty  students  this  winter.  If  this  school  is  carried 
out  in  every  respect  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  it  will  receive  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  profession  on 
the  Pacific  coast  Truly  may  it  be  said  that  medical  reform  took 
its  way  westward.  We  have  our  Eclectic  colleges  in  the  East, 
Northwest,  South,  and  now  finally  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Who 
cannot  say  that  Eclecticism,  as  regards  her  institutions,  is  not  on 
the  onward  move  ?  Thence  we  find  schools  in  New  York,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  California,  with  an  approxima- 
ting arrangement  in  other  States  to  create  medical  departments  in 
the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  eta — Beplica- 
tions  recently  filed  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No.  8,  to  answers 
submitted  by  the  Ecleciic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  American  University  of  Philadelphia,  aver  that  the  above 
corporations  have  forfeited  their  charters,  because  of,  first,  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  upon  persons  not  possessing  the  qualifications 
such  as  are  prescribed  by  their  charter,'  second,  the  sale  of 
diplomas ;  third,  the  granting  of  degrees  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  antedating  such  diplomas,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
recipients  had  the  right  to  practice  medicine;  and,  fourth,  the 
issuing  of  diplomas  with  forged  signatures.  After  the  replications 
were  filed,  counsel  for  both  of  the  defendants  confessed  judgment 
of  ouster  in  favor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  filed,  as  a  part  of  the 
record,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Buchanan  authorizing  him  to  do  so. — 
The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Orthopedic  Dispensary  and  Hospi- 
tal announce  that  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  attending  surgeon,  will 
give  a  course  of  practical  clinical  instruction  in  orthopedic  surgery 
at  the  institution,  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  from  Octo 
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bar  16  to  December  17  inclusive,  which  will  be  free  to  membeis 
of  the  profession  and  medical  students.    The  subjects  treated  will 
be  as  follows :  ankle,  knee  and  hip  joint  disease ;  Pott's  disease  in 
the  cervical,  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions ;  club-foot,  knock-knee  and 
bow -legs ;  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. — ^Dr.  J.  McDowell's 
death  vacated  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  St  Louis  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  is  now  filled  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Mudd,  a  graduate  of  the 
college,  and  for  some  years  associated  in  practice  with  Dr.  J.  T. 
Hodges.    During  the  last  eight  years  he  has  been  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  college,  which  position  he  still  holds.    During  the 
winter  of  1879-80,  Dr.  Mudd  made  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  cadaver  in  regard  to  the  best  position  for  litholapaxy,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  experiments  attaches  much  importance  to  elevating 
the  pelvis  while  the  stone  is  being  crushed,  and  depressing  the 
pelvis  while  the  fragments  are  being  evacuated — ^The  new  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  has  a  fine  beginning. 
We  learn  that  the  leading  physicians  of  that  State  are  friendly  to 
the  enterprise,  and  promise  to  co-operate  with  it.     If  this  is  true, 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  growing  State  will  not  have  as  fine  a 
college  as  any  State  in  the  West     Several  wealthy  men  who 
feel  peculiarly  proud   of   their  State  are   now  considering  the 
propriety  of  funding  this  college,  sufficiently  ample  to  place  its 
success  beyond  a  possibility  of  failura     "Go  on,  governor!" — 
The  enterprise  of  starting  another  old  school  college  in  this  city 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  present,  as  several  of  the  parties  who 
were  to  become  occupants  of  the  chairs  of  different  departments 
have  quite  unexpectedly  been  provided  for;  hence  good  feeling 
once  more  prevails  among  the  loving  brethren.      Twenty-four 
teachers  in  one  college,  with  from  three  to  six  private  examiners, 
certainly  will  supply  the  demand  for  the  present — Would  it  not 
be  well  for  the  respective  teachers  in  the  medical  colleges  in  this 
city  to  examine  the  students  personally  upon  their  own  lectures, 
in  place  of  farming  out  this  duty? — What  has  become  of  the 
diploma  mill  in  Cincinnati  ? — We  learn  that  the  double-headed 
medical  college  at  Louisville  has  divided,  and  that  two  distinct 
colleges  are  now  working  as  colleges  should.     We  referred  to  thia 
in  the  previous  number,  and  are  very  glad  to  state  this  fact — The 
effort  to  establish  an  Eclectic  chair  in  the  Universities  of  Michigan 
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and  Nebraska  the  present  winter  will  not  be  relaxed,  nor  will  it  be 
abandoned  until  accomplislied. — We  hope  our  Minnesota  friends 
will  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  watch  their  enterprise  carefully,  and 
not  be  deceived  or  disappointed  by  any  promises  their  old  school 
friends  will  make. — The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Georgia  has  a 
large  class  this  winter.     Its  faculty  is  made  up  principally  of  young 
and  educated  teachers. — There  now  are  issued  Eclectic  Medical 
Journals  from  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis, 
Atlanta,  and  Oakland,  California. — New  Eclectic  medical  books 
are  now  being  prepared,  and  will  be  issued  soon,  as  follows :  from 
the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  College,   a  work  on   "  Materia 
Medica,"  by  Prof,  Winterbum ;  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  by  Prof. 
Strickland ;  "  Physiology  and  Institutes  of  Medicine,"  by  Prof.  J.  R 
Buchanan ;  "  Obstetrics  Illustrated,"  by  Prof.  La  Rue ;   "A  Mono- 
gram," by  Prof,  Boskowitz.  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton  is  revising  his  works 
on  "  Eclectic  Practice,"  "Diseases  of  Children,"  and  "  Surgery,"  pre- 
paratory to  issuing  new  editions.     All  of  the  aboVe  named  works 
will  be  announced  as  soon  as  published. — There  has  been  thus  far 
this  winter  only  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria  and  smallpox  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  It  has  been  found  that  the  fluid  extract  of  Pines 
Canadensis  is  the  most  valuable  and  certain  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria,  to  be  used  as  a  gargle,  and  also  to  be  taken  internally. 
Every  case  we  have  had  to  treat  for  the  last  five  years  we  have 
relied  almost  entirely  upon  it,  and  thus  far  have  not  lost  a  single 
'  patient     We  would  suggest  to  those  of  the  medical  profession  who 
have  not  made  use  of  this  remedy  to  give  it  a  fair  examination. 
We  often  find  it  necessary  to  use  remedies  in  combination  to  meet 
combinations. 


<  ^  »■» 


NEWS  ITEMS. 


27  Adams  Stbeet,  Charlestown.  MAsa, ) 

March  23,  1880.         \ 

I  have  a  second  edition  of  my  circular  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  with  an  additional  ninety  commendations  of  the  "Vibur- 
num Compound,"  all  from  well  known  physicians.  To  show  you 
the  character  and  quality  of  them,  I  enclose  you  copies  of  two 
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received  to-day,  besides  your  own,  and  I  am  in  almost  daily  re- 
ceipt of  one  as  good : 

New  York  PharmaoevtiocU  Company. 

Gkntlemen  :  I  have  had  occasion  (for  the  first  time)  to  use  the 
"  Viburnum  Compound,"  since  I  received  your  circular,  and  am 
pleased  to  inform  you,  with  very  satisfactory  resulta 

Respectfully,  eta, 

T.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Lansdalb,  Pa.,  March  28, 1880. 
W.  R  Hayden,  M.  D. 

Dear  Doctor :  I  have  used  all  my  *  Viburnum  Compound,'  and 
have  found  it,  just  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  It  is  certainly  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  list  of  valuable  preparations,  and  so  pleasant  to 
take.  I  feel  a  great  desire  to  recommend  it  to  others  as  an  import- 
ant preparation.  The  "Viburnum  Compound"  has  given  me  better 
satisfaction,  as  an  anti-spasmodic,  than  any  other  of  the  same  class 

ever  before  tried. 

Your  friend,  respectfully, 

R  H.  Andrews,  M.  D., 
Editor  and  Proprietor,  Medical  Summary. 


We  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  this  remedy,  that  we 
again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  same ;  it  is  only  to  be 
acquainted  to  appreciate  this  valuable  preparation. — Editor  Eclectic 
Medical  Journal 


Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton's  reply  to  the  following  query  should  be 
read  and  remembered  by  the  afflicted  and  their  friends : 

"Are  you  the  spiritual  Dr.  Newton  ?" 

We  answer,  No  I  Whatever  we  do  accomplish  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  is  by  the  knowledge  of  the  same  as  a  branch 
of  science,  obtained  by  hard  study,  close  application,  daily  practice 
and  observation  of  forty  years. — Ed.  New  York  Medical  News  and 
Cancer  Journal 
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